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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


It  is  now  more  than  three  yedrs  since  the  appearance  of  the 
last  edition  of  the  Manual  (published  January,  1851).  In  that 
interval  the  science  of  Geology  has  been  advancing  as  usual 
at  a  rapid  pace,  making  it  desirable  to  notice  many  new  facts 
and  opinions,  and  to  consider  their  bearing  on  the  previ- 
ously acquired  stock  of  knowledge.  In  my  attempt  to  bring 
up  the  information  contained  in  this  Treatise  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science,  I  have  added  no  less  than  200  new  Illus- 
trations and  140  new  pages  of  Text,  which,  if  printed  separately 
and  in  a  less  condensed  form,  might  have  constituted  alone  a 
volume  of  respectable  size.  To  give  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the 
minor  corrections  and  changes  would  be  tedious ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  useful,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader  of  former 
editions  to  direct  his  attention  at  once  to  what  is  new,  to 
offer  the  following  summary  of  the  more  important  additions 
and  alterations. 

Principal  Additions  and  Alterations  in  the  present  Editio7u 

Chap.  IX.  — "  The  general  Table  of  Fossiliferous  strata,"  for- 
merly placed  at  the  end  of  Chapter  XXVIL,  is  now  given  at 
p.  lOo.,  that  the  beginner  may  accustom  himself  from  the  first  to 
refer  to  it  from  time  to  time  when  studying  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions into  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  separate  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  rocks.  The  Table  has  been  enlarged  by  a  column 
of  Foreign  Equivalents,  comprising  the  names  and  localities  of  some 
of  the  best  known  strata  in  other  countries  of  contemporaneous  date 
with  British  Formations. 

Chap.  XIV. — XVT.  —  The  classification  of  the  Tertiary  formations 
has  been  adapted  to  the  information  gained  by  me  during  a  tour 
made  in  the  summer  of  1851  in  France  and  Belgium.  The  results  of 
my  survey  were  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
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Society  of  London  for  1852.  In  the  coarse  of  my  investigations  I 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  determining  more  exactly  the  relations  of 
the  Antwerp  and  the  Suffolk  crag,  p.  174. ;  the  stratigraphical  place 
of  the  Bolderberg  beds  near  Hasselt,  p.  179.;  that  of  the  Limburg 
or  Kleyn  Spawen  strata,  p.  189.;  and  of  other  Belgian  and  Fren<£ 
deposits.  In  reference  to  some  of  these,  the  questions  so  much  con- 
troverted of  late,  whether  certain  groups  should  be  called  Lower 
Miocene  or  Upper  Eocene,  are  fully  discussed,  p.  184.  et  seq. 

In  the  winter  of  1852, 1  had  the  advantage  of  examining  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  company  with  my  friend  the  late 
lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the 
discoveries  he  had  just  made  in  regard  to  the  true  position  of  the 
Hempstead  series  (pp.  186  — 193.),  recognized  by  him  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  Kleyn  Spawen  or  Limburg  beds,  and  his  new  views 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  various  members  of  the  Eocene  series 
between  the  Hempstead  and  Bagshot  bods.  An  account  of  these 
discoveries,  with  the  names  of  the  new  subdivisions,  is  given  at 
pp.  209.  et  seq. ;  the  whole  having  been  revised  when  in  print  by 
Edward  Forbes. 

The  position  assigned  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  the  Thanet  sands,  as 
an  Eocene  formation  inferior  to  the  Woolwich  beds,  is  treated  of 
at  p.  222.,  and  the  relations  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Eocene  of 
France  to  various  deposits  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire 
at  p.  223.  et  seq.  In  the  same  chapters,  many  figures  have  been 
introduced  of  characteristic  organic  remains,  not  given  in  previous 
editions. 

Chap.  XVIL — In  speaking  of  the  Cretaceous  strata,  I  have  for 
the  first  time  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  Pisolitic  Limestone  in 
France,  and  other  formations  in  Belgium  intermediate  between  the 
White  Chalk  and  Thanet  beds,  p.  236. 

Chap.  XVDX — The  Wealden  beds,  comprising  the  Weald  Clay 
and  Hastings  Sands  apart  from  the  Purbeck,  are  in  this  chapter  for 
the  first  time  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
Group,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change  are  stated  at  p.  264. 

Chap.  XIX.— Relates  to  "the  denudation  of  the  Weald,"  or  of 
the  country  intervening  between  the  North  and  South  Downs.  It 
has  been  almost  entirely  rewritten,  and  some  new  illustrations  in- 
troduced. Many  geologists  have  gone  over  that  region  again  and 
again  of  late  years,  bringing  to  light  new  facts,  and  speculating  on 
the  probable  time,  extent,  and  causes  of  so  vast  a  removal  of  rock. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the  periods  of 
denudation,  how  vast  the  duration  of  some  of  them,  and  how  little 
the  necessity  to  despair  of  solving  the  problem  by  an  appeal  to  ordi- 
nary causation,  or  to  invoke  the  aid  of  imaginary  catastrophes  and 
paroxysmal  violence,  pp.  272 — ^291. 

Chap.  "X^X. — XXL — On  the  strata  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Lias 
inclusive.    The  Purbeck  beds  are  here  for  the  first  time  considered 
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u  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  in  accordance  with  the 
ojnnions  of  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  p.  295.  Many  new  figures 
of  fossils  characteristic  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  three  Purbecks 
ire  inte'oduced ;  and  the  discovery,  in  1854,  of  a  new  mammifer 
alluded  to,  p.  296. 

Representations  also  of  fossils  of  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Oolite,  and  of  the  Lias,  are  added  to  those  before  given. 

Chap.  "yXTT. — XXTTT, —  On  the  Triassic  and  Permian  forma- 
tioDs.  The  improvements  consist  chiefij  of  new  illustrations  of 
fossil  remains. 

Chap.  XXIV. — XXV.  —  Treating  of  the  Carboniferous  group, 
I  ha?e  mentioned  the  subdivisions  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
classification  of  the  Lnsh  strata  (p.  362.),  and  I  have  added  new 
figures  of  fossil  plants  to  explain,  among  other  topics,  the  botanical 
characters  of  Calamites,  Sternbergia,  and  Trigonocarpum,  and  their 
relation  to  Coniferae  (pp.  367,  368,  371.).  The  grade  also  of  the 
Conifene  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whether  they  hold  a  high  or 
a  low  position  among  flowering  plants,  is  discussed  with  reference  to 
the  opinions  of  several  of  the  most  eminent  living  botanists ;  and  the 
bearing  of  these  views  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
p.  373. 

The  casts  of  rain-prints  in  coal-shale  are  represented  in  several 
woodcuts  as  illustrative  of  the  nature  and  humidity  of  the  carboni- 
ferous atmosphere,  p.  384.  The  causes  also  of  the  purity  of  many 
seams  of  coal,  p.  385.,  and  the  probable  length  of  time  which  was 
required  to  allow  the  solid  matter  of  certain  coal-fields  to  accumulate, 
p.  386.,  are  discussed  for  the  first  time. 

Figures  are  given  of  Crustaceans  and  Insects  from  the  Coal,  pp. 
388,  389. ;  and  the  discovery  of  some  new  Reptiles  is  alluded  to, 
p.  405. 

I  have  also  alluded  to  the  causes  of  the  rarity  of  vertebrate  and 
invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  p.  405. 

That  division  of  this  same  chapter  (Chap.  XXV.)  which  relates  to 
the  Mountain  Limestone  has  been  also  enlarged  by  figures  of  new 
Ibssils,  and  among  others  by  representations  of  Corals  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic, as  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Neozoic,  type,  p.  407. ;  also 
by  woodcuts  of  several  genera  of  shells  which  retain  the  patterns 
of  their  original  colours,  p.  410.  The  foreign  equivalents  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone  are  also  alluded  to,  p.  413. 

CuAP.  XXVL — In  speaking  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  De- 
vonian Group,  the  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
Reptile  and  the  footprints  of  a  Chelonian  in  that  series  are  recon- 
sidered, p.  416.  New  plants  found  in  Ireland  in  this  formation  are 
figured,  p.  418. ;  also  the  Pterygotus,  or  large  crustacean  of  Forfar- 
J'hin?,  p.  419. ;  and,  lastly,  the  division  of  the  Devonian  series  in 
North  Devon  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower,  p.  424.,  the  fossils  of 
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the  same  (p.  425.  et  seq.\  and  the  equivftlents  of  the  Devonian  beds 
in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  are  treated  of,  p.  429.  and  432. 

Chap.  XXYIL — The  classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  Si- 
lurian rocks  of  Great  Britain,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  North 
America,  and  the  question  whether  they  can  be  distinguished  from 
the  Cambrian,  and  by  what  paloontological  characters,  are  discussed 
in  this  chapter,  pp.  433.  461.  and  457. 

The  relation  of  the  Caradoc  Sandstone  to  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian,  as  inferred  from  recent  investigations  (p.  441.),  the  vast 
thickness  of  the  Llandeilo  or  Lower  Silurian  in  Wales  (p.  446.),  the 
Obolus  or  Ungulite  grit  of  St.  Petersburg  and  its  fossils  (p.  447.),  the 
Silurian  strata  of  the  United  States  and  their  British  equivalents 
(p.  448.),  and  those  of  Canada,  the  discoveries  of  M.  Barrande  re- 
specting the  metamorphosis  of  Silurian  and  Cambrian  trilobites 
(pp.  445.  454.),  are  among  the  subjects  enlarged  upon  more  fully 
than  in  former  editions,  or  now  treated  of  for  the  first  time. 

The  Cambrian  beds  below  the  Llandeilo,  and  their  fossils,  are  like- 
wise described  as  they  exist  in  Wales,  teland,  Bohemia,  Sweden, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada,  and  some  of  their  peculiar  organic 
remains  are  figured,  p.  451.  to  p.  457. 

Lastly,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  some  remarks  are  offered 
respecting  the  absence  of  the  remains  of  fish  and  other  vertebrata 
from  the  deposits  below  the  Upper  Silurian,  p.  457.,  in  elucidation  of 
which  topic  a  Table  has  been  drawn  up  of  the  dates  of  4b  successive 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  Fossil  Vertebrata  in  rocks  of  higher 
and  higher  antiquity,  showing  the  gradual  progress  made  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  tracing  back  each  class  to 
more  and  more  ancient  rocks.  The  bearing  of  the  positive  and 
negative  facts  thus  set  forth  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment is  then  discussed,  and  the  grounds  of  the  supposed  scarcity 
both  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  air-breathers  in  the  most  ancient 
formation  considered,  p.  460. 

Chap.  XXVIIL  —  With  the  assistance  of  an  able  mineralogist, 
M.  Delesse,  I  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  glossary  of  the  more 
abundant  volcanic  rocks,  p.  476.,  and  the  table  of  analyses  of  simple 
minerals,  p.  479. 

Chap.  XXIX.  —  In  consequence  of  a  geological  excursion  to 
Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  which  I  made  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  I  have  been  enabled  to  make  larger  additions  of  original 
matter  to  this  chapter  than  to  any  other  in  the  work.  The  account 
of  Teneriffe  and  Madeira,  pp.  514.  522.,  is  wholly  new.  Formerly  I 
gave  an  abstract  of  Von  Buch's  description  of  the  island  of  Palma, 
one  of  the  Canaries,  but  I  have  now  treated  of  it  more  fully  from 
my  own  observations,  regarding  Palma  as  a  good  type  of  that  class 
of  volcanic  mountains  which  have  been  called  by  Von  Buch 
"  craters  of  elevation,*'  pp.  498 — 512.  Many  illustrations,  chiefly 
from  the  pencil  of  my  companion  and  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Hartung, 
have  been  introduced.    In  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
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jectSy  dtadons  are  made  from   Damt  on  the   Sandwich  Islands, 
p.  493^  and  from  Jonghuhn's  Java,  p.  496. 

Chap.  XXXV.— XXXVH  — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
neUBiorphic  rocks  and  certain  views  recently  pnt  forward  by  some 
geologists  respecting  cleavage  and  foliation  have  made  it  desirable 
to  recast  and  rewrite  a  portion  of  these  chapters.  New  proofs  are 
dted  in  favour  of  attributing  cleavage  to  mechanical  force,  p.  610., 
and  for  inferring  in  many  cases  a  connection  between  foliation  and 
cleavage,  p.  615.  At  the  same  time,  the  question — how  far  the 
planes  of  foliation  usually  agree  with  those  of  sedimentary  depo- 
iitaoD,  is  entered  into,  p.  614. 

Chap.  XXXVm. — To  the  account  formerly  published  of  mineral 
▼eins  some  facts  and  opinions  are  added  respecting  the  age  of  the 
rocks  and  alluvial  deposits  containing  gold  in  South  America,  the 
United  States,  Califomia,  and  Australia. 


I  have  already  alluded  to  the  assistance  afforded  me  by  the 
late  Professor  Edward  Forbes  towards  the  improvement  of 
Bome  parts  of  this  work.  His  letters  suggesting  corrections 
and  additions  were  continued  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
sadden  andSinexpected  death,  and  I  felt  most  grateful  to  him 
for  the  warm  interest,  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  and 
pressing  avocations,  he  took  in  the  success  of  my  labours.  His 
friendship  and  the  power  of  referring  to  his  sound  judgment  in 
cases  of  diflSculty  on  palaeontological  and  other  questions  were 
among  the  highest  privileges  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the  course 
of  my  scientific  pursuits.  Never  perhaps  has  it  been  the  lot  of 
any  Englishman,  who  had  not  attained  to  political  or  literary 
eminence,  more  especially  one  who  had  not  reached  his  fortieth 
year,  to  engage  the  sympathies  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  admirers, 
and  to  be  so  generally  mourned.  The  untimely  death  of  such 
a  teacher  was  justly  felt  to  be  a  national  loss ;  for  there  was  a 
deep  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him,  that  genius 
of  so  high  an  order,  combined  with  vast  acquirements,  true 
independence  of  character,  and  so  many  social  and  moral  ex- 
cellencies, would  have  inspired  a  large  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  with  kindred  enthusiasm  for  branches  of  knowledge 
hitherto  neglected  in  the  education  of  British  youth. 

As  on  former  occasions,  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  *'  Manual "  is  not  an  epitome  of  the  "  Principles 
of  Geology,*'  nor  intended  as  introductory  to  that  work.  So 
much  confusion  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  desirable 
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to  explain  fully  the  different  ground  occupied  by  the  two  pub- 
lications. The  first  five  editions  of  the  "  Principles  "  comprised 
a  4th  book,  in  which  some  account  was  given  of  systematic  geo- 
logy,  and  in  which  the  principal  rocks  composing  the  earth's 
crust  and  their  organic  remains  were  described.  In  subsequent 
editions  this  4th  book  was  omitted,  it  having  been  expanded, 
in  1838,  into  a  separate  treatise  called  the  ^^  Elements  of  Geo- 
logy,**  first  re-edited  in  1842,  and  again  recast  and  enlarged  in 
1851,  and  entitled  "  A  Manual  of  Elementary  Geol<^."  Of 
this  enlarged  work  another  edition,  called  the  Fourth,  was 
published  in  1852. 

Although  the  subjects  of  both  treatises  relate  to  Geology,  as 
their  titles  imply,  their  scope  is  very  different ;  the  **  Principles  " 
containing  a  view  of  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  while  the  ^^  Manual ''  relates  to  the  monuments  of 
ancient  changes.  In  separating  the  one  from  the  other,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  each  complete  in  itself,  and  independent ; 
but  if  asked  by  a  student  which  he  should  read  first,  I  would 
recommend  him  to  begin  with  the  "  Principles,"  as  he  may 
then  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  be  provided 
beforehand  with  a  key  for  interpreting  the  ancient  phenomena, 
whether  of  the  organic  or  inorganic  world,  by  reference  to 
changes  now  in  progress. 

It  will  be  seen  on  comparing  "  The  Contents  "  of  the  "  Prin- 
ciples "  with  the  abridged  headings  of  the  chapters  of  the  pre- 
sent work  (see  the  following  pages),  that  the  two  treatises  have 
but  little  in  common ;  or,  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  the 
Preface  to  the  *'  Principles,"  they  have  the  same  kind  of  con- 
nection which  Chembtry  bears  to  Natural  Philosophy,  each 
being  subsidiary  to  the  other,  and  yet  admitting  of  being  con- 
sidered as  different  departments  of  science.* 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

53.  HarUy  Street,  London,  February  22.  1855. 

*  As  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
sight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  wiU  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tcnnant  (149. 
Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King's  College,  London. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON  THE  DIFFEBENT  CLASSES  OF  BOCKS. 

Geology  defined—  Sacceaaye  formation  of  the  earth's  crost — Classification  of  rocks 
aceording  to  their  origin  and  age — Aqneons  rocks — Their  stratification  and  im- 
bedded fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — Plutonic 
xockfl^and  their  relation  to  the  Yolcanic — Metamorphic  rocks,  and  their  probable 
L — The  term  primitive,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
ig  division  of  the  work. 


Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are 
these  materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which 
Greology  is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek 
yip,  ge,  the  earth,  and  Xoyoc,  logos,  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience 
we  might  have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate 
exclusively  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils, 
and  metals,  which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various 
depths  beneath  it.  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find 
ourselves  led  on  to  consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  former  state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the 
causes  which  have  given  rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  singular  and  unexpected,  we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  animate  creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of 
animals  and  plants  which  have,  at  different  periods  of  the  past,  in- 
habited the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct 
substances,  such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite, 
and  the  like ;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined 
that  all  these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  see  them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in 
their  present  position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  con- 
clusion, discovering  proofs  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were 
not  all  produced  in  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  behold  them,  nor  in  an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he 
can  show  that  they  have  acquired  their  actual  configuration  and  con- 
dition gradually,  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  and  at  suc- 
cessive periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct  races  of  living  beings 
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have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the  remains  of  these 
creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  the  "  earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior 
of  our  planet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which 
we  are  enabled  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  the  surface. 
These  reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten 
miles;  and  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no 
more  than  ^^  part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
The  remark  is  just ;  but  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are, 
in  truth,  insignificant  when  compared,  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they 
are  vast,  and  of  magnificent  extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  or- 
ganic beings  which  people  our  globe.  Referring  to  this  standard  of 
magnitude,  the  geologist  may  admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain, 
and  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet, 
but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an  atom  in  the  midst  of  the  countless 
worlds  surveyed  by  the  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ; 
but  distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite 
spaces,  and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term 
rock  is  applied  indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  these  substances, 
whether  they  be  soft  or  stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the 
term,  and  some  have  even  brought  peat  under  this  denomination. 
Our  older  writers  endeavoured  to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our 
language,  by  speaking  of  the  component  materials  of  the  earth  as 
consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there  is  often  so  insensible  a  pas* 
sage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that  of  stone,  that  geologists 
of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to  have  one  technical 
term  to  include  both,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche  applied  in 
French,  rocca  in  Italian,  a.nd  felsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no 
means  implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  con- 
dition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various 
rocks  which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  their  origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shaU 
therefore  begin  by  endeavouring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student 
how  all  rocks  may  be  divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to 
their  different  origin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different 
circumstances  and  causes  by  which  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  divisions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  products  of  watery  and  those  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks, — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedi- 
mentary, or  fossil  iferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
than  any  others.  These  rocks  are  stratified,  or  divided  into  distinct 
layers,  or  strata.  The  term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any 
thing  spread  out  or  strewed  over  a  given  surface  ;  and  we  infer  that 
these  strata  have  been  generally  spread  out  by  the  action  of  water, 
from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place  near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on 
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the  Imnd  daring  temporary  inundatioDS.  For,  whenever  a  running 
stremm  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  vclocitj  checked,  as  when 
it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the  sediment,  previously 
held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water,  sinks,  by  its  own 
gravity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud  and  sand  are 
thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

If  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  fre- 
quently find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  consi- 
derable regularity,  one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may 
be  a  stratum  of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of 
the  same  material ;  still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with 
peat  or  sand,  and  then  other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay. 
Now,  if  a  second  pit  be  sunk  through  the  same  continuous  lacustrine 
formation^  at  some  distance  from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of 
beds  is  conmionly  met  with,  yet  with  slight  variations ;  some,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or  marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or 
more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and  given  place  to  others,  or  some- 
times one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is  observed  to  increase  in 
thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^  formation^  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explana- 
tion, expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some 
character  in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus 
we  speak  of  stratified  and  unstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous 
and  volcanic,  ancient  and  modern,  metalliferous  and  non-metiJlifer- 
ous  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those 
of  the  drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
extending  over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
When  the  periodical  inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a 
channel  to  the  depth  of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay 
and  sand,  the  ends  of  which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  clitTs. 
These  beds  vary  in  their  mineral  composition,  or  colour,  or  in  the 
fineness  or  coarseness  of  their  particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally characterised  by  containing  drift  wood.  At  the  junction  of 
the  river  and  the  sea.  especially  in  lagoons  nearly  separated  by  sand 
bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often  formed  in  which  brackish- 
water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

The  annual  floods  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  are  well  known,  and  the 
fertile  deposits  of  mud  which  they  leave  on  the  plains.  This  mud  is 
stratified^  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  diflering  slightly 
in  colour  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it, 
as  has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

Wlien  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  re- 
semblance.    Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the 

•  See  Priuciples  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "  Nile,"  *»  Rivers,"  &c. 
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earth,  and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers 
of  founded  pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks, 
resembling  the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed. 
Such  layers  of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed 
of  sand  or  fine  sediment,  just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river 
descending  from  hills  bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps 
down  at  one  season  coarse  sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when 
the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid,  fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are 
carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  rocks  origi- 
nated under  water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct 
and  independent  evidence  o£  fossils^  so  abundantly  included  in  the 
earth's  crust.  By  z,  fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  wliich  has  been 
buried  in  the  earth  by  natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals, 
especially  of  aquatic  species,  are  found  almost  everywhere  imbedded, 
in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are 
in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the  entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself. 
Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  frequent,  and  with  them  are  often 
associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fragments  of  wood,  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil  shells,  of 
forms  such  as  now  abound  in  the  sea>  are  met  with  far  inland,  both 
near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  eleva- 
tions of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps^ 
13,000  in  the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is 
concluded  that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that 
these  marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  efiectB  and  proofs  of 
the  deluge  of  Noah;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
phenomena  have  long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood 
might  be  supposed  to  leave  behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface, 
scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  in- 
termixed ;  but  the  strata  containing  fossils  are  not  superficial  depo- 
sits, and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but  constitute  the  entire  mass 
of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled  without  reference  to  the 
original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of  which  they  are  the 
memorials  ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated  together  which 
lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  it,  in 
brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favourite  notion  of  some  modem  writers^ 
who  were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the 
deluge,  that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might 

•  See  p.  18.  fig.  7. 

I  Capt  R  J.  Strachey  found  oolitic  fossils  18,400  feet  high  in  the  HimalaTa. 
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haie  been  deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  daring  the  period  which 

iDtenrened  between  the  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.     Thej  have 

imajnned  that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been 

tiie  receptacle  of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the 

time  of  the  fiood,  into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the 

ancient  continents  were  at  the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the 

bed  of  the  present  seas.     This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the 

dibvial  theory  before  alluded  to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous 

strata  were  successively  thrown  down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly 

inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revolutions  which  the  earth  has 

undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing  continents  exhibit,  in 

most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at  an  era  far  more 

remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time.     Ample 

proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  and 

it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sedimentary  strata,  hundreds 

and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other 

In  the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants 

of  species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now 

living.    The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of 

coraU,  others  are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal, 

while  some  are  without  fossils.    In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of 

fossils  are  marine;  in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below, 

they  as  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  was  fornined  in  a  lake  or  in  a 

brackish  estuary.     When  the  student  has  more  fully  examined  into 

these  appearances,  he  will  become  convinced  that  the  time  required 

for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing  the  actual  continents  must 

have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  conceded  by  the  theory 

above  alluded  to;   and  likewise  that  no  one  universal  or  sudden 

conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geological  appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  colour,  grain,  or  other  cha- 
racters, external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together 
as  having  a  common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water, 
in  the  same  manner  as  modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle, 
banks  of  shells,  reefs  of  coral,  and  the  like,  and  are  all  characterised 
by  stratification  or  fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks, — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  con- 
sider are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produced  at  or  near 
the  surface  whether  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  not  by  water,  but  by 
the  action  of  fire  or  subterranean  heat.  These  rocks  are  for  the 
most  part  unstratified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  par- 
tially distributed  than  aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  hori- 
zontal extension.  Among  those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit 
characters  not  to  be  mistaken,  I  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the 
country  round  Naples,  but  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the 
departments  of  Puy  de  Dome,  Haute  Loire,  and  Ardeche,  towards 
the  centre  and  soutli  of  France,  in  wliich  are  several  hundred  conical 
hills  having  the  forms  of  modern  volcanos,  with  craters  more  or  less 
perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.     These  cones  are  composed  mure^ 
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over  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  to  those  of  active  yolcanos. 
Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  the  cones  into  the 
adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the  ancient  channels  of 
rivers  with  solid  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem  flows  of 
lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava. 
Although  none  of  these  French  volcanos  have  been  in  activity  within 
the  period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect. 
Some,  however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  vol- 
canos, the  rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed 
all  the  loose  sand  and  scorise,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid 
materials.  By  this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  their  internal  strac- 
ture  has  occasionally  been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ravines ; 
and  we  then  behold  not  only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of 
porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae,  but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikeSy 
as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic  rock,  which  have  burst  through  the 
other  materials.  Such  dikes  are  also  observed  in  the  structure  of 
Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active  volcanos.  They  have  been  formed 
by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter,  whether  from  above  or  below,  into 
open  fissures,  and  they  commonly  traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tnkff^ 
a  substance  produced  by  the  showering  down  from  the  air,  or  in- 
cumbent waters,  of  sand  and  cinders,  first  shot  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic  gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other 
countries,  as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
territory  of  Italy,  the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where 
spent  volcanos  may  be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical 
form,  and  having  craters  and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

There  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
almost  every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous 
origin,  although  they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thu% 
for  example,  wo  feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Stafia,  and  that  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway,  called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  ita 
columnar  structure  and  mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava 
which  we  know  to  have  flowed  from  the  craters  of  volcanos.  We 
find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other  igneous  rocks  associated  with 
beds  of  tuff'm  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  forming  dikes^ 
such  as  have  been  spoken  of;  and  some  of  the  strata  through  which 
these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the  point  of  contact,  as  if 
they  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter. 

The  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of 
superficial  lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  b  principally 
to  be  attributed  to  tbe  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a 
considerable  proportion  of  volcanos  in  our  own  times  burst  out 
beneath  the  sea.  But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more 
fully  in  the  chapters  on  Igneous  Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be 
shown,  that  as  difierent  sedimentary  formations,  containing  each 
their  characteristic  fossils,  have  been  deposited  at  successive  periods, 
so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoriae  have  been  thrown  out^  and  lavas 
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hftTe  f  owed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the  sea,  at  many  different  epochs, 
or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that  the  igneous  as  well  as 
the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronological  series  of  monu- 
ments, throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the  history  of  the 
earth. 

Piuiome  rocks  (Granite,  kc). — We  have  now  pointed  out  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and 
the  Tolcanic:  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent, 
especially  if  it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  wo  rarely  fail 
to  discover  two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of 
those  above  alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  de- 
posits such  as  are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those 
generated  by  ordinary  volcanic  action.     The  members  of  both  these 
divisions  of  rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of 
organic  remains.     The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu- 
tonic,  comprehending  all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which 
are  nearly  allied  in  some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations. 
The  members  of  the  other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and 
have  been  called  by  some  the  crystalline  schists^  in  which  group  are 
included  gneiss,  micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist, 
statDiry  marble,  the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  other  rocks 
afterwards  to  be  described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  nothing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
prodactions  can  now  be  seen  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  the 
earth's  surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find 
a  place  for  them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of 
rocks,  I  cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the 
student,  in  a  few  words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of 
facts  and  reasonings  by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  tJie 
analogy  of  the  rocks  in  question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the 
surface.  The  result,  however,  may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various 
kinds  of  granite  which  constitute  the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to  have  been  formed  under  great  pressure, 
at  a  considerable  depth  in  the  earth,  or  sometimes,  perliaps,  under  a 
certain  weight  of  incumbent  water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanos,  tliey 
h*ve  been  melted,  and  have  afterwards  cooled  and  crystallised,  but 
^th  extreme  slowness,  and  under  conditions  very  different  from 
those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air.  Hence  they  differ  from  the 
▼olcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crystalline  texture,  but  also 
^7  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  wliich  are  the  products  of 
tniptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable 
depth.  They  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities, 
to  wliich  tlie  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary 
lava. 

Although  granite  has  often  pierced  through  other  strata,  it  has 
nwely,  if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  over- 
flowed. But  as  this  is  continually  the  case  with  tlie  volcanic  rocks, 
tliey  have  been  styled,  from  this  peculiarity,  "  overling  "  by  Dr.  ]\Iac 
CuJloch;  and  Mr.  Neckor  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying "  for 
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the  granites,  to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  thej  almost 
invariably  present  themselves. 

Metamorphic,  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks. — The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists^ 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  claj-slatc,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the 
like,  the  origin  of  virhich  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular 
pieces  of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they 
are  often  as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corre- 
sponding in  form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations, 
and  are  therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist 
of  an  alternation  of  substances  varying  in  colour,  composition,  and 
thickness,  precisely  as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Huttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable, 
and  which  will  be  afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of 
these  strata  were  originally  deposited  from  water  in  the  usual  form 
of  sediment,  but  they  were  subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean 
heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture.  It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion  has  actually  taken  place, 
fossiliferous  strata  having  exchanged  an  earthy  for  a  highly  crys- 
talline texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  their  contact 
with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones,  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays, 
containing  vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist 
or  hornblende-schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been 
obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature 
of  the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some 
analogy  to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in  those  regions  where  platonic 
rocks  are  generated,  and  under  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and 
depth  in  the  earth.  Whether  hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified 
masses,  or  electricity,  or  any  other  causes  have  co-operated  to  produce 
the  crystalline  texture,  may  be  matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  plutonic  influence  has  sometimes  pervaded  entire  mountain 
masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Greology  (1833),  the  term 
'^  Metamorphic "  for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  furOf 
meta,  trans,  and  fioptprj,  mor^he,  forma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference 
to  their  origin, — the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the 
metamorphic.  In  the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that 
portions  of  each  of  these  four  distinct  classes  have  originated  at 
many  successive  periods.  They  have  all  been  produced  contem- 
poraneously, and  may^ven  now  be  in  the  progress  of  formation  on  a 
large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  that  all  granites, 
together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata,  were  first  formed. 
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mud  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  ''  primitive,'*  and  that  the  aqueous 
and  Tolcanic  rocks  were  afterwards  super-imposed,  and  should,  there- 
torej  rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.    This  idea  was  adopted 
in  the  infancy  of  this  science,  when  all  formations,  whether  stratified 
or  nnstratified,  earthj  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils,  were 
alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  origin.     At  that  period  it  was  naturally 
argned,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
bat  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means 
in  every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts ;  for  the  inferior 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely 
changed,  by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes, 
while  super-imposed  formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
tltered.    In  other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes 
have  given  birth  to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether 
crystalline  or  fossiliferous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition. 
Even  in  cities,  such  as  Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid 
down  as  universally  true,  that  the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether 
of  brick  or  marble,  are  more  modern  than  the  foundations  on  which 
they  rest,  for  these  often  consist  of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have 
rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after  the  other,  without  the  least  injury 
to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile,  these  may  have  required  scarcely 
Any  repair,  and  may  have  been  constantly  inhabited.    So  it  is  with  the 
habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in  its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock 
inmiediately  below :  it  may  continue  the  same  for  ages,  while  sub- 
jacent materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a  new  texture. 

Aa  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as 
belonging  to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  stratified  or  un- 
rtratified,  plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to 
speak  of  them  by  one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as 
above  stated,  that  they  are  of  very  diffiercnt  ages,  sometimes  newer 
than  the  strata  called  secondary,  the  terms  primitive  and  primary 
which  were  formerly  used  for  the  whole  must  be  abandoned,  as  they 
would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore, 
to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be  of  chronological  import, 
and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  peculiarity  equally  attribu- 
table to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well  as  the  altered 
wcks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters  in  which 
those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unaltered 
sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  vol.  iii.),  the  term  "hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
^0,  under y  and  ytFo/iac,  to  be,  or  to  be  born ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are 
*iihe  netherjbrmed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their 
present  form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest 
plice  in  the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps, 
where  some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  com- 
paratively modern  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  here- 
after to  be  described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underlyhiy  rocks. 
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Thej  never  repose  on  the  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on 
strata  containing  organic  remains.  They  are  hypogene,  as  "  being 
nnder  ^  all  the  rest 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that 
each  of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two 
distinct  points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral 
masses  deriving  their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a 
certain  composition,  form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other 
characters  both  positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  organic  remains.  In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may 
be  viewed  as  a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a 
succession  of  events  in  the  former  history  of  the  globe  and  its  living 
inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks ;  firsts 
in  reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then 
in  particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  they  were  formed. 


CHAPTER  n. 

AQUKOUS  ROCKS  —  THEIR  COMPOSITION  AlHD  FORMS  OF   STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Mineral  composition  of  strata — Arcnaccons  rocki — Argillaceoas — Calcareovu — 
Gypsum  —  Forms  of  stratification  —  Original  horizontalitj — Thinning  oat — Dia- 
gonal arrangement  —  Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we 
shall  begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  contain  fossils.  We 
may  first  study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition, 
external  appearance,  position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and 
other  characters  which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  inde- 
pendently of  their  ago,  and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chrono- 
logically or  with  reference  to  the  successive  geological  periods  wlien 
they  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossiliferous  rocks  were  originaUy  deposited 
undor  water ;  but^  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation, 
it  will  be  desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which 
such  strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally 
to  three  divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calca- 
reous, which  are  formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  Of  tlioso,  the  arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made 
up  of  silicoous  or  flinty  grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a 
mixture  of  siliceous  miittiT,  with  a  certain  proportion,  about  a  fourth 
in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ;  and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or 
limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid  and  lime. 
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Artnaeemis  cr  siliceous  rocks,  —  To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  divi- 
lion:  beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains 
consist  entirely  of  silez,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous 
minerals,  as  quartz  and  common  flint  Quartz  is  dlex  in  its  purest 
form.  Flint  usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of 
iron.  The  siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the 
anion  of  running  water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains, 
which  often  cohere  together  without  any  visible  cement,  but  more 
eommonly  are  bound  together  by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or 
calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a 
drop  of  nitric,  sulphuric  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the 
gndns  not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure. 
In  nature  there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose 
sand,  to  the  hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is 
very  abundant ;  and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral 
divides,  are  often  arranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, giving  a  slaty  or  laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit,    J£  the 

gruns  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes 

a  conglomerate  or  jmdding^tonCy  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one 

or  of  many  different  kinds  of  rock.    A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is 

,     limply  gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement 

[-  Argillaceous  rocks.  — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex 
i  or  flint  with  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one  fourth,  of  alumine, 
or  argil ;  but  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  suffi- 
cient ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like 
pMte  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clai/;  and  such 
ckys  vary  greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing 
more  than  mud  derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of 
rocks.  The  purest  clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin, 
which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar 
and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost  always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has 
•l^othe  property,  like  clay,  of  becoming  plastic  in  water:  it  is  a  more 
fioli'l  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous  matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It 
osually  divides  into  laminae  more  or  less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a 

peculiar,  earthy  odour  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the 

presence  of  alumine,  although  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine, 

but,  apparently,  to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of 

iron.f 

Calcareous  rocks, — This  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which, 
like  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells 
and  corals  are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition 

•  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  7 1*  1 5  nearly  equal  parts  of  silica  and  alumine, 

pansofHicx,  15-86  of  alumine,  1-92  of  with  1  per  cent,  of  magnesia.     (Pliil. 

fame,   and   6-73  of  water  (W.  I^illips,  Mag.  toI.  x.  1837.) 
Miricralupy.  p.  33.);  but  otlicr  porcelain        f  ^e  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy, "  Alu- 

clavs  (Jifller  materiallr,  that  of  Cornwall  mine." 
being  com^>0!icd,  according  to  Koase,  of 
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of  animal  matter.  To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessary  to  caldne 
these  calcareous  substances,  that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of 
sufficient  intensity  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile 
matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes  pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this 
rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and  earthy  state,  is  occasionally 
sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building,  and  even  passes  into  a 
compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate  parts  are  so  minute 
as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the  naked  eye. 

"Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of 
shells  and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These 
last  might  be  called  "  calcareous  sandstones  ; "  but  that  term  is  more 
properly  applied  to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous 
and  partly  siliceous,  or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "oolite"  is  composed  of  nnmeroos 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  tho  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  con- 
centric layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is 
called  marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble^ 
which  is  also  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  re- 
sembling that  of  loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases 
a  member  of  the  metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  flinty  matter  predominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained 
by  applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric, 
or  muriatic  acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  the  lime,  having  a  greater 
chemical  affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic^ 
unites  immediately  with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  be- 
coming a  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  add, 
when  thus  liberated  from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous 
form,  and  froths  up  or  eflervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles 
through  the  drop  of  liquid.  This  eflervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in 
proportion  as  the  limestone  is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate 
of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of  this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye 
cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  tlireo  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  ai^il- 
laceous,  and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely 
occur  in  a  perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary 
white  chulk,  or  with  clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for 
porcelain,  or  witli  sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the 
white  sand  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure 
as  the  grit  of  Fontainebleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More 
commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the 
same  mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable 
quantity,  tho  mixture  is  called  ham.    If  there  is  much  calcareous 
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nutter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl;  but  this  term  has  unfortunatelj  been 
wed  so  Taguelj,  as  often  to  be  very  ambiguous.  It  has  been  applied 
to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as,  to  that  red  loam  usually 
called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England.  Agriculturists  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like  true  marl,  fell  to 
peoes  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the  confusion  of 
ndng  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were  easily 
worked  by  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to 
cky,  being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries, 
tt  in  the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of 
eommon  occurrence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 

eomposition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell 

here  on  their  characters.    I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — 

magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.    Magnesian  limestone 

is  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia;  the 

proportion  of  the  latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one  half. 

It  effervesces  much  more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common 

limeBtone.    In  England  this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  colour ; 

Vat  it  varies  greatly  in  mineralogical  character,  passing  from  an 

cirthy  state  to  a  white  compact  stone  of  great  hardness.     Dolomite^ 

10  common  in  many  parts  of  Germany  and  France,  is  also  a  variety 

of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a  granular  texture. 

GypncM. — Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime, 
Hid  water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture 
resembling  that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed 
of  lenticular  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce 
like  chalk  and  dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid 
g*8,  or  fixed  air,  the  lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric 
icid,  for  which  it  has  a  stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  An- 
hydrous gypsum  is  a  rare  variety,  into  which  water  does  not  enter 
tt  i  component  part.  Gypseous  marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and 
Ktrl  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and  compact  variety  of  gypsum  found 
in  masses  large  enough  to  bo  used  in  sculpture  and  architecture.  It 
M  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance,  as  that  of  Volterra  in 
Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of  art  in  Florence 
ud  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more  easily 
»ronght. 

Formt  of  stratification, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of 
<*eof  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 
Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass 
^^ffough  several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser 
P*in,  some  white,  others  of  a  dark  colour,  and  below  these,  layers 
of  shale  and  sandstone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae, 
•fid  containing  beautiful  impressions  of  plants.    Then  again  we  meet 
with  beds  of  pure  and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sand- 
stones, and  underneath  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or 
beds  of  limestone,  filled  with  corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  dis- 
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tinguishable  from  another  by  certain  fossils,  or  by  the  abundance      oi 
particular  species  of  shells  or  zoophytes. 

This  alternation  of  (iitferent  kinds  of  ruck  produces  the  most  A^u. 
tinct  stratification ;  and  we  often  iind  bods  of  limestone  and  maj-J^ 
conglomerate  and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  a^^ain  and  ag&in^ 
in  nearly  regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata. 
The  causes  which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and 
have  been  fully  discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modi'rn  changes  of 
the  earth's  surface.*     It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  Uetf 
and  seas  are  charged  with  sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition, 
coicur,  and  grain  according  to  the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometime* 
flcKided  and  rapid,  at  other  iK'riods  low  an<l  feeble ;  different  triba- 
tari'^s,  also,   draining  peculiar  countries   and   soils,   and   therefore 
clitrged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct  periods.    It 
was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  nn^l  currents  undermine  the 
clills  during  wintry  stonns,  and  sweep  away  the  materials  into  the 
deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing  bat 
the  iinest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of 
these  operations,  reiwated  as  they  are,  year  a^er  year,  and  century 
after  century ;  but  I  may  suggest  an  explanation  of  tiic  manner  in 
wliich  some  micaceous  sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in 
which  wo  see  innumerable  thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine 
quartzose  sand.  I  observed  the  same  arrangement  of  materials  in 
recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  of  La  Koche  St.  Bernard  in  Brit- 
tany, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ix)ire.  The  surrounding  rocks  are  of  gneiss^ 
which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when  this  dries  at  low  water, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay,  divided  by  thin  seams 
of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or  in  that  of  mica- 
ceous sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood  If  we  take  a  handful  of 
quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear  running 
stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water,  the 
grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  arc  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  fiat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all 
alone  reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  dis* 
tinct  micaceous  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  heavier  mineral  of  the  two; 
but  it  remains  a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its 
greater  extent  of  surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that 
where  such  mud  is  acted  upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin 
plates  of  mica  will  be  carried  farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same 
places  as  tlie  grains  of  quartz ;  and  since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers  of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be 
thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Original  harisontality. — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 

•  Consult   Index    to    Principles    of  Geology,   **  Stratification,"  ••  duTena," 
«  Deltas,"  •*  Water,"  &c 
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under  sarfftces  of  strata,  or  the  **  planes  of  stratification,"  are  parallel. 
Althoogh  this  is  not  strictly  true,  thcjmake  an  approach  to  parallelism, 
for  the  same  reason  that  sediment  is  usually  dcpor^itcd  at  first  in  nearly 
horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by  no  moans 
be  attributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizon  tali  ty  in  the  bed  of  the 
Kt:  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no  matter  has  been 
recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as  uneven  as  that 
of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys,  and  ravines. 
Tet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  where  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should  see 
extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently 
from  the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces 
ilong  particles  of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to 
settle  in  hollows  or  depressions  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the 
force  of  a  current  than  when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves 
diminish  from  the  surface  downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  deprcs- 
noDB  where  the  water  is  deepest 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be 
sometimes  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  secti  >n, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of 
various-coloured  layers  of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in 
showers  upon  uneven  ground.  Thus  let  A  B  (fig.  1.)  be  two  ridfjes, 
with  an  intervening  valley.  These  original  inequalities  of  the 
surface  have  been  gradually  effa<;ed  by  beds  of  sand  and  ashes 
«i  d,  e,  the  surface  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated  them- 
p.    J  t elves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  slinpo 

^  *  of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each   bed   is 

thickest  at  the  bottom.  At  first  a 
great  many  particles  would  be  carried 
by  their  own  gravity  down  tlie  steep 


of  A  and  B,  and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind 
M  they  fell  off  the  ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which 
Would  thus  become  more  and  more  effaced  as  the  strata  accumulated 
from  c  to  e.  This  levelling  operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more 
dear  to  the  student  by  supposing  a  number  of  parallel  trenches  to  be 
^Dgina  plain  of  moving  sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case 
^  wind  would  soon  cause  all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disaj)pear, 
•nd  the  surface  would  be  as  uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in 
DWtion  can  exert  this  levelling  power  on  similar  materials  more 
easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  lose  in  water  more  than  a  tliird 
of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  specific  gravity  of  rocks 
being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of  water,  which  is 
estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud  would  be  still 
greater  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds  that  of  fresh. 
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Yet>  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new 
deposits  in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  canses,  sach  as 
eddies  in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in 
another  direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may 
sometimes  follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find 
at  length  that  each  individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds 
which  were  previously  above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials 
are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and  conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rardy 
be  traced  many  yards  without  varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an 
end  abruptly.    (See  ^g.  2.) 


Fig.  2. 
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Section  of  strata  of  tanditooe,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  cross  stratification.  —  There  is  also  another  phe* 
nomenon  of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata^ 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed 

Fig.S. 


Section  of  aand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Difrfrleiwade,  Dedfordahire. 
Height  20  feet.    (Green-saud  furma'.iun.) 

obliquely  to  the  general  planes  of  stratification.  To  this  diagonal 
arrangement  the  name  of  "false  or  cross  stratification"  has  been 
given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  3.)  we  see  seven  or  eight 
large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and  brown,  and  the  lines  Oj  b,  e, 
mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  stratification,  which  are  nearly 
horizontal,  liut  the  greater  part  of  the  subordinate  lamin»  do  not 
conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep  slope,  the  indinatioa 
being  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  the  compass.  When  dia 
sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here  represented,  the 
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deTifttion  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminae  cannot  possibly  be 
aeooanted  for  bj  any  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  acquired  during 
the  coDBolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can  such  irre- 
gularities be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose  that  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  motions  of 
waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel  to  be 
thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots  instead  of  being  spread 
oat  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
fbnned,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river 
ianns  its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4.)  to  be  thus  formed  with 


«g.  4. 


a  steep  sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer 
of  sediment  Na  1.  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its 
surface.  Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in 
soecessiouy  so  that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  J£  the  current  then 
increases  in  velocity,  it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass 
down  to  the  dotted  line  e  (fig.  4.),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus 
removed  farther  on,  so  as  to  form  the  layers  6,  6,  7,  8.  We  have 
DOW  the  bank  B  C  D  E  (fig.  5.),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  6. 


and  on  which  the  nearly  horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  II,  may  then 
accumulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig.  3.  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  suc- 
cessive strata  may  sometimes  have  an  opposite  slope.  This  is  well 
seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the  Sufiblk  coast.     A  portion 

of  one  of  these  is  represented  in 
fig.  6.,  where  the  layers,  of  which 
there  are  about  six  in  the  thick- 
ness of  an  inch,  are  composed  of 
qiiartzose  grains.  This  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  the 
altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 

ClWbetwpen  Mluncr  and  Dunwich.  CUrrCUtS  in  tho  SamC  plaCO. 

The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many 
miles  in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  near  Nice.     The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly 
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in  the  sea,  so  that  a  deptli  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  ofien  found 
within  a  stone*s  throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000 
feet  within  half  a  mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl, 
f-T  conglomerate,  intervene  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains^  as 
in  the  annexed  fig.  (7.),  where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds 

Monte  Calva  Fig.  7. 


Section  from  Monti*  Calvo  to  the  sea  bj  the  valley  of  Maffnan,  near  Nice. 

A.  Dolomite  and  Mnditone.    (Green-iand  formation  ?) 

a,  b.  d.  Bedi  of  grayel  and  sand. 

c.  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  St.  Madeleine,  with  marine  shells. 

of  gravel  and  sand  may  be  traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a 
distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these 
beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being  always  southward  or  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about  25^  They  are  exposed  to  view 
in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height, 
which  bound  the  valley  through  which  the  river  Magnan  flows. 
Although,  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear  to  be  parallel  and 
uniform,  they  arc  nevertheless  found,  when  examined  closely,  to  be 
wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet 
or  yards,  so  that  wo  may  suppose  them  to  have  been  thrown  down 
originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank  where  a  river  or  alpine 
torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea^  and  formed  a 
delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this 
part  of  the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast 
would  acquire  its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and 
a  deep  channel  might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when 
the  snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they 
subside,  fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ^ 
so  that  it  may  l)e  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley 
of  the   Magnan,   consisting  of  coarse   gravel  alternating  with  fin» 
sediment,  are  still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  tho 
mouth  of  tho  Var.     They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  i& 
the  form  of  great  shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus ;  such  being  the 
original  mode  of  accumulation  of  all  coarse  materials  conveyed  into 
deep  water,  especially  where   they  are  composed  in  great  part  of 
pebbles,  which  cannot  be  transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  cur- 
rent h  of  moderate  velocity.    By  inattention  to  facts  and  inferencef 
of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  estimate  has  sometimes  been  made 
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of  the  suppofled  depth  of  the  ancient  ocean.  There  ran  be  no  doubt, 
for  example,  that  the  strau  a,  fig.  7.,  or  those  nearest  to  Monte 
Gilro,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  b,  and  these  again  were 
formed  before  c  ;  but  the  vertical  depth  of  graTcl  and  sand  in  any 
oDe  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding  at 
anj  point  3000  or  4000  feet  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination 
was  doe  to  subsequent  movements,  we  should  then  be  forced  to  con- 
dude,  that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers 
of  mad  and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

In  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which 
onnot  be  given  in  this  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when 
the  deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the 
ftlpine  declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now 
behold  at  many  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
ue  of  comparatively  modem  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams 
of  loamy  marl  intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  arc  fossil  shells, 
half  of  which  belong  to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Ripple  mark, — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of 
sandstones  of  all  ages  (sec  tig.  S.\  and  which  is  so  often  f  cen  on  the 

Fif.a. 


Slftb  of  lipple-raarkfHl  (n»'w  re«i)  sandstone  from  Chr*hir*». 

8ca-shore  at  low  tide,  seems  to  origiiiato  in  the  drifting  of  materials 
along  the  bottom  of  the  water,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  whieli 
may  explain  the  inclined  layers  above  described.  This  ripple  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  beach  between  liigh  and  low  water  mark,  but 
is  also  produced  on  sands  which  are  constantly  covered  by  water. 

c  2 
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Similar  undulating  ridges  and  furrows  may  also  be  sometimes  seen 
on  the  surface  of  drift  snow  and  blown  sand.  The  following  is  the 
manner  in  which  I  once  observed  the  motion  of  the  air  to  produce 
this  effect  on  a  large  extent  of  level  beach,  exposed  at  low  tide  near 
Calais.  Clouds  of  fine  white  sand  were  blown  from  the  neighbour- 
ing dunes,  so  as  to  cover  the  shore,  and  whiten  a  dark  level  sur- 
face of  sandy  mud,  and  this  fresh  covering  of  sand  was  beautifully 
rippled.  On  levelling  all  the  small  ridges  and  furrows  of  this  ripple 
over  an  area  of  several  yards  square,  I  saw  them  perfectly  restored  in 
about  ten  minutes,  the  general  direction  of  the  ridges  being  always  at 
right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind.  The  restoration  began  by  the  ap- 
pearance here  and  there  of  small  detached  heaps  of  sand,  which  soon 
lengthened  and  joined  together,  so  as  to  form  long  sinuous  ridges  with 
intervening  furrows.  Each  ridge  had  one  side  slightly  inclined,  and 
the  other  steep  ;  the  lee-side  being  always  steep,  as  b,  r, — d^  e  ;  the 
windward-side  a  gentle  slope,  as  a,  6,  — c,dy  fig.  9.     When  a  gust  of 

Fig.  9. 


wind  blew  with  sufficient  force  to  drive  along  a  cloud  of  sand,  all 
the  ridges  were  seen  to  be  in  motion  at  once,  each  encroaching  on 
the  furrow  before  it,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  filling  the 
place  which  the  furrows  had  occupied.     The  mode  of  advance  was 
by  the  continual  drifting  of  grains  of  sand  up  the  slopes  a  h  and  e  d, 
many  of  which  grains,  when  they  arrived  at  b  and  d,  fell  over  the 
scarps  b  c  and  d  e,  and  were  under  shelter  from  the  wind ;  so  that 
they  remained  stationary,  resting,  according  to  their  shape  and  mo- 
mentum, on  different  parts  of  the  descent,  and  a  few  only  rolling  to 
the  bottom.     In  this  manner  each  ridge  was  distinctly  seen  to  movs 
slowly  on  as  often  as  the  force  of  the  wind  augmented.     Occasionallj 
part  of  a  ridge,  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  overtook  the 
ridge  immediately  before  it,  and  became  confounded  with  it,  thui^ 
causing  those  bifurcations  and  branches  which  are  so  common, 
two  of  which  are  seen  in  the  slab,  fig.  8.     We  may  observe  this 
figuration  in  sandstones  of  all  ages,  and  in  them  also,  as  now 
the  sea-coast,  we  may  often  detect  two  systems  of  ripples  interferi 
with  each  other ;  one  more  ancient  and  half  effaced,  and  a  newer 
in  which  the  grooves  and  ridges  are  more  distinct,  and  in  a  differs? 
direction.    This  crossing  of  two  sets  of  ripples  arises  froni  a  chan 
of  wind,  and  the  new  direction  in  which  the  waves  are  thrown  on 
shore. 

The  ripple  mark  is  usually  an  indication  of  a  sea-beach,  or 
water  from  6  to  10  feet  deep,  for  the  agitation  caused  by  waves  evi 
during  storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.     To  this  rule,  howev 
there  are  some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple  marks  have  been  o 
served  at  the  depth  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained 
currents  or  large  bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud 
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nd  It  the  depth  of  SCO  or  eyen  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however, 
■i^iisoaUjbe  distinguished  from  current  ripple  bj  frequent  changes 
nits  direction.  In  a  slab  of  sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick, 
tbefiim>w8  or  ridges  of  an  ancient  ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several 
■eeeflBire  lamin»  to  run  towards  different  points  of  the  compass. 


1. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

iBAXQEMXNT    OF    FOSSILS  IN  STRATA — FRESHWATER  AND  MARINE. 

^MMRTe  dcpositioD  indicated  bj  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  sheUs — 
^wrfsof  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  iix)m  fossils — Serpula  attached  to 
ipitingiis — Wood  bored  bj  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  infusoria 
— Oialk  derired  principallj  from  organic  bodies — ^Distinction  of  freshwater  from 
BiriDe  formations —  Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells —  Roles  for  recognizing 
Dsrioe  testacea — Gjrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — Alternation  of 
mtrine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Hating  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
tu  as  thej  are  determined  hj  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter, 
we  mxj  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  re- 
Biins  are  distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often 
be  unable  to  detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposi- 
tion, if  particular  kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at 
certain  depths  in  the  mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells 
of  some  one  or  more  species  predominate  ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells; 
and  at  a  third,  corals ;  while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of 
vegetable  matter,  commonly  derived  from  land  plants,  separating 
strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
t]M)iisaDd  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to 
.bottom ;  but  the  diflSculty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin 
of  stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufficient 
time  for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of 
tbe  fact  that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer 
was  once  the  uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in 
which  aquatic  animals  lived.  Each  stratum  in  fact,  however  far  it 
Dtajr  now  lie  beneath  the  surface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or 
loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and 
other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled 
to  determine  whether  the  deposition  was  ^low  or  rapid,  whether  it 
took  place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  from  land, 
and  whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.  Some  limestones 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  corals,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  evident 

•  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joorn.  voL  xxxi.;  and  Darwin,  Vole.  Islands,  p.  134. 
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that  the  present  position  of  each  fossil  zoophyte  hta  been  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  grew  originally.  The  aria  of  the  coral, 
for  example,  if  its  natural  growth  is  erect,  stiU  remains  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  a tratili cation.  If  the  stratum  be  now  horizontal,  the 
roond  spherical  heads  of  certain  species  continue  appennost,  and 
their  points  of  attachment  are  directed  downwards.  This  arrange- 
ment is  sometimes  repeated  throughout  a  great  succession  of  strata. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  growth  of  similar  zoophytes  in  modem 
reefs,  we  infer  thSt  the  rate  of  increase  was  extremely  slow,  and  some 
of  the  fossils  must  have  flourished  for  ages  like  forest  trees,  before 
they  attuned  so  large  a  size.  Daring  these  ages,  the  water  remained 
clear  and  transparent,  for  such  corals  cannot  live  in  turbid  water. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  thousands  of  full-grown  shells  dis- 
persed every  where  throughout  a  long  series  of  airatn,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  time  was  required  for  the  multiplication  of  successiro 
generations ;  and  the  evidence  of  slow  accumulation  is  rendered  more 
striking  from  the  proofs,  so  often  discovered,  of  fossil  bodies  having 
lun  for  a  time  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  afier  death  before  they  were 
imbedded  in  sediment.  Nothing,  for  example,  is  more  common  than 
to  sec  fossil  oyslers  in  clay,  with  serpulse,  or  tHirnacles  (acorn-shells), 
or  corals,  and  other  creatures,  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  valves,  ao 
that  the  mollusk  was  certunly  not  buried  in  argillaceous  mud  the 
moment  it  died-  There  must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  it 
was  still  surrounded  with  clear  water,  when  the  creatures  whose  re- 
mains now  adhere  to  it,  grew  from  an  embryo  to  a  mature  state. 
Attached  shells  which  are  merely  external,  like  some  of  the  ser- 
pul»  (a)  in  the  annexed  Rgure  (fig.  10.),  may  often  have  grown 
npon  an  oyster  or  other  shell  while  the  animal  within  was  still  living; 
but  if  they  are  found  on  the  inside, 
it  could  only  happen  after  the 
death  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell 
which  affords  the  support  Thns, 
in  flg.  10.,  it  will  be  seen  that  two 
scrpuhc  have  grown  on  the  inte- 
rior, one  of  them  exactly  on  the 
place  where  the  adductor  muscle 
of  the  Gryphaa  (a  kind  of  oyater) 

Some  fossil  shells,  even  if  simply 
attached  to  the  outside  of  others, 
bear  full  testimony  to  the  conclu- 
sion above  alluded  to,  namely,  that 
an  interval  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  creature  to  whose 
shell  they  adhere,  and  the  burial  of 
the  same  in  mud  or  sand.  The  sea> 
iircliins  or  Echini,  so  abundant  in 
wliitechalk,  afford  agood  illostra- 
tion.     It  is  well  known  that  these 
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"'"mI^  irhea  linng,  are  inTuubl;  covered  with  numeroua  inckers, 
or  gelatjnons  tabes,  called  "ambulscrat,"  bectuiite  the;  serve  as  organs 
of  motion.  Thej  are  also  armed  with  spines  supported  hj  rows  of 
tubercles.  Tb.e»e  last  are  only  seen  aflcr  the  death  of  the  sea-urchin, 
when  the  spines  have  dropped  otF,  In  fig.  12.  a  living  species  of 
Spatangtu,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with  one  half  of  its 


fMaikicbilE. 

■.  Tbe  une  nafsJIM. 

shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11.  a  fossil  of  the  same  genus 
from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surface  which  the 
individuals  of  this  family  exhibit  when  denuded  of  their  bristles. 
The  full-grown  Serpula,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  eiternally, 
could  not  have  begun  to  grow  till  tbe  Spatangvt  had  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be 

carried  a  step  farther.     Tfaus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea- 

urchin  in  tbe  chalk  (see  fig.  13.),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower 

▼alvc  of  a  Crania,  a  genus  of  bivalve  raoUusca.      The  upper  valve 

n*.  is.  (^1  fig-  13.)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though 

occasionally  foufid*n  a  perfect  state  of  preservation 

in  white  chalk  at  some  distance.     In  this  case,  we 

see  clearly  that  the  sea-urchin  first  lived  from  youth 

to  age,  then  died  and  lost  its  spines,  which  were 

carried  away.      Then  the  young  Crania  adhered 

to  the  bared  shell,  grew  and  perished  in  its  turn ; 

^  after  which  the  upper  valve  was  separated  from 

J  the  lower  before  the  Echinvt  became  enveloped  in 

chalky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustratiou  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  »  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  Iftnd.  We 
meet  with  mao^  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and 
stems  of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled 
all  over  by  the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mol- 
Insk  still  remaining  in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  1 5.  e,  a  re- 
presentation is  given  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  pierced  by  the  Teredo 
navatu,  or  common  ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and 
ships.  When  the  cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  the 
wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at  the  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces, 
SB  shown  at  c.     In  like  manner,  a  piece  of  fossil  wood  (a.  fle-  14.) 
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hu  been  perforated  bj  ko  anim&l  of  m  kindred  but  extinct  genas, 
called  Teredina  \>j  Lamarck.  The  calcareooa  tube  of  thii  mollnsk 
was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered  on  to  the  valves  of  the  shell  {b), 


which  therefore  cannot  be  detached  from  the  tube,  like  the  Talves  of 
the  recent  Teredo.  The  wood  in  this  fossil  specimen  is  now  con- 
rerted  into  a  atony  maas,  a  mixture  of  clay  and  lime;  but  it  must 
once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea,  when  the  Teredina 
lived  upon  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again,  before  the 
infant  colony  settled  upon  the  drift  wood,  the  branch  of  a  ti«e  most 
have  been  float«d  down  to  the  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by  a 
flood,  or  torn  off  and  caat  into  the  waves  by  the  wind:  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  back  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for 
years  on  dry  land,  enjoying  a  flt  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  are  rocks  in  the  interior 
of  continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights 
above  the  sea,  almost  entirely  made  np  of  the  remuns  of  soophytes 
and  testacea.  Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds 
and  coral-reefs ;  and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been 
extremely  gradual  But  there  are  a  variety  of  atony  deposits  in  the 
earth's  crust,  now  proved  to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and 
animals  of  which  the  organic  origin  was  not  suspected  until  of  late 
yean,  even  by  naturalists.  Great  surprise  was  therefore  created  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehrenberg,  of  Berlin,  that  a  certain 
hind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was  entirely  composed  of  mil- 
lions of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which  the  Prussian  naturalist 
refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  moat  others  now  believe  to 
be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and  ponds  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomaceee  by  those  naturalists 
who  believe  in  their  vegetable  origin.    The  substuice  alluded  to  has 
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loDg  been  well  known  in  the  uts,  being  used  in  the  fonn  of  powder 
fw  poJishing  stonei  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among  other 
pltea,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
onr  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  than  14  feet  thick.  This  stone,  when  ex- 
inuaed  with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  sili- 
ni-ii 


yt: 


teooa  plates  or  ihutnlea  of  the  above-mentioned  Diatomaceie,  united 
together  witbont  any  visible  cement  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea 
of  their  extreme  minDteness ;  but  Ehrenberg  estimates  that  in  the 
Bilin  tripoU  there  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  GaiUontUa 
Auatu  (see  fig.  17.)  in  everj  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220 
grains,  <a  aboiit  187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke, 
tberefore,  that  vre  make  with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions, 
perhsps  tens  of  millions,  of  perfect  fossib  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

The  remains  of  these  Diatomacete  are  of  pure  silcx,  and  their  forms 
•re  TariooB,  but  rerj  marked  and  constat  in  particular  genera 
and  species.     Thus,  in  the 
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above  described,  tbere  occurs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  stratum 
at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact  stone,  a  kind  of  semi- 
opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomacese  and  spiculs  of  the 
SpongiUa  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  tc^ether  bj,  siliceous  matter. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most  delicate  IXa- 
tomaceae  have  been  dissolved  hj  water,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to 
this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  insects 
in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  bj  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proporticm  as 
the  opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Flanitz  in 
Saxony,  the  species  of  DiatomacesB  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehren- 
berg)  are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to 
formations  of  the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  with  in 
peat-mosses,  has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innn- 
merable  articulated  threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour,  composed 
partly  of  fiint  and  partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the 
cases  of  a  minute  microscopic  body,  called  GaiUonella  ferruginea 
(fig.  18.). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceas  have 
contributed  their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to 
suspect  that  other  deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been 
supposed  to  be  inorganic,  may  in- reality  have  been  derived  from 
microscopic  organic  bodies.  That  this  is  the  case  with  the  white 
chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock  having  been  observed  to 
abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as  echini,  testaoea^ 
bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Lonsdale,  on 
examining,  in  Oct.  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Greological  Society  of 
London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England, 
found,  on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to 
the  eye  simply  as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils. 
He  obtained  above  a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of 
chalk,  some  being  fragments  of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others 
entire  Foraminitera  and  Cytherids.  The  annexed  drawings  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The 
figures  a  a  represent  their  natural  size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the 

Cjftkm'tke  aud  Poraminifera  from  the  chalk. 
Fig.  2J.  Fig.  2'i.  Fig.  33.  Fig.M. 


cr  i  •*€  "^ 


Cythcn\  Mull.  Portion  <  f  Cri$tellarfa  BostUina, 

CytAerina,  Lam.  Hodotaria.  rotulatc 

smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  fig.  24.,  are  gigantic  in  comparison  with 
the  cases  of  Diatomaceao  before  mentioned.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into  which  these  Foraminifera 
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irediTidfld  are  actaallj  often  filled  with  Uioasftnds  of  well-preflerred 
crginie  bodies,  which  abound  in  eyeiy  minate  grain  of  chalk,  and 
ire  especially  apparent  in  tho  wliite  coating  of  flints,  often  accom- 
panied bj  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculs  of  sponges.  After 
reflectiDg  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on  to  conjecture 
that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  iiilin  has  been 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains,  no 
also  manj  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be  re- 
cognised may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
animalcules. 

**  The  dnat  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  I " — Btbov. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of 
the  real  wonders  of  nature  I  for  here  we  discover  proofs  that  the 
calcareous  and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not 
onlj  been  once  alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  still  retains  the  organic  structure  whicli,  at  periods 
of  time  incalculably  remote,  was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers 
of  life. 

Freshwater  and  marine  fossils,  —  Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms ;  but  the  imbedded  fossiU  arc 
veiy  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animab  which 
frequent  lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wiglit  formations  of  marl  and 
limestone,  more  than  60  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  tlie  shells  are 
principally,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their 
freshwater  origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now 
abounding  in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in 
^ranner  latitudes. 

Li  nuiny  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvcrgne,  for  example,  strata  of 
Hmestone,  marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick, 
which  contain  exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with 
the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells 
scattered  through  some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly 
great ;  and  there  are  districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely 
contain  any  other  fossils  except  snail-shells  (helices) ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  limestone  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Maycnce  and 
Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Findheim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In 
order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  the  geologist  has  only  to 
examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents  which  enter  tho  Swiss  lakes 
when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly-formed  plain  where  the 
Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees  sand  and  mud 
strewed  over  with  innumerable  dead  land  shells,  which  have  been 
brought  down  from  valleys  in  tho  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring, 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on 
the  horders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find 
countless  land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes, 
stagnant  pools,  and  marshes.     These  individuals  have  been  washed 
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awftj  from  the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  rirer  and  its  tributariM, 
Home  from  mountainous  regions,  others  from  the  low  country. 

Although  freshwater  formations  arc  often  of  great  tliickDeaa,  jet 
the^  are  usnallj  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine 
deposits,  just  as  lakes  and  estnariea  are  of  small  dimensions  in  oom- 
parison  with  sesa. 

We  maj  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  bj  the  abaenee 
of  many  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For 
example,  there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any  soo- 
phytesi  no  chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic 
Foraminifera.  But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the 
moUusca  that  we  are  guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question. 
In  a  freshwater  deposit,  the  number  of  individual  shells  is  oft«n  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  a  marine  stratum ;  but  there  is  a  smaller 
variety  of  species  and  genera.  This  might  bo  anticipated  from  the 
fact  that  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  freshwater  and  land  shells 
are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  marine.  Thus,  the  genera  of  trae 
mollusca  according  to  Blainville's  system,  excluding  thoK  of  extinct 
species  and  those  without  shells,  amount  to  about  200  in  number,  of 
which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater  genera  scarcely  form  more  than 
a  sixth.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are 
marine,   aboat  tea  only  out  of  ninety  genera  being   freshwater. 


Among  these  last,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and 
fossil,  are  Cyela$,  Cyrena,   Unio,  and  Anodonta  (see  figures);  the 


two  first  and  two  last  of  which  arc  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into 
each  other. 

'  See  Sjnoptic  Tabic  in  BlainTiUe'i  Ualaeologie. 
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Ijunarck  divided  the  biTKlve  moUnjcft  ioto 
the  Dimj/ary,  or  thoae  hsring  two  ]»rg«  mus- 
inlar  impressions  in  emch  Talre,  u  a  A  ia  the 
Cf  clss,  fig.  2fi.,  ftnd  the  Monm^yary,  such  aa 
the  ojater  and  scallopt  in  which  there  is  only 

\  one  of  these  impresnons,  u  ia  seen  in  fig.  30. 

I  Now,  as  none  of  these  last,  or  the  unimuscuhu- 
bivalTea,  are  freshwater,  we  may  at  once  pre- 
aume  a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 
to  be  muine. 

■-  The  ontvalre  sheila  most  characteristic  of 
fmh-waler  deposits  are,  Ptaiot^ii,  LgjHnea,  and  Paludina.     (See 


oTWiiUr  ''fOuU.    Huili.  IbHll.    Huu' 

fgnrea.)     Bat  to  these  arc  occasionally  added    Phy$a,    Suetinea, 
Aaei/tw,  Valvata,  Melanoptu,  Melania,  and  Neritina.   (See  figures.) 

Flf.  H.  Fig.  19.  FII.U.  FJ(.t7. 


4i;^.^  ^    4 


k*M.    Lmii,  Hlilris. 


In  regard  to   one  of  tlicsc,    the  Ancylu*  (iif;.  35.),    Mr,  Gray 
observes  that  it  sometimes  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  marine 

FIt-SS.  FIg.W.  FlB-lO.  FIj.*!. 


,   eiccpt  in   the  animal.     The  shell,   however,   of  the 
Aneylui  is  nsnally  thinner.* 

"  Gray,  PhiL  Trans.,  1895,  p.  303. 
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Some    naturklists  include  Neritina  (fig.  42.)    sai    the    mkrioe 
Xerila  (fig.  43.)  in  the  sune  genus,  it  being  scaroel;  posnble  to 


SirtUHM  gMmlia.    FarlibifhI.  tirrila  grimmlala.    Far 

distinguish  the  two  by  good  generic  characters.     Bn 
a  general  rule,  the  fluviatilc  species  are  smaller,  smoother, 
and  more  globuUu-  than  the  marine  ;  and  they  h&ve  never, 
like  the  Nertbt,  the  inner  mugin  of  the  outer  lip  toothed  j 
or  irenulated.     (See  fig.  43.) 

A  few-  genera,  among  which  Cerilhium  (fig.  44.)  is  the  I 
mOKt  abundant,  are  common  both  to  rivers  and  the  sea, 
having  species  peculiar  to  each.     Other  genera,  like  Auri-  < 
cuia  (Gg>  38.),  are  amphibious,  frequenting  marshes,  espe-  ifff^'n 
cially  near  the  sea. 

The  teiTostrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant 
genera  among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  slate,  are  iletix 
(fig.  45.);  Cyelottoma  (fig.  46.),  Pupa  (fig.  47.),  ClauiUia  (fig.  48.), 

Fir  «*' 


Btilimtu  (fig.  49-),  and  Achatina ;  which  two  last  are  nearly  allied 
and  [>ass  iuto  each  other. 

I1te  Ampullaria  (fig.  50.),  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhabiting 

fif-w  rivers  and   ponds  in   hot  countries.     Many  foeul 

.^  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genns,  but  they 

^fl^j^k  have  been  found  chiefly  in  marine  formations,  and 

pT  ^31^     are  suspected  by  some  concbologists  to  belong  to 

ttiij|H|k    Nnfiea  and  other  marine  genera. 

^^m^^^K        '^'  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  spe- 

>SBP     cies,  with  the  exception  of  iVeiancpnt  (fig.  41.), 

"^^^  nnd  Aehtitina,  which  has  a  slight  indentation,  have 

''"fin  1  Be" II »?."-.''    entire  months;   and  this  circumstanoe  may  often 

siTVt'  as  a  co]]veniont  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  frmn  marine 

stntta;  sinci".   if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  the  months  arc  ne* 

entire,  we  may  presinue  that  ihf  furmaiion  is  marine.     The  aper- 

tilK  is  sHid  io  be  entire  in  such  shells  as  the  AmptUiaria  and  the 

land    shells   i^tigs.  45  —  49.1,   when   its  outline  ia  not  intemipted 

by  an  indcuuiion  or  notch,  such  as  that  seen  at  &  iit  AndUaria 
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(fi;.  S'2.);  or  is  not  prolonged  into  a  cmnitl,  as  that  seen  at  a  in 
FUurvtoma  (fig.  Al.). 

The  mouths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  nnivalTes  have 
these  notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  speeiea  are  carnivorous ; 
fig- 11>  Fit.  M. 


wkereas  nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  months,  arc  plant-caters ; 
irhether  the  species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial 

lIuTe  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  on  occasional  ex- 
t«frtiaD  to  one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerithiitm  (£g.  44.), 
illhoDgh  provided  with  a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which 
inhibit  salt,  others  brackish,  and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are 
MJd  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  very  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the 
ibeQ^  of  Cypris,  a  minute  crtistaceous  animal,  having  n  shell  much 
ntembting  tha  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living 
tpecies  of  this  genua  swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  poolH  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  their  shells  are  not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive 
u  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a  deposit^  because  the  majority  of 
species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the  some  order,  the  Cytkerina  of 
lamtrck  (see  above,  fig.  21.  p.  26.),  inhabit  saltwater;  and,  although 
iW  uimal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
tint  oF  the  Cj/prit. 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Ckara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants, 
*n  tery  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vcssela  were 
oiled,  before  their  trne  nature  was  known,  gyrogoniccs,  and  were 
•opposed  to  be  foraminiferoua  shells.     (See  fig.  53.  a.) 

IIm  Chara  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their 
seed-vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of 
relating  decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  wc  may  attribute 
their  abundance  in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  54.) 
represents  a  branch  of  one  of  many  new  specifs  found  by  Professor 
-^ici  in  the  lakes  of  Northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant 
is  more  globular  than  in  the  British  Chara,  and  therefore  more 
ii«uly  resembles  in  form  the  extinct  fossil  species  found  in  England, 

*  for  figures  of  foKil  species  OS  Purbeck,  see  below,  ch.  xn 
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France,  and  other  countries.    The  stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vesseb, 
of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modem  shell  mad  and  in  andeai 

Fig.  a.  Flf.  54. 


Chora  wiedteaginkUt ;  Chora  da$tiea  i  recent.    Italy. 
f'iMil.    Upper  Eocene,  I«le  of  Wight. 

a.  Sessile  seed  Tostel  between  the  divisioai  of 

o.  Seed-Tesiel,  the  leaves  of  the  female  plant. 

magnified  SO  b.  MagnifltHi  trantrerse  section  of  a  branch, 

diameters.  with  five  seed-Tessels,  seen  from  below 

6.  Stem,  magnified.  apwaids. 

freshwater  formations.  They  are  generally  composed  of  a  large 
tube  surrounded  bj  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem  being  divided  at 
certain  interrals  bj  transverse  p&rtitions  or  joints.     (See  hy  fig.  53.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter, 
impressions  of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing 
freshwater  shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in 
which  such  remains  are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  Into  lakes^ 
especially  during  floods,  has  been  fully  treated  of  in  the  ''  Principles 
of  Geology."  • 

The  remains  of  flah  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the 
freshwater  origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch, 
pike,  and  loach  {Cyprinus,  Perca,  Esox^  and  Cobitis),  as  also  LebiaSj 
being  peculiar  to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater 
and  some  marine  species,  as  Coitus,  Mugil^  and  AnguiUay  or  eeL 
The  rest  are  either  common  to  rivers  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon ;  or 
are  exclusively  characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observa- 
tions respecting  fossil  fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more 
modem  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for  in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the 
forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  existing  fishes,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  derive  any  positive 
information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the  element  in  which  strata 
were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a 
small  and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When 
it  occurs  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate 
occupation  of  certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the 
flood  season  the  river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a 
large  area,  depositing  at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the 
salt  water  again  returns,  and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings 
with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine  shells. 

♦  See  Index  of  Principles,  **  Fossilization." 
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ThetB  ire  also  Isgoons  at  the  months  of  nuuij  rivers,  as  the  Nile 
lad  Ififlsissippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
f&d  vldch  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often 
communicate  exdusivelj  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even 
oeoturies ;  and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they 
are  for  long  periods  filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Ljm-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of 
aoskgoos  changes ;  for,  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the 
western  extremity  of  this  long  frith,  which  is  120  miles  in  length, 
iodading  its  windings,  has  been  four  times  fresh  and  four  times  salt, 
a  bar  of  sand  between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  often  formed 
and  removed.  The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824, 
when  the  North  Sea  entered,  killing  all  the  freshwater  shells,  fish, 
and  plants ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus 
wtieuhsus^  together  with  oysters  and  other  marine  mollusca,  have 
soceeeded  the  Cyelas,  LymneOf  Paludina^  and  Chara,* 

Bat  changes  Hke  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  men- 
tioaed  as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account 
for  some  cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fresh- 
water strata.  When  we  find,  as  in  the  south-east  of  England,  a 
great  series  of  freshwater  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon 
nariae  formations  and  again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  the 
cretaceous,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we 
ibafl  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a  different  explanatioif  of  the  phe- 
iomen8.t 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OOHSOLIDATION  OF  STRATA  AND  PETRIFACTION  OF  FOSSILS. 

Ckemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
I7  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure— 
Hmeralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  how  formed — Fossil 
wood — Goppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silez  derived  from  de- 
composition of  felspar — Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
iHiml,  of  others  when  mnch  decayed. 

Havwo  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
inenUiy  formations,  both  as  depefident  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
ouitter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  con- 
solidation of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  or- 
g&oic  remains. 
Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  —  A  distinction  has  been  made 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Lym-Fiord." 
t  See  below,  Chap.  XVITI.,  on  the  Wcaldcn. 
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by  geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  me- 
chanical, origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud, 
sand,  or  pebbles  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  ac- 
cumulations of  stones  and  scoris  thrown  out  by  a  Tolcano,  which 
have  fallen  into  their  present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But 
the  matter  which  forms  a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically 
suspended  in  water,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by 
chemical  action.  In  this  manner  carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipi- 
tated upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where  mineral  springs  abound,  and 
where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin,  is  deposited.  In  these 
springs  the  lime  is  usually  held  in  solution  by  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water,  on  issuing  from 
the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous  matter  then 
falls  down  in  a  solid  state,  encrusting  shells,  fragments  of  wood  and 
leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  arc  formed  by  the  stony 
skeletons  of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  ce- 
mented together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably 
furnished  to  the  sea  water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals. 
Even  shells  of  which  the  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefs,  are 
very  commonly  found  to  be  encrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of 
limestone,  f 

If  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  de^scribed  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  11.  on  the  original 
horizontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits, 
and  only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely 
chemical  may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  encrust 
the  vertical  walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ; 
but  such  deposits  are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  con^ned 
to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles,  —  It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous 
rocks  that  solidification  takes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  Bat 
there  are  many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into 
operation  long  afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  observe,  where  the 
water  of  ferruginous  or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed 
of  sand  or  gravel,  that  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain 
places  the  whole  has  been  bound  together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set 
of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts  loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kello- 
way  in  Wilt^shire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata  belonging  to  the 
group  called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several 

•  Sec  rrinciples,  Index,  "  Calcareous  f  ll>i<l-  "  Travertin,**  **  Coral  Reefs," 
Springs,"  &c.  &c. 
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coontieB)  the  sand  being  for  the  most  part  looee  and  Ninconsolidated, 
bat  becoming  stony  near  Eellowaj.  In  this  district  there  are  nu- 
menms  fossil  shells  which  have  decomposed,  haying  for  the  most 
part  left  onlj  their  casts.  The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has 
evidently  served,  at  some  former  period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous 
gndnsof  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sandstone  has  been  produced.  If  we 
take  fragments  of  many  other  argillaceons  grits,  retaining  the  casts 
of  shells,  and  plonge  them  into  dilute  muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see 
them  immediately  changed  into  common  sand  and  mud ;  the  cement 
of  Ihne,  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint.  Li 
some  loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced 
a  stage  of  decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched. 
It  is  clear  that  water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the 
caicartous  matter  of  the  shell ;  and  unless  circumstances  cause  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  be  again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not 
be  cemented  together ;  in  which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will 
remain.  The  absence  of  organic  remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks 
may  be  thus  explained ;  but  we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them 
no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded,  as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the 
bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of  moderate  depth  on  which  no  frag- 
ment of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living  creature  can  be  detected  by 
dredging.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  depths  where  the  zero  of 
animal  life  has  been  approached ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  Mediter- 
itmean,  at  the  depth  of  about  230  fathoms,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Prof.  R  Forbes.  In  the  .^gean  Sea  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud 
of  a  very  uniform  character,  and  closely  resembling  chalk,  is  going 
on  in  regions  below  230  fathoms,  and  this  formation  must  be  wholly 
devoid  of  organic  remains.  * 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  lime  may  become  widely 
diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the 
earth's  crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of 
fossil  bodies  is  considered  ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters 
ftre  always  passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to 
colder  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  earth ;  and,  as  often  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  solvent  is  lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to 
separate  from  it  and  solidify.  Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied 
to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragmentary  mixture.  In  some  conglo- 
merates, Hke  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertfordshire  (a  Lower  Eocene 
deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  arc  united  by  a  siliceous 
cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the  rent  passes  as  readily 
through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement. 

It  is,  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when 
they  first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  lani  A  well-known  fact  seems 
to  confirm  this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used 
for  building  and  road-making  are  much  softer  when  first  taken  from 

*  Report  Brit.  Ass.  1843,  p.  178. 
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the  quarry  than  after  thej  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
the^e,  when  once  dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length 
of  time  in  water  without  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found 
desirable  to  shape  the  stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture 
while  they  are  yet  soft  and  wet,  and  while  they  contain  their 
'^  quarry-water,"  as  it  is  called  ;  also  to  break  up  stone  intended  for 
roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in  the  air  for  months  that 
it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps  be  accounted  iJOT  by 
supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest  pores  of  rocks^ 
to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex,  and  other 
minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the  pores 
partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be  them- 
selves deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated. 
On  the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone 
when  frozen ;  because  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water, 
has  crystallized,  so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles 
of  which  the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be 
moulded  like  dough  when  first  found;  and  some  simple  minerals, 
which  are  rigid  and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible 
and  soft  in  their  native  beds :  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite^ 
tremolite,  and  chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the 
case  of  the  beryl.  * 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in 
North  America,  is  soft,  and  often  filled  with  freshwater  shells ;  but 
if  a  piece  be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only 
be  broken  by  a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was 
drained,  such  a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marl* 
stone,  like  that  observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations^  and. 
fike  them  containing  freshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which 
rivers  transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  arti- 
ficial mixture  called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand 
charged  with  about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a 
solid  stone  in  water,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
chemical  affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended 
in  water.  After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual 
attraction  on  each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots, 
forming  lumps,  nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous 
deposits  there  are  calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged 
In  layers  parallel  to  the  general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which 
took  place  after  the  shale  or  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  succes- 
sive laminas ;  for  these  laminae  are  often  traced  in  the  ooncietionfl^ 

*  Dr.  MacCalloch,  Syst.  of  GeoL  vol.  i.  p.  123. 
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lemtmiog  pvalkl  to  those  of  the  surrounding  unconsolidated  rock. 
^'»'  (See  fig.  55.)    Such  nodules  of  lime- 

stone have  ofVen  a  shell  or  other  foreign 
bodj  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  concretionary  structure  are 
those  described  bj  Professor  Sedgwick 
u  iboonding  in  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  north  of  England. 
The  Bpberical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to  a  dia- 
meter of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  concentric  and  radiated 
Btnictarey  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminae  of  original  deposition 
puB  iminterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  cliffs  this  limestone 
resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some  of  the  globular 
manes  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion  of  their 
exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus  the 
hrger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56.)  passes  from  the  stratum 
Fit-  ^-  b  upwards  into  a.     In  this  instance  we 

must  suppose  the  deposition  of  a  series 
of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the  stra- 
tum by  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts 
of  the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have 
gone  on  forming  concentric  coats  around  the  original  nucleus  without 
interfering  with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  re-arranged  by  chemi- 
cal forces,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
eertain  lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  sub- 
aequent  aggregation  of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata 
Fig.  57.  of  grit.  A,  B,  C,  are  charged  unequally 

with  calcareous  matter,  and  that  B  is  the 
—jLjrrjrOT.pJii^  e  most  calcareous.  If  consolidation  takes 
tHlllMl'   \y\jH\ I       place  in  B,  the  concretionary  action  may 

spread  upwards  into  a  part  of  A,  where 


flpharoidal  eoacmiooi  in  niagMilm 
limettooe. 


l'!lB|l,f/J 
C 


the  carbonate  of  lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a 
mass,  dy  e,  fy  forming  a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes 
united  with  B  into  one  solid  mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of 
^vision  d;  e,  being  thus  effaced,  the  line  dy  /,  would  generally  be 
considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B,  though  not  strictly  a  true 
plane  of  stratification. 

Prtsswe  and  heat — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weiglit 
of  the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  with 
the  sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the 
colomn  of  fluid  above.     The  same  happens  in  regard  to  organic  re- 


•  De  la  Heche,  GeoL  Researches,  p.  95.,  and  Gcol.  Observer  (1851),  p.  686. 
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mains  which  are  filled  with  water  under  great  pressure  a  they  sink 
otherwise  they  would  he  immediately  crushed  to  pieces  and  flattened. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  materials  of  a  stratum  remain  in  a  yielding  states 
and  do  not  set  or  solidify,  they  will  be  gradually  squeezed  down  bj 
the  weight  of  other  materials  successively  heaped  upon  them,  just  is 
soft  clay  or  loose  sand  on  which  a  house  is  built  may  give  way.  By 
such  downward  pressure  particles  of  clay,  sand,  and  marl,  may  be- 
come packed  into  a  smaller  space,  and  be  made  to  cohere  together 
permanently. 

Analogous  effects  of  condensation  may  arise  when  the  solid  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  are  forced  in  various  directions  by  those  me- 
chanical movements  afterwards  to  be  described,  by  which  strata  have 
been  bent,  broken,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bocks  of 
more  yielding  materials  must  often  have  been  forced  against  others 
previously  consolidated,  and,  thus  compressed,  may  have  acquired  a 
new  structure.  A  recent  discovery  may  help  us  to  comprehend  how 
fine  sediment  derived  from  the  detritus  of  rocks  may  be  solidified  by 
mere  pressure.  The  graphite  or  "  black  lead  "  of  commerce  having 
become  very  scarce,  Mr.  Brockedon  contrived  a  method  by  which  the 
dust  of  the  purer  portions  of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrowdale  might 
be  recomposcd  into  a  mass  as  dense  and  compact  as  native  graphite. 
The  powder  of  graphite  is  first  carefully  prepared  and  freed  from  air, 
and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  on  a  strong  steel  die,  with  air-tight 
fittings.  It  is  then  struck  several  blows,  each  of  a  power  of  1000 
tons ;  after  which  operation  the  powder  is  so  perfectly  solidified  that 
it  can  be  cut  for  pencils,  and  exhibits  when  broken  the  same  texture 
as  native  graphite. 

But  the  action  of  heat  at  various  depths  in  the  earth  is  probaUy 
the  most  powerful  of  all  causes  in  hardening  sedimentary  strata.  To 
tliis  subject  I  shall  refer  again  when  treating  of  the  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  of  the  slaty  and  jointed  structure. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  —  The  changes  which  fossil 
organic  bodies  have  undergone  since  they  were  first  imbedded  in 
rocks,  throw  much  light  on  the  consolidation  of  strata.    Fossil  sheUs 
in  some  modem  deposits  have  been  scarcely  altered  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  having  simply  lost  a  part  of  their  animal  matter.    Bat  vkx 
other  cases  the  shell  has  disappeared,  and  left  an  impression  only  oi£ 
its  exterior,  or  a  cast  of  its  interior  form,  or  thirdly,  a  cast  of 
shell  itself,  the  original  matter  of  which  has  been  removed. 
different  forms  of  fossilization  may  easily  be  understood  if  we 
the  mud  recently  thrown  out  from  a  pond  or  canal  in  which  there 
sliells.    If  t)ie  mud  be  argillaceous,  it  acquires  consistency  on 
and  on  breaking  open  a  portion  of  it  we  find  that  each  i^ell  has 
impressions  of  its  external  form.    If  we  then  remove  the  shell  itself^^ 
wc  find  within  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  having  the  form  of  the  interior  ^ 
of  the  shell.     This  form  is  often  very  different  from  that  of  the  outer**^ 
shell.    Thus  a  cast  such  as  a,  fig.  68.,  commonly  called  a  fossil  screw,  ^-tf 
would  never  be  suspected  by  an  inexperienced  conchologist  to  be^ 
the  internal  shape  of  the  fossil  univalve,  6,  fig.  58.    Nor  should 
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lure  imagined  at  first  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  6,  fig.  59., 
were  difl^nt  parts  of  the  same  fosslL     The  reader  will  observe,  in 
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PkoMiameUa  HeidingUmeiuia, 
and  cast  of  the  ume.    Coral  Bag. 


Trochus  An^Mcutt  and 
cast.    Uaa. 


tile  last-mentioned  figure  (6,  fig.  59.),  that  an  empty  space  shaded 
^^rk,  which  the  shell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between 
'tlie  enveloping  stone  and  the  cast  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls. 
b  sach  cases  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  par- 
'ticles  removed  bj  water  percola^g  the  rock.     If  the  nucleus  were 
taken  out^  a  hollow  mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form 
of  the  shell  with  its  tubercles  and  striso,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59.,  would 
^  seen  embossed.    Now  if  the  space  alluded  to  between  the  nucleus 
And  the  impression,  instead  of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up 
with  calcareous  spar,  fiint,  pyrites,  or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain 
from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both  of  the  external  and  internal  form 
of  the  original  shell.     In  this  manner  silicified  casts  of  shells  have 
been  formed ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of  the  nucleus  happen  to  be 
incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  procure  in  flint  an  empty. 
shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  original.     This 
Cfct  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing  merely  the 
superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal    organization ;   but   there   is 
toother  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  ana- 
•     tomical  models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  fea- 
^res,  but  the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  organs  are  also 
shown.  Thus  we  find  corals,  originally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only 
the  general  shape,  but  also  the  minute  and  complicated  internal  or- 
ganization are  retained  in  flint. 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited 
in  fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of 
annual  growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many 
of  the  minute  pores  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels 
which  in  the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  mi- 
croscope, are  preserved.  Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a 
fossil  tree,  72  feet  in  length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in 
sandstone  strata  associated  with  coal.  By  cutting  a  transverse  slice 
80  thin  as  to  transmit  light,  and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times, 
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the  texture  seen  in  Sg.  60.  is  exhibited.     A  texture  eqnillj  miniitB 
_    ._  aod  complicated  has  been  obaeired  in  the  wood 

of  Ibi^  trunks  of  foBSil  trees  found  in  the 
Craigleith  quany  near  Edinburgh,  where  tba 
stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mliceooi^ 
but  consisted  cbieflj'  of  carbonate  of  limei  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alnmina,  and  carbon,  ^e  pa- 
rallel rows  of  Tesselfl  here  seen  are  the  rings 
of  annual  growth,  but  in  one  part  thej  are  im- 
itrmi,  miunusM.  (wjuum.)  perfectly  preserved,  the  wood  baring  probably 
°^  decayed  before  the  mineralinng  matter  had 

penetrated  to  that  portion  of  the  tree. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  each  eiM% 
we  may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  hf 
water  dtarged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceooa,  and  other 
earths  in  solution.  In  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  expooed 
in  the  open  air  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time 
putrefy,  or  bo  dissolved  into  its  component  elements,  which  consist 
chiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrt^en,  and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be 
absorbed  by  the  atmoq)here  or  be  washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  bQ 
vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant  disappear.  But  if  the  aama 
substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  decompose  more  gradually; 
and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in  the  familiar  exampla 
of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if  as  fast  as  each 
particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseons  states  a 
particle  equally  minute  of  carbonate  of  lime,  flint,  or  other  mineia^ 
is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  in- 
organic matter  to  take  the  place  just  before  lefl  unoccupied  by  the 
oi^anic  molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain 
vessels  may  first  be  taken,  and  afterwards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the 
same  may  decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  when  the 
whole  is  lapidified,  it  msy  not  form  one  homogeneoos  mass  of  stone 
or  metal.  Some  of  the  original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  orgamo 
elements  may  remain  mingled  in  certain  parta,  or  the  l^difying 
substance  itself  may  be  differently  coloured  at  different  times,  or  bo 
crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differently,  and  thus  the  texture  of  the 
original  body  may  be  faithfully  exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we 
have  any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down 
precisely  in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progreas? 
The  following  curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  diis  point. 
Professor  Goppert  of  Brcslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  na- 
tural process  of  pctrifftctton.  For  this  purpose  he  steeped  a  varie^ 
of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous 
others  calcareous,  others  metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that 
in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus 
immersed  were  mineralized  to  a  certain  extent  Thus,  for  example^ 
thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken  trota  the  Scotch  fir  {Pbuu  tgl- 
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vuim)y  were  immersed  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  liquid  for 
sereral  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat  until  the 
vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  nothing  remained  but  an  oxide  of 
inm,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the  deal  so  exactly 
tbtt  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  family  of  plants 
woe  distinctly  yisible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in 
the  Geological  Transactions.  *  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several 
ijotfts  of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed 
for  ftbont  a  twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
when  the  liquor  was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on 
tin  sorface,  and  a  yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur, 
together  with  a  quantity  of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  dis- 
eorered  the  bones  of  several  mice  in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small 
gnins  pf  pyrites,  others  of  sulphur,  others  of  crystallized  green  sul- 
phate of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide  of  iron.  It  was  evident  that 
some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in  the  fluid,  and  by  the 
mntosl  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  on  each 
otbff,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen ;  hence 
tiie  pjrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down.  Although 
tbe  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  pheno- 
iDenoQ  shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron, 
Btj  be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  under- 
going putrefaction,  so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  pre- 
cipitated, and  ready,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  replace  the 
oxjgen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be 
resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
"luacent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter, 
and  form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms 
jnat  set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more 
freely,  and  are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where 
<H'gaDic  matter  newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there 
will  chemical  changes  take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off 
from  the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hoogbly  river  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to 
be  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution,  t 
Now  if  newly-deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by 
mineral  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that  decomposing  organic  bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment, 
™ay  as  readily  become  petrified  as  the  substances  artificially  im- 
niersed  by  Professor  Groppert  in  various  fluid  mixtures. 

♦  VoL  L  p.  399.  first  series. 

f  PiddingtOD,  Asiat  Besearch.  vol  xviiL  p.  226. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  i 
continoallj  percolating  the  earth's  crost,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight 
admixture  either  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica^  potash,  om 
some  other  earthj,  alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient.  Hot  springs  iir 
particular  are  copiously  charged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elemaits  : 
and  it  is  onlj  in  their  waters  that  silex  is  found  in  abundance.  Ik: 
certain  cases,  therefore,  especially  in  Yolcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine 
the  flint  of  silicified  wood  and  corab  to  have  been  supplied  by  th^ 
waters  of  thermal  springs.  In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,it  ma3 
have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  from  the  deoomposL- 
tion  of  diatomaceas,  sponges,  and  other  bodies.  But  even  if  this  be 
granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake  or  the  ocean  can  be 
constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter  so 
abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regurd  to  carbonate  of  liine  there  is  no  difficulty,   because 
not  only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,    but  evQn  rain- 
water, when  it  falls  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decom- 
posing, may  become  so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  s 
power  of  dissolving  a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  rocks  over 
which  it  flows.     Hence  marine  corals  and  mollusca  may  be  provided 
by  rivers  with  the  materiab  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.    Bat 
pure  silex,  even  when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is 
insoluble  in  water,  except  at  very  high  temperatures.    Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Turner  has  well  explained,  in  an  essay  on   the  chemistry  of 
geology*,  how  the  decomposition  of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex 
in  solution.     He  has  remarked  that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  con- 
stitutes more  than  half  the  bulk  of  felspar,  is  intimately  combined 
with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other  elements.     The  alkaline  matter 
of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  water,  as  also  for  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in  the  waters  of  most 
springs.     The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline  matter,  and 
leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.    But  this  re- 
sidue of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which 
existed  in  the  original  felspar.     The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have 
been  dissolved  and  removed :  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two 
ways ;  first,  because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble 
in  water ;  secondly,  because  silica,  in  what  is  technically  called  its 
nascent  state,  is  also  soluble  in  water.     Hence  an  endless  supply  of 
silica  is  affi)rded  to  rivers  and  the  waters  of  the  sea.     For  the  fel- 
spathic  rocks  are  universally  distributed,  constituting,  as  they  do, 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic,  plutonic,  and  metamorphic  for- 
mations.    Even  where  they  chance  to  be  absent  in  mass,  they  rarely 
fail  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  alluvial  deposits  of  the  basin 
of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters 
largely  into  the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  ma^ 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  FhiL  Joun.  Na  80.  p.  S46. 
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yield  silica  which  may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this 
mineral  consists  of  silica,  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about 
a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  oxidation  of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

We  have  still,  howeyer,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of 
fossil  bodies  into  stone  is  fully  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem 
to  imply  that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable 
rapidity,  for  stems  of  a  soft  and  succulent  character,  and  of  a  most 
perishable  nature,  are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the 
complete  silicification  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just 
about  to  shoot  forth,  and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is 
called  the  cabbage  of  the  palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned 
whether  in  such  cases  there  may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality 
in  the  water  which  retarded  putrefaction,  so  that  the  soft  parts  of  the 
buried  substance  may  have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disin- 
tegration, like  the  flesh  of  bodies  imbedded  in  peat. 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable,  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.    These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have 
depended  on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced. 
Thus,  in  certain  silidfied  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
most  destructible  part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the 
hard  woody  fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it 
bemg  hollow  or  filled  with  agate.    Here,  petrifaction  must  have  com- 
menced soon  after  the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture, 
and  the  supply  of  mineral  matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water 
must  have  become  too  much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed, 
^ut  when  this  fibre  is  alone  discoverable,  we  must  suppose  that  an 
^terval  of  time  elapsed  before  the  commencement  of  lapidification, 
<^uring  which  the  cellular  tissue  was  obliterated.     When  both  struc- 
^Qres,  namely,  the  cellular  and  the  woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the 
process  must  have  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  continued 
^t.1:iout  interruption  till  it  was  completed  throughout. f 

^    i^tokes,  GeoL  TranB.,  voL  v.  p.  212.  second  series.  f  Ibid. 
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BLEYATION  OF  STRATA  ABOVE  THE  SEA — BOEOZOSTAL  AKD  nVCLOriD  ■..'. 

STRATIFICATION. 

Whj  the  positioii  of  marine  strata,  aboYe  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  should  be  lefened  It  j- 
the  rising  up  of  the  hmd,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of  eif»*.4: 
sive  masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  8tratificati<m — Antidiad^^^' 
and  Bjnclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theoiy  of  folding  trf  I 
lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jnra — Varkm  ] 
forms  of  outcrop — Bocks  broken  hj  flexure — Inverted  position  of  distoM  ] 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Button  and  Plajfair  on  the  same—  : 
Fractures  of  strata — Polished  sur&ces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  ahe^  \ 
nations  produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Land  has  been  raised,  not  the  sea  lowered, — It  has  been  alreadj  i 
stated  that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over  '■. 
wide  continental  tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to 
great  heights  abore  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4.).  Hence  it  follows,  thai 
what  is  now  dry  land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this 
conclusion,  we  must  imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general 
lowering  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered 
by  water,  have  been  raised  up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  haye  thus 
become  dry  land.  The  earlier  geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  this  alternative,  embraced  the  former  opinion,  assuming  that  the 
ocean  was  originally  universal,  and  had  gradually  sunk  down  to  its 
actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands  and  continents  were  left  drjr. 
It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive  that  the  water  had  gone 
down,  than  that  solid  land  had  risen  upwards  into  its  present  position. 
It  was,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  satisfactory  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body  of  water  throughout 
the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean  had  onee  stood 
at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It  moreover 
appeared  clear,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain  spaces 
on  the  globe  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary,  then 
sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained  in 
each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  f(^ 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself 
we  are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ; 
and  even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine 
strata  composing  the  diy  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained 
those  more  common  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  ot 
placed  on  their  edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  thej 
were  first  deposited. 

Greologists,  therefore,  were  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
the  other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has 
been  repeatedly  moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to 
change  its  position  relatively  to  the  sea.    There  are  several  distinct 
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itMuids  far  preferring  this  oonclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally 
or  ihe  position  of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which 
he  stratification  remains  horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata 
ire  disturbed,  broken,  inclined,  or  verticaL  Secondly,  it  is  consistent 
with  human  experience  that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places 
ad  be  depressed  in  others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in 
oar  own  days,  and  are  now  in  progress,  haying  been  accompanied  in 
Mne  cases  by  yiolent  couTulsions,  while  in  others  they  have  pro- 
ceeded so  insensibly,  as  to  have  been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most 
CBcfol  scientific  observations,  made  at  considerable  intervals  of  time. 
Ob  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  from  human  experience  of 
1  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any  region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink 
HI  one  place  without  its  level  being  depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand 
tbe  great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the 
positicm  of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  verticaL 
Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of 
Biarine  origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position. 
Such  are  the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled 
with  theWs  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living 
in  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of 
nore  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might 
be  mentioned,  composed  of  hmzontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which 
eootain  fossil  remains  of  animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now 
known  to  exist.  In  the  south  of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lako 
Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  fossiliferous  deposits, 
namely  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and  now  Silurian,  by  geo- 
k)gi8ts,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had  recently  formed 
part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  left  dry  on  the  retiring  of 
the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America,  and  exhibit 
in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The  Table  Moun- 
tain at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly  elevated 
jet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3600  feet  in  thicknchs, 
and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at 
their  present  level,  and  that  the  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover 
them,  we  suppose  them  to  have  constituted  tbe  ancient  bed  of  tfic 
ocean,  and  that  they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height. 
This  idea,  however  startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quitr;  in 
Mcordance,  as  before  stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going 
on  in  certain  regions  of  the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and 
tbe  shores  and  islands  t)f  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofs  have  hf:t:n 
obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing,  and  has  experienced  for 
centones,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Flayfair  argued  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  in  1802 ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch,  after  hh  travels  in 
Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising  of  tlie  land  was 
io  progress.  Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had,  a  cf;ntury 
before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  (or  ages, 
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been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  Thej  attri- 
buted the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  by  abundant 
evidence;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been 
universal  nor  everywhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted, 
in  some  regions,  to  several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few 
inches ;  while  in  the  southernmost  part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province 
of  Scania,  there  has  been  actually  a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land, 
buildings  having  gradually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that 
very  extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been 
undergoing  slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  <^ 
Patagonia,  covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Ghreenland,  for 
the  space  of  more  than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  has  been  established  by  the  observations  of  a 
Danish  naturalist,  Dr.  Pingel.  And  while  these  proofs  of  continental 
elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow  and  insensible  movements,  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evidence  has  been  daily  strength- 
ened of  continued  changes  of  level  effected  by  violent  convulsions 
in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  There  the  rocks  are 
rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  thrown  down  several  feet 
at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original  position  of 
strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any  amoont. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where 
circular  coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and 
continued  sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses 
of  coral  are  based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea, 
where  the  land  is  on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far 
above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  Tarions* 
facts  which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether 
of  elevation  or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or 
accomplished  slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated 
fully  of  these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology:^  I  shall  amnme, 
in  the  present  work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course 
of  nature ;  and  when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the 
elevation  of  horizontal,  inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  die 
superposition  of  freshwater  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be 
described.    It  will  also  appear,  in  the  sequel,  how  much  light  the 

*  In  tbo  first  three  editions  of  my  opinion  in  tlie  Phil.  Trans.  1835,  Pait  L 

Principles  of  Geologj,  I  expressed  manj  Sec  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  sahw- 

doubts  as  to  the  ralidity  of  the  alleged  qaent  editions. 

proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of   land    in  f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturaliet  in 

Sweden  ;  but  after  visiting  that  country,  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  woxk  on 

in  1834,  I  retracted  these  olyections,  and  Coral  Rw'fs. 

pnblisbcd  a  detailed  statement  of  the  %  Sec  chaps,  xxvii.  to  xxxii.  lodurire, 

observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  and  chap.  1. 
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doctrine  of  a  flontittned  subsideace  of  land  may  throv  on  the  majmer 
in  which  a  seriea  of  strata,  fonned  in  efaallow  water,  may  have  accn- 
mulated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  excavation  of  yaUeys  also,  and 
other  efiects  of  demidatiom,  of  which  I  shall  presently  treaty  can  alone 
be  nnderstood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the  proofs,  now  on  record, 
of  the  prolonged  rising  and  linking  <^  land,  throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we 
to  embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  position  of  marine 
formationa;  and  the  depressinn  of  certain  freshwater  strata,  to  oscil- 
latitms  in  the  level  of  the  waters  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  ocean  has  been  Bometimes  every  where 
mncfa  shallower  than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles 
deeper. 

IneUned  itratifieaiio*.  —  The  most  imeqnivocal  evidence  of  a 
change  in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing 
op  perpendicularly  on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
pbencHneuon,  especially  in  mountainons  countries.  Thus  we  find  in 
Scotland,  on  the  soutbem  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding- 
stone  alternating  with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertically 
to  the  horison.    When  Saussure  first  ob-  „,  „ 

served  certain  conglomerates  in  a  sin 
lar  position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  he  i 
marked  that  the  pebblea,  being  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  had  their 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of 
stratification  (see  fig.  61.).  From  this 
he  inferred,  that  such  strata  most,  at 
first,  have  been  horizontal,  each  oval  v««cii  offlgiomn^i.  .nd  h™i.[«,. 
pebble  having  originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  with  its 
flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason  that  on  egg 
will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  indeed,  of 
the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an  exception 
to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shiogle  beach 
some  oval  or  flat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  their  ends  or  edges  ;  these 
having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  bo  as  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  depth,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  part'  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerablo  regularity, 
which  occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in 
breadth,  from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  strata  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, consisting  of  red  and  white  sandstone,  and  various  coloured 
shales,  the  beds  being  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups, 
namely.  No.  1.  red  marl  or  shale;  No.  2.  red  sandstone,  used  fnr 
building ;  No.  3.  conglomerate ;  and  No.  4.  grey  paving-stone,  and 
tile-stone,  with  green  and  reddish  shale,  containing  peculiar  orpp^''  > 

remains.     A  glance  at  the  section  will  show  that  each  of  tj-'^  ',''._,    . 
°  .Ciun  which  is 
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ti<Ht8  2,  3,  4,  are  repeated  thrice  U  the 
Bnrface,  twice  with  t,  ooatherly,  Bod  once 
with  »  Qortherlj  iaclination  or  dip,  «nd 
the  beds  in  No.  1.,  which  are  nearlj 
horiiontal,  are  still  bronght  up  twice  b; 
■  slight  curvBtnre  to  the  aiuface,  ooce 
on  each  side  of  A.     Beginning  at  the 
north-west  extremity,  the  tile-stones  xnd 
conglomerates  No.  4.  and  No.  3.  are  ver- 
tical, and  they  generally  form  a  ridgo 
parallel  to  the  southern  skirts   of  tli& 
Grampians.    The  superior  strata  Nos.  2. 
and  1.  become  less  and  less  inclii>ed  on. 
desceoding  to  the  valley  of  Strathmore, 
where   the   strata,    having    a    concavft 
bend,  are  said  by  geolc^sts  to  lie  in. 
g^  a  "trough"  or  "basis."    llinHigh  Iha 
Is  centre  of  this  valley  runs  an  imaginary 
l|  line  A,  called  technically  •  **  synclinal 
•  i   line,"  where  the  beds,  whiobara  tilted 
g°   in  opposite  directions,  may  bs-rapposed 
||  to  meet     It  is  most  important  for  the 
|~i   observer  to  mark  snch  lines,  for  he  will 
^      perceive  by  the  digram,  that  in  travel- 
ling from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  he  is  aln^ys  passing  from  older 
to  newer  beds ;  whereas,  afker  cn>6siii|; 
the  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  dttnrse  in 
the  same  southerly  directioa,  ht.  is  con- 
tinually leaving  the  newer,  and  advaoc 
ing  upon  older  strata.     All  the  deposits 
which  he  had   before    examined  begin 
then  to  recur  in  reversed  ovdar,  until  he 
arrives  at  the  central  axis  of  ths  Sidlaw 
hills,  wht^re  the  strata  ate  Been  to  form 
an  arch  or  saddle,  having  an  antkliiul 
line  B,  in  the  centre.     On  passing  this 
line,  and  continuing  towards  the  S.  E.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are 
•gun  repeated,  in  iba  same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with 
a  southerly  dip.     At  Whiteness  (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
inclined  strata  are  covered  by  a  newer  deposit,  a,  in  horiEontal  beds. 
These  are  composed  of  red  conglomerate  and  sand,  and  are  newer 
than  any  of  the  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  described,  and  rest  uneon- 
foruiably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 

An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions  i 
of  the  rock  are  sharper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  spacct 
has  been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.*    It  occurs  near  Sk 

•  Bdin.  Tram.  roL  tij.  pi  3. 
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iUi'i  Hemd,  on  the  eut  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  rocks  connist 
jnadftHj  of  a  bluish  slate,  having  frequently  a  rippte-marked  eur- 
!kt    The  uodulations  of  the  beds  reach  from  the  tup  to  the  bottom 


rfdifik  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct 
beadiiigB  in  the  coar«e  of  about  six  miles,  the  ciirratures  being  alter- 
Uklj  concave  and  convex  npvrsrflB. 

As  experiment  was  made  hj  Sir  Jsmea  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
tntiiig  the  manner  in  which  such  strata,  assumin;;  them  to  have  been 
triginollj  borizoutAl,  maj  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position. 
Am  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  oppo- 
■tU  ends  pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them 
■sij^roach  more  nearly  togetlicr.  On  the  removal  of  the  wciglit, 
itftliyers  of  clay  were  found  to  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear 
tKnoistare  resemblance  to  the  strata  in  the  cliff's.  We  must,  how- 
ner,  bear  in  mind,  tliat  in  the  natural  section  or  sea-cliff  we  only 
Ke  the  foldings  imperfectly,  one  imrt  being  invisible  beneath  (he 
^  ud  the  other,  or  upper  portion,  being  supposed  to  have  been 
'^'rirf  away  by  denudation,  or  ibut  action  of  water  which  will  be 


"plained 


pf»n 


(fig.  64.)  represent  wli 


The  dark  lines  in  the  accompanying 
ictually  seen  of  the  strata  in  part  of 


'*  line  of  cliff  alluded  to;  the  fainter  lines,  that  portion  which  is 
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concealed  beneath  the  sea  level,  as  also  that  which  is  supposed  to 
have  once  existed  above  the  present  surface.  ■ 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  diflfer- 
ently  coloured  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  hori- 

Fig.6». 


zontally,  cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  eaclK. 
end,  and  force  them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  clothe 
will  exactly  imitate  those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  60.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  beeix. 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty.    It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  de^ 
scribed  that  some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly 
into  fissures,  while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  pro- 
truded upwards  through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which 
a  great  displacement  of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes^ 
that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of 
producing  a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  some- 
times extending  over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  con- 
tinuance throughout  long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements 
seems  to  imply  the  formation  and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain 
depth  below  the  surface,  whether  by  the  removal  of  matter  by  vol- 
canos  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contraction  of  argillaceous  rocks  by 
heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination  of  circumstances.  What- 
ever conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the  causes,  it  is  certain 
that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal  degrees  of  subsi- 
dence, become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust. 

The  "  Creeps,"  as  they  arc  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  exceUent 
illustration  of  this  fact — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the 
excavation  of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  over- 
lying strata  to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support 
the  roof  of  the  mine.  "  In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "  three  dis- 
tinct subsidences  were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing 
out  of  three  seams  of  coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks 
were  caused  in  the  incumbent  mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which 
thus  settled  down."*    The  exact  amount  of  depression  in  these  cases 

*  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  toL  iii.  p.  148. 
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eu  011I7  be  iceontely  meuored  vhere  water  ■wnmni^t^if  qq  thg 
mrftce,  or  a  nOw«y  trkvenes  a  coal-field. 

Wbeo  K  bed  of  cokt  is  vorked  out,  pilUrs  or  rectongoUr  nuuBe* 
of  oil]  tie  left  «t  ioterrals  u  props  to  inpport  the  roof,  uid  protect 
tb  colliers.     Thaa  in  fig.  66.,  repreaentiDg  a  section  »t  WsUsend, 


*'wcagtle,  tbe  galleries  which  have  been  escaTated  are  represented 
'^r  the  white  spaces  a  6,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts 
"f  the  original  coal-seam  left  as  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale 
ouistitutdng  the  floor  of  the  mine.      When  the  props  have  been  re- 
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diiced  in  size,  thej  are  pressed  down  bj  the  weight  of  overlying  rocks 
(no  less  than  630  feet  Uiick)  upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby 
squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the  open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising 
up,  the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  "  Thrust," 
does,  in  fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the 
roof.  But  it  usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  com- 
posed of  hard  shale,  or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding 
than  the  foundation,  which  often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the 
argillaceous  substrata  are  hard  at  first,  they  soon  become  softened 
and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and 
water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cur- 
vature at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  ^g.  66.:  then  the 
pavement  continuing  to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal 
crack,  as  at  b :  then  the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof^ 
as  at  c  ;  and,  lastly,  the  upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and 
the  broken  portions  of  the  ridge  are  re-united  and  flattened  at  the 
top,  exhibiting  the  flexure  seen  at  d.     Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the 
props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by  pressure.    It  is  also  found 
that  below  the  creeps  a,  6,  c,  d^  an  inferior  stratum,   called  the 
<'  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured  at  the  points 
^9  fy  ffj  ^9  and  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward  movement, 
caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  **  main  coal,"  has  been  propagated 
through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which  ixiliervene 
between  the  two  coal  seams.     This  same  displacement  has  alsa  been 
traced  downwards  more  than  loO  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our 
notice  than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will 
sometimes  elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the 
time  of  its  reaching  the  roof.  Where  the  movement  has  been  most 
rapid,  the  curvature  of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of 
the  fractured  ends  most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement 
or  violence  are  greatest  in  those  creeps  which  have  requir^  months 
or  years  for  their  entire  accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  similar  changes  may  have  been  wrought  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
earth's  crust  by  partial  and  gradual  subsidences,  especially  where 
the  ground  has  been  undermined  throughout  long  periods  of  time ; 
and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  inferring  sudden  violence, 
simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  is  excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  r^ularly  as  dried  plants 
between  sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern- 
leaves,  or  fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when 
first  deposited.  If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now 
inclined,  or  standing  on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent 
derangement.      The  proof  become^  if  possible,  still  more  striking 


^M  Asm  itntri,  faiduding  T«g«taUe  nmiiAi,  tre  «iimd  agila  aaa 
■grille  isd  even  fbM«d  into  the  fbrm  of  a»  letter  Z.  w  that  the  Bune 
ntHanoa  Ujn  of  coti  ii  ent  throogh  wrenl  timeB  in  the  msu 
IBfadienkr  ehnft.    Hiiu^  in  the  eoel-fleld  netr  Vobm,  in  Bdgium, 


ttat  Bgag  bending!  are  repeated  foor  or  Are  time^  in  the  manner 
npMested  in  fig.  67.,  the  blaok  Usee  repwwnlJng  seams  of  eoaL* 

D^amd  Strikt-^Sa  the  abore  nmaib,  sereral  tecluical  terms 
We  been  osed,  each  as  dip,  the  uneoH/ormaile  po*itio»  of  strata, 
fi  tbg  antielmat  and  aj/melmat  Han,  which,  aa  well  as  the  ttrike  of 
tfas  bed^  I  shall  now  ezphdn.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead 
<f  bsbig  qoite  lerel,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the 
p<<it'«f  the  compass  to  whieh  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  ;>omf^<&>, 
wi  the  digree  of  deriatifHi  &om  a  level  or  horiiontal  line  is  called 
Fi(.cs.  tht  amount  of  dip,  or  the  angk 

of  dip.  Thos,  in  the  annexed 
diagram  (fig.  68.),  a  series  of 
strata  are  inclined,  and  thej  dip 
to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  fortf - 
five  degrees.  The  *trike,  or  Une 
ffhmring,  is  the  prolongation  or  extension  of  the  strata  in  a  direction 
s(  tigU  angUa  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  lU- 
*ltm  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
t*  Ae  north,  their  strike  most  necessariljr  be  east  and  west.  We 
)>aw  brarowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  itnichen  sig- 
aiding  to  extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may 
^  tpdj  illnstrated  \>j  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the 
long  ridge  of  the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates, 
vtich  dip  on  one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

Attntum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
»aibeT  dip  nor  strike. 

Ilil  always  important  for  the  geologist,  who  is  endeaveoring  to 
coBprehend  the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in 
ewiy  part  of  the  district  j  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid 
li^g  occasionally  deceived,  both  as  to  tlie  point  of  dip  and  the 
■Bioimt  of  it. 

•  See  plsa  by  M.  Chevslier.Bursfi  D-AobtUwon,  tMn.  U.  p.  S84. 
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If  the  upper  surftice  of  a  hard  stony  stratam  be  uncovered,  whether 
artiflciallj'  in  a  quany,  or  hj  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cUiT,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  is 
steepest,  or  in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it 
This  13  the  tme  dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may 
give  rise  to  perfectly  horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if 
the  observer  see  the  strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being 
inwards  from  the  face  of  the  clifi*.  If,  however,  we  come  to  a  break 
in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a  section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able  to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the 
annexed  drawing  (fig.  69.)>  we  may  suppose  a  headland,  one  side  of 


AppanDl  bonionuUtj  oTtiidliiad  i 

which  faces  to  the  north,  where  the  beds  would  appear  perfectly 
horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat;  while  in  the  other  side  facing  the 
west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person  on  shore  to  be  at  an 
angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  onr  observations  are  confined  to  a  vertical 
precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavoar  to  find  a  ledge 
or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  beyond  the 
others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with 
such  minnteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a 
clinometer.  We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by 
standing  exactly  opposite  to  a  cliff  where 
the  true  dip  is  exhibited,  holding  the 
hands  immediately  before  the  eyes,  and 
placing  the  fingers  of  one  in  a  perpen* 
dicular,  and  of  the  other  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  is  thus  easy 
to  discover  whether  the  lines  of  the  in- 
clined beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°,  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as  to  give 
1  angle  of  45°,  or  whether  it  would  di- 
vide the  space  into  two  equal  or  unequal 
portions.  The  upper  dotted  line  may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to 
the  north ;  but  should  the  beds  dip  precisely  to  the  opposite  point  a£ 
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the  compus  u  in  thotlover  dotted  line,  it  will  be  wen  that  the  amount 
of  inclination  majr  still  be  measured  bf  the  hands  with  equal  facili^. 
It  has  been  already  seen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  tbe 
east  coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series 
of  concave  and  convex  bendings  are  occaeionally  repeated  several 
times.  These  usuallj  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of 
strata,  which  are  prolonged  in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura, 
that  lofty  chain  of  mountuos  has  been  proved  to  consist  of  many 
parallel  ridges,  with  intervening  longitudinal  valleys,  as  in  fig.  71., 
the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossiliferous  strata,  of  which 
the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in  deep  transverse 
gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  chain.*  Now  let  ns  suppose  these  ridges  and  parallel 
valleys  to  ran  north  and  south,  we  shonid  then  say  that  the  tlriAe  of 
the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  cast  and  west.  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges.  A,  B,  would  bo  anticlinal 
lines,  and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  syn* 
clinal  line.  It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges,  A,  B,  are 
unbroken  on  the  summit,  whereas  one  of  tlicm,  C,  has  been  fractured 
along  the  line  of  strike,  and  a  portion  of  it  carried  away  by  denud- 
ation, BO  that  the  ridges  of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  c,  come 


out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the  miners 

say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides  of  a 

J  valley.     The  ground  plan  of  such 

I  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 

^  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 

5  pressed  by  the  diagram  fig.   72., 

?  and  the  cross  section  of  the  same 

by  fig.  73.     The  line  DE,  fig.  72., 

is  the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side 


■  See  M.  llinmianD'a  work,  "Ebmi    renlniy,  Paris,  1832,"  with  whom  I  eic- 
■w  )m  SonUvaaeD*  Jnrutiqnea  da  For-    amincd  part  of  lhc«  monntains  In  1E3S. 


*  See  M.  llinmianD' 
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of  which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  directioiis,  as  expreued  by  the 
Arrows.  The  emergeoce  of  strata  at  the  anrface  is  called  hj  mineri 
their  out-crop  or  battel. 

If,  instead  of  being  folded  into  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  ■ 
boss  or  dome-shaped  protuberance,  and  if  we  snppose  the  summit 
of  the  dome  carried  aS,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  ol 
the  strata  forming  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  com- 
mon  centre.  These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  b^ng 
always  at  right  angles  is  inclined  in  the  course  of  the  circuit  to  every 
point  of  the  compass,  constituting  what  is  termed  a  qaa>qtiaveraal 
dip  —  that  is,  turning  each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  tfae  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One  of 
the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geolt^ist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  Y-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-like  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley 

sloping  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep 

than  the  slope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V'a,  as  they  are  often  termed 

by  miners,  will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  74.),  those  formed  by  the 

rjg.Tt.  newer  beds  appearing  in 

a  superior  position,    and 

extending  highest  up  the 

^         valley  as  A  is  seen  above 

B 

Thirdly  if  the  dip  of 
the  beds  be  steeper  than 
the  slope  of  the  valley 
then  the  V's  will  pomt 
downwards  (see  fig  75  ), 
and  those  formed  of  the 
older  beds  will  now  appear 
uppermost,  as  B  appears 
above  A. 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  in- 
clination, the  newer  beds 
mil  appear  the  highest, 
OS  in  the  first  and  second 
cases  Tins  is  shown  by 
the  draw  ing  (fig  76.), 
wliicli  exhibits  strata  ris- 
ing at  an  angle  of  20^, 
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"■■"■  knd  crossed  by  a   Tslley, 

which  declines  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  at  20°.* 
?  These  rules  may  often 

be  of  great  practical  ati- 
lity ;  for  the  different  de- 
•c  grees  of  dip  occurring  in 
the  two  cases  represented 
in  figures  74  and  75.  may 
occasionally  be  encoun- 
tered in  following  the  same 
line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  miles  distant  from 

£lap*arnU*T)(l°,dlporitntaM°,lnoiipc»Jle<Urectlciu.  „„■),„. Up-        *    minpr 

acquainted  with  the  rule,  who  had  first  explored  the  valley  (fig. 
74.),  may  bavo  sunk  a  vertical  shaft  below  the  coal  seam  A,  until 
he  resched  the  inferior  bed  B.  He  might  then  pass  to  the  valley 
fig.  73.,  and  discovering  there  also  the  outcrop  of  two  coal  seams, 
might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the  expectation  of 
coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed  cropping 
out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  will  demon- 
strate the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  m^ority  of  coses,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a 
synclinal  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62.  p.  48. ;  but  there  ore 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes 
sloping  inwards  from  either  side  of  a  moun- 
UiD,  as  in  fig.  77.  « 

\  On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned,  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
J  71.,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks 
-■  and  sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line 
where  the  flexure  was  greatest.  Some  of  these,  as  above  stated, 
have  been  enlarged  by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width, 
as  at  C,  fig.  71.,  which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  hollowed  out  at  the  time  when  these  rocks  were 
still  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their 
gradual  emergence  from  beneath  the  waters.  The  existence  of  such 
cracks  at  the  point  of  the  sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone 
is  precisely  what  we  should  have  expected ;  but  the  occasional 
want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture,  even  where  the  strain  has  been 
greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71.,  is  not  always  easy  to  explun.  Wo  mast 
imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  chert,  and  other  rocks  which 
are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  their  present  position. 

•  I  am  indebted  lo  tbe  UiidDCBi  of  origiiuls,  nuning  them  about  in  tliOerent 
T.  Sopwich,  Esq.,  for  three  models  which  wajt,  he  nonld  m  once  comprehend  their 
I  here  copied  in  the  &bove  diagrams  ;  meaning  as  well  as  the  import  of  others 
but  the  beginner  ma;  &ad  it  bf  do  means  far  more  canplicated,  which  the  same 
<aif  to  nnderetand  mch  copiei^  alihaugh, '  engineer  bai  conitntcted  Co  illnaintta 
if  he  were  to  Bzamine  and  handle  the   faiJa. 
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They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  .part  to  the  fluid  matter 
which  they  contained  in  their  minute  pores,  as  before  described 
(p.  35.),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea- water  while  they  were 
yet  submerged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  th^  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  cliffs,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit, 
and  chert*     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78^  some  of  the  bendings 

Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


Strata  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St.  Jean  de  I.ux. 

of  the  flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off, 
well  fitted  to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although 
this  chert  could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into 
this  shape,  it  presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of 
greatest  flexure  small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not 
wholly  incapable  of  breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement.  The 
numerous  rents  alluded  to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  calcedony 
and  quartz. 

Between    San   Caterina  and   Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and 
undulating  gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of 

solid  gypsum  interstratified.  Sometimes 
these  solid  layers  have  been  broken  into 
detached  fragments,  still  preserving  their 
sharp  edges  {g  g,  fig,  79.),  while  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  more  pliable  and  ductile 
marls,  m  m,  has  not  been  interrupted. 

*I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,   that,  in  mountainous 
g.  gypMira.     w.  man.  regious  like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  difficult 

for  an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age 
of  beds  by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back 
upon  themselves,  the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed 
by  denudation.  Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section 
fig,  80.,  we  should  naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve  distinct 

beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1.  being  the 
newest,  and  No.  12.  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have 
been  folded  in  the  manner  seen  in 
fig.  81.,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  repeated,  the  position  of  one 
half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1.,  originally  the  uppermost, 
having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series.  These  phenomena  are 
often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions  in  Switzer- 
land in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 


Fig.  80. 
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Ii  Ae  ^ten  Alp,  in  the  vallej  of  the  Lutschine,  between  UDteneea 
ud  Grbdelwald,  curves  of  calcareous  shale  are  seen  from  1000  to 
1^  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  Bometimes  plunge  down  ver- 
tinllr  for  ft  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  the;  bend  rxnind 


»g>in.    There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the 
fjfenees,  as  those  near  Gavamie,  at  the  base  of  Mont  Perdu. 

Unconformable  ilralifieadon. —  Strata  arc  said  to  be  unconfonn- 
tUe,  when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the 
saperior  repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83.).     In  this 


«M  it  is  evident  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production 
oT  lie  two  sets  of  strata,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  the  older 
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series  had  been  tilted  and  disturbed.    Afterwards  the  apper  series, 
was  thrown  down  in  horizontal  strata  upon  it.     If  these  8uperi<^:^> 
beds,  2k8  dy  dy  fig.  83.,  are  also  inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  low^x 
strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced;  first,  before  the  deposition  of 
the  newer  beds,  d,  dy  and  a  second  time  when  these  same  strata  wez->e 
thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Play  fair  has  remarked  *  that  this  kind  of  junction  which  we  no^^v 
call  unconformable  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Huttoz], 
but  that  he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as 
illustrating  the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  glol>e. 
He  had  observed  that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of 
the  newer  series  very  generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate 
consisting  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.     On  one  occasion  the  Scotch 
geologist  took  his  two  distinguished  pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  James 
Hall,  to  the  cliffs  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  village  of 
Eyemouth,  not  far  from  St.  Abb's  Head,  where  the  schists  of  the 
Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dissected  by  the  sea.    Here 
the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to  be  of  Silurian  age,  and 
which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are  well  exposed  at 
the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with  their  edges 
into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in  which  large 
pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are  united  by  an 
arenaceous  cement.     ''What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims  Playfair, 
''  could  we  have  had  of  the  difierent  formation  of  these  rocks,  and  of 
the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?    We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we 
stood  was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before 
us  was  only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud, 
from  the  waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.     An  epoch  still  more 
remote  presented  itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocka» 
instead  of  standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immea- 
surable force  which  has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the 
globe.    Revolutions  still  more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of 
this  extraordinary  perspective.     The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by 
looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time  ;  and  while  we  listened  with 
earnestness  and  admiration  to  the  philosopher  who  was  now  unfold- 
ing to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these  wonderful  events,  we  became 
sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may  sometimes  go  than  imagina- 
tion can  venture  to  follow."  f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and 
coloured  from  nature  by  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  James  HalL 
It  was  impossible,  however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  aa 

*  Biographical  account  of  Dr.  Button. 

t  Playfair,  ibid.;  see  his  Works,  Edin.  1S22,  vol  It.  p.  81. 
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engraving,  as  the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  the  light  fawn- 
coloured  vertical  schists  coald  not  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of 
view  here  selected,  the  underlying  beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a, 
are  visible  at  b  through  a  small  opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the 
covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  d^  while  on  the  vertical  face  of  the  old 
schist  at  a'  of'  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark  is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two 
sets  of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been 
denuded,  but  drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  lor  example,  at 
Autreppe  and  Gusigny,  near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or 

Fig.  84. 


Janctkm  of  naconrormable  strata  near  Mont,  In  Bdglum. 

paleozoic)  limestone,  highly  inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with 
horizontal  strata  of  greenish  and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation.  The  lowest  and  therefore  the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal 
series  is  usually  the  sand  and  conglomerate,  a,  in  which  are  rounded 
fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to  two  feet  in  diameter.  These  frag- 
ments have  often  adhering  shells  attached  to  them,  and  have  been 
bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The  solid  surface  of  the  inferior 
limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  exhibit  cylindrical  and  pear- 
shi^d  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous  mollusca;  and  many 
rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards  into  the  limestone, 
have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those  in  the  stratum  a. 

FrcLctures  of  the  strata  and  faults, — Numerous  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  remaining  in  the  same  places ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure, 
sevend  inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  por- 
tions. These  fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or 
with  angular  fragments  of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture 
of  the  contiguous  rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a 
fissure  thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mnss  with  which  it  was 
once  in  contact  on  the  other  side.  ''  This  mode  of  displacement  is 
called  a  shift,  slip,  or  fault.  ''  The  miner,"  says  Playfair,  describing  a 
•  fault,  "  is  often  perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derange- 
ment in  the  strata,  which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings 
which  had  hitherto  directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a 
certain  plane,  which  is  sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  85. , 
sometimes  oblique  to  the  horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds 
of  rock  broken  asunder,  those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having 
changed  their  place,  by  sliding  in  a  particular  direction  along  the 
face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion  they  have  sometimes  preserved 
their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85.,  so  that  the  strata  on  each  side  of  the 
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B  D 

Faults.    A  B  perpendicular,  C  D  oblique  to  the  horison. 

faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one  another ;  in  other  cases,  the 
strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  h,  c,  d  (fig.  86.),  though 

Fig.  86. 


E  F,  fault  or  fltture  filled  with  rubbish,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  parallel. 

their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing  the  same 
thickness  and  the  same  internal  characters."* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  sajs  Mr.  Prestwich  f,  deposits  of  sandstone^ 
shale,  and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  many  miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken 
remnants  have  been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at 
levels  differing  several  hundred  feet  from  each  other.  The  sides  of 
the  faults,  when  perpendicular,  are  commonly  separated  several  yards, 
but  are  sometimes  as  much  as  50  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being 
filled  with  broken  debris  of  the  strata.  In  following  the  course  of 
the  same  fault  it  is  sometimes  found  to  produce  in  different  places 
very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount  of  shift  being  in  one  place 
300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in  some  cases,  from  the 
union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the  di^ointed  strata 
have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  movements,  which 
they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have 
doubtless  been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous 
and  other  beds,  slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure 
of  support.  Sometimes,  however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have 
been  produced  during  earthquakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its 
level,  relatively  to  the  sea,  considerably  altered,  within  the  period 
when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand  and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface 
of  continents  was  deposited. 

«  Playfair,  DloBt.  of  Hutt.  Theoiy,  f  GeoL  Trana  wcoad  seriesb  voL  t. 
§  42.  p.  45SL 
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I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a 
region  of  disturbed  strata^  against  inferAag  repeated  alternations  of 
rocks,  when,  in  fact,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been 
bent  round  so  as  to  recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip. 
A  similar  mistake  has  often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

If,  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87.)  represent  the  surface 
of  a  country  on  which  the  strata  abc  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer, 

Fi«.87. 


Apparent  altenutioni  of  mau  cauMd  by  Tertical  faulu. 

who  is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every 
step  he  was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the 
same  beds  has  been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus, 
suppose  the  original  mass,  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly 
inclined  strata,  and  that  the  dificrent  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and 
G  D,  sank  down  successively,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked 
in  the  diagram  by  dotted  lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the 
continuous  lines,  then  let  denudation  take  place  along  the  line  A  H, 
so  that  the  protruding  masses  indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept 
away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  discovered  the  faults,  finding  the  mass 
a  J  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed  of  coal  four  times  repeated, 
might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an  indefinite  depth,  but 
first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  suddenly  in  his  workings, 
upon  reaching  the  strata  of  sandstone  e,  or  on  amviug  at  the  line  of 
fault  F  ho  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  6,  and  partly  on  the  sandstone 
c,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  composed  of  the 
rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same 
strata  are  found  on  the  difierent  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults, 
is  truly  astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  tliat 
called  the  ^  ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This 
name  has  been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms 
lower  on  the  northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The 
fissure  has  been  filled  by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state 
of  sandstone,  and  is  called  the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow, 
but  in  other  places  more  than  twenty  yards  wide.  *     The  walls  of  the 

•  Conybearc  and  Fliillips,  Outlines,  &c  p.  376. 
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fissure  are  scored  hj  grooyes,  such  as  would  have  been  produced  if 
the  broken  ends  of  the  rodthad  been  rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the 
fault*  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults,  in  the  north  of  England, 
the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the  fracture  has  ex- 
tended in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  or  more. 
Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  the  upward  or 
downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a  single 
stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  fir 
from  being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been 
objected  to  the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surftoei 
ddled  '' slickensides "  that  the  strise  are  not  always  parallel,  bat 
often  curved  and  irregular.  It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  tbst 
not  only  the  walls  of  the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents) 
sometimes  present  the  same  polished  and  striated  faces.  Now 
these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial  changes  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent  t4)  the  first  filling  up  of 
the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C,  to  overlie  an  ex- 
tensive chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles,  whether  bj 

Fig.  88. 
ABC 


the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into  a  solid 
or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked  bji 
moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.     Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  earthquakei» 
the  fissures/  g,  and  others  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the 
mass  B  from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begift 
to  sink  into  the  chasm.     A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  snd 
perfect  as  to  allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subtc^ 
ranean  cavity ;  but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be 
effected  at  successive  periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mas* 
always  continuing  to  slide  in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of 
the  fissures/^,  and  the  edges  of  the  falling  mass  being  continually 
more  broken  and  triturated  at  each  convulsion.     If,  as  is  not  iiO* 
probable,  the  circumstances  which  have  caused  the  failure  of  suppor* 
continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the  mass  B  has  filled 
the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give  way  under  i^"» 
so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  the  same  direction.     But,  if  the  direction 
should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing  tfca^ 
slickenaides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  pr*?" 
vious  friction.     In  the  present. state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  cause*- 
of  subsidence,  an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  e>^ 
displacement  in  some  faults,  on  sound  meclianical  principles,  by    ^ 

♦  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner's  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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neeMrion  of  novements,  is  far  prefiBntUe  to  Ukj  theory  wbich  as- 
nmes  eaeh  fimlt  to  hare  been  accomplished  bj  a  single  upcast  <»r 
dowBthroir  of  soTeial  thousand  feet.  For  we  know  that  there  are 
operttioos  now  in  progress^  at  great  depths  in  the  interior  of  the 
evtii,  bj  which  bo^  large  and  small  tracts  of  ground  are  made  to 
rise  above  and  sink  bekw  their  fcnrmer  lerel,  some  sbwlj  and  in- 
BeDnUj,  others  soddenlj  and  bj starts,  a  few  feet  or  jards  at  a  time; 
whems  there  are  no  grounds  for  beUering  that,  during  the  last  8000 
jmn  at  kast,  any  r^kms  have  been  either  upheaved  or  depressed, 
itinngle  stroke^  to  the  amoont  of  several  hundred,  much  less  several 
tbutnd  ftet  When  some  of  the  ancieot  SMrine  formations  are 
deaeribed  in  the  eeqoel,  it  will  iq[^pear  that  their  stmetnre  and  organic 
Qostents  point  to  thfrcODclasiony  that  the  floor  of  the  ocean  was  dowly 
aakiiig  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was 
Tttjgradnal,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a 
■aiimnm  thickness  of  82,000  foot  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carbon- 
tSamu,  Devonian,  and  Silnrian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the 
aeawts  all  the  time  continnouslj  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  What- 
eier  may  have  been  the  changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent, 
vhetlier  accompanied  by  the  melting,  eonsolidfttion,  crystallisation, 
ordesiccation  of  subjacent  mineral  matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  fact 
(^  the  sea  hmving  remained  shallow  all  the  while  that  the  bottom 
DBTer  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  d^th  of  many  hundred  feet  at 
onoe. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  Tariations  of  level,  each  separately 
of  small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  im- 
portaoce  in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  tiie  phenomena 
of  denudation,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such 
movements,  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its 
tnra  a  line  of  coast,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
tides.  A  country  which  is  undergoing  such  movement  is  never 
iBowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  therefore  the  force  of 
riyers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate  soil  and  rocky  masses  is 
nutained  in  undiminished  energy. 

*  See  Uie  reralts  of  the  **  Q«>logical  Snrref  of  Great  Britein ; "  Bfemoin,  toIs.  I 
ndiL,l]j  Sir  H.  De  U  Beche,  Mr.  A.  a  Bameay,  and  Mr.  John  Fhillipe. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

DENUDATION. 

Denndation  defined — Its  amonnt  equal  to  the  entire  man  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  cmst — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Boss-shire — Ler^d  sorface 
of  countries  in  which  great  fiinlts  occur -^Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power  of 
the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Yallejs — Obliteration  of  sea- 
cliffs — Inland  sea-difis  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicily — Limestone  pillars 
at  St.  Mihiel,  in  France — in  Canada — in  the  Bennndas. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  oceasionallj  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  bj  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  laj- 
ing  bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Greologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom 
in  the  habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence 
on  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as 
sedimentary  deposition  itself ;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  ac* 
companiment  of  the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  mechanical  origin. 
The  formation  of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and 
pebbles  necessarily  implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a 
grinding  down  of  rock  into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in 
quantity  to  the  new  strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  shower  of  volcanic  ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on 
contemporaneously^  and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  Thef  gain  at 
one  point  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other. 
Here  a  lake  has  grown  shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened. 
The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in  one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation 
of  new  matter,  in  another  its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the 
abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or 
near,  a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building 
may  be  compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley 
which  has  suflered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of 
hewn  stone,  have  been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  ex« 
cavation  both  of  the  valley  and  quarry  have  been  graduaL  To  pursue 
the  comparison  still  farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and 
gravel,  usually  called  alluvium,  may  be  Kkened  to  the  rubbish  of  a 
quarry  which  has  been  rejected  as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has 
fallen  upon  the  road  between  the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to 
lie  scattered  at  random  over  the  ground. 

If,  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust 
is  at  once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has 
taken  place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of 
this  removal  of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordingly, 
there  are  diflerent  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most 
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Striking  manner  the  yast  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of 
water.  I  may  allude,  first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which 
the  same  strata  are  seen  following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and 
having  the  same  mineral  composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may 
observe^  for  example,  several  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the 
F]ff.».  _j  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  89.};  No.  1. 

conglomerate.  No.  2.  clay,  No.  3.  grit,  and 
No.  4.  limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series 
of  hills  separated  by  valleys  varying  in 
depth.     When  we  examine  the  subordi- 
nate parts  of  these  four  formations,  we 
find,  in  like  manner,  distinct  beds  in  each, 
corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valleys,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  order  of  position.     No  one  can  doubt  that  the  strata  were 
originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has  swept  away  the  por- 
tions which  once  connected  the  whole  series.     A  torrent  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and  when  we  make 
artificisl  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  manner,  corre 
sponding  beds  on  either  side.   But  in  nature,  these  appearances  occur 
in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  intervals 
of  msny  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplification 
18  described  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Ross- 
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Dcnodatioa  of  red  sandttone  on  nortb-wett  coast  of  Roci-ihire.    (Macculloch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata, 
on  which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably. 
The  latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces, 
distinctly  ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of 
mtny  insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of 
about  2000  feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table 
land,  and  to  an  average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea, 
which  all  their  summits  generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies 
in  height,  so  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different 
lereU,  and  the  thickness  of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding 
3000  feet  It  is  impossible  to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached 
]HHrtions  without  imagining  that  the  whole  country  has  once  been 
covered  with  a  great  body  of  sandstone,  and  that  masses  from  1000 
to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have  been  removed. 

In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain  "  (vol.  i.),  Professor  Kamsay 
^M  shown  that  the  missing  beds,  removed  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mendips,  must  have  been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has 
pointed  out  considerable  areas  in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  ad- 


*  Western  Inlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  pi  31.  fig.  4. 
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jacent  counties  of  England,  where  a  series  of  primary  (or  palseozoic) 
strata,  not  less  than  1 1,000  feet  in  thickness,  have  been  stripped  off. 
All  these  materials  have  of  course  been  transported  to  new  regions^ 
and  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  more  modem  formations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  observations  in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that 
the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000  to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear 
that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and  sand,  now  for  the  most  part 
consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding  operations,  which  took 
place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  earth's  history. 
For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  always  have  been 
borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it  may  seem  when 
thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  student's  mind, 
because  in  many  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growiiig  thicker  in 
consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedimentary 
matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the  expense 
of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflecting 
on  the  fact,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of 
an  equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior 
of  the  planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place,  whenever, 
by  accessions  of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No 
doubt  the  vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive 
denudation,  is  less  imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness 
of  conglomerate  or  sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a 
mountain-chain,  with  all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  Bat  the 
denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear  and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason, 
and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil  nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or 
like  numerous  seams  of  coal,  each  based  on  its  under-clay  full  of  the 
roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural  position,  demand  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did 
not  belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals. 
In  like  manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual 
action,  and  the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  denudation  simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was 
carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where 
large  faults  occur.  I  have  shown,  in  &g.  87.  p.  63.,  and  in  fig.  91., 
how  angular  and  protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have 
been  looked  for  on  the  surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  al- 
though in  fact  they  rarely  exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well 
studied  in  those  districts  where  coal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for 
there  the  former  relation  of  the  beds  which  have  shifted  their  position 
may  be  determined  with  great  accuracy.  Thus  in  the  coal  field  oT 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire  (see  ^g.  91.),  a  fault  occurs^  cm 
one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed  rise  to  the  height  of  600  feet 
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Faults  and  denoded  coal  itrata,  AAbi^  de  la  Zoucb.    (Biammatt.) 

above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other  side.  But  the  uplifted 
strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general  surface ;  on  the 
contArj,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the  line  z  z,  is 
uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated  by 
the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proofs 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in 
extent 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less 
than  140  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the 
eorface  to  an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like 
depth;  yet  is  the  actual  level  of  the  country  absolutely  uniform, 
affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subterranean  movements.f 

The  ground  from  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is 
usually  overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  dis- 
tricts above  referred  to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  frag- 
ments of  hard  sandstone,  limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  more  destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of 
coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  dis- 
cordant position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale 
(p.  62.).  The  collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without 
meeting  with  small  slips,  and  from  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults 
of  considerable  magnitude,  which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or 
down  several  hundred  feet.  Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which 
these  dislocated  masses  originally  gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible, 
and  the  comparative  flatness  of  the  existing  surface  can  only  be 
explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed,  by  supposing  the  frac- 
tured portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It  is  also  clear  that 
strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick,  which  once 
covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away  from 
^gQ  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent, 
^e  may  infer  from  the  fact  that  the  rocks  have  yielded  according  to 

*  See  Mammal's  Geological  Facts,  &c        t  Conybeare's  Beport  to  B.it.  Assoa 
p.  90.  and  plate.  1842,  p.  381. 
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their  different  degrees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  of  the  Wrekin,  for 
example,  and  other  hills,  having  resisted  more  than  the  softer  shale 
and  sandstone,  so  as  now  to  stand  out  in  hold  relief.* 

Oriffin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hutton 
among  them,  taught  that  *'  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  out  their 
valleys."  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  rivulets  and  tcHreuts  which  are 
the  feeders  of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid 
slopes,  are  most  subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  their  waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity 
of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  constituting  many  a  modern  delta  is  so 
considerable  as  to  prove  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now 
existing  on  the  earth's  surface  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but 
the  principal  valleys  in  almost  every  great  hydrographical  ba^  in 
the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magnitude  which  imply  that  they 
have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the  mere  excavating  power  of 
rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of 
deluges,  may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have 
speculated  on  a  series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous 
upthrow  of  continents  or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even 
were  we  disposed  to  grant  such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great  waves  would  be  the  consequence  of 
each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  observed  phenomena  by 
the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of 
sudden  shocks,  is  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may 
easily  comprehend  how  the  land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these 
movements  to  abrasion  by  the  waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same 
manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so  masses  equally 
voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for  example,  if 
beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea  where 
a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  some- 
times run  for  a  thousand  miles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a 
considerable  velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to 
clear  away  each  stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and 
approaches  the  surface,  where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ; 
and  in  this  manner  a  voluminous  deposit  may  be  entirely  swept 
away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of  faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of 
the  denuding  operation.  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of 
waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious  where  the  destruction  has  been 
most  complete ;  for  the  annihilation  may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that 
no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated  rocks. 

*  Ftestwich,  GeoL  Trans,  second  series,  toL  v.  pp.  452.  478. 
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Although  denndation  has  had  a  leTelling  influence  on  some 
countries  of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87.  p.  63.  and 
iig.  91.  p.  69.),  it  has  more  commonly  been  the  cause  of  superficial 
inequalities,  especially  in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The 
general  outline  of  these  regions  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms, 
interrupted  by  valleys  often  of  considerable  depth,  and  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  These  hollows  may  once  have  formed  bays 
and  channels  between  islands,  and  the  steepest  ^lope  on  the  sides  of 
each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-clifi^  which  was  undermined  for 
ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep.  We  may 
suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  valley  to  have  been  originally 
determined  by  differences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by  rents 
and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  moun- 
tain chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  fig.  71.  p.  55.), 
we  perceive  at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to 
aqueous  excavation,  but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have 
bent  the  rocks  into  their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there 
are  many  valleys,  such  as  C  (fig.  71.),  which  have  been  hollowed  out 
by  water ;  and  it  may  be  stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the 
unevenness  of  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined 
influence  of  subterranean  movements  and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have 
arrived:  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated 
gradually,  and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual : 
secondly,  the  dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  origin- 
ally at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and 
attain  its  present  height  by  a  force  acting  from  beneath :  thirdly,  no 
combination  of  causes  has  yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing 
extensive  and  gradual  denudation,  as  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land  slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon 
the  land,  especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the 
waters  took  place,  and  At  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not 
wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  now  far  inland, 
in  the  south-east  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the 
denudation  of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of 
upraised  sea-beaches  of  more  modern  date  are  traced,  at  various 
leveb  from  20  to  100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level, 
for  great  distances  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  Devonshire,  and  other  counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach- 
lines  often  form  terraces  of  sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells, 
some  broken,  others  entire,  and  corresponding  with  species  now 
living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  to  meet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of  ancient  shores,  since  no 
geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all  recent  marks  of  the 
kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  effaced,  wherever,  in 
eonsequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  currentSi  the  sea  has 
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receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cliffs  cmmble  down  in  a 
few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  claj,  and  soon  reduced  to  a  gentle 
slope.  If  there  were  shells  on  the  beach^  thej  decompose,  and  their 
materials  are  washed  awaj,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  aUuviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by 
the  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a 
good  example  of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Daz,  near 
Bourdeaux,  in  the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a 
steep  bank  may  be  traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east 
and  south-west,  or  parallel  to  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden 
fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us  from  the  higher  platform  of  the 
Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends  to  the  sea.    The  outline  of 

Fig.  93. 


Section  of  inland  cliflTat  Abeue,  near  Dax. 
a.  Sand  of  tlie  Landet.  h.  Limestone.  c.  Clay. 

the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do  to  every  geologist,  the 
opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea-cliff,  when  the 
whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no  longer  matter 
of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the  foundation 
of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which  formed  the 
slope  d  e,  was  removed ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliff,  about  50  feet  in 
height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6, 
containing  tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  c^ 
and  above  it  the  usffal  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  tlie 
Landes.  At  the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially 
rounded  masses  of  rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  6. 
The  face  of  the  limestone  was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such 
forms  as  are  seen  in  the  calcareous  cliffs  of  the  acyoining  coast, 
especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne.  It  is  evident  that,  when  this 
country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the  sea  advanced  along  the 
surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from  its  yielding  nature, 
favoured  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  superincumbent  stone 
b  to  bo  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the  country  had 
been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted  by  the 
winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  de^  which  masked  the  inland  cliff  until 
it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast,  earth* 
quakes  must  not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and 
overhanging  cliffs  are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of 
ruins.      Sometimes  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  or  depression 
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entirely  destroy  that  horizontalitj  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes 
the  chief  peculiarity  of  an  ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  is,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound, 
that  inland  cliffs  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired 
when  they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the 
Morea,  no  less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once 
sea-cliffs  are  well  preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM. 
Boblaye  and  Yirlet,  as  rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  actual  shore,  the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest 
occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet  in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each 
there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in  some  places  a  few  yards,  in 
others  above  900  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are  conducted  from  the  high 
land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  great  steps.  These 
inland  cliffs  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  resemble  those  now 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are  formed 
of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crystalline  marble. 
The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed  between  the 
ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea: — 1.  A  range 
of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea 
produces.  3.  A  line  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A 
consolidated  beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at 
the  base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.    5.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on 
the  evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents 
by  perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar 
to  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in 
which  the  waves  of  th^  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have 
power  to  scoop  out  caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of 
pieces  of  limestone  and  rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as 
Stromlnu  and  Spondylus^  all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  cal- 
careous cement.  Similar  aggregations  are  now  forming  on  the 
modem  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns  on  the  sea-side ;  and  they 
are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from  those  of  more  ancient 
date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In  regard  to  the  l^tho^ 
domi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  mollusks  are  well  known  to 
have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones,  the 
size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar 
pear-shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures, 
are  found  at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above 
mentioned.  Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon 
and  Navarino  on  clifis  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. As  to  the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all 
limestones  are  known  to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened 
by  the  spray  of  the  salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at 
points  lower  down  where  they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By 
this  action  the  stone  acquires  a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and 
yerj  nen  the  sea  it  becomes  rough  and  branching,  as  if  covered  with 
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corals.  Such  effects  are  traced  not  only  on  the  present  shore,  bat  at 
the  base  of  the  ancient  cliffs  far  in  the  interior.  Lastly,  it  remains 
only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend  with  a  gentle  slope  from 
the  hase  of  almost  all  the  inland  cliffs,  and  are  for  the  most  part 
narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the  encroachment 
of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which  the  land 
remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view  is 
apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small 
portions  of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform 
is  produced  on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach 
in  shallow  water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we 
reach  a  point  where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  plat- 
form is  widened  with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rocks,  and  when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  cliff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ; 
they  simply  indicate  the  intermittence  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had 
the  rise  of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would 
have  been  no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff;  for  every  portion  of  the 
surface  having  been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a 
sea-shore,  would  have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect  But  if 
pauses  occur  in  the  process  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have 
time  to  sap,  throw  down,  and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock, 
and  to  shape  out  at  several  successive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs 
with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
in  the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling 
in  outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces 
of  Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon 
the  sea  where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedi- 
mentary matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep 
mountains,  a  fiat  plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and 
if  these  deposits  are  upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
very  similar  to  the  areas  of  denudation  before  described. 

In  the  island  of  Sicily  I  have  examined  many  inland  cliffs  like 
those  of  the  Morea ;  as,  for  example,  near  Palermo,  where  a  precipice 
is  seen  consisting  of  limestone  at  the  base  of  which  are  numerous 
caves.  One  of  these,  called  San  Giro,  about  2  miles  distant  from 
Palermo,  is  about  20  feet  high,  10  wide,  and  180  above  the  sea. 
Within  it  is  found  an  ancient  beach  (A,  &g.  93.),  formed  of  pebbles 
of  various  rocks,  many  of  which  must  have  come  from  places  far 
remote.  Broken  pieces  of  coral  and  shell,  especially  of  oysters  and 
pectens,  are  seen  intermingled  with  the  pebbles.  Immediately  above 
the  level  of  this  beach,  serpuhs  are  still  found  adhering  to  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and  the  limestone  is  perforated  by  lithodomu  Within  the 
grotto,  also,  at  the  same  level,  similar  perforations  occur;  and  so 
numerous  are  the  holes,  that  the  rock  is  compared  by  Hoffmann  to  a 
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(iig«t  pierced  by  musket  balls.    But  in  order  to  expose  to  new  these 
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mirb  of  boHng-sbells  ia  the  interior  of  the  cave,  it  wu  necessary 
fnt  to  remoTB  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  consisted  of  nnmeroug  (Vs^- 
mentB  of  rock  and  an  immense  quantity  of  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
hippopotamus,  and  other  qnadmpeds,  imbedded  in  a  dark  bronn  cal- 
cweoaa  marL  Many  of  the  bones  were  rolled  as  if  partially  subjected 
to  (be  action  of  the  waves.  Below  this  breccia,  which  is  about  20 
tnt  thick,  was  found  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea'shells  of  recent 
^wdes;  and  underneath  the  sand,  again,  is  the  secondary  limestone 
(^  Monte  Grifone.  The  state  of  the  surface  of  the  limestone  in  the 
OTS  above  the  level  of  the  marine  sand  is  very  different  from  that 
bekiw  it.  Above,  the  rook  is  jagged  and  uneven,  ss  is  usual  in  the 
nofs  and  sides  of  limestone  caverns  ;  belote,  the  surface  is  smooth  and 
polished,  as  if  by  the  attrition  of  the  waves. 

The  plalform  indicated  at  c,  fig.  93.,  is  formed  by  a  tertiary  de- 
posit containing  marine  shells  almost  all  of  living  specieii,  and  it 
•fforis  an  illuatration  of  the  tcimce  of  deposition,  or  the  last  of  the 
tvo  kinds  before  mentioned  (p.  74.). 

There  are  also  numerous  instances  in  Sicily  of  terraces  of  denuda- 
tion. One  of  these  occurs  on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  same  is  resumed  to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Note,  where 
it  maj  be  traced  forming  a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  b,  fig.  94., 
IWog  towards  thesea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  cal- 
Ureous  formadon,  which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This 
precipice  varies  in  height  from  500  to  700  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  e  b,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  AH  the  beds  dip  towards  the  sea,  but  are  usually  inclined 
at  a  very  alight  angle ;  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninlerruptedly  from 
tW  bsse  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing  distinctly  that 
the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  vertical  shift  of  the 
Wj,  but  by  the  removaj  of  a  cnnsiderabh'  mass  of  rock.  Ilcnee  we 
miy  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now  undermining  the  clifls  of 
ttie  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  former  period  the  base  of  the  pre- 
cipice a  b,  at  which  time  the  surface  of  the  terrace  c  b  must  have 

•  Settion  giTea  by  Dr.  Chrislie,  Edin.  late  M.  Hoffmann.  See  acecnnl  by  Mr. 
""  PtiL  Jonni.  No.  xxiiL,  called  by  S.  P.  Pratt,  F.G,  8.,  Proceediogiof  GtoL 
■•"dc  the  Cave  of  Mardolce,  by  the    Soc  No.  32.  1833. 
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been  covered  by  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a  pause,  therefore, 
in  the  upward  moTement,  when  the  waves  of  the  sea  bad  Ume  to 
carve  out  the  platform  c  b;  but  there  may  have  been  many  other 
stationary  periods  of  minor  duration.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  a 
series  of  escarpments  e,f,  g,  h,  once  eTisted,  and  that  the  sea,  during 
a  long  interval  free  from  subterranean  movements,  advances  along 
the  line  c  b,  all  preceding  clifis  must  have  been  swept  away  one  a&er 
the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice  a  b. 

That  such  aseries  of  smaller  cliffs,  as  those  represented  at  ff,^  ^,  k, 
fig.  94.,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the 
single  pre<dpice  a  b,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that  in 
certain  bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  not  far  from  the  section  given  in  fig.  94.,  the  solid  lime- 
stone is  shaped  out  into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  small  vertical  cliffs.     These  are  sometimes  so  nume- 
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rous,  one  above  the  other,  that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  ft 
valley,  they  produce  an  effect  singularly  resembling  the  seats  of  a 
Soman  amphitheatre.  A  good  example  of  this  configuration  oocnrs 
near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95.).  In 
the  south  of  the  island,  near  Spaccafomo  Scicli,  and  MAdica,  preci- 
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pitoiu  rocks  of  white  limestone,  ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet, 
hare  heen  caryed  oat  into  similar  forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the 
head  of  a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of  steps  descending  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for, 
IS  already  hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at 
many  different  levels,  ns  st  a  cty  b  b,  c  c^ia  the  accompanying  fig.  96. 
But  the  causes  of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above 

Fig.  96. 
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<iowDwards  may  still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction 
may  be  due  to  the  greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land 
at  its  first  emergence  was  smaUer  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to 
denudation  in  an  open  sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks 
night  diminish  in  proportion  •■  this  action  became  confined  within 
bays  or  channels  dosed  in  on  two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the 
wparate  movements  of  elevation  may  have  followed  each  other  more 
rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise,  so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses, 
during  which  the  greatest  denudation  was  accomplished  at  certain 
levels,  were  always  growing  shorter.  It  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  cliffs  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering  to  each  other  as 
those  given  in  fig.  96.,  and  this  might  have  been  expected,  to  which- 
ever of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ;  for,  accord- 
"ig  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the  waves 
^y  beat  with  unequal  force  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  so  that 
^hile  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may  en- 
croach so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cliffs  into  one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-cliffs,  carved  out  of 
limestone,  I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed 
^  a  white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the 
northern  gate  of  St  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the 
i^giit  bank  of  the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest 
^  and  they  present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four 
horizontal  grooves,  one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those 
^hich  are  scooped  out  by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of 
^veral  of  these  masses  are  detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in 
^Iiich  case  the  grooves  pass  all  round  them,  facing  towards  all  points 
of  the  compass,  as  if  they  had  once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the 
shore.* 

*  I  wu  directed  by  M.  Deshayea  to  this  spot,  which  I  viflited  in  June,  1833. 
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CaptMii  Bayfield,  in  his  aarvey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  IawtbiicC)  du< 
covered  in  several  places,  especiallj  in  the  Mingan  isUods,  a  coon* 
terpart  of  the  island  cliffs  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of 
shingle  beaches,  one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level 
with  some  of  the  principal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestoiie 
pillars.  These  beaches  consisted  of  calcareous  shingle,  with  shells  of 
recent  species,  the  farthest  from  the  shore  being  60  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  tides.  In  addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars 
called  the  flower-pots,  which  be  has  published  *,  I  have  been  favoured 
with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the  same  coast,  drawn  by  Lieut  A. 
Boweii,R.N.    (See  fig.  97.) 

Fls-Sl. 


In  the  North-American  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  frag- 
ments of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  Uthodonti;  and 
holes  drilled  by  tlie  same  moUusks  have  been  detected  in  tlie 
columnar  rocka  or  "  flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no 
great  amount  of  atmospheric  decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the 
cavities  alluded  to  would  have  disappeared. 

We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the 
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nianner  in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now 
wearing  out,  deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses 
of  hard  limestone.     In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me 
■  Sm  Tram,  of  GeoL  Sob,  SGCOod  terici,  vaL  v.  plate  v. 
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bjCipi  Nelson,  B.R,  the  excavatioiiB  e^CyCy  have  been  scooped  out 
hj  the  wares  in  a  stone  of  verj  modem  date,  which,  although  ex- 
tmnelj  hard,  is  fall  of  recent  corals  and  shells,  some  of  which  retain 
tiidr  eoloor. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface 
if  Bometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roofs  of  which 
often  overhang  to  the  extent  of  6  feet  or  more,  have  been  care- 
follj  studied  by  geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former 
action  of  the  waves  at  innumerable  points  far  in  the  interior  of  the 
ooDdDonts.  But  we  most  learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due 
to  the  original  action  of  the  sea,  and  those  caused  by  subsequent 
chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous  rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable 
IB  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise 
if  they  can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on 
kods  which  we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods 
comparatively  modem;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of 
the  marks  left  by  littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no 
OKiDs  detect  sea-beaches  and  inland  clifi&  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily 
sod  the  Morea.  On  the  contrary,  they  are^  upon  the  whole,  ex* 
tremelj  partial,  and  are  often  entirely  wanting  in  districts  composed 
of  irgillaoeous  and  sandy  formations,  which  must,  nevertheless,  have 
been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  intermittent  move- 
BKnta,  as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ALLUVIUM. 


AOoTiam  described — Dne  to  complicated  causes — Of  Yarions  ages,  as  shown  in 
AoTergne — How  distinguished  from  rocks  in  situ — River  terraces — Parallel 
RMds  of  Glen  Boy — Yarions  theories  respecting  their  origin. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  sub- 
jacent rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of 
loose  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  Las 
^n  applied.  The  term  is  derived  from  alluvio,  an  inundation,  or 
<^iiuOy  to  wash,  because  the  pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble 
tho>e  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud  and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands 
by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates, 
from  the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  Europe  and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being 
very  frequently  devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  some  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been 
transported  to  great  distances  from  their  parent  mountains.     When 
it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has  been  called  "  diluvium,"  "  drift," 
or  the  *'  boulder  formation ; "  and  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
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Kgency  of  floating  ice  and  gladera  will  be  treated  of  more  particolirij 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  student  will  be  prepared,  bj  what  I  have  said  in  the  bS 
chapter  on  donudation,  to  hear  that  loose  gravel  and  sand  are  often 
met  with,  not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  riTera,  bnt  alao  at 
various  points  on  the  sides  or  even  summits  of  mountaioa.  Vot,  ia 
the  course  of  those  changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take 
place  during  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  eeft  and  iti 
conversion  into  dry  land,  any  spot  may  either  hare  been  a  annkea 
reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or  sea-sbore,  or  the  bed  o£  a  rirer.  Tbt 
drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been  deranged  again  and  again  bf 
earthquakes,  during  which'  temporary  lakes  are  caused  by  landalipa 
and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  barriers  of  raeh 
lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hope  that  w« 
should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial  phenomena  of  nek 
particular  country,  seeingthat  the  causes  of  their  origin  are  so  varioiia 
Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  ind 
confound  together  all  prc'existing  alluviums.  Hence  we  are  alwi^ 
in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single  era,  and  the  effect  tf 
one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a  variety  of  distiset 
agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs.  Hneh  naefU 
instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of  a  couDt7 
like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  gravel  of  very  different  ent 
happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  wat 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  sad 
probably  the  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  bJ 
already  acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  to} 
volcanoes  were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  capo- 
imposed  upon  the  granitic  and  fossiliferous  formations.  The  pebUd 
therefore  in  the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granitt 
and  other  aboriginal  rocks ;  and  afEcrwards,  when  volcanic  Jtolt 
burst  forth  into  eruption,  those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  bj 
>-((. ». 


streams  of  lava,  which  protected  them  from  intermixture  vrith  gi«'^^ 
of.  subsequent  date.     In  the  course  of  ages,  a  new  system  of  vaBsf^^ 
was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran  at  lower  levels  than  those  »^* 
which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava  were  formed.    Wtaea, 
therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava,  the  melted  mattei 
was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds;  and  the  gravel  of  these  plaiu 
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fiSered  firom  the  first  or  upland  alluviam,  bj  containing  in  it  rounded 
fngments  of  various  Yolcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  belonging  to 
dudoct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the  country  in 
nec888ion. 

Hie  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which 

bedi  of  lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition 

tod  age,  are  observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet 

%li,  others  on  the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in 

the  channel  of  the  existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone, 

iHrt  in  some  cases  a  narrow  stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of 

ik  raUey  with  the  river.    In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported 

Butter  of  different  ages  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia  have  been 

finnd  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land  quadrupeds,  which  flourished 

io  the  country  in  succession,  and  which  vary  specifically,  the  one  set 

from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  proportion  as  the  time 

wiiich  separated  their  entombment  has  been  more  or  less  protracted. 

Hie  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  undermining  their  banks  and 

grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns  of  basalt  and  frag- 

Bents  of  granite  and  gneiss ;  but  portions  of  the  older  alluviums,  with 

the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented  from  being  mingled 

with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of  lava  before  mentioned. 

Bot  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of  this  peculiar  cause, 

lU  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the  one  into  the 

other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have  appeared 

of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might  have 

lieen  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 

violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  of 
triDsported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To 
this  mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in 
"iany  parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or 
<ii?integration  of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  effects  of  air  and  water,  sun 
*n<l  frost,  and  chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular, 

c^jnforming  to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100.). 

Fig.  100.  Occasionally,   a    small    mass,    as   at   c, 

appears  detached,  and  as  if  included  in 
the  subjacent  formation.  Such  isolated 
portions  are  usually  sections  of  winding 
subterranean  hollows  filled  up  with  allu- 
vium. They  may  have  been  the  courses 
of  springs  or  subterranean  streamlets, 
which  have  flowed  through  and  enlarged 
natural  rents ;  or,  when  on  a  small  scale 
and  in  soft  strata,  they  may  be  spaces 

••  Vefcubw  toil.  b.  AiiuTium.  which  the  roots  of  large  trees  have  once 
c.  Ma.,  of  Mnie..ppar«,tiy  detached,  occupicd,  gravel  and  saud  having  bi^en 

introduced  after  their  decay. 
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But  there  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a.  cylindrical  fofiD  found  ii 
England,  France,  and  ebewlicre,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  uu 
filled  with  sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readily  explained 
They  are  sometime*  called  "  sand-pipes,"  or  "  sand-galls,"  and  "  pniti 
oatureU,"  in  France.    Those  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  wen 


o^^<^ 

— i^-,^-         1 

jx.^  ocr^c:^ 

observed  by  me  in  1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwidk 
They  were  of  very  symmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  fort 
in  diameter,  and  some  of  them  had  been  tnced,  by  boring,  to  tba 
depth  of  more  than  60  feet.  Tlic  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  &w 
inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet 
below  the  surface.  Even  where  three  of  them  occurred,  as  at  a, 
fig.  101.,  very  close  together,  the  parting  walla  of  soil  white  chslk 
were  not  broken  through.  They  all  taper  downwards  and  end  in  > 
point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles  occupy  the  central  parti 
of  each  pipe,  while  the  sides  and  bottom  arc  lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  such  "Band-galls"  to  the 
action  of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  shoal,  where  the  waves,  charged 
with  shingle  and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such 
as  may  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  above-mentioned  chalk  neai 
Norwich  when  the  incumbent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep 
circular  hollows  by  the  rotatory  motion  imparted  to  sand  abd  pebbles. 
Such  furrows,  as  well  as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes, 
on  the  coast  where  the  shores  are  composed  of  chalk." 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  due  to  the  cause  hero  assigned,  I  have  little 
doubt.  But  euch  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  ont  the 
whole  of  the  sand-pipes  c  and  d,  fig.  101.,  because  several  large  chalk> 
flints  seen  protruding  from  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been 
eroded,  while  sand  and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  than. 
In  other  cases,  ss  at  bb,  similar  unrounded  nodules  of  flint,  still 
preserving  their  irregular  form  and  white  coating,  are  found  at 

*  TOmmer,  Proceedings  of  OeoL  Soc  vd.  iv,  p.  7.  IS4S,  ' 
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nriooideptlui  in  the  midst  of  the  loose  materiaLi  miing  the  pipe. 
TloB  hxwB  evidently  been  detached  from  regukr  layers  of  flints  oc- 
CBffiog  above.  Ik  is  alsoto  be  remarked  that  the  course  of  the  same 
moA-pfOt  6  ^  is  traceable  above  the  level  of  the  chalk  for  somo 
duteiea  upwards^  tfaroogh  the  incambent  gravel  and  sand,  by  the 
obKtendim  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally^  also,  as  in 
tfaa  pipe  4  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into  the 
moadi  of  the  pi^  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
tf  hoiisontal  layers  had  sank  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
MippQrt  An  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing 
Ae  flslaigement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical 
SBtioa  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  derived  from  the  vegetable 
Mflsad  tiie  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the 
cUk,  and  deepen  indefiniidiy  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but 
Qoold  not  dissolve  the  flints,  ne  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated 
vith  csrbonato  of  lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous 
vib  of  chall^  and  escape  through  them  and  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tabe^  80  as  to  carry  away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of 
tehred  calcareous  rock*,  and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each 
tnUsr  hollow  a  coating  of  flne  day,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

Ihave  seen  tubes  pr^isely  similar  and  from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
teiasing  Tertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building 
ikaSf  or  ehalk  without  flints^  constituting  St.  Peter's  Mount,  Maes- 
tridliL  These  hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  day,  derived  from 
vnipag  beds  of  gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those 
of  HorfdL  I  was  informed  that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of 
thew  pipes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  was  traced  downwards  to  a  bod  of 
iitteiusd  flints,  forming  an  almost  continuous  layer  in  the  chalk. 
Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few  small  root-like  prolongations 
of  It  were  detected  immediately  below,  probably  where  the  dissolving 
snbitiDce  had  penetrated  at  some  points  through  openings  in  the 
nliceoQs  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  line  of 
diBlinction  between  the  jSxed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ 
otinplaee\  and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torront  or  river  be  dried 
vpb  we  call  the  gravel,  sand,  and  mud,  left  in  their  channels,  or 
wiutever,  during  floods,  they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighbour- 
ing plsins,  alluvium.  The  very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake, 
vhere  they  become  sorted  by  water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct 
Isjen^  espedally  if^they  inclose  the  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other 
foBiOs,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  Hke  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with 
A  deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  ma- 
terials year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the 
Ka.  Jn  such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic 
remains  entombed  in  the  strata  which  enable  us  to  determine  their 

*  See  Ljdl  on  Saod-ppca,  &c.,  FhU  Mag^  third  scries,  voL  xv.  p.  257.,  Oct  1839. 
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age  and  mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  reguhir  seriei 
of  fossiliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  hsTa 
frequently  no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  man  of 
superficial  alluvium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  ptrtlj 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbki^ 
or  sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing 
to  the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allowi 
the  free  percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  de- 
composition and  solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  moat  riven 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater 
depth  and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  presoit 
streams.  From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawi^ 
that  rivers  in  general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be 
flooded  than  formerly.  But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  rerah 
of  considerable  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  siaes 
the  existing  valleys  originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydro- 
graphical  basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  indiei 
or  foot  in  a  century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600 
miles  north  and  south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuriei^ 
between  the  latitudes  60°  and  69°  N.  *  It  will  rarely  happen  tint 
the  rate  of  subsidence  will  be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  casei 
the  amount  of  depression  in  the  interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of 
the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  fall  of  the 
waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will  be  diminished,  and  esdi 
tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  carry  its  sand  and  sediment 
into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to  convejita 
annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers,  there- 
fore, will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  their  ancient  channels,  and« 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new 
deposits.  If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its 
former  height,  the  fall,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river 
will  begin  to  augment.  Each  of  them  will  be  less  given  to  oveifloir 
its  alluvial  plain ;  and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  sea- 
ward, and  of  scouring  out  and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be 
sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  each  of  them 
has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through  a  flnviatile  formation 
of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  surface  of  what  was  onoe  tbo 
river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then  remain  firing* 
ing  the  valley-sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat,  hot  in 
reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river.  Every- 
where this  terrace  will  present  clifls  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing  ttl 
river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in  diB 
main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during  osdt 
lations  of  level,  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  description  of  that 

•  FHnciples  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  506.,  6th  ed.  p.  509. 
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conntrj  *  ;  and  the  freab-water  shells  of  exiating  spedes  uid  bones  of 
land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in  the  terracea  of 
fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  pro- 
cess offiUiDg  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

In  manj  caaea,  the  aUuvium  in  which  rivera  are  now  cutting  their 
channeb,  originated  when  the  land  first  rose  out  of  the  seft.  If, 
for  example,  the  emergence  was  caused  by  a  gradual  and  uniform 
motion,  every  bay  and  estuary,  or  the  atraita  between  islands,  would 
dry  up  slowly,  and  during  their  conversion  into  valleya,  every  part 
of  the  upheaved  area  would  in  its  turn  be  a  sea-shore,  and  might  he 
atrewed  over  with  littoral  sand  and  pebbles,  or  each  apot  might  be 
the  point  vhere  a  delta  accumulated  during  the  retreat  and  exduaion 
of  the  sea.  Hateriala  so  accumulaied  would  conform  to  the  general 
■lope  of  a  valley  from  its  head  to  the  aea-coast. 

River  lerracet. — We  often  observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  bed  of  a  river  a  ateep  cliff  a  few  feet  or  yarda  high,  and  on  a 
lerel  with  the  top  of  it  a  flat  terrace  corresponding  in  appearance  to 
the  alluvial  plain  which  immediately  borders  the  river.  This  terrace 
is  again  bounded  by  another  cli^  above  which  a  second  terrace 
aometjmes  occurs ;  and  in  thia  manner  two  or  three  ranges  of  clifis 
and  terraces  are  occasionally  seen  on  one  or  both  aidea  of  the  etream, 
the  number  varying,  but  those  on  the  opposite  aides  often  corre- 
^oading  in  height 


These  terraces  are  seldom  continuous  for  great  distances,  and  their 
rarface  slopes  downwards  with  an  inclination  umilar  to  that  of  the 
rirer.  They  are  readily  explained  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  before 
suggested,  of  a  gradual  riae  of  the  land  ;  especially  if,  while  rivers  are 
afaaping  oat  their  beds,  the  upheaving  movement  be  intermittent,  so 
that  long  pauses  ahall  occur,  during  which  the  atream  will  have  time 
to  encroach  upon  one  of  its  banks,  so  as  to  clear  away  and  flatten  a 
large  apace.  This  operation  being  afterwards  repeated  at  lower 
levels,  there  will  be  aeveral  successive  cliffa  and  terraces. 

*  Seami  Vial  to  the  U.  S.  vi^  il  chap.  94. 
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Parallel  roads. — The  parallel  shelves,  or  roads,  as  they  have  bee 
called,  of  Lochaber  or  Glen  Roy  and  other  contiguous  valleys  i 
Scotland,  are  distinct  both  in  character  and  origin  from  the  terrace 
above  described ;  for  they  have  no  slope  towards  the  sea  like  tb 
channel  of  a  river,  nor  are  they  the  effect  of  denudation.  Gle 
Roy  is  situated  in  the  Western  Highlands,  about  ten  miles  north  c 
Fort  William,  near  the  western  end  of  the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  c 
Caledonian  Canal,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  highest  of  the  Grampians 
Ben  Nevis.  Throughout  its  whole  length,  a  distance  of  more  thai 
ten  miles,  two,  and  in  its  lower  part  three,  parallel  roads  or  shelve 
are  traced  along  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  represented  ii 
the  annexed  figure,  fig.  102.,  each  maintaining  a  perfect  horizontalitj, 
and  continuing  at  exactly  the  same  level  on  the  opposite  sides  of  tin 
glen.  Seen  at  a  distance,  they  appear  like  ledges  or  roads,  cat  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  sides  of  the  hills  ;  but  when  wo  are  upon  them  we 
can  scarcely  recognize  their  existence,  so  uneven  is  their  surface 
and  so  covered  with  boulders.  They  are  from  10  to  60  feet  broa^ 
and  merely  differ  from  the  side  of  the  mountain  by  being  somewha: 
less  steep. 

On  closer  inspection,  we  find  that  these  terraces  are  stratified  ia 
the  ordinary  manner  o£  alluvial  or  littoral  deposits,  as  may  be  seen  at 
those  points  where  ravines  have  been  excavated  by  torrents.  Tin 
parallel  shelves,  therefore,  have  not  been  caused  by  denudation,  bat 
by  the  deposition  of  detritus,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  dis- 
persed in  smaller  quantities  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills  above. 
These  hills  consist  of  clay-slate,  mica-schist,  and  granite,  which  rocb 
have  been  worn  away  and  laid  bare  at  a  few  points  only,  in  a  line 
just  above  the  parallel  roads.  The  highest  of  these  roads  is  abont 
1250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  next  about  200  feet  lower 
than  the  uppermost,  and  the  third  still  lower  by  about  50  feet  It  is 
only  this  last,  or  the  lowest  of  the  three,  which  is  continued  through* 
out  Glen  Spean,  a  large  valley  with  which  Glen  Boy  unites.  As 
the  shelves  are  always  at  the  same  height  above  the  sea,  they  becomo 
continually  more  elevated  above  the  river  in  proportion  as  we  descend 
each  valley;  and  they  at  length  terminate  very  abruptly,  witboot 
any  obvious  cause,  or  any  change  either  in  the  shape  of  the  ground 
or  in  the  composition  or  hardness  of  the  rocks.  I  should  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  work,  were  I  to  attempt  to  give  a  full  description  of  all 
the  geographical  circumstances  attending  these  singular  terraoea,  or 
to  discuss  the  ingenious  theories  which  have  been  severally  propoaed 
to  account  for  them  by  Dr.  Macculloch,  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder,  and  Mesa*. 
Darwin,  Agassiz,  Milne,  and  Chambers.  There  is  one  pointy  how- 
ever, on  which  all  are  agreed,  namely,  that  these  shelves  are  ancieBl 
beaches,  or  littoral  formations  accumulated  round  the  edges  of  one  oi 
more  sheets  of  water  which  once  stood  at  the  level,  first  of  tb( 
highest  shelf,  and  successively  at  the  height  of  the  two  others.  It  ii 
well  known,  that  wherever  a  lake  or  marine  fiord  exists  surroundM 
by  Rtecp  mountains  subject  to  disintegration  by  frost  or  the  actioi 
of  torrents,  some  loose  matter  is  washed  down  annually, 
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dniDg  the  mdtiiig  of  now,  and  a  cheek  is  given  to  the  descent  of 

this  detritus  at  the  point  where  it  reaches 
^^  the  waters  of  the  lake.    Hie  waves  then 

j^  spread  ont  the  materials  along  the  shore, 
and  throw  some  of  them  upon  the  beach ; 
their  dispersing  power  being  aided  bj  the 
ice,  whidi  often  adheres  to  pebbles  daring 
the  winter  months,  and  gives  bnojancy  to 
them.  The  annexed  diagram  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Maccnlloch  and 
Mr.  Qarwin  suppose  **  the  roads*  to  oon- 
stitnte  mere  indentations  in  a  superficial 
alluvial  coating  which  rests  upon  the  hill- 
"jhaagorihrtrai  In  tw  eour  sidc,  and  consists  chiefiy  of  day  and  sharp 
■"'^  ^'***^  «f  *•  biL  unrounded  stones, 

iaong  other  proo&  that  the  parallel  roads  have  really  been  formed 
aloig  the  maigin  of  a  sheet  of  water,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that 
vkrever  an  isolated  hill  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  glen  above  the 
levd  of  any  particular  shelf,  a  corresponding  shelf  is  seen  at  the 
ane  level  pasnng  round  the  hiU,  as  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
ooes  ibrmed  an  island  in  a  lake  or  fiord.  Another  very  remarkable 
pecoHarity  in  these  terraces  is  this ;  each  of  them  comes  in  some 
portion  of  its  course  to  a  eoif  €sr  passage  between  the  heads  of  glens, 
the  ezjdanation  of  which  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

Those  writers  who  first  advocated  the  doctrine  that  the  roads  were 
the  ancient  beaches  of  freshwater  lakes,  were  unable  to  offer  any 
probable  hypothesis  respecting  the  formation  and  subsequent  removal 
of  barriers  of  sufficient  height  and  solidity  to  dam  up  the  water.  To 
introduce  any  violent  convulsion  for  their  removal  was  inconsistent 
with  the  uninterrupted  horizontality  of  the  roads,  and  with  the 
undisturbed  aspect  of  those  parts  of  the  glens  where  the  shelves 
come  suddenly  to  an  end.  Mr.  Agassiz  and  Dr.  Buckland,  desirous, 
like  the  defenders  of  the  lake  theory,  to  account  for  the  limitation  of 
Ihe  shelves  to  certain  glens,  and  their  absence  in  contiguous  glens, 
vhere  the  rocks  are  of  the  same  composition,  and  the  slope  and 
indination  of  the  ground  very  similar,  started  the  conjecture  that 
these  valleys  were  once  blocked  up  by  enormous  glaciers  descending 
^nm  Ben  Nevis,  giving  rise  to  what  are  called  in  Switzerland  and  in 
the  Tjroif  glacier-lakes.  After  a  time  the  icy  barrier  was  broken 
^own,  or  melted,  first,  to  the  level  of  the  second,  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  the  third  road  or  shelf. 

Id  eorroboration  of  this  view,  they  contended  that  the  alluvium  of 
Glen  Boy,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Scotland,  agrees  in  character 
^th  the  moraines  of  glaciers  seen  in  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land. Allusion  will  be  made  in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  former 
existence  of  glaciers  in  the  Grampians :  in  Uie  mean  time  it  will 
icidilybe  conceded  that  this  hypothesis  is  preferable  to  any  pre- 
vious lacustrine  theory,  by  accounting  more  easily  for  the  temporary 
Qxistenoe  and  entire  disappearance  of  lofty  transverse  barriers,  al- 

o  4 
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though  the  height  required  for  the  imaginary  dams  of  ice  may 
startling. 

Before  the  idea  last  alluded  to  had  been  entertained,  Mr.  Dan 
examined  Glen  Roy,  and  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  shelves  w 
formed  when  the  glens  were  still  arms  of  the  sea,  and,  consequem 
that  there  never  were  any  seaward  barriers.  According  to  him,  1 
land  emerged  during  a  slow  and  uniform  upward  movement,  like  il 
now  experienced  throughout  a  large  part  of  Sweden  and  Finland ;  t 
there  were  certain  pauses  in  the  upheaving  process,  at  which  tin 
the  waters  of  the  sea  remained  stationary  for  so  many  centuries  as 
allow  of  the  accumulation  of  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  detril 
matter,  and  the  excavation,  at  many  points  immediately  above, 
deep  notches  and  bare  cliffs  in  the  hard  and  solid  rock. 

The  phenomena  which  are  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  tl 
theory  are,  first,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  the  roads  at  certain  poii 
in  the  different  glens ;  secondly,  their  unequal  number  in  diflferc 
valleys  connecting  with  each  other,  there  being  three,  for  examp 
in  Glen  Roy  and  only  one  in  Glen  Spean  ;  thirdly,  the  precise  ho 
zontality  of  level  maintained  by  the  same  shelf  over  a  space  ma 
leagues  in  length  requiring  us  to  assume,  that  during  a  rise  of  12 
feet  no  one  portion  of  the  land  was  raised  even  a  few  yards  abc 
another ;  fourthly,  the  coincidence  of  level  already  alluded  to  of  ea 
shelf  with  a  co/,  or  the  point  forming  the  head  of  two  glens,  fn 
which  the  rain-waters  flow  in  opposite  directions.  This  last-mc 
tioned  feature  in  the  physical  geography  of  Lochaber  seems  to  ha 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  ca 
these  cols  "  landstraits,**  and  regards  them  as  having  been  ancient 
sounds  or  channels  between  islands.  He  points  out  that  there  is 
tendency  in  such  sounds  to  be  silted  up,  and  always  the  more  so 
proportion  to  their  narrowness.  In  a  chart  of  the  Falkland  Islanc 
by  Capt  Sullivan,  R.  N.,  it  appears  that  there  are  several  exampl 
there  of  straits  where  the  soundings  diminish  regularly  towards  tl 
narrowest  part  One  is  so  nearly  dry  that  it  can  be  walked  over 
low  water,  and  another,  no  longer  covered  by  the  sea,  is  supposed 
have  recently  dried  up  in  consequence  of  a  small  alteration  in  the  r 
lative  level  of  sea  and  land.  "  Similar  straits,"  observes  Mr.  Chambei 
''  hovering,  in  character,  between  sea  and  land,  and  which  may  1 
called  fords,  are  met  with  in  the  Hebrides.  Such,  for  example,  is  tl 
passage  dividing  the  islands  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  and  that  betwe< 
North  Uist  and  Benbecula,  both  of  which  would  undoubtedly  appe^ 
as  cols,  coinciding  with  a  terrace  or  raised  beach,  all  round  the  island 
if  the  sea  were  to  subside."* 

The  first  of  the  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  namely,  the  non-exte: 
sion  of  the  shelves  over  certain  parts  of  the  glens,  may  be  explaine 
as  Mr.  Darwin  suggests,  by  supposing  in  certain  places  a  quick  gro^ 
of  green  turf  on  a  good  soil,  which  prevented  the  rain  from  washii 
away  any  loose  materiab  lying  on  the  surface.  But  wherever  ti 
soil  was  barren,  and  where  green  sward  took  long  to  form,  there  no' 

*  **  Ancient  Sea  Margin^*  p.  114.,  by  R.  Chambers. 
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kTabeea  tone  Ibr  the  remoTil  of  tbe  gravel  In  one  ease  an  inter- 
mediilB  shdf  mpgeuB  for  a  short  distance  (three  qaarters  of  a  miie)  on 
tliefiMe  of  the  mountain  called  Tombfaran,  between  the  two  npper 
ihfllfei^  and  is  seen  nowhere  else.  It  occnrs  where  there  was  the  longest 
ipiee<^  open  water,  and  where^  perhaps^  the  waves  acquired  a  greater 
iban  ordinaiy  power  in  heaping  up  detritos. 

Kiext  as  to  the  precise  horiaontalitj  of  kvel  maintained  by  the 
pmlU  roadit  of  Lochaber  over  an  area  many  leagues  in  length  and 
Imdthy  this  is  a  diflkalty  common  in  some  degree  to  all  the  rival 
Ifjpotlieses^  whether  of  lakes»  or  glaciers,  or  of  the  simple  upheaval 
tf  tiie  land  above  the  seat  For  we  cannot  suppose  the  roads  to  be 
■oresncient  than  the  glacisi  period,  or  the  era  of  the  boulder  form- 
ttioDof  Sootlandy  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
dipierB.  Strata  of  that  era  of  marine  origin  containing  northern 
Mb  of  existing  spedes  have  been  found  at  various  heights  in 
Seothnd,  some  on  the  east,  and  others  on  the  west  coast,  from  20  to 
4(X)6et  high;  and  in  one  region  in  Lanarkshire  not  less  than  524 
fat  ibove  high-water  mark.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
apobable  that  Glen  Boy  should  have  escaped  entirely  the  upward 
BOfement  experienced  in  so  many  surrounding  regions^ — a  movement 
mj^ed  by  the  positioii  of  these  marine  deposits,  in  which  the  shells 
ttealmost  all  of  known  recent  spedes.  But  if  the  motion  has  really 
nteoded  to  Glen  Boy  and  the  contiguous  glens,  it  must  have  up- 
ISM  them  bodily,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  their 
Imrisontslity ;  and  this  being  admitted,  the  prindpal  objection  to  the 
theory  of  marine  beaches,  founded  on  the  uniformity  of  upheaval,  is 
ranoved,  or  is  at  least  conmion  to  every  theory  hitherto  proposed. 

To  assume  that  the  ocean  has  gone  down  from  the  level  of  the 
vppennost  shelf,  or  12o0  feet,  simultaneously  all  over  the  globe, 
wldle  the  land  remained  unmoved,  is  a  view  which  will  find  favour 
irith  very  few  geologists,  for  the  reasons  explained  in  the  fifth  chapter. 

The  student  will  perceive,  from  the  above  sketch  of  the  controversy 
lespecting  the  formation  of  these  curious  shelves,  that  this  problem, 
fike  miay  others  in  geology,  is  as  yet  only  solved  in  part ;  and  that  a 
larger  number  of  facts  must  be  collected  and  reasoned  upon  before 
the  qoMtiqn  can  be  finally  settled. 
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CHAPTEE  Vm. 

CHBONOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  B0CK8. 

Aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  considered  diroiioilogicanj— 
Lehman's  diyision  into  primitiye  and  secondary — Werner's  addition  of  a  trm- 
sition  class — Neptunian  theory — Button  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — Hov 
the  name  of  primaiy  was  still  retained  for  granite —  The  term  **  traoiitioii,''  wiif 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — New  hypothesis  inronted  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocka^ 
the  aqueous,  the  Yolcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  he  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  charaeten^ 
and  mode  of  origin,  hut  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  tint 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  op 
of  sand,  others  of  pchhles;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  dhen 
marine  fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  leant  whidi 
rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  it 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferons  formatkiiB 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  ood- 
venient  and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisioiu^ 
the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  ro^ 
Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  reconmiended  bj  its  greater 
clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to  strike 
the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  contemporaneous  revo* 
lutions  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former  times.  ¥(X 
the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  distinguished  hj  the 
different  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which  they  indoee^ 
and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqneoDS 
rocks  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in 
doing  so  we  shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of 
phenomena  which  the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  com- 
prehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion  that  the  formation  of 
entire  families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  plutonic  and  those  crystalliDe 
schists  spoken  of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and 
ended  before  any  members  of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were 
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pndneed;  ind  ahliough  this  idea  has  hmg  been  modified,  and  i$ 
nesilf  exploded,  it  will  be  neoessaxy  to  give  some  acoonnt  of  the 
tDoeot  doctrine,  in  order  that  beginners  may  understand  whence 
oanj  pretailing  opinions,  and  som^part  of  the  nomendatore  of 
geok^,  Btill  partiaUj  in  nse^  was  deriyed. 

Aboat  the  middle  of  the  last  oentory,  Lehman,  a  G^erman  miner, 
propofled  to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be 
oDed  primitiTi)^  comprising  the  hjpogene^  or  plntonic  and  metamor- 
phie  rocks;  the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the 
aqaeoos  or  fossili&roos  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  classy 
eornqmoding  to  our  aUuTinm,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred 
to  "local  fiood%  and  the  delnge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  clas%  he 
■id,  snch  as  granite  and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor 
aj  8^;ns  of  materials  derived  from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks. 
TWr  origin,  therefore^  may  have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent 
to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of 
the  world  itsel£  The  secondary  formationa^  on  the  contrary,  which 
oAn  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  organic  remains,  must  have  been 
■edianical  deposits^  produced  after  the  planet  had  become  the  habi- 
tetion  of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold  generaliitation,  although  an* 
tidpated  in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century  before,  in  Italy, 
filmed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and 
Aeldied  oat  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into  which  rocks 
Mj  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so  justly 
cdebraled  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  mineralo- 
gkil  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
ind  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  ^  the  transition 
Honnations,"  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these 
ksi  he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Grermany,  a  series  of  strata, 
which  in  their  mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character, 
ptrtaking  in  some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist 
ud  day-slate,  and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechani- 
oi  origin  and  organic  remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a 
pttsage  between  Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name 
^iibergang  or  transition  was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally 
<^  day-slate  and  an  argillaceous  sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and 
ptttlj  of  calcareous  beds.  It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner 
^  investigated,  that  both  the  primitive  and  transition  strata  were 
^[hlj  inclined,  while  the  beds  of  the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the 
^seoodary  of  Lehman,  were  horiz(Mital.  To  these  latter,  therefore, 
k  give  the  name  oijfldtZy  or  "  a  level  floor;"  and  every  deposit  more 
^em  than  the  chslk,  which  was  classed  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
^otz  series,  was  designatled  *'  the  overflowed  land,"  an  expression  which 
^J  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although  under  this  appel- 
^Q  were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called  tertiary,  of 
which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers  of 
Center  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  "  transition 
^^"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotas,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata. 
Were  mere  local  accidents,  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and 
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the  four  diTisions  of  the  Weraerian  school  were  then  named  primitive, 
traoBition,  secondarj,  and  alluvial 

As  to  the  trappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been 
alreadj  demonstrated  bj  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and 
especially  by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous, 
and  as  mere  subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

This  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.     It  assumed  that  the  globe  had  been 
at  first  invested  by  an  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials 
of  all  rocks  in  solution.    From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite, 
gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and 
afterwards,  when  the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and 
more  nearly  resembled  those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata 
were  deposited.    These  were  of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  che- 
mical, because  the  waves  and  currents  had  already  begun  to  wear 
down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles,  sand,  and  mud ;  nor  en- 
tirely without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first  marine  animals  had. 
begun  to  exist.    After  this  period,  the  secondary  formations  wero 
accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean,  except 
at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  partial 
recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fluid "  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystalline,  were  formed.     This  arbitrary 
hypothesis  rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanos  being 
regarded  as  modem,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling 
account  among  the  great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external 
structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had 
at  various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  different  parts  of 
the  earth's  crust.  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them 
on  the  invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third 
chapter.  He,  moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline 
strata  called  primitive  had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primssval 
ocean,  but  were  sedimentary  strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings, 
therefore,  and  in  those  of  his  illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ 
of  that  metamorphic  theory  which  has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the 
first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  expounded  in  the  thirty* 
fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneooB 
origin  of  trap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  favour;  but 
although  it  was,  in  consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap 
had  been  produced  at  many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or 
primary  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations 
in  general,  whether  stratified,  like  gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite. 
The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was  a  primary  rock,  but  that  &ome 
granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary  formations ;  and  in  eoii* 

• 

•  See  Principles  of  Greology,  vol  I  chap.  ir. 
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fonnity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to  which  the  teacher 
WIS  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally  engendered  of 
extenoating  the  importance  of  those  more  modem  granites,  the  true 
dites  of  which  new  obserrations  were  continually  bringing  to  light 

A  DO  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of 
the  term  *^  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  as 
&Qlt7  in  its  original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of 
tnnsition,  as  already  stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate 
I  mineral  character,  intermediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or 
metimorphie  state  and  that  of  an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But 
the  term  acquired  alsa  from  the  first  a  chronological  import,  because 
it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentaiT^  formations,  which,  in  the 
Hurts  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more  ancient  than  the 
oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by  peculiar 
fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found  in 
other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and 
inclosing  similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  abo  the  name  of  tran- 
nHorn,  according  to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
ehipter ;  yet,  in  many  cases,  such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit 
the  same  mineral  texture  which  Werner  had  called  transition.  On 
the  contrary,  many  of  them 'were  not  more  crystalline  than  different 
members  of  the  secondary  class;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
httt  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi-crystalline  and  almost 
nwtamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological  grounds,  to  deserve 
equally  Uie  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was  this  the  case  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  bad  for  years  been  regarded 
by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  transition,  were 
at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils  were 
better  understood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups ; 
luiy,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of 
the  lower  tertiary  series !  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of 
transition  was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied 
^thout  reference  to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a 
mineral  peculiarity.  The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to 
formations  of  a  given  date,  induced  geologists  to  go  on  believing  that 
the  ancient  strata  so  designated  bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the 
secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to  imagine  that  these  last  never 

piM,  as  they  frequently  do,  into  metamorphic  rocks. 
The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of 

Chaucer,  complains  that  — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  langnaf2:e  grows, 
And,  like  the  tide,  our  work  overflows. 

^^t.  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which 
<^ntinually  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  observation  advances 
^*th  such  speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of 
^omenckture ;  and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words 
invented  to  express  a  different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly. 
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by  the  force  of  association,  to  perpetuate  error;  so  that  dogmas 
renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagi- 
nation. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  new 
doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis 
was  substituted  for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning 
with  an  aqueous  menstruum  or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the 
present  crust  of  the  earth  were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a 
state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part  of  the  heat  having  been  diffused 
into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  consolidated,  and 
formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crystalline  stone,  which 
afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was  so  hot,  at  first, 
that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it;  but  as  the  refrigeration  pro- 
ceeded, the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and, 
falling  in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the 
temperature  of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit 
its  waters,  and  its  deposits'  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  bat,  like 
those  of  some  hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  primary  or  crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schis^  and 
the  rest. 

Afterwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up, 
land  and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and 
torrents  to  grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the 
bottom  of  the  seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  the  solid 
supporting  substances  was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action 
exerted  by  the  water,  although  not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  intro* 
duction  and  increase  of  some  living  beings.  During  this  state  of 
things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral  ingredients  of  the  primeval 
ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  depodts  (the  transition  strata 
of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and  containing  a  few 
fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the 
old  ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation 
of  organic  beings,  were  still  preserved ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that 
all  the  semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossiliferous  rocks  belonged  to 
one  period,  while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalline  formations  origin- 
ated at  a  subsequent  epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that 
the  whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat;  bat 
there  are  certainly  no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once 
in  a  state  of  universal  fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence 
tends  to  show  that  the  formation  of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive,  and  that  difierent  portions  of 
granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  distinct  and  often  distant 
periods.  One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  fractured,  before  another 
body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  through  it,  in  the  form 
of  veins.    Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known  fossiliferoiis 
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roeb;  others  are  of  secondary;  and  some,  such  as  that  of  Mont 
Blinc  tod  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin.  In 
shorty  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of  the 
earth's  crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  uni- 
Tcrsality  of  the  ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water, 
but  not  all  at  one  time  ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to 
whieh  man  can  obtain  access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simulta- 
neously. 

Iq  tiie  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous, 
plntonic^  volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or 
neirly  parallel,  columns  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be 
eoQsidered  as  four  sets  of  monuments  relating  to  four  contempo- 
rueoas,  or  nearly  contemporaneous,  series  of  events.  I  shall  en- 
deiTonr,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic  rocks,  to  explain 
tbe  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belonging  to  each  of  the  four 
duses  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every  geolo- 
gical period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
remodelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from 
tines  indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and 
fittiliferons  strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in 
otber  places  volcanic  rocks  break  out  at  the  surface,  and  are  con- 
neeted  with  reservoirs  of  melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  —  so,  at  every  era  of  the  past,  fossiliferous  deposits  and 
nperfidal  igneous  rocks  were  in  progress  contemporaneously  with 
ethers  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  origin,  and  some  sedimentary 
Btrata  were  exposed  to  heat,  and  made  to  assume  a  crystalline  or 
metamorphic  structiu^. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these 
changes  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness. 
It  has  been  shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the 
gain  by  fresh  deposits,  and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each 
period  have  been  equal  (see  above,  p.  68.) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  acquisition  of  new  crys- 
talline rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have  counter- 
balanced the  loss  sustained  by  the  melting  of  materials  previously 
condolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  found- 
ations of  the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and 
Tolcanic  rocks  which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first 
chapter,  that  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as 
At  once  to  decide  which  of  the  two,  whether  the  foundations  or  super- 
Jtmcture  of  an  ancient  city  built  on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest, 
^e  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  first  be  prepared 
^  saj  whether  the  work  of  decay  and  restoration  had  gone  on  most 
rapidly  above  or  below ;  whether  the  average  duration  of  the  piles  has 
exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary.  So  also  in 
n.'gard  to  the  relative  ago  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point, 
until  we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above, 
or  that  of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid 
matter. 
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After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or, 
if  retained,  roust  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  & 
set  of  crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be 
newer  than  all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow 
most  nearly  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou6,  who  has  called  all 
fossiUferous  rocks  older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary. 
To  prevent  confusion,  I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the 
primary  fossiUferous  formations;  because  the  word  primary  las 
hitherto  been  most  generally  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non- 
fossiliferous  rock.  Some  geologists,  to  avoid  misapprehension,  htve 
introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary,  from  raXaioF,  ^  ancient,* 
and  (uovy  "  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the  terms  seoondary  and 
tertiary;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has  proposed 
Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  ftstroc,  '*  middle,"  &c. ;  and  Cainosoic,  for 
tertiary,  from  icacvoc,  "  recent,"  &c. ;  but  the  terms  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favour. 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primiiy, 
according  to  this  system.  Mr.  Boue  having  with  propriety  ex- 
cluded the  metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  ckusy  from  the  primary  fcvm- 
ations,  proposed  to  call  them  all  '*  crystalline  schists." 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiUferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  thai 
there  are  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contempon- 
neous  origin,  which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the 
chalk  have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  vol- 
canic, plutonic,  or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  these  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  form- 
ations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and 
some  granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary 
fossiliferous  rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  future  chapters;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we 
arrange  the  four  classes  of  rocks  in  four  parallel  colunms  in  one  taUe 
of  chronology,  it  is  by  no  means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all 
of  equal  length ;  one  may  begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and 
another  may  come  down  to  a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part 
of  the  globe  hitherto  examined,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  have  discovered  either  the  oldest  or  the  newest  members  of 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus,  if  there  be  primary,  eeoond- 
ary,  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  class,  and  ia 
like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypogene  formations, 
we  may  not  bo  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of  the  primiry 
fossiliferous  beds,  or  with  the  newest  of  the  hypogene. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

ON  THE  DIFFERBKT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROCKS. 

Ob  the  three  principal  teats  of  relative  age — saperposition,  mineral  character,  and 
fesib^Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continaons  forma- 
tioo— Broofii  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  successive 
periods— Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of  single  pro- 
TJBoes— l^milar  laws  prevailed  at  snccessive  geological  periods— Relative 
importance  of  mineral  and  palseontological  characters—  Test  of  age  bj  inclnded 
Pigments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Principal  groups 
of  itnta  in  western  Europe. 

bthe  last  chapter  1^  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous 
neb  in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  different 
foisiliferous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  determine  the  age  of 
t  giren  set  of  strata ;  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  cha- 
ncier ;  and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occasionally  be 
Mved  from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit 
indnding  in  it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  rela- 
tive ages  of  the  two  may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence, 
fe  determined. 

Superposition,  —  The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one 
^ueou3  deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has 
been  already  stated,  that,  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which 
lies  uppermost  is  the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the 
Wtom  the  most  ancient.  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations, 
they  are  like  volumes  of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded 
tbe  annals  of  his  own  times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the 
list  written  page  uppermost,  upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of 
tbe  era  immediately  preceding  were  commemorated.  In  this  manner 
&  lofty  pile  of  chronicles  is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so 
irranged  as  to  indicate,  by  their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which 
the  events  recorded  in  them  have  occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  re- 
jHons  where,  as  the  student  has  already  been  informed,  the  beds  have 
i>een  disturbed,  and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned 
«pside  down.  (See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can 
^^\j  be  deceived  by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that 
tbe  strata  are  fractured,  curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that 
tbe  original  order  of  superposition  must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then 
endeavours  to  find  sections  in  some  neighbouring  district  where  the 
strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  inclined.  Here,  the  true  order 
<>f  sequence  of  the  entire  scries  of  deposits  being  ascertained,  a  key  is 
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furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those  strata  where  the  dis- 
placement is  extreme. 

Mineral  character,  —  The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to 
retain  for  miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  pecu- 
liarities, if  we  follow  the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if 
they  be  undisturbed,  in  a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue 
them  vertically,  or  in  any  direction  transverse  to  the  planes  of  strati- 
fication, this  uniformity  ceases  almost  immediately.  In  that  case  we 
can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dissimilar  rocks,  some  of 
fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others  of  chemical 
origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  siliceous. 
These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but 
at  successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  r^ion,  with 
very  different  kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished 
at  the  vast  spaces  over  which  they  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homo- 
geneous rocks  in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  the^  came  hastily  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of 
distinct  aqueous  formations,  disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet, 
like  the  concentric  coats  of  an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some 
formations  may  be  continuous  over  districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe, 
or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either  terminate  wholly  within  narrower 
limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological  character.  Sometimes  they 
thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sediment  had  failed  in  that 
direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if  we  had  arrived  at  the 
borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as  their  receptacle. 
It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vury  in  mineral  aspect  and 
composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example,  we  trace 
a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arenaceotu, 
and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  .continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age, 
throughout  another  district  a  hundred  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains, — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of 
the  age  of  a  formation  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two 
deposits  in  distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  u 
the  test  of  mineral  composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we 
examine  strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means 
for  indefinite  distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  particular  set  of 
strata  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet 
with  the  same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several 
hundred  yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  stratai 
This  fact  has  now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
has  led  to  a  conviction,  that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the 
same  area  of  land  and  water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals 
and  plants  even  more  distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  anti' 
podes,  or  which  now  co-exist  in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical 
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smes.  It  ftppean,  that  from  the  remotest  periods  there  has  been 
ever  &  ooming  in  of  new  organic  forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those 
which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some  species  having  endured  for  a 
longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time  ;  while  none  have  ever  re-appeared 
tfter  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has  governed  the  creation  and 
eztiDction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  verse  of  the 
poet,- 

Natnra  il  fece,  e  poi  mppe  la  stampa.        ARiosra 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is,  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest 
nine  is  chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  geologist,  that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals 
inhiitory. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock;  for 
Moe  of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may 
oecnr  at  onoe  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedi- 
Bentary  series ;  exhibiting  in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of 
nioeral  aspect  as  to  be  nndistinguishable.  Such  exact  repetitions, 
Wever,  of  the  same  mixtures  of  sediment  have  not  often  been  pro- 
duced, at  distant  periods,  in  precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ; 
ttd,  even  where  this  has  happened,  we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of 
oonfoonding  together  the  monuments  of  remote  eras,  when  we  have 
ttodied  their  imbedded  fossils  and  their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot 
be  traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  strati- 
^cttion  for  indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected 
fem  analogy ;  for  when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of 
linng  beings  we  find  that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land 
Dtoy  be  divided  into  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces, 
^h  peopled  by  a  peculiar  assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the 
Principles  of  Geology,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  extent 
^d  probable  origin  of  these  separate  divisions ;  and  it  was  shown 
that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on  which  they  depend,  and 
that  difierence  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited,  at  the  same 
period,  by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  ad- 
joining these  may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows 
that  distinct  fossils  will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits. 
^  it  were  otherwise — if  the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate, 
or  in  every  part  of  the  globe  where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a 
corresponding  temperature  and  other  conditions  favourable  to  their 
existence  are  found  —  the  identification  of  mineral  masses  of  the 

8ime  age,  by  means  of  their  included  organic  contents,  would  be  a 
•^ter  of  still  greater  cert/^inty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  espe- 
^ly  those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great ;  and  our  geological 

'^^^ches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote 
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periods;  for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  aD< 
in  detached  deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  thei 
mineral  nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  w* 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire 
sea  may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province ;  for  although  certaii 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region 
has  probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number 
are  common  to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some 
future  period,  the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land, 
the  geologist  might  be  enabled,  by  referenee  to  organic  remains,  to 
prove  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered 
over  a  space  equal  in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Fo,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near 
the  base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where 
another  class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanie 
ashes  occasionally  fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its 
bottom ;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds 
of  sand  and  clay  are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  cliffs,  or 
the  turbid  waters  of  rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian 
travertins,  are  here  and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  some  of  which  rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all 
these  detache^  formations,  so  diversified  in  their  lithological  cha* 
racters,  the  remains  of  the  same  shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are 
becoming*  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a  sufiicient  number  must  be  common 
to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the  zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of  species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause*  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must 
happen,  that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous-  regions, 
differing  widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as 
a  group,  extremely  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  bj 
the  narrow  isthmus  of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to 
Philippi,  not  more  than  a  fifth  are  common  to  the  Bed  Sea  and  the 
sea  around  Sicily,  while  the  proportion  of^'nnivalves  (or  Crasteropoda) 
is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding  eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous 
formations  have  accumulated  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  is 
modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing  species  are  well  preserved 
therein ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  large  deposits 
of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of  Mediterranean  species- 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  period  the  bed  of  th« 
Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  experience  gre^ 
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£ffleoltie8  in  endeftTonriiig  to  aseertein  the  relatiTe  tge  of  these 

formftdong,  which,  although  dissimilar  hoth  in  organic  and  mineral 

cbraetersy  were  of  sjnchroiioas  origin. 

Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  we  most  not  forget  that  the  north-western 

ihores  of  the  Arabian  Golf,  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  the  isthmus  of 

Suez  sre  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.      Small 

stntms,  therefore^  occasional  land-floods^  and  those  winds  which  drift 

doods  of  sand  along  the  deserts  might  carry  down  into  the  Bed  Sea 

the  same  shells  of  flaviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is 

sweeping  into  its  delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial 

pbnts  and  the  bones  of  quadrupeds^  whereby  the  groups  of  strata, 

befwe  alluded  to,  might,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  of  their 

mineral  composition  and  marine  organic  fossils^  be  shown  to  have 

belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Tet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  fluviatile  and 
terrestrial  spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine 
species,  it  will  much  more  frequently  happen^  that  the  co«ezistence 
^  terrestrial  species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces 
will  be  proved  by  the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited 
tbe  intervening  space.  Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and 
shells  of  the  south  of  Europe,  north  of  Africa,  and  north-west  of 
Asia  differ  considerably,  yet  their  remains  are  all  washed  down  by 
mers  flowing  from  these  three  countries  into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe^  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not 
very  strongly  marked,  especially  where  the  change  is  determined  by 
temperature,  as  it  is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical 
zoDc,  or  from  the  temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual 
passage  takes  place  from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like 
manner  the  geologist,  in  studying  particular  formations  of  remote 
periods,  has  sometimes  been  able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one 
ancient  province  to  another,  by  observing  carefully  the  fossils  of  all 
the  intermediate  places.  His  success  in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography  of  very  distant  eras  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  mineral  character  has  no 
tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A  large  river  may  convey 
yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean,  where  it  may  bo 
di:fper8ed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred  leagues  in 
lengthy  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  temperate  zone.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different 
animals  or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  tem- 
perate and  equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species 
of  animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of 
homogeneous  composition ;  and  if  so,  palsBontological  characters  will 
^  of  more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of 
^neral  composition ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
^  tests,  as  the  aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately 
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happens,  that  where  the  one  criterion  fails,  we  can  oflbeta  aYail  oor^ 
selves  of  the  other. 

Test  by  included  fragments  of  older  rocks, — It  was  stated,  thai 
independent  proof  may  sometimes  he  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of 
two  formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a 
newer  one.     This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a 
geologist  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations 
from  want  of  clear  sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or 
because  the  strata  of  each  group  are  verticaL    In   such  cases  we 
sometimes  discover  that  the  more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  the  older*     Thna,  for  example,  we 
may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a  country  i  and,  in  another, 
a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations  of  clay,  sand,  and 
pebbles.     If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar  flint,  including 
fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminifera,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest  of 
the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups,  —  The  number  of  groups  into  which  the 
fossilifcrous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  numerous^ 
according  to  the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists 
entertain  ;  but  when  we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrange- 
ment, we  immediately  find  that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of 
groups  occur  one  upon  the  other  in  any  single  section  or  district. 
"The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16.)- 

Fig.  104. 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossilifcrous  groups^ 
instead  of  as  many  strata.     It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle 
all  the  superimposed  formations  are  present;  but  in  consequence  o^ 
some  of  them  thinning  out.  No.  2.  and  No.  6.  are  absent  at  on^ 
extremity  of  the  section,  and  No.  4.  at  the  other. 

In  another  diagram,  fig.  105.,  a  real  section  of  the  geologiccil 
formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills  i  s 
presented  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  true  scale  by  ProfessoT 
Ramsay,  where  the  newer  groups  1,  2,  3,  4.  rest  unconformably  o« 
the  formations  5  and  6»  Here  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  of 
section  we  meet  with  the  beds  No.  3.  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting 
immediately  on  No.  6.,  while  farther  north,  as  at  Dundry  Hill,  "^^ 
behold  six  groups  superimposed  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  ^^D 
the  strata  from  the  inferior  oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous 
limestone.  The  limited  extension  of  the  groups  1  and  2.  is  owing 
to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  abruptly,  and  have  l^^ 
outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having  originally  covered 
a  much  wider  area. 
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In  minj  inBtuccs,  bowerer,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  mora 
tanaaAaaaB  pt  iBtemning  poriodB  between  two  groupo,  sncli  u  3. 
ind  5.  in  the  mhm  lectaOD,  vi■e^  not  fh»n  the  deatinction  of  what 
oaee  exuted,  bat  bacnoM  no  etntf  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever 
depoailed  on  Hm  iaferkr.Riak.  "Aey  were  not  formed  at  that  places 
tidier  becaaM^ngH*iAadr]r'*i>d4oi^'Vf>A>°*B'T>'>  or  beeausa 
itmepartof  nwAor  hb  to  wbichnoaediment  wu  carried. 

In  order,  tberefiMk  to  eatabliah  a  chronological  aucceasion  of 
fiMiUfbroiui  gronpa^  a  geologist  mnat  begin  with  a  aingle  section  in 
wUeh  aeraral  aeta  of  8b«ta  lie  ooe  npoo  tba  other.  He  moat  then 
tnce  these  formation^  by  attention  to  tluir  mineral  character  and 
fMeili,  continnoDilf ,  aa  Car  u  poeiible,  from  the  Btarting  point  As 
olteo  as  tie  meets  with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  hj  super- 
pontion  Uieir  age  relativelj  to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn 
W  to  intercalate  them  in  a  tabular  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

Bf  this  means  tbe  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  hare 
deteimined  the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of 
Enrope,  and  have  adopted  pretty  genendlj  the  following  groups, 
■anoat  all  of  which  have  their  repretentatives  in  the  British  Elands. 
^ruqit  tf  Fouiliferotit  Strata  tbtrrvtd  n  fVutem  Europe,  ar- 
nnged  m  »hat  it  termtd  a  deteetidinff  SeritM,  or  begtntuHg  mtA 
At  newetL     {Set  a  more  detaiied  TaMar  view,  pp.  104.  109.) 

1,  PoA-Flioeene,  inclnding  thoM  of  tlw 

Becent,  or  Hmuii  period. 
1.  Vewv  PlioBMM,  or  nwtocciie.  f 

3.  Older  Fliocena.  lTerti«r,    Suprarretiraoiw ',    o* 

4.  Uocena.  |     Cainoiolc.f 


'Sieocidar;,  or  Ueaoioie. 


(■  Ctkslk. 

T.  OrMnMnd  and  Waalden. 

1.  Vpoa  0<diie,  iaetodlDg  tlH  PnibecL 

9.  Middle  Oolite, 
■a  Lower  Oolite. 
11.  Liu. 

llTWat  ■* 

•  Pw  Ierti«i7,  Sir  H.  De  Ia  Becha    are  mperior  in  pomtioo  to  the  chalk. 
"••nedth*  terai  "nipi»cretaceon«,"  a        f  For  an  expUnation  of  Cainoido 
vdu  io^jing  that  dw  strata  so  called    he.  tee  abore,  (.  99. 
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13.  Permian. 

14.  Coal 

15.  Old  Red  sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 

17.  Lower  Silurian. 

1 8.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferoas  strata.  ^ 


Frimazy  foBsiliferons,   or   polieo- 
soic 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above 
table,  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  im- 
portance, or  that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  mona- 
ments  relating  to  equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth's  his- 
tory. But  we  can  assert  that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods, 
during  which  certain  animals  and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar 
to  their  respective  eras,  have  flourished,  and  during  which  different 
kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the  space  now  occupied  bj 
Europe. 

J£  we  were  disposed,  on  palssontological  grounds*,  to  divide  the 
entire  fossiliferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those 
in  the  above  table,  and  more  ne^ly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the 
sections  called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps, 
adopt  the  six  groups  or  periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from 
all  classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed^  such 
as  shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  cm 
only  be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  found- 
ing of  large  natural  groups. 

Fossiliferous  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Six  Groups, 


1.  Post-Pliocene       and 
Tertiary 

2.  Cretaceous 


from  the  Post-Pliocene  to  the  Eocene  inclusiye. 

from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  indn- 
sive, 
3.  Oolitic    -        -        -    "  from  the  Purbcck  to  the  lias  inclasiTe. 

including  the  Keuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bnnter- 

Sandstein  of  the  Germans. 
[  including  Magncsian  Limestone  (Zechstein),  Ooil, 
Mountain  Limestone,  and  Old  Red  SandstoDC. 
firom  the  Upper  Silurian  to  the  oldest  fosnlifiBniiif 
rocks  inclusive. 


4.  Triassic 


5.  Permian,  Carbonife- 
rous, and  Devonian 

6.  Silurian    and    Cam- 
brian      -        -        - 


But  the  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided 
into  thirty-three  sections,  will  be  required  by  the  reader  when  he  ifl 
studying  our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations  given  in  the 
next  18  chapters. 

*  Paleontology  is  the  science  which    dent,  orra,  onta,  beings,  and  Koyos,  logoi, 
treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and    a  discourse, 
vegetable.    Etym,  toAcuos,  palaioa,  an- 
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TABULAR  VIEW 


OV  THS 


POSSILIFEROUS    STRATA, 

&oimg  Ae  Order  of  Smij^erponium  or  Ckranologieal  Suecnsion  of  tie 

prmeipal  Gnmpt. 


1.  POST-TERTIAKT. 
i.  F06T-PUOCEMS. 


\ 


FMt  of  GrMt  BrhAln  and  Ireland, 
wUh  huaan  remains.  (Prlnd- 
plM  of  Om>log7,  ch.  46.) 

AUovial  plaint  of  Om  Thamm, 
Mersey,  and  Botlwr,  with  burled 
•hipa^.imi,  and  PrindplM^.48. 


Lf08T-yLZOC8W3 


'Andent  raited  beach  of  Brighton. 

b,  fig.  331.,  p.  S88. 
Alluf  ium,  gravel,  brick-earth,  Ac. 
with  fottfl  ihelU of  living  tpedet, 
but  toniPttinet  locallv  extinct, 
and  with  bonet  of  land  aoimalt, 
partly  of  extinct  tpedea;  no 
noman  remaint. 


n.  TERTIARY. 
A  PUOCENE. 


or 

'iMitoeeBe. 


Glaclnl  drift  or  boulder-fonnation 
of  Norfolk,  p.  133..  of  the  Clyde 
in8cotlaiKi,p.l3l  .,of  North  Wales. 

p.  137.    Norwich  Crag,  p.  155 

CaTo-depoeUt  of  Kirkdale,  ftc. 
with  booet  of  extinct  and  living 
quadrupedt,  p.  161. 


L  TSMAIfia  CoMTBlfVORAWia, 
■T  QDATXBIUItM. 


Tart  of  the  Terrain  qnatcraaire  of 

French  authors. 
Modem  part  of  deltas  of  Bbiae, 

Nile.  Ganges,  Mississippi,  *c. 
Modem  part  of  coral-reels  of  Bad 

Ben  and  Paelflc. 
Marine  straU  inclosing  Temple  of 

Bcrwis  at  PussnoU.  Prindptos, 

Freshwater  strata  Inclosing  Tem- 
ple In  Cadusan.  iMI.  Mb.ad. 
P.76S. 

fFsrt  of  Terrain  quatemaire  of 
French  authors. 

Volcanic  tuff  of  Ischla.  with  llTtng 
ipedesof  marine  shells  and  with- 
out human  remains  or  works  of 
art,  p.  118. 

Loeot  of  the  Rhine,  with  recent 
freshwater  shells,  and  mammoth 
bones,  p.  123. 

Newer  part  of  boulder-fonnation  in 
Sweden,  p.  ISO.  Bluffs  of  Mis- 
sissippi, p.  123. 


II.  TsaRAiNS  TiaTUiiaa. 


Terrain  quatemaire,  dilurlom. 

Terrains  tertlairrs  sup£rieuri,p.I39. 

Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Kurope. 
p.  189. ;  and  of  Northern  United 
States,  p.  140. ;  and  Alpine  er- 
ratics, p.  149. 

Limestone  of  Glrgentl.  p.  150. 

.Australian  cate-breccias,  p.  162. 


\ 


fBed  Crag  of  Suflblk.  pp.  169—171. 
<  Coralline  crag  of  Suflbik,  pp.  169 1-  < 
L    172. 


^  MIOCENE. 


*xoc 


'Subapennine  strata,  p.  174. 
Hills  of  Kome.  Monte  Mario,  &c. 

p.  17*>.  and  p.  535. 
Antwerp  and  Normandy  crag,  p. 

174. 
^ralo>Caspian  deposits,  p.  176. 

C  TSIRAINS  TKRTItlRBS  MOTENS, 
PARTIS  SUPBRiaURB  ;  OR  FALtTMS. 

Talurien  sup^rleur,  D'Orbigny. 
Faluns  of  1  ouraine,  p.  176. 
Part  of  Bourdeaux  b«ds,  p.  179. 
Marine  strata  of  this  age  wanting    Bolderberg  strau  in  Belgium,  p, 


in  the  British  Islet. 
Leaf.bed  of  MuU  in  the  Hebrides  ? 
p.  180. 
L  Lignite  of  Antrim?,  p.  181. 


179. 

Part  of  Vienna  basin,  p.  180. 
Fart  of  Molasse,    Swltserland,  p. 

180. 
Sands  of  James  Birer,  and  Bich- 

mond,  Virginia,  United  Sutes, 
.    p.  182. 


m.  SECONDARY. 
E.  CRETACE0D8. 
§  Upteb  CasTACEoin. 


n.  Dulai  or  D'Orbltni. 

Csnlllne  lAaitilrmt  of  FdOth 
L    Dmnurk.fi.  !». 


lo.      npMs 


no.  Seoonln,  D'OiWr 
Chilk  wtlh  FllnU,  of  Kortli  j  OMn  I^elda  o'ltfar  ci 


11.      iMwmm 


rcbitii  ■iihoDt 

'^     Mirl.p.MO. 
lOHlklbrl.    / 


TOtitt,  a«  Clulk 


iica^lEm  of  thplLllluii. 


VppiirPliuifrklllkorSc 


?r?i°Sr™'-.';'h'?'i;ilS"1Ii?^1C"nomai>tan'^'Orblm.. 


IS.        SATOT. 


§5  LowBB  CreiAceoub,  oh  Neocuuum. 

CSund  vlik  gr»o  minor,   VmU 

InotoiM  (Knitik  &•*.)  p.  »» 
mils  and  cUr  "vllh  t4k«r«oui 

IberOcliI,  lileo(WlBhl.p.M«. 

LspHtoD  CIv,  YaifciMn. 


Orti  iflt  lofMew. 

AHlcn.  D'OrblCDf. 
BIU-CDn(leQi»uorO<raDy.  . 


] 


ydfl8tt.mfidYm  vnukTA. 
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Oaf  with  occailoniilbMidf  of  Une- 
ftooe— WMld  of  Kmt,  Sumy. 
MMtSmMncp.  asi. 

amd  with  caleareoof  crlt  and  daj, 
—  Hutlngt,  Cuckfleld,  Sum, 

p.  an. 


Formation  WaMifBBS. 
Neooomiai  InfCrfoor. 


>0LrrE. 

UpfbeOoutb. 


(  lIliM>LB  OOUTB. 


F.  TimKAMf  JuiAMiQUBttln  part* 


rUbpflr,  Mlddto,  and  Lwrer  Pui^  fSwpalltwilulk    of  fioqkar,    and 
,  i     tack,  DorMUhlro  and  WUto,  pp.  <    aMoelatal  bedi  of ftav  Kortb  0«r- 
L    S94-.997.  L   tnan  WildorformaUon. 

r  Portland  itoDe  and  Portland  tand,  f  Gtoqm  Portlandlan  of  Btodaut. 
I     p.  SOI.  I         "^ 

^      fKlmmerldglon,  D»Orbltny. 

I     V**<^-  lArgllMda   IlMiioar,E.d«Beaa 

L  tnoQl  M  DdftMBO^. 

^„  , .^  rOvoupe  eoraUI«fn  of  Beudant. ' 

rCalearwrnagrit.         ...   i  Condlien.  D'OrWany. 

\  CoraUraf  or  ooMtic  Iftaatjme  with  4  gfSlre  k  NWimSli  Of 
L    coraU,  Oxfordahl^*,  )i.  MS.  (.^md  Thirria. 


1.  Dark  blao  clay,    Oxfordihlre 
and  Midland  eomitlca,  p.  80S. 

I.  Catoareoui  oonerrtfonnry  line-  < 
■tone  with  ahelto,  callad  Kelioway 
Rocfc,p.  S4. 


U  Oxfordton    rapMear,  Thar- 

mann.  ^  „ 

S.  Oxfordlen  Infirleur,  or  Callo- 
Tien,  D'Orbigny. 


i|{  LowbbOolitx. 


.TorBATB 


{ 


1.  Combnth  and  ¥9Mt  MatUe,  t     ^    ,       ,  ^^  »     n*o.ii» 
'Wlluhlr*.  p.  S06.  I  Batbonien  of  Onallua  D'Hallor. 

%  Orrak    Oolita  and  fltoiMdleld  <  Grand  Oolitha. 
SUter-Bath,  Sconesiald,  pp J06.    CUcaIre  de  CaiD. 

sia  I 


r  Fuller's  Earth,  near  Bath,  p.  818. 
Caleareoai  freeatone,  and  yellow 

Mnds     of     Cotteswold      HUlt, 

Gloocecterthlre,  p.  Sift. 
Dtindry  HUI,  near  Brittol,  pp.  lOS. 

S15. 


Oollthe  infSrieur. 

Oolithe  ferrugineux  of  Normandy. 

Odithe  de  Bayeux. 

B^ocien  of  D^OrMgay. 


Lua 


{ 


1.  Upper  Llai,  p.  819. 
a.  Marl-stone,  md, 
S.  Lower  Lias,  dWtf. 


G.  TiaaAiNi  Jorauiqusi,  in  part. 

'1.  ^tage     sopMeur     da    Lias, 

Thirria. 
Toarcien,  D*Orbigny. 
a.  Lias  moven. 
Llasien.  D^Orbigny. 
3.  Calcaire  k  gryph^e  arqu^. 
8fai§murien,  D'Orbigny. 
Cual-fleld   near   Richmond,  Vir- 
.    glnla,  p.  S8I% 


:  TBUa 

(Ljoper  New  Bed  Sandttam), 


B.  NouviAC  Gafta  Rocgi. 


rPV] 


or 


'  Saliferons  and  Oypseoai  tandstonet  f 

and  shales  of  Cheshlte,  pp4S35  —  l  Reuper  of  the  Germans. 
838.  ^  Mames  Mtiiet  of  the  French. 

Bone-bed  of  Axmouth^  Devon,  p.  I  SallfSrien,  D'Orbigny. 
S38.  [^ 


I 


WanUng  in  Ekigland. 


r  Masehelhalk  of  the  Germans. 
J  Calcaire  conchyllen,  Brongnlart. 
1  Calcaire  il  C^atitFt,  Cordler. 
LConchyllen.  D^Orbiguy,  (in  part). 


pRed    and  white 
<     Lancashire 
L    pp.  SSe^  839. 


Sandstone    of  fBunter-Sandstein  of  ttie  Oenna&a. 
Cheshire   ^  Ov^te  bigarr^  of  the  French. 

LConchyllen,  D'Orbigny,  (Ih  part). 
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TABULAB  VIEW  OF  F088ILIFBEOUS  STRATA. 


IV.  PRIMARY. 
/.  PERMIAN, 

OrMAOKESIAK  LiMBSTONE. 


BritUk  EumplM* 


ForaifCD  EqnlTBlenti 

IV.  Terrains  i 

Tbrbaihs  Pai 

7.  Calcairb  Hagni 


{Lower  New  Bed) 


27.    V 


or 


1.  Concretlonarylimcitone  of  Dur- 
hRRi  tmd  Yorkshire,  p.  354. 

2.  Brecclated  Hmeitone,  ibid. 

3.  Fotiiliferout  limettone,  p.  855. 

4.  Compact  limestone,  ibid, 

b.  Marl-slate  of  Durham, p.  356. 
6.  Inferior  sandstones   ot  various 
colours,— N.  of  England,  p.  357. 


Dolomitic  conglomerate,  —  Bristol, 
p.  857. 


1.  Stinkstein  of! 

2.  Rauchwacke,  / 

3.  Dolutnit  or  Up 

4.  Zechsteiu,  p.  3 

5.  Mergel  or  Kup 

6.  Rothliegendes 

Permian  of  Russi 
Grds  des  Vosgei 
part). 


K.  CARBONIFEROUS. 


VS. 


1.  Coil-measures,  sandstone  and 
shale  with  seams  of  coal,—  West 
of  Enaland  and  Ireland,  Chapters 
34  and  25. 

.3.  MilUtone  Grit,  pp-  361,  862. 


1.  Mountain  orCarbonlferoos  lime- 
stone, p.  AVI.etseq. 

2.  Lower  limestone  shale, —  Men- 
dips.  Carboniferous  slatOf— 
Ireland. 


I 

t 


K.  Terrain  h 


Coal-fields  of  the 
391. 


carl 


l 


Carbonaceous  schist  with 
doaomya  Becheri,  p.  413. 


Possi- 


A.  Caicaire 

French. 
1.  Bergkalk  or  K 

Germans. 
1.  Fentremite    11 

Sutes,  p.  414. 

Kiesel-schiefer  an 
wacke  of  the  G< 
Gypseous     beds 
.    limestone  oi  Ni 


L.  DEVONIAN, 
or  Old  Red  Sandstone. 


SO.      uvv 


SI. 


'Yellow  sandstone  of  Dura   Den, 
Fife,  p.  416. 
While  sandstone  of  Elgin,  with  Te- 
lerpeton,  ibid. 
<  Red  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
p.  418. 
Upper  and  middle  Devonian  of  N. 
DeTon,      including      Plymouth 
limestone,  pp.  424.  436. 

("Lower   Devonian   of  N.   Devon, 

I      North  Foreland,  p.  428. 

j  Arbroath  paTing-stone,  pp.  416— 

Bituminous  schisu  of  Caithness,  p. 
.423. 


L.  Terrain  e 
Vici<x( 


Russian  DeTonia 

429. 
Catsktll  group. 

430. 
Rifel  Limestone. 
Limestone  of  Vill 


[ 


1.  SpiriTer  Sands 
Sandberger.  p. 
.  OldHr  KhenUb  G 
j     mer,  ibfd. 
I  Russian  Diivonlj 
L    429. 


M.  SILURIAN. 


f 
I 


I.  Upper  Ludlow,  p.  434. 

3.  Aymestry  Limestone,  p.  438. 

3.  Lower  Ludlow,  ibid. 

4.  Wenlock  Limestone,  p.  439. 

5.  Wenlock  shale,  p.  441. 


3/.  Terrain  S; 

fNew  York  divis 

I     per  Pentamer 

^     Group  inclusii 

I  EtAges    E.    to 
L    Boliemia. 


S3  a.  Middle  Silurian. 
(JBedg  of  pasaage  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian). 


SS.         &0 


Caradoc  or 
p.44l. 


May  Hill  Sandstone, 


■{ 


New  York  group 
to  the  Grey  sa 
p.  448. 


'Llandeilo  Flags  and  shale,  p.  443. 

Bala  Limestone  and  black  slate, 
p.  445. 

Graptolite  Schists,  S.  of  Scotland. 

Limestone,    Chair     of    Kildare, 
.    Ireland. 


'New  York  grou 
son-Riverbcdi 
sandbtone  inci 

Etnges    C.    and 
Bohemia. 
(>Slates  of  Angers 


N,  CAMBRUN. 


Lingula  Flags,  North  Wales,  p 

452. 
Stiper  Stones,  Shropshire. 


SS.        XiO' 


jLowest     fossiliferous    rocks 
I    Wicklow  in  Ireland,  p.  453. 


'Primordial  i:on» 
Bohemia,  p.  4 
Alum  Sc-hi»ts  of 
Potsdam  Sand^ 
States  and  Cm 
isconsin  and 
t    fossiliferous  n 


AIU 

•  <  Pot 

St 

iWii 


of 
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ABRIDGED  TABLE  OP  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA^ 


LUCENT. 

tlMT-PLIOCBKB. 
&KIWER  PLIOCKNX. 
iOLDBt  PLIOCBHB. 
1  MIOCENE, 
i  UPPER  EOCENC 
MUDDLE  EOCENE. 
&IOWEE  EOCENE. 


} 
} 

1 


iMAESTBlCHT  BEDS. 

ML  UPPER  WHITE    C]iALK. 

IL  LOWER  WHITE  CHALK. 

HIIPPEB   OREBNSAND. 

IS.  OAULT. 

M.  LOWER  ORSBNSANO. 

tt.  WEALDBN. 

lirURBECK    BEDS. 

17.  PORTLAND    8T0NB. 

n.  KIMMERIDGE  CLAY. 

IS.  CORAL  BAG. 

».  OXFORD  CLAY. 

B.  GREAT  or  BATH  OOLITE. 

a.  INFERIOR    OOLITE. 

tt.LiAa 

M.  UPPER  TRIAS. 

ft.  MIDDLE  TRIAS,  or 
MUSCHELKALK. 


M.  LOWER  TRIAS. 


st.      permian, 

magnesian  limestone 

».  coal-measures. 

b.  carboniferous 
limestone. 

SUPPER  1 

^DEVONIAN. 
«.  LOWER  J 

a.  UPPER  T 

UlLURIAN. 
a.  LOWER  J 

U.  UPPER  1 

VCAMBBIAN. 

».  LOWEB  J 


] 
} 


>*     0 


g  oo 

O      CO 

(J     u 


J 


ova. 


g 


J 


J 


Q 

o 

N 

O 


O 
N 

o 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  TERTIARY  FORMATIONS. — P08T-PU0CENB  GROUP. 

General  principles  of  claasifieatimi  of  terdarj  iknta — Detached  fbrmationB  scattmd 
over  Europe — Strata  of  Paris  and  London — More  modem  groopa — Pecnliir 
difficulties  in  detennining  the  chronology  of  tertiarj  formadoiM — Incnasiiig 
proportion  of  living  species  of  shells  in  strata  of  newer  origin — ^^rms  J^F^t, 

Miocene,  and  Pliocene — Post-Pliooene  strata — Recent  or  hnman  period Older 

Post-Pliocene  formations  of  Naples,  Udde valla,  and  Norway — Ancient  npraiaed 
delta  of  the  Mississippi — Loess  of  the  Rhine. 

Before  describing  the  most  modem  of  the  sets  of  strata  ennmerated 
in  the  Tables  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  neceasuy 
to  saj  something  generally  of  the  mode  of  classifying  the  ibnnadont 
called  tertiary. 

The  name  of  tertiary  has  been  given  to  them,  because  thej  are  all 
posterior  in  date  to  the  rocks  termed  "  secondary,"  of  which  the  chalk 
constitutes  the  newest  group.  Hiese  tertiary  strata  were  at  first 
confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  91.,  with  the  superficial  allaviums  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and  thidLness,  and 
the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  fully  recognised.  They 
were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  freshwater,  others  it 
marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position  often  anggestiiig 
the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  different  bays,  lakea^  es- 
tuaries, or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  occupied 
by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry  land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  ac- 
curately determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  described  in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  They 
were  ascertained  to  consist  of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  d 
marine,  others  of  freshwater  origin,  Ijring  one  upon  the  other.  The 
fossil  shells  and  corals  were  perceived  to  be  almost  all  of  unknown 
species,  and  to  have  in  general  a  near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting 
warmer  seas.  The  bones  and  skeletons  of  land  animals,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  belonging  to  more  than  forty  distinct  species, 
were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him  not  to  agree  apecii- 
cally,  nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any  hitherto  ob- 
served in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  and  in  Hampshire,  which,  although  dissimilar  in  minenl 
composition,  were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil 
shells  were  specifically  identical.  For  the  same  reason,  rocks  found 
on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South  of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in 
the  North  of  Italy,  were  suspected  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origiiv 
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A  Tftriety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of 
Eorope,  all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the 
elialk,  and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance 
ifl  their  oi^anic  remains  to  those  previouslj  observed  near  Paris  and 
landoD.  An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole 
to  Qoe  period ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was 
eootended  that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate 
fennitions  of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated 
poe  after  the  other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various 
patches  of  tertiary  strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  correspond  in 
ige^  some  of  them  to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions 
of  the  Parisian  series. 

This  error,  though  almost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
Bade  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  geology,  retarded 
KrioQsly  for  some  years  the  progress  of  classificaticm.  A  more  scru- 
pnious  attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to 
tiie  relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to 
the  conviction  that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater 
tf  various  ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
tm  and  London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in 
1811,  by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.« Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the 
ktt  that  certain  shelly  strata,  provindally  termed  ^  Crag  "  in  Sufiblk, 
b  decidedly  over  a  deposit  which  was  tJie  continuation  of  the  blue 
daf  of  London.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  tes- 
tieea  in  these  newer  beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay, 
ifid  that  while  some  of  them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were 
iiientical  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi 
k  Italj,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits,  replete 
^th  shells,  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines 
^  both  sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower 
lulls  were  called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata 
-hiefly  marine,  and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux 
tnd  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot 
in  1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells, 
^hich  differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and 
^hose  of  the  Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected 
^t  this  fauna  might  belong  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of 
the  Parisian  and  Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
(ridence  of  superposition  was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  other  strata,  contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bordeaux, 
Wert  observed  in  one  district  (the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the 
t^arisian  formation,  and  in  another  (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Sub- 
tpennine  beds.  The  first  example  of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829 
)j  M.  Dcsnoyers,  who  ascertained  that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine 
rigin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea- 
hells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacustrine  formation,  which  constitutes 
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the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the  Parisian  group,  extending  con- 
tinuously throughout  a  great  table-land  intervening  between  the  basui 
of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The  other  example  occurs  in 
Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  similar  to  those  of  Bor- 
deaux, were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the  environs  of  Tmiii, 
subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine  group  of  BrocchL 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of 
discovery,  I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustratiiig 
the  course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  fomid 
new  chronologicaJ  divisions.     The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  tint 
pursued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  construction  of  genera,  when  he 
selects  a  typical  species,  and  then  classes  as  congeners  all  other  spedei 
of  animals  and  plants  which  agree  with  this  standard  within  certtin 
limits.    The  genera  A.  and  C.  having  been  founded  on  these  prin- 
ciples, a  new  species  is  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both 
from  A.  and  C,  but  in  many  respects  of  an  intermediate  chanctor. 
For  this  new  type  it  becomes  necessary  to  institute  the  new  genus  B, 
in  wliicli  are  included  all  species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  whick 
agree  more  nearly  with  B.  than  with  the  types  of  A.  or  C.     In  like 
manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with  in  geology,  and  the  charadert 
of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated.     From  that  moment  it  ii 
considered  as  a  record  of  a  certaih  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  i 
standard  to  wliich  other  deposits  may  be  compared.    If  anj  are  fmnid 
containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  organic  remains,  and  ooeupj- 
ing  the  same  relative  position,  they  are  regarded  in  the  light  of  ooo- 
temporary  annals.      All  such  monuments  are  said  to  relate  to  one 
period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the  formaiioa 
of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  continiied 
existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants. 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  becomei 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known  ;  and  the  difficultf 
of  assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in 
proportion  as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  en- 
riched with  only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  ifl 
yet  no  tendency  in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by 
a  multitude  of  connecting  links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that 
the  difficulty  of  classification  augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature 
of  their  divisions  becomes  more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  objects  brought  to  light.  But  in  separating  families  and 
genera,  they  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of  every  hiatus  in  the  chain  of  ani- 
mated beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up.  So  in  geology,  we  may  be 
eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of  time  as  arbitrary,  and  as 
purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the  history  of  human 
events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still  occur  in  the 
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Rgohr  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary  lines  between 
OUT  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups  thus  esta- 
Wished  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts 
of  £arope  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty 
presented  by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavour  to  settle 
the  ehronological  relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the 
frequent  dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  cbntempora- 
neons  dkte,  such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before 
■entioned.  The  identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion 
vbich  of^n  fails  us.  For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we 
bve  already  seen,  that  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although 
within  70  miles  of  each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
hre  each  their  peculiar  fauna;  and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in 
the  four  groups  of  testacea  now  living  in  the  Baltic,  English  Channel, 
Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  although  all  these  seas  have  many 
ipecies  in  common.  In  like  manner  a  considerable  diversity  in  the 
fiusils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which  have  been  thrown 
down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does  not  always 
imply  a  distinctness  in  the  times  when  they  were  produced,  but  may 
have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical  geography  wholly 
independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  abundantly  clear, 
u  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different  sets  of  tertiary 
strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  contain  distinct 
imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations  which  have 
been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  course  of 
iges  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substituted  for 
another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modern,  so  is  its  fauna 
more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighbouring  seas.  It  is 
this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  our- 
stlves  of  any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely, 
snperposition,  mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the 
fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calca- 
reous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species 
of  shells  differing  from  those  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff"  of 
tbe  country  round  Naples,  and  of  the  contiguous  island  of  Ischia. 
Another  deposit  has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which 
the  shells  do  not  agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.     But  although 
in  these  three  cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to 
the  three  different  deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to 
one  perio<l  (the  Post-Pliocene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement 
of  the  fossil  species  in  every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the 
contiguous  seas. 
To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few 
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Steps  farther  back  from  oar  own  times.  We  maj  compare,  first,  the 
beds  of  loam  and  claj  bordering  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  (called  gUciil 
bj  some  geologists) ;  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near 
Norwich  ;  and,  lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in 
Sicily:  and  we  discoTer  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  shells  agree  with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are 
extinct.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  u 
are  their  organic  remains,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a 
period  immediately  antecedent  to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there 
has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas  alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly 
equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine  testaceous  fauna.  Contempo- 
raneousness of  origin  is  inferred  in  these  cases,  in  spite  of  the  most 
marked  differences  of  mineral  character  or  organic  contents,  from  a 
similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  from  those  now  living  in  the 
adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  test  consists  in  supplying 
us  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  countries,  however  remotei 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller 
the  relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in 
the  tertiary  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact 
value  of  such  a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very 
distant  regions ;  for  we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former 
alterations  in  the  animate  world,  or  the  continual  going  oat  and 
coming  in  of  species,  has  been  every  where  exactly  equal  in  equal 
quantities  of  time.     The  form  of  the  land  and  sea,  and  the  climate^ 
may  have  changed  more  in  one  region  than  in  another ;  and  conse- 
quently there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid  destruction  and  renova- 
tion of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than  elsewhere.     Consider- 
ations of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on  our  guard  againsfc 
relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test ;  yet  it  can  neveMr 
fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  relations  of  tertiaijr 
groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  O'C 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  also  by  reflecting  on  the  tezx.- 
dency  which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  nfti^ 
of  simultaneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  whole  gloUe. 
The  grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be   discussed  here,  and     I 
have  explained  them  at  some  length  in   the  third  Book  of  tbe 
Principles  of  Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction 
of  species  are  considered.    It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  chaa^ 
in  climate  and  physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immedtstte 
increase  of  certain  species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others. 
A  revolution  thus  effected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limitrcd 
space,  or  to  one  geographical  province  of  animals  or  plants^  l>ut 
affects  several  other  surrounding  and  contiguous  provinces.    In  efl>ch 
of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alterations  of  the  stations  and  harl>it- 
ations  of  species  are  simultaneously  in  progress,  reacting  in    'tbe 
manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province.     Hence,  long  before 
the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essentially  altered, 
the  fiora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been  materUtl^J 
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■odUed  lijMimileM  distorbanoet  in  Uie  mntoal  rdaftk^ 
MBbert  of  tbe  orgtnie  ereatioo  to  eaoh  other.  To  aflsiiine  that  in 
OMhrge  area  inhabited  ezdonTely  hj%  single  aatemblage of  species 
mj  important  rerolntion  in  physioal  geogn^hy  ean  be  bronght  abont» 
wUle  olher  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  positimi  of  knd 
lod  KSy  the  height  of  moontains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improbable 
bjpodiMis^  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  knowof  the  laws  now  governing 
Aesqneoos  and  igneous  caoses.  On  the  other  hand,  even  were  this 
MedTable^  the  commnnieation  of  heat  and  cold'  between  different 
pvts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the  tempo- 
ntire  of  certain  sones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered  withont 
olhtn  being  immediatdy  aftcted ;  and  the  elevation  or  diminution  in 
of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence  of  a 
tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organio  re- 
■Mns,  the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  moUusca  are  selected  as  the 
■OBt  nieful  and  convenient  dass  for  the  purposes  of  general  dassifi- 
eitioD.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed 
through  strata  of  every  age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those 
finilies  of  fossils  which  are  of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  abso- 
hlelj  of  no  avail  in  establishing  a  chronological  arrangement  If  we 
kre  plants  alone  in  one  group  of  strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia 
manother,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  respecting  the  afllnity  or  dis- 
corianoe  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two  epochs  compared ;  and  the 
ittM  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and  vertebrated  animals  in  one 
iffies  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although  corals  are  more  abun^ 
bt,  in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fish,  they  are  still  rare 
when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European  tertiary  for- 
mttions.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced  by  the 
cireamstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
Und,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry 
dowQ  into  their  deltas  some  land  sheUs,  together  with  species  whidi 
ire  at  once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what 
terrestrial,  freshwater,  and  marine  spedes  co-existed  at  particular 
eras  of  the  past :  and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas 
with  others  which  originated  contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we 
ire  then  enabled  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain 
quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found  fossil  in  lacustrine  formations, 
inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period  when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and 
loophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronological  questions  in  geology, 
^J  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species ; 
^d,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
(duration  of  species  in  this  dass,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
fpecies  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded 
^0  strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant 
points ;  or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  pcoiod,  they  could  have 
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thrown  no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other 
in  the  chronological,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups  —  lower,  middle,  and  upper ;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before  mentioned;  the  middle  those 
of  Bordeaux  &nd  Touraine ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the 
middle  group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Greology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavouring  to  find  characters  for  each, 
expressive  of  their  different  degrees  of  affinity  to  the  living  fauna. 
With  this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  iden- 
tity of  many  tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists, 
and  among  others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Guidotti,  and  Costa. 
Having  in  1829  become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris, 
already  well  known  by  his  conchological  works,  I  learnt  from  him 
that  he  had  arrived,  by  independent  researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a 
large  collection  of  fossil  and  recent  shells,  at  very  similar  views  re- 
specting the  arrangement  of  tertiary  formations.  At  my  request  he 
drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all  the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur 
both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in  a  living  state,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional  number  of  fossil  species  iden- 
tical with  the  recent  which  characterized  successive  groups;  and  this 
table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  published  by  me  in  1833.*  The 
number  of  tertiary  fossil  sheUs  examined  by  M.  Deshayes  was  about 
3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they  had  been  compared 
about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that  in  the  lower  ter- 
tiary strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were  about  3|  per 
cent  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  tertiary  of  the 
Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  upper  tertiary  or 
Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  In  formations  still  more 
modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sicily,  where 
they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  number 
of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  95  per  cent.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last 
or  fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms.  Eocene,  is 
derived  from  i^mc,  eos,  dawn,  and  iraii^oc,  cainos,  recenty  because  the 
fossil  shells  of  this  period  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of 
living  species,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of 
the  existing  st«te  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having 
been  detected  in  the  older  or  secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fuiov,  meion,  less,  and  iccuvoc,  cainos, 
recent)  is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species 
(of  testacea),  the  term  Pliocene  (from  TXtiovy  pleion,  moref  and  cacvoci 

*  See  Frinc  of  Geol.  vol  iii  1st  ed. 
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CUD08,  recent)  a  comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist 
the  memory  of  students  to  remind  them,  that  the  jitfiocene  contain  a 
mtDor  proportion,  and  Hiocene  a  comparative  p/urality  of  recent 
species ;  and  that  th§  greater  number  of  recent  species  always  implies 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain 
species  of  infusoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  and,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the 
remains  of  nuunmalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species. 
Bat  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene, 
lod  Pliocene  were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  con- 
cbological  data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used 
bjme. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formitionB  of  the  Fliocene  periods,  older  and  newer   -      777 
In  the  Miocene        ......    1021 

In  the  Eocene  ......    ]2SS 
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Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
ZDuij  erroneous  identifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New 
species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations 
of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up 
gsps  in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  re- 
forms have  been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The 
Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend 
certam  sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly 
in  the  proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first 
given  by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms. 
Of  these  and  other  innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  14th 
&Qd  15th  chapters. 

POST-PLIOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

I  have  adopted  the  term  Post-Pliocene  for  those  strata  which  are 
sometimes  called  post-tertiary  or  modern,  and  which  are  characterized 
W  having  all  the  imbedded  fossil  shells  identical  with  species  now 
living,  whereas  even  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or  newest  of  the  tertiary 
<iepo3its  above  alluded  to,  contain  always  some  small  proportion  of 
sliells  of  extinct  species. 

These  modern  formations,  thus  defined,  comprehend  not  only  those 

^^au  which  can  be  shown  to  have  originated  since  the  earth  was 

i^liabited  by  man,  but  also  deposits  of  far  greater  extent  and  thick - 

^^s,  in  which  no  signs  of  man  or  his  works  can  be  detected.   In  some 

^f  tliese,  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  times  of  history  and  tradition, 

^^e  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with  of  species  which 

probably  never  co-existed  with  the  human  race,  as,  for  example,  the 
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mammoth,  mastodon,  megatherium,  and  others,  and  jet  the  shells  are 
the  same  as  those  now  living. 

That  portion  of  the  post-pliocene  group  which  belongs  to  the 
human  epoch,  and  which  is  sometimes  called  Becent,  forms  a  very 
unimportant  feature  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  earth's  crust. 
I  have  shown,  however,  in  "The  Principles,"  where  the  recent  changes 
of  the  earth  illustrative  of  geology  are  described  at  length,  that 
the  deposits  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  within  the 
last  4000  or  5000  years  can  neither  be  insignificant  in  volume  or 
extent.  They  lie  hidden,  for  the  most  part,  from  our  sight ;  but  we 
have  opportunities  of  examining  them  at  certain  points  where  newly- 
gained  land  in  the  deltas  of  rivers  has  been  cut  through  during  floods, 
or  where  coral  reefs  are  growing  rapidly,  or  where  the  bed  of  a  sea 
or  lake  has  been  heaved  up  by  subterranean  movements  and  laid 
dry.  Their  age  may  be  recognized  either  by  our  finding  in  them 
the  bones  of  man  in  a  fossil  state,  that  is  to  say,  imbedded  in  them 
by  natural  causes,  or  by  their  containing  articles  fabricated  by  the 
hands  of  man. 

Thus  at  Puzzuoli,  near  Naples,  marine  strata  are  seen  containing 
fragments  of  sculpture,  pottery,  and  the  remains  of  buildings,  together 
with  innumerable  shells  retaining  in  part  their  colour,  and  of  the 
same  species  as  those  now  inhabiting  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  The  up- 
permost of  these  beds  is  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Their  emergence  can  be  proved  to  have  taken  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century.  ♦  Now  here,  as  in  almost  every 
instance  where  any  alterations  of  level  have  been  going  on  in 
historical  periods,  it  is  found  that  rocks  containing  shells,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  which  still  inhabit  the  neighbouring  sea,  may  be  traced 
for  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  in  the  country  round 
Naples,  the  post-pliocene  strata,  consisting  of  clay  and  horizontal 
beds  of  volcanic  tuff,  rise  at  certain  points  to  the  height  of  1500  feet. 
Although  the  marine  shells  are  exclusively  of  living  species,  they  are 
not  accompanied  like  those  on  the  coast  at  Puzzuoli  by  any  tracMSS  of 
man  or  his  works.  Had  any  such  been  discovered,  it  would  have 
afforded  to  the  antiquary  and  geologist  matter  of  great  surprise, 
since  it  would  have  shown  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  that  part 
of  the  globe,  while  the  materials  composing  the  present  hills  and 
plains  of  Campania  were  still  in  the  progress  of  deposition  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  whereas  we  know  that  for  nearly  3000  years,  or 
from  the  times  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  no  material  revolution 
in  the  physical  geography  of  that  part  of  Italy  has  occurred. 

In  Ischia,  a  small  island  near  Naples,  composed  in  like  manner  of 
marine  and  volcanic  formations,  Dr.  Philippi  collected  in  the  stra- 
tified tuflT  and  clay  ninety-two  species  of  shells  of  existing  species.  In 
the  centre  of  Ischia,  the  lofty  hill  called  Epomeo,  or  Sim  NicoI%  is 
composed  of  greenish  indurated  tuff,  of  a  prodigious  thickness,  inter- 

♦  Sec  Principles,  Index,  **  Serapis." 
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stratified  in  some  parts  with  marl,  and  here  and  there  with  great 
beds  of  solid  lava.     Yisconti  ascertained  hy  trigonometrical  measure- 
ment that  this  mountain  was  2605  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Not  far  from  its  summit,  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet,  as  also 
near  Moropano,  a  village  only  100  feet  lower,  on  the  southern  de- 
(Hmtj  of  the  mountain,  I  collected,  in  1828,  many  shells  of  species 
DOW  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  gulf.   It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
great  mass  of  Epomeo  was  not  only  raised  to  its  present  height,  but 
was  tlao  formed  beneath  the  waters,  within  the  post-pliocene  period. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  that  the  fossil  shells  from 
these  modem  tuffs  of  the  volcanic  region  surrounding  the  Bay  of 
Bais,  although  none  of  them  extinct,  indicate  a  slight  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  ancient  fauna  and  that  now  inhabiting  the 
Mediterranean.   Fhilippi  informs  us  that  when  he  and  M.  Scacchi  had 
eoOected  ninety-nine  species  of  them,  he  found  that  only  one,  Pecten 
mt&Uj  now  living  in  the  Red  Sea,  was  absent  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   Notwithstanding  this,  he  adds,  *'  the  condition  of  the  sea 
when  the  tufaceous  beds  were  deposited  must  have  been  considerably 
different  from  its  present  state ;  for  Tellina  striata  was  then  common, 
and  is  now  rare ;  Lucina  spinosa  was  both  more  abundant  and  grew 
to  a  larger  size :  Lucina  fragUis,  now  rare,  and  hardly  measuring 
6  lines,  then  attained  the  enormous  dimensions  of  14  lines,  and 
▼as  extremely  abundant;  &adOstrea  lamellosay  Broc.,  no  longer  met 
with  near  Naples,  existed  at  that  time,  and  attained  a  size  so  large 
that  one  lower  valve  has  been  known  to  measure  5  inches  9  lines 
in  length,  4  inches  in  breadth,  1^  inch  in  thickness,  and  weighed 
2$J  ounces.*** 

There  are  other  parts  of  Europe  where  no  volcanic  action  manifests 
itself  at  the  surface,  as  at  Naples,  whether  by  the  eruption  of  lava  or 
br  earthquakes,  and  yet  where  the  land  and  bed  of  the  adjoining  sea 
are  undergoing  upheaval.  The  motion  is  so  gradual  as  to  be  insen- 
sible to  the  inhabitants,  being  only  ascertainable  by  careful  scientific 
Daeasurements  compared  after  long  intervals.  Such  an  upward  move- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  in  progress  in  Norway  and  Sweden 
throughout  an  area  about  1000  miles  N.  and  S.,  and  for  an  unknown 
distance  E.  and  W.,  the  amount  of  elevation  always  increasing  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  North  Cape,  where  it  may  equal  5  feet  in  a 
century.  If  we  could  assume  that  there  had  been  an  average  rise  of 
^  feet  in  each  hundred  years  for  the  last  fifty  centuries,  this  would 
give  an  elevation  of  125  feet  in  that  period.  In  other  words,  it  woul  1 
foUow'  that  the  shores,  and  a  considerable  area  of  the  former  bed  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  had  been  uplifted  vertically  to  that  amount, 
and  converted  into  land  in  the  course  of  the  last  5000  years.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  near  Stockholm,  in  Sweden,  horizontal  beds  of 
Wind,  loam,  and  marl  containing  the  same  peculiar  assemblage  of 
testacea  which  now  live  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  Mingled 
with  these,  at  different  depths,  have  been  detected  various  works  of 

*  GeoL  Qoart  Joum.  yoLii.  MemoirB,  p.  15. 
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art  implying  a  rude  state  of  civilization,  and  some  Teasels  built  befiora 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  whole  marine  formation  having  been 
upraised,  so  that  the  upper  beds  are  now  60  feet  higher  than  the 
surface  of  the  Baltic  In  the  neighbourhood  of  these  recent  strata, 
both  to  the  north-west  and  south  of  Stockholm,  other  depoBita  mmilar 
in  mineral  composition  occur,  which  ascend  to  greater  heights^  in 
which  precisely  the  same  assemblage  of  fossil  shells  is  met  with,  hot 
without  any  intermixture  of  human  bones  or  fabricated  artidea. 

On  the  opposite  or  western  coast  of  Sweden,  at  UddeTall^  post- 
pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  shells,  not  of  that  braddah  water 
character  peculiar  to  the  Baltic,  but  such  as  now  live  in  the  northeni 
ocean,  ascend  to  the  height  of  200  feet ;  and  beds  of  day  and  sand  of 
the  same  age  attain  elevations  of  300  and  even  700  feet  in  Norway, 
where  they  have  been  usually  described  as  ''raised  beaches.*  They 
are,  however,  thick  deposits  of  submarine  origin,  spreading  fikr  and 
wide,  and  filling  valleys  in  the  granite  and  gneiss,  just  as  the  tertisiy 
formations,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  cover  or  fill  depressioiis  in 
the  older  rocks. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  although  the  fossil  fauna  diarae- 
terizing  these  upraised  sands  and  days  consists  ezdnsiTelj  of  ex« 
isting  northern  species  of  testacea,  yet,  according  to  Lovdn  (an  able 
living  naturalist  of  Norway),  the  species  do  not  constitate  saeh  an 
assemblage  as  now  inhabits  corresponding  latitudes  in  the  GermsB 
Ocean.  On  the  contrary,  they  decidedly  represent  a  moie  ardie 
fauna.*  In  order  to  find  the  same  species  fioorishing  in  eqoal  abim- 
dance,  or  in  many  cases  to  find  them  at  aU,  we  must  go  northwards 
to  higher  latitudes  than  Uddevalla  in  Sweden,  or  even  nearer  the 
pole  than  Central  Norway. 

Judging  by  the  uniformity  of  climate  now  prevailing  from  oentniy 
to  century,  and  the  insensible  rate  of  variation  in  the  organic  worid 
in  our  own  times,  we  may  presume  that  an  extremdy  lengthened 
period  was  required  even  for  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  moUoscoas 
fauna,  as  that  of  which  the  evidence  is  here  brought  to  light.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  every  reason  for  inferring  on  independent 
grounds  (namely,  the  rate  of  upheaval  of  land  in  modem  times)  that 
the  antiquity  of  the  deposits  in  question  must  be  very  great.  For  if 
we  assume,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  mean  rate  of  continooos 
vertical  elevation  has  amounted  to  2^  feet  in  a  century  (and  this  is 
probably  a  high  average),  it  would  require  27,500  years  for  the  sea- 
coast  to  attain  the  height  of  700  feet,  without  making  allowance  for 
any  pauses  such  as  are  now  experienced  in  a  large  part  of  Norway,  or 
for  any  oscillations  of  level. 

In  England,  buried  ships  have  been  found  in  the  ancient  and  now 
deserted  channels  of  the  Rother  in  Sussex,  of  the  Mersey  in  Kent» 
and  the  Thames  near  London.  Canoes  and  stone  hatchets  have  been 
dug  up,  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  from  peat  and  aheU-mari; 
but  there  is  no  evidence,  as  in  Sweden,  Italy,  and  many  other  parts 

*  Quart.  GeoL  Joam.  4  Menis.  p.  48. 
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rftte  woMf  of  llie  bed  of  the  setti  and  the  a^J^^ii^  cxmst,  haTing 
bmi^ifMbodQyto  coDaderaUa  heighti  within  the  human  period. 
Beeniatrata  have  been  traced  along  the  eoaats  of  Fern  and  Chilis 
incbniig  iheUa  in  abondanee^  all  agreeing  apedflcaUj  withthoee  now 
swinung  in  the  Eacifie.  In  one  bed  of  tUa  kind,  in  the  island  of 
8in  Loranao^  near  Lim%  Mr.  Darwin  found,  at  the  altitude  of  85 
fiset  abofe  the  aeai  pieces  of  cotton-thread,  plaited  rush,  and  the 
beid  of  a  stalk  of  Indian  com,  the  whole  of  which  had  CTidentlj 
bm  imbedded  with  the  shells.  At  the  same  height  on  the  neigh- 
boning  mainland,  he  found  other  signs  corroborating  the  opinion 
tfait  the  ancient  bed  of  the  sea  had  there  also  been  uplifted  85  feet 
aboe  the  region  was  first  pec^led  bj  the  Peruvian  race.  *  But 
nukr  sheQj  masses  are  also  met  with  at  much  Jiigher  elevations,  at 
■MmeraUe  points  between  the  Chilian  and  Peruvian  Andes  and 
Ike  aea-eoas^  in  which  no  human  remi^ns  were  ever,  or  in  all  pro- 
kliifitj  ever  will  be,  discovered. 

hthe  West  Indies^  also^  in  the  island  of  Guadalonpe^  a  solid  lime- 
iloDe  occurs  at  the  level  of  the  sea-beach,  enveloping  human  skels- 
taa  The  stone  is  extiemelj  hard,  and  chieflj  composed  of  com- 
Bffloled  shell  and  coral,  with  here  and  there  some  entire  corals  and 
Mk,  of  spedes  now  living  in  the  adyacent  ocean.  With  them  are 
isebded  arrow-heads^  fragments  of  pottery,  and  other  articles  of 
knatii  workmanship.  A  limestone  with  similar  contents  has  been 
koKd,  and  is  still  forming,  in  8t  Dominga  But  there  are  also 
Mfs  ancient  rocks  in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago^  as  in  Cuba,  near 
tk  Hftvanna,  and  in  other  islands,  in  which  are  shells  identical  with 
those  now  living  in  corresponding  latitudes ;  some  well-preserved, 
others  in  a  state  of  casts,  all  referable  to  the  post-pliocene  period. 

I  have  already  described  in  the  seventh  chapter,  p.  84. ,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  oscillations  and  changes  of  level  in  any  region  drained 
bj  a  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  supposing  the  area  to  be  first 
depressed  several  hundred  feet,  and  then  re-elevated.  I  believe  that 
nch  changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea  have  actually  oc- 
eoired  in  -the  post-pliocene  era  in  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Hissisaippi  and  in  that  of  the  Bhine.  The  accumulation  of  fluviatile 
natter  in  a  delta  during  a  slow  subsidence  may  raise  the  newly 
gained  land  superficially  at  the  same  rate  at  which  its  foundations 
nok,  so  that  these  may  go  down  hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  per- 
pendicularly, and  yet  the  sea  bordering  the  delta  may  always  be 
exdoded,  the  whole  deposit  continuing  to  be  terrestrial  or  freshwater 
in  character.  This  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  deltas  both  of 
^  Po  and  Ganges,  for  recent  artesian  borings,  penetrating  to  the 
^pth  of  400  feet,  have  there  shown  that  fluviatile  strata,  with  shells 
of  recent  species,  together  with  ancient  surfaces  of  land  supporting 
^and  forests,  are  depressed  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  sea  leveLf 
Should  these  countries  be  once  more  slowly  upraised,  the  rivers  would 

*  Joamal,  p.  451. 

t  See  FrindpH  8th  ed.  pp.  260—268.,  9th  ed.  257— 28a 
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canre  out  valleja  throagh  the  horizontal  and  unconsolidated  strata  u 
thej  rose,  sweeping  away  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  leaving 
mere  fragments  in  the  shape  of  terraces  skirting  newly-formed  alln- 
▼ial  plains,  as  monuments  of  the  former  levels  at  which  the  riven 
ran.     Of  this  nature  are  ''  the  bluffs, "  or  river  difEs,  now  boondiog 
the  valley  of  the   Mississippi  throughout  a  large  portion  of  its 
"  course."    The  upper  portions  of  these  bluffs  which  at  Natches  lod 
elsewhere  often  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  phuii, 
consist  of  loam  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells  of  the  genen 
Jffielix,  Pupa^  Succinea,  and  Lymnea^  of  the  same  species  as  those  novr 
inhabiting  the  neighbouring  forests  and  swamps.    In  the  same  losm 
also  are  found  the  bones  of  the  Mastodon,  Ellephanty  Megalonjx, 
and  other  extinct  quadrupeds.* 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  deposits  forming  the  delti 
and  alluvial  plain  of  the  Mississippi  consist  of  sedimentary  matter, 
extending  over  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles,  and  known  in  some 
parts  to  be  several  hundred  feet  deep.    Although  we  cannot  estiniite 
correctly  how  many  years  it  may  have  required  for  the  river  to  bring 
down  from  the  upper  country  so  largo  a  quantity  of  earthy  matter— 
the  data  for  such  a  computation  being  as  yet  incomplete — we  mij 
still  approximate  to  a  minimum  of  the  time  which  such  an  operation 
must  have^taken,  by  ascertaining  experimentally  the  annual  discharge 
of  water  by  the  Mississippi,  and  the  mean  annual  amount  of  solid  matter 
contained  in  its  waters.     The  lowest  estimate  of  the  time  required 
would  lead  us  to  assign  a  high  antiquity,  amounting  to  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  years  to  the  existing  delta,  the  origin  of  which  is  never- 
theless  an  event  of  yesterday  when  contrasted  with  the  terraoea, 
formed  of  the  loam  above  mentioned.     The  materials  of  the  blufis 
were  produced  during  the  first  part  of  a  great  oscillation  of  level  which 
depressed  to  a  depth  of  200  feet  a  larger  area  than  the  modem  delta 
and  plain  of  the  Mississippi,  and  then  restored  the  whole  region  to  its 
former  position.f 

Loess  of  the  Valley  of  the  Rhine,  —  A  similar  succession  of  geo- 
graphical changes,  attended  by  the  production  of  afluviatile  formation, 
singularly  resembling  that  wluch  bounds  the  great  plain  of  the 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  liydrographical  basin  of  the 
Rhine,  since  the  time  when  that  basin  had  already  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  hill  and  valley.  I  allude  to  the  deposit  provinciaUy  termed 
loess  in  part  of  Germany,  or  lehm  in  Alsace,  filled  with  land  and 
freshwater  shells  of  existing  species.  It  is  a  finely  comminuted  sand  or 
pulverulent  loam  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  consisting  chiefly  of  argil- 
laceous matter  combined  with  a  sixth  port  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a 
sixth  of  quartzose  and  micaceous  sand.  It  often  contains  calcareous 
sandy  concretions  or  nodules,  rarely  exceeding  the  size  of  a  man's 
head.  Its  entire  thickness  amounts,  in  some  places,  to  between  200 
and  300  feet ;  yet  there  are  often  no  signs  of  stratification  in  the 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.,  and  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  ScatOi 
voL  ii.  p  257. 
t  Lyeirs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  voL  iL  chap,  xzxiv. 
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DiM^  except  here  and  there  at  the  bottom,  where  there  is  occasionallj  a 
slight  intermixture  of  drifted  materials  derived  from  subjacent  rocks. 
Unsolidified  as  it  is,  and  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  every  stream- 
let flowing  over  it  cuts  out  for  itself  a  deep  gully,  it  usually  terminates 
in  a  rertical  cliff,  from  the  surface  of  which  land-shells  are  seen  here 
ind  tliere  to  project  in  relief.  In  all  these  features  it  presents  a 
precise  counterpart  to  the  loess  of  the  Mississippi  It  is  so  homo- 
geneous as  generally  to  exliibit  no  signs  of  stratification,  owing,  pro- 
biblj,  to  its  materiab  having  been  derived  from  a  common  source, 
md  having  been  accumulated  by  a  uniform  action.  Yet  it  displays 
in  some  few  places  decided  marks  of  successive  deposition,  where 
coarser  and  finer  materials  alternate,  especially  near  the  bottom. 
Calcareous  concretions,  also  enclosing  land-shells,  are  sometimes  ar- 
ranged in  horizontal  layers.  It  is  a  remarkable  deposit,  from  its 
position,  vside  extent,  and  thickness,  its  homogeneous  mineral  com- 
position, and  freshwater  origin.  Its  distribution  clearly  shows  that 
after  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine,  from  Schaffhausen  to  Bonn,  had 
acquired  its  present  form,  having  its  bottom  strewed  over  with  coarse 
grsTel,  a  period  arrived  when  it  became  filled  up  from  side  to  side 
with  fine  mud,  probably  deposited  during  river  inundations;  and  it  is 
also  clear  that  similar  mud  and  silt  were  thrown  down  contempo- 
laneooaly  in  the  valleys  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Rhine. 

Thos,  fbr  example,  it  may  be  traced  far  into  Wiirtemberg,  up  the 
Tillej  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  Frankfort,  up  the  valley  of  the  Main, 
to  above  Dettelbach.  I  have  also  seen  it  spreading  over  the  country  of 
Majence,  Eppelsheim,  and  Worms,  on  the  left^  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  on  the  table-land  above  the  Bergstrasse,  be- 
tween Wiesloch  and  Bruchsal,  where  it  attains  a  thickness  of  200  feet. 
Near  Strasburg,  large  masses  of  it  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  Yosges 
on  the  left  bank,  and  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Kaiserstuhl,  a  volcanic  mountain  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  near  Freiburg,  has 
been  covered  almost  everywhere  with  this  loam,  as  have  the  extinct 
Tolcanos  between  Coblentz  and  Bonn.  Near  Andernach,  in  the 
Kirchweg,  the  loess  containing  the  usual  shells  alternates  with  vol- 
canic matter ;  and  over  the  whole  are  strewed  layers  of  pumice, 
Upilli,  and  voloanic  sand,  from  10  to  15  feet  thick,  very  much  re- 
sembling the  ejections  under  which  Pompeii  lies  buried.  There  is  no 
passage  at  this  upper  junction  from  the  loess  into  the  pumiceous  super- 
itratum ;  and  this  last  follows  the  slope  of  the  hill,  just  as  it  would 
tave  done  had  it  fallen  in  showers  from  the  air  on  a  declivity  partly 
fonned  of  loess. 

But,  in  general,  the  loess  overlies  all  the  volcanic  products,  even 
those  between  Neuwied  and  Bonn,  which  have  the  most  modern 
^pcct ;  and  it  has  filled  up  in  part  the  crater  of  the  Roderberg,  an 
extinct  volcano  near  Bonn.  In  1833  a  well  was  sunk  at  the  bottom 
of  tbis  crater,  through  70  feet  of  loess,  in  part  of  which  were  the 
Qsual  calcareous  concretions. 

The  interstratification  above  alluded  to  of  loess  with  layers  of 
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pumice  and  volcanic  ashes,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  both  daring 
and  since  its  deposition  some  of  the  last  volcanic  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  have  taken  place.  Should  such  a  conclusion  be  adopted, 
we  should  be  called  upon  to  assign  a  very  modem  date  to  ihead 
eruptions.  This  curious  point,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  reconsidered; 
since  it  may  .possibly  have  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  Rhinei 
swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice,  and  flowing  at  a  great  height 
through  a  valley  choked  up  with  loess,  may  have  swept  away  the 
loose  superficial  scori®  and  pumice  of  the  Eifel  volcanos,  and  spread 
them  out  occasionally  over  the  yellow  loam.  Sometimes,  also,  the 
melting  of  snow  on  the  slope  of  small  volcanic  cones  may  have  girea 
rise  to  local  floods  capable  of  sweeping  down  light  pumice  into  the 
adjacent  low  grounds. 

The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  most  geologists,  afWr  ex- 
amining the  loess  between  Mayence  and  Basle,  is  to  imagine  thst  t 
great  lake  once  extended  throughout  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  betweea 
those  two  places.  Such  a  lake  may  have  sent  off  large  branehes  19 
the  course  of  the  Main,  Neckar,  and  other  tributary  valleys,  in  all  of 
which  large  patches  of  loess  are  now  seen.  The  barrier  of  the 
lake  might  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  narrow  and  picturesque 
gorge  of  the  Rhine  between  Bingen  and  Bonn.  But  this  theoiy  faili 
altogether  to  explain  the  phenomena ;  when  we  discover  that  that 
gorge  itself  has  once  been  filled  with  loess,  which  mustr  have  been 
tranquilly  deposited  in  it,  as  also  in  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Lahn, 
communicating  with  the  gorge.  The  loess  has  also  overspread  the 
high  adjoining  platform  near  the  village  of  Plaidt  above  Andernadi. 
Nay,  on  proceeding  farther  down  to  the  north,  we  discover  that  the 
hills  which  skirt  the  great  valley  between  Bonn  and  Cologne  hate 
loess  on  their  flanks,  which  also  covers  here  and  there  the  gravel  of 
the  plain  as  far  as  Cologne,  and  the  nearest  rising  grounds. 

Besides  these  objections  to  the  lake  theory,  the  loess  is  met  with 
near  Basle,  capping  hills  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  sea;  so  that 
a  barrier  of  land  capable  of  separating  the  supposed  lake  from  the 
ocean  would  require  to  be,  at  least,  as  high  as  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  the  loftiest  summit  of  which,  the 
Oehlberg,  is  1209  feet  above  the  Rhine  and  1369  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  would  be  necessary,  moreover,  to  place  this  lofty  barrier  some- 
where below  Cologne,  or  precisely  where  the  level  of  the  land  is  now 
lowest 

Instead,  therefore,  of  supposing  one  continuous  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  and  depth  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  accumulation  of  the 
loess,  at  various  heights,  throughout  the  whole  area  where  it  now 
occurs,  I  formerly  suggested  that,  subsequently  to  the  period  when 
the  countries  now  drained  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  had 
nearly  acquired  their  actual  form  and  geographical  features,  they 
were  again  depressed  gradually  by  a  movement  like  that  now  in  pro- 
gress on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  *    In  proportion  as  the  whok 

*  Princ.  of  Geol  3d  edition,  1834,  vol  ill  p.  ili. 
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tatiietWM  lowered,  the  general  fall  of  ibe  waters  between  tbe  Alps 
ad  the  ooeaa  was  lessened;  and  both  the  main  and  Uiteral  yalleysy 
tseoming  more  sulject  to  rirer  inandatkms,  were  partiallj  filled  ap 
rith  flnriatile  rilt^  containing  land  and  freshwater  shells.  When  a 
hiekness  of  man j  hundred  feet  of  loess  had  been  thrown  down  slowlj 
vj  this  operation^  the  whole  r^ion  was  once  more  upheaved  gra« 
IniUjT.  During  this  upward  moTement  most  of  the  fine  loam  would 
te  carried  off  by  the  denuding  power  of  rains  and  rivers ;  and  thus 
he  original  Tallejs  might  hare  been  re-excavated,  and  the  countrj 
ilaost  restored  to  its  pristine  states  with  the  exception  of  some 
Buses  and  patches  of  loess  such  as  still  remain,  and  which,  bj  their 
Srtqoeney  and  remarkable  homogeneousness  of  composition  and  foe- 
h]i»  attest  the  ancient  continuity  and  common  origin  of  the  whole. 
Bj  imagining  these  oscillations  of  level,  we  dispense  with  the  neces* 
itf  of  erecting  and  afterwards  removing  a  mountain  barrier  suffi- 
aotlj  high  to  exclude  the  ocean  fkom  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  during 
the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  loess. 

llie  proportion  of  land-shells  of  the  genera  JBeUx^  P^p^  and 
Arfimff  is  very  lai^  in  the  loess ;  but  in  many  places  aquatic  spe- 
ciei  of  the  genera  Lymmea^  PaludinOy  and  PUtnarhii  are  also  found. 
Aeie  may  have  been  carried  away  during  floods  from  shallow  pools 
ttd  marshes  bordering  the  river ;  and  the  great  extent  of  marshy 
gnond  caused  by  the  wide  overflowings  of  rivers  above  supposed 
vonld  favour  the  multiplication  of  amphibious  moUusks,  such  as  the 
&Ketiiea  (fig.  106.),  which  is  almost  everywhere  characteristic  of 
tkii  formation,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied,  as  near  Bonn,  by  an- 
<Mher  species,  S.  amphibia  (fig.  34.  p.  29.).  Among  other  abundant 
6siils  are  Htlex  plebeium  and  Pupa  muscarum.     (See  Figures.) 

Ffff.  10ft.  Fff.  107.  Fig.  108. 

iKdmea  elomgatu,  Fupawuueomm,  HeliM  pkbeimm. 

Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  preserved  in  the  loess  are  of 
nost  fragile  and  delicate  structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably 
perfect  and  uninjured.  They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had 
tbey  been  swept  along  by  a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  colour  of 
^e  of  tbe  land-shells,  as  that  of  Helix  nemoralis,  is  occasionally 
pwserred- 

Bones  of  vertebrated  animals  are  rare  in  the  loess,  but  those  of  the 
Bammoth,  horse,  and  some  other  quadrupeds  have  been  met  with. 
At  the  Tillage  of  Binningen,  and  the  hills  called  Bruder  Holz,  near 
^e,  I  found  the  vertebne  of  fish,  together  with  tho  usual  shells, 
rhese  vertebras,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  belong  decidedly  to  the 
Ihark  family,  perhaps  to  the  genus  Lamna.  In  explanation  of  their 
ccurrence  among  land  and  freshwater  shells,  it  may  be  stated  that 
^rtain  fish  of  this  family  ascend  the  Senegal,  Amazon,  and  other 
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great  riven,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles  from  tiM 
ocean.* 

At  Cannstadt,  near  Stuttgardt,  in  a  valley  also  belonging  to  the 
hjdrographical  basin  of  the  Rhine,  I  have  seen  the  loess  pass  down- 
wards into  beds  of  calcareous  tuff  and  travertin.  Several  valleji  in 
northern  Grermanj,  as  that  of  the  Dm  at  Weimar,  and  that  of  the 
Tonna,  north  of  Gotha,  exhibit  similar  niasses  of  modem  limestone 
filled  with  recent  shells  of  the  genera  PlanorhiSf  Lymmta^  Paiudamf 
&C.,  from  60  to  80  feet  thick,  with  a  bed  of  loess  much  resembliBg 
that  of  the  Rhine,  occasionally  incumbent  on  them.  In  these  modem 
limestones  used  for  building,  the  bones  of  Elephat  primiffernms^  Bki" 
noceros  tichorhinus,  Ursus  spekms^  Hy4Bna  spehBOj  with  the  horsey  ox, 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  occur;  and  in  1850  Mr.  H.  Crednerand 
I  obtained  in  a  quarry  at  Tonna,  at  the  depth  of  15  feet^  inclosed  in 
the  calcareous  rock  and  surrounded  with  dicotyledonous  leaves  and 
petrified  leaves,  four  eggs  of  a  snake  of  the  size  of  the  lai^gest  Euih 
pean  Coluber,  which,  with  three  others,  were  lying  in  a  seiies,  or 
string. 

They  are,  I  believe,  the  first  reptilian  remains  which  have  bees 
met  with  in  strata  of  this  age. 

The  agreement  of  the  shells  in  these  coses  with  recent  Earopesa 
species  enables  us  to  refer  to  a  very  modem  period  the  filling  np 
and  re-excavation  of  the  valleys ;  an  operation  which  doubtless  cos* 
Bumed  a  long  period  of  time,  since  which  the  mammiferoos  fSaona  hss 
undergone  a  considerable  change. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

KEWER  PLIOCENE  PEBIOD. — BOULDER  FORUATIOM. 

• 

Drift  of  Scandinayia,  northern  Germanj*  and  Bnssia — hs  northern  origin — Hot  dL 
of  the  same  age — Fundamental  rocks  polished,  grooved,  and  scratched— Aecioi 
of  glaciers  and  icebergs — Fossil  shells  of  glacial  period — Drift  of  eastern  Kor- 
folk  —  Associated  freshwater  deposit  — Bent  and  folded  strata  lying  on  ondiMBM 
beds — Shells  on  Mocl  Tryfane — Ancient  glaciers  of  Korth  Walet — Iiidi  drift. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  alluvium  described  in  the  eerenth  chapter, 
mention  was  made  of  the  boulder  formation  in  the  north  of  Enrope^ 
the  peculiar  characters  of  which  may  now  be  considered,  as  it  beloogt 
in  part  to  the  post-pliocene,  and  partlj  to  the  newer  pliocene,  period. 
I  sliall  first  allude  briefly  to  that  portion  of  it  which  extends  fron 
Finland  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  to  the  north  of  Russia,  tftf 
the  low  countries  bordering  the  Baltic,  and  which  has  been  tnttd 
southwards  as  far  as  the  eastern  coast  of  England.     This  Cornntim 

*  Proceedings  GeoL  Soc.  No.  43.  p.  S2S. 
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eottists  of  mud,  mad,  and  daj,  •ometimes  stradfied,  but  often  whoUj 
derdd  of  stratificadony  for  a  depdi  of  more  dian  a  hundred  feet. 
To  this  mittradfied  fonn  of  die  depoeiti  die  name  o£  till  bus  been 
ippKed  in  Scotland.  It  generally  contains  nnmerons  fragments  of 
neb^Bome  angular  and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  derired 
from  fonnations  of  all  ages^  both  fossiliferons^  yolcanic^  and  hjpo- 
gON^  snd  which  have  oftrai  been  brought  from  great  distances.  Some 
of  tbe  trarelled  bkx^  are  of  enormous  me,  several  feet  or  yards  in 
^uneter ;  their  aTorage  dimensions  increasing  as  we  advance  north- 
nrda.  Hie  till  is  almost  ereiTwhere  devoid  of  organic  remains^ 
vilesB  where  these  have  been  washed  into  it  from  older  formadons ; 
io  that  it  is  chiefly  from  relative  poridon  that  we  must  hope  to  derive 
t  knowledge  of  its  age. 

Although  a  large  proportion  of  the  boulder  deposit^  or  '^  northern 
Mk,*  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  is  made  up  of  fragments 
liroogbt  from  a  distance^  and  which  have  sometimes  travelled  many 
Inmdied  miles,  the  bulk  of  the  mass  in  each  locality  consists  of  the 
rains  of  subjacent  or  neighbouring  rocks ;  so  that  it  ia  red  in  a  r^on 
of  red  sandstone,  white  in  a  chalk  country,  and  grey  or  black  in  a 
^strict  of  coal  and  coal-shale. 

Ihe  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if 
H  CQDsists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone  capable  of 
poinanently  retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have 
iKen  imprinted  upon  it,  is  usuaUy  smoothed  or  polished,  and  exhibits 
pmllel  strisB  and  furrows  having  a  determinate  direction.  This 
liinction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  is  evidently  connected 
^'th  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic  blocks  in  the  same  district,  being 
&t)m  north  to  south,  or  if  it  be  20  or  30  degrees  to  the  east  or  west  of 
liorth,  always  corresponding  to  the  direction  in  which  the  large  an- 
g^r  and  rounded  stones  have  travelled.  These  stones  themselves 
^  are  often  furrowed  and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side. 

Id  explanation  of  such  phenomena  I  may  refer  the  student  to  what 
^  said  of  the  action  of  glaciers  and  icebergs  in  the  Principles  of 
^logy.  (ch.  XV.)  It  is  ascertained  that  hard  stones,  frozen  into 
t  moving  mass  of  ice,  and  pushed  along  under  the  pressure  of  that 
^^  scoop  out  long  rectilinear  furrows  or  grooves  parallel  to  each 
otber  on  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  (See  fig.  109.)  Smaller  scratches 
ted  striae  are  made  on  the  polished  surface  by  crystals  or  projecting 
^ges  of  the  hardest  minerals,  just  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass.  The 
i^Dt  pob'shing  and  striation  of  limestone  by  coast-ice  carrying 
^ders  even  as  far  south  as  the  coast  of  Denmark,  has  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Forchhammer,  and  helps  us  to  conceive  how  large  ice- 
^gs,  running  aground  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  produce  similar 
forroirs  on  a  grander  scale.  An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as 
^  year  1822,  by  Scoresby,  of  icebergs  seen  by  him  drifting  along 
>n  latitudes  69^  and  70^  N.,  which  rose  above  the  surface  from  100  to 
^  feet,  and  measured  frt)m  a  few  yards  to  a  mile  in  circumference. 
4my  of  them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thick - 
less  that  the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000 
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tons.  A  similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  pn^rcH 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  nrhere  boulders  ioclnded  in  ice  are&i 
more  frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  (■• 
countered  in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  ma; 
hundred  miles  from  anj  known  land,  sailing  northwards,  with  a 
large  erratic  block  firmlj  frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in 
what  manner  long  and  straight  grooves  maj  be  cnt  by  socli  agencf, 
we  must  remember  that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  haw  ft  nngnlar 
steadiness  of  motion,  in  consequence  of  ihe  larger  portion  of  thnr 
bulk  being  sunk  deep  under  water,  so  that  thej  are  not  perceptiblj 
moved  bj  the  winds  and  waves  even  in  tbe  strongest  gales.  Hanj 
had  supposed  that  the  magnitude  commonl^r  attributed  to  ieebergs 
by  unscientific  navigators  was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that 
the  popular  estimate  of  their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within 
than  beyond  the  truth,  ilnnj  of  them,  carefully  measured  I^  the 
officers  of  the  French  exploring  expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were 
between  100  and  225  feet  high  above  water,  and  from  2  to  5  miles 
in  length.  Captain  d'Urville  ascertained  one  of  tbem  which  be  taw 
floating  in  the  Southern  Ocean  to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high, 
with  walls  perfectly  vertical.  The  submerged  portionsof  snch  ishtods 
must,  according  to  the  weight  of  ice  .relatively  to  sea-water,  be  Sma 
six  to  eight  times  more  considerable  than  the  part  which  ia  visible, 
so  that  the  mechanical  power  they  might  exert  when  fairly  set  in 
motion  must  be  prodigious."  A  large  proportion  of  these  floating 
masses  of  ice  are  supposed  not  to  be  derived  from  terrestrial  glftder* 

'  T.  L.  Hajes,  Borton  Jonm.  KaL  Bitt.  IB44, 
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(Prineiples,  ch.  zr.),  but  to  be  formed  at  the  foot  of  cliflTs  by  the 
drifting  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  sea. 

We  know  that  in  Switzerland,  when  glaciers  laden  with  mud  and 
stones  melt  swaj  at  their  lower  extremity  before  reaching  the  sea, 
thej  leave  whereyer  they  terminate  a  confused  heap  of  unstratified 
rubbish,  cidled  ^  a  monune,"  composed  of  mud,  sand,  and  pieces  of  all 
tbe  rocks  with  which  they  were  loaded.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
to  find  a  fonnftdon  of  the  same  kind,  resulting  from  the  liquefaction 
of  icebergs,  in  tranquil  water.  But,  should  the  action  of  a  current 
ioterrene  at  certain  points  or  at  certain  seasons,  then  the  materials 
will  be  sorted  as  they  fall,  and  arranged  in  layers  according  to  their 
relatiYe  weight  and  size.  Hence  there  will  be  passages  from  till,  as 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  to  stratified  clay,  gravel,  and  sand,  and  inter- 
ttlations  of  one  in  the  other. 

I  have  yet  to  mention  another  appearance  connected  with  the 
Mulder  formation,  which  has  justly  attracted  much  attention  in 
Norway  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Abrupt  pinnacles  and  out- 
Bt&nding  ridges  of  rock  are  often  observed  to  be  polished  and  furrowed 
OQ  the  north  side,  or  on  the  side  facing  the  region  from  which  the 
erratics  have  come ;  while  on  the  other,  which  is  usually  steeper  and 
o^n  perpendicular,  called  the  **  lee-side,**  such  superficial  markings 
u%  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  collection  on  this  lee-side  of 
boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments.  In  explanation 
we  may  suppose  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when  still  sub- 
i^rgcd,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards,  when  the  land  was 
upheaved,  of  coast  ice,  which  ran  a<;round  upon  shoals,  or  was  packed 
on  the  beach ;  so  that  there  would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  the 
seaward  slope,  while,  on  the  other,  gravel  and  boulders  might  be 
heaped  up  in  a  sheltered  position. 

Northern  origin  of  erratics. — That  the  erratics  of  northern  Europe 
^ve  been  carried  southward  cannot  be  doubted ;  those  of  granite, 
for  example,  scattered  over  large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
*gree  precisely  in  character  with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland 
»nd  Finland ;  while  the  masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap, 
strewed  over  the  low  sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and 
I^nmark,  are  identical  in  mineral  characters  with  the  mountains  of 
Norway  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
we  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than 
the  larger;  the  distance  being  sometimes  HOO  and  even  1000  miles 
from  the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direc- 
tion having  been  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian 
fountains  over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  south-east.  That  its 
'^^^eumulation  throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  post- 
pliocene  period  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to 
''trata  containing  recent  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European 
Russia,  MM.  Murchison  and  De  Vemeuil  found  in  1840,  that  the 
^«t  country  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance 
•^t' 600  miles,  consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to 
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those  now  inhabiting  the  arctic  sea,  on  which  rested  the  boulder 
formation,  containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  ob- 
served, in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growlli  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and 
other  marine  shells  of  living  species  intermixed  with  some  proper  to 
fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size^  like  those 
now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in 
which  myriads  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most 
part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighbouring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  continaed 
to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the  existing 
testacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed  that 
remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates  the 
Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  have 
only  one  fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.  In  Denmark, 
also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  in  sixe 
in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southwards,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 
This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ioe-ishuida 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven  eighths,  and  often  nine  teiitfafl> 
of  a  mass  of  drift  ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower  ^ 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  fioes,  laden  with  finer  ' 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  carried 
to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the  oooiw 
of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southwards  by  coast-ice,  haviog 
been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afioat  in  the  direction  of  a  pre- 
vailing current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size  the  farther  thej 
travel  from  their  point  of  departure  for  two  reasons :  first, 
because  they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  the 
action  of  the  waves ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldom 
without  divisional  planes  or  "joints,"  which  clause  them  to  split  when 
weathered.  Hence,  as  often  as  they  stai-t  on  a  fresh  voyage,  bccom- 
in<»  buoyant  by  coast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one  portion  of 
the  mass  is  detached  from  the  rest.     A  recent  examination  (in  1852) 

*  See  paper  by  the  aathor,  Phil  Trans.  1835,  p.  15. 
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f  sererel  tnuns  of  huge  erratics  in  Ut  42°  Sff  N.  in  the  United 
St-ates,  is  Bo'kahire,  on  the  western  confines  of  Mastachueetts,  has 
convinced  me  th&t  this  canse  has  been  yery  influential  both  in  re- 
iuciug  the  size  of  erraticB,  and  in  restoring  angularit;^  Ui  blocks 
irhich  would  otherwise  be  rounded  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  their  coiginal  starUng  point. 

The  "  northern  drift  "  of  the  most  soothem  latitudes  is  usually  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  In  Scotland  it  rests  immediately  on  the  older 
nck^  and  is  Dovered  hj  atratjfied  sand  and  clay,  usually  devoid  of 
fcnils,  but  in  which,  at  certain  points  near  the  east  and  west  coast, 
u,  for  example^  in  the  estuaries  of  the  T«y  uid  Clyde,  marine  shells 
biTe  been  discoTerad.  The  same  shells  have  also  been  met  with  in 
tbe  north,  at  Wick  in  Caithness,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray 
BViih.  TIh  prindpal  deposit  on  the  Clyde  occurs  at  the  height  of 
tbiHit  70  feet,  but  a  few  sbells  have  been  traced  in  it  as  high  as 


S54  feet  above  the  sea.  Although  a  proportion  of  between  85  or  90 
is  too  of  the  imbedded  shells  are  of  recent  species,  the  remainder 
>n  nnknown;  and  even  many  which  are  recent  now  inhabit  more 
iDrthem  seas,  where  we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  find  living  reprc- 
Kstatives  of  some  of  the  unknown  fossils.  The  distsnce  to  which 
I  <mtic  blocks  have  been  csrried  southwards  in  Scotland,  and  the 
coone  they  have  taken,  which  is  onen  wholly  independent  of  the 
pment  position  of  hill  and  valley,  favours  the  idea  that  ice-rafts 
nther  than  glaciers  were  in  general  the  transporting  agents.  The 
GnunpianB  in  Forfarshire  and  in  Perthshire  are  from  3000  to  4000 
l^t  high.  To  the  southward  lies  the  broad  and  deep  valley  of 
Strathmore,  and  to  the  south  of  this  again  rise  the  Sidlaw  Hills  *  to 
ihe  height  of  1500  feet  and  upwards.  Oii  the  highest  summils  of 
Ihi;  chain,  formed  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  at  various  elevations, 
>re  found  huge  angular  fragments  of  mica-schist,  some  3  and  others 
13  feet  in  diameter,  which  have  been  conveyed  for  n  distance  of  at 
ImsI  15  miles  from  the  nearest  Grampian  rocka  from  which  they 
coald  have  been  detached.  Others  have  been  left  strewed  over  tho 
bottom  of  the  large  intervening  vale  of  Strathmore. 

•  See  sbove,  section,  p.  48. 
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Still  farther  south  on  the  Penthind  Hills,  at  the  height  of  1100  feet 
ahove  the  sea,  Mr.  Maclaren  has  observed  a  fragment  of  mica-schiflt 
weighing  from  8  to  10  tons,  the  nearest  mountain  composed  of  this 
formation  being  50  miles  distant.* 

The  testaceous  fauna  of  the  boulder  period,  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  has  been  shown  bj  Prof.  K  Forbes  to  contain  a  mach 
smaller  number  of  species  than  that  now  belonging  to  the  British 
seas,  and  to  have  been  also  much  less  rich  in  species  than  the  Older 
Pliocene  fauna  of  the  crag  which  preceded  it  Yet  the  species  are 
nearly  all  of  them  now  living  either  in  the  British  or  more  northern 
seas,  the  shells  of  more  arctic  latitudes  being  the  most  abundant  and 
the  most  wide  spread  throughout  the  entire  area  of  the  drift  from 
north  to  south. 

This  extensive  range  of  the  fossils  can  hj  no  means  be  explained 
by  imagining  the  mollusca  of  the  drift  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  a 
deep  sea,  where  a  more  uniform  temperature  prevailed.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  species  were  littoral,  and  others  belonged  to  a  shallow 
sea,  not  above  100  feet  deep,  and  very  few  of  them  lived,  according 
to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  at  greater  depths  than  300  feet 

From  what  was  before  stated  it  will  appear  that  the  boulder  forma- 
tion displays  almost  everywhere,  in  its  mineral  ingredients,  a  strange 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  ruins  of  adjacent  lands,  with  stones  both 
angular  and  rounded,  which  have  come  from  points  often  very  re- 
mote. Thus  we  find  it  in  our  eastern  counties,  as  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Essex,  and  Middlesex, 
containing  stones  from  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  and 
from  the  lias,  oolite,  and  chalk,  all  with  their  peculiar  fossils,  together 
with  trap,  syenite,  mica-schist,  granite,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 
A  fine  example  of  this  singular  mixture  extends  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  London,  being  seen  on  the  summit  of  Muswell  Hill,  Highgate. 
But  south  of  London  the  northern  drift  is  wanting,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  Wealds  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Norfolk  drift, — The  drift  can  nowhere  be  studied  more  advan- 
tageously in  England  than  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Norfolk  coast  between 
Happisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  having  an  ordinary 
height  of  from  50  to  70  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a  distance 
of  about  20  miles.  The  name  of  diluvium  was  formerly  given  to  it 
by  those  who  supposed  it  to  have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action 
of  a  sudden  and  transient  deluge,  but  the  term  drift  has  been  sub- 
stituted by  those  who  reject  this  hypothesis.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  clay,  loam,  and  sand,  in  part  stratified, 
in  part  devoid  of  stratification.  Pebbles,  together  with  some  large 
boulders  of  granite,  porphyry,  greenstone,  lias,  chalk,  and  other 
transported  rocks,  are  interspersed,  especially  through  the  tilL  That 
some  of  the  granitic  and  other  fragments  came  from  Scandinavia  I 
have  no  doubt,  after  having  myself  traced  the  course  of  the  conti- 
nuous stream  of  blocks  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  Denmark,  and 

*  Geol.  of  Fife,  &c,  p.  220. 
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•ooMihe  Eabe^  througli  Westphalia^  to  tiie  borders  of  HoUancL  We 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  them  reappear  on  our  eastern  coast 
between  the  Tweed  and  the  Thames,  regions  not  half  so  remote 
torn  parts  of  l^orwaj  as  are  manj  Russian  erratics  from  the  sources 
wheoee  thej  came. 

White  chalk  rubUe^  unmixed  with  foreign  matter,  and  even  huge 
fingnents  of  solid  chalk,  also  occur  in  manj  localities  in  these  Norfolk 
difiL  No  fossils  have  been  detected  in  this  drift  which  can  posi- 
tivdy  be  referred  to  the  era  of  its  accumulation ;  but  at  some  points 
it  oferlies  a  fireshwater  formation  containing  recent  shells,  and  at 
others  it  is  blended  with  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  us  to 
eondttde  that  both  were  contemporaneouslj  deposited. 

Flf.ll6L 


TIm  iImMI  porttoo  eontlttt  of  FrMbwator  iMds. 
latafodatloa  of  flrMhvitflr  bidf  and  of  bonMOT  dqr  and  MDd  at  Mai^^ 

This  interstratification  is  expressed  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  dark 
Dses  indicating  the  position  of  the  freshwater  beds,  which  contain 
suidi  Tegetable  matter,  and  are  divided  into  thin  layers.  The  im- 
bedded shells  belong  to  the  genera  Planarhisy  Lymnea^  Paludwa, 
Onh,  tyeUuy  and  others,  all  of  British  species,  except  a  minute  Pa- 
Uma  now  inhabiting  France.    (See  fig.  117.) 

Fig.  117. 


4 


margimatat  Hlchaud.    {P.  wtimUOt  Stricklaud.) 
Th«  middle  figure  1«  of  the  nattwal  tiie. 


Tbe  Cyeloi  (fig.  118.)  is  merely  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  com- 
OK)D  English  species.  The  scales  and  teeth  of  fish  of  the  genera 
Kke,  Perch,  Boach,  and  others,  accompany  these  shells ;  but  the 


Ftg.  118. 


Cgelat  iPMiimm)  amniea,  var.  ? 
Tho  two  middle  flgurM  are  of  tbe  natural  tise. 
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species  are  not  considered  hj  M.  Agassiz  to  be  idoitical  with  knows 
British  or  European  kinds. 

The  series  of  formations  in  the  clifis  of  eastern  Norfolk,  now  onder 
consideration,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows :  —  First, 
chalk ;  secondly,  patches  of  a  marine  tertiary  formation,  called  tfa« 
Norwich  Crag,  hereafter  to  be  described;  thirdly,  the  fireahwater 
beds  already  mentioned ;  and  lastly,  the  drifu  Immediately  above 
the  chalk,  or  crag,  when  that  is  present^  is  foond  here  and  there  a 
buried  forest,  or  a  stratum  in  which  thestoob  and  roots  of  trees  stand 
in  their  natural  position,  the  trunks  haying  been  broken  short  off  end 
imbedded  with  their  branches  and  leaves.  It  is  yery  remarkable 
that  the  strata  of  the  overlying  boulder  formation  have  often  under* 
gone  great  derangement  at  points  where  the  subjacent  forest  bed  and 
chalk  remain  undisturbed.  There  are  also  cases  where  the  upper 
portion  of  the  boulder  deposit  has  been  greatly  deranged,  while  the 
lower  beds  of  the  same  have  continued  horizontaL  Thns  the  an- 
nexed section  (fig.  119.)  represents  a  cliff  about  50  feet  high,  at  the 


Fig.  iia 


Cliif  60  feet  high  between  Bacton  Gap  and  Mnndetlej. 

• 

bottom  of  which  is  till,  or  onstratified  clay,  containing  boulder^ 
having  an  even  horizontal  surface,  on  which  repose  conformablj  beds 
of  laminated  clay  and  sand  about  6  feet  thick,  which,  in  their  tmHf 
are  succeeded  by  vertical,  bent,  and  contorted  layers  of  sand  and  kwn 
20  feet  thick,  the  whole  being  covered  by  flint  graveL  Now  the 
curves  of  the  variously  coloured  beds  of  loose  sand,  loam,  and  pebUes 
are  so  complicated  that  not  only  may  we  sometimes  find  portions  (t 

Flf.  111. 


Fig.  190. 


1  oidiog  of  the  strAtM  between  Ea«t 
and  Wcit  Kunton. 


Section  of  concentric  beds  west  of  Croi^^' 

1.  Blue  clay.  3.  YcKovsand. 

2.  White  sand.  4.  Siripwl  kMDi  and  cl^- 

5.  Laminated  blue  clay. 
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im  wbioli  naiatiiii  their  mtinlitf  to  ft  htaigbt  of  10  or  lA  feet, 
bit  Aay  b>TB  bIbo  been  folded  npoo  themMlTes  Is  snch  a  mumer 
ihl  contiiniocu  Ujeis  migltt  be  thrice  jdveed  in  one  perpendimUr 
bniog. 

AtMBW  pointe  then  is  en  epperent  fUding  cf  the  beds  round  k 
tntnl  naeletu,  h  «t  a,  fig.  ISa,  where  the  etntto  seem  bent  round 
tmnmaasofchelksor,  u  in  fig.  121.,  where  the  blue  cUj,  No.  1., 
ii  m  the  coitre ;  »nd  where  the  other  itTete,  2,  8,  4,  5,  ere  ocdled 
nmd  it;  the  entire  bimb  being  20  feet  in  perpendicnler  height 
lUs  ^^eanoce  of  ooneentric  wreogaseDt  eroond  e  nndens  ie, 
HrartheleM,  delnnre^  being  prodaoed  bj  the  interMction  of  beda 
bet  into  econTezehqw;  and  tttet  which  eeema  the  nucleus  being,  in 
ta,  the  innermost  bed  of  the  jeriee,  which  luu  became  pertiallj 
rieUe  bj  the  vemortl  of  the  protuberant  portions  of  the  outer  IsTera. 

To  the  nortb  of  Cromer  ere  other  fine  illuitrfttione  of  contorted 
drift  reposing  on  »  floor  of  chalk  horisontallj  stratified  and  hftving 
■  lerelnir&oe.  These  phenomena,  in  dienuelTee  suffidentlj  difficult 
«f  explanation,  are  rendered  still  mere  anomaloas  hy  tlie  occasional 
iac^nre  in  ttie  drift  of  huge  fragmrots  of  chalk  many  yards  in  dia- 
■Mter.  One  Btriking  instance  oocnn  west  of  Sherringham,  where 
in  eaoriDona  pinnacle  of  diallc,  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  is 
fltnbd  cm  bodi  sides  hy  Tertical  layers  of  loam,  clay,  and  graTel. 
CRg.  122.) 


Tbis  chalky  fragment  in  only  one  of  many  detached  masses  which 

^«  been  included  in  the  drift,  and  forced  along  with  it  into  their 

PT^ent  position.     The  level  surfece  of  the  chalk  m  situ  (rf)  may  be 

"*«d  for  miles  along  the  coast,  where  it  has  escaped  the  violent 

"''iveBieDts  to  which  the  incumbent  drift  has  been  exposed.* 

*  For  1  fbU  icconnt  of  the  drift  of  Eut  Norfolk,  see  &  paper  b;  the  salliar,  rhiL 
^-  N<L  104.  Uaj,  ISiO. 
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We  are  called  upon,  then,  to  explain  how  any  force  can  have  been 
exerted  against  the  upper  masses,  so  as  to  produce  movements  in 
which  the  subjacent  strata  have  not  participated.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that,  if  we  conceive  the  tiil  and  its  boulders  to  have  been 
drifted  to  their  present  place  by  ice,  the  lateral  pressure  may  have 
been  s.upplied  by  the  stranding  of  ice-islands.  We  learn,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson  in  the  polar  regions,  that 
such  islands,  when  they  run  aground,  push  before  them  large  mounds  ot 
shingle  and  sand.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  often  cause  great 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  pliant  and  incoherent  strata  forming 
the  upper  part  of  shoals  or  submerged  banks,  the  inferior  portions  of 
the  same  remaining  unmoved.  Or  many  of  the  complicated  curva- 
tures of  these  layers  of  loose  sand  and  gravel  may  have  been  due  to 
another  cause,  the  melting  on  the  spot  of  icebergs  and  coast  ice  in 
which  successive  deposits  of  pebbles,  sand,  ice,  snow,  and  mud,  to- 
gether with  huge  masses  of  rock  fallen  from  cliffs,  may  have  become 
interstratified.  Ice-islands  so  constituted  often  capsize  when  afloat, 
and  gravel  once  horizontal  may  have  assumed,  before  the  associated 
ice  was  meltedj  an  inclined  or  vertical  position.  The  packing  of  ice 
forced  up  on  a  coast  may  lead  to  similar  derangement  in  a  frozen 
conglomerate  of  sand  or  shingle,  and,  as  Mr.  Trimmer  has  suggested  *, 
alternate  layers  of  earthy  matter  may  have  sunk  down  slowly  during 
the  liquefaction  of  the  intercalated  ice,  so  as  to  assume  the  most  fan- 
tastic and  anomalous  positions,  while  the  strata  below,  and  those 
afterwards  thrown  down  above,  may  be  perfectly  horizontaL 

There  is,  however,  still  another  mode  in  which  some  of  these 
bendings  may  have  been  produced.  When  a  railway  embankment  is 
thrown  across  a  marsh  or  across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  fire- 
quently  find  that  the  foundation,  consisting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or 
of  quicksand  and  mud,  gives  way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embank- 
ment is  raised  at  the  top.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the 
distance  of  many  yards,  in  some  neighbouring  part  of  the  morass,  a 
squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata,  the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on 
the  volume  and  weight  of  materials  heaped  upon  the  embankment 
In  1852  I  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  downward  and 
lateral  pressure,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  (U.  S.),  near  the  South 
Cove.  With  a  view  of  converting  part  of  an  estuary  overflowed  at 
high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had  thrown  into  it  a  vast  load  of  stones 
and  sand,  upwards  of  900,000  cubic  yards  in  volume.  Under  this 
weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down  many  yards  vertically.  Meanwhile 
the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estuary,  supporting  a  dense  growth  of  salt- 
water plants,  only  visible  at  low  tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually 
upward,  in  the  course  of  many  months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  sis: 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  upraised  mass  was  bent  into  ^ve  oc* 
six  anticlinal  folds,  and  below  the  upper  layer  of  turf,  consisting  o€* 
salt-marsh  plants,  mud  was  seen  above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  o^ 
sea  shells,  such  as  Mi/a  arenaria^  Modiola  plicatuloy  Sanguinolaru^ 

*  Quart.  Journ.  GeoL  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  22. 
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/inea^  NatM  obwoUta^  NoHea  iriteriaia,  tnd  others.  In  some  of 
theie  dmred  beds  the  lajers  of  shells  were  quite  verticaL  The  ap- 
niaed  tret  was  75  feet  wide,  and  several  hundred  jards  long.  Were 
in  ecjotl  loady  melted  oat  of  icebergs  or  coasi-ice^  thrown  down  on 
^floorof  ft  sea»  oonsiBting  of  soft  mud  and  sand,  similar  disturb- 
anees  tnd  contortions  might  result  in  some  aflQacent  pliant  strata, 
jet  tbe  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  remain  undisturbed,  and 
new«r  formations,  perfectly  horitontal,  might  be  afterwards  super- 
impoied. 

A  hnried  forest  has  been  adverted  to  as  underlying  the  drift  on  the 
eoastofNorfoIL  At  the  time  when  the  trees  grew,  there  must  have 
been  dry  land  over  a  large  area,  which  was  afterwards  submerged,  so 
ti  toallow  a  mass  of  stratified  and  unstratified  drift,  200  feet  and 
me  in  thickness^  to  be  superimposed.  The  undermining  of  the 
difi  by  the  sea  in  modem  times  has  enabled  us  to  demonstrate, 
beycDd  aH  doubt,  the  fact  of  this  superposition,  and  that  the  forest 
VIS  not  formed  iJong  the  present  coast-line.  Its  situation  implies  a 
adwidence  of  several  hundred  feet  since  the  commencement  of  the 
drift  period,  after  which  there  must  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the 
ttae ground;  for  the  forest  bed  of  Norfolk  is  now  again  so  high  as 
tebe exposed  to  view  at  many  points  at  low  water;  and  this  same 
opwird  movement  may  explain  why  the  tUl^  which  is  conceived  to 
Itive  been  of  submarine  origin,  is  now  met  with  far  inland,  and  on  the 
nmBiit  of  hills. 

Hie  boulder  formation  of  the  west  of  England,  observed  in  Ltn- 
cttUre,  Cheshire^  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire,  con- 
iaios  in  some  places  marine  shells  of  recent  species,  rising  to  various 
heights,  from  100  to  850  feet  above  the  sea.  The  erratics  have  come 
fwij  from  the  mountains  of  Cumberland,  and  partly  from  those  of 
Scotland. 

Bat  it  is  on  the  mountains  of  North  Wales  that  the  **  Northern 
^V  with  its  characteristic  marine  fossils,  reaches  its  greatest  alti- 
tQde.  On  Moel  Tryfane,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  Mr.  Trimmer  met 
with  shells  of  the  species  commonly  found  in  the  drift  at  the  height 
<^  1392  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  same  neighbourhood  where  there  is 
evidence  of  so  great  a  submergence  of  the  land  during  part  of  the 
glidal  period,  we  have  also  the  most  decisive  proofs  yet  discovered 
'^  the  British  Isles  of  sub-aerial  glaciers.  Dr.  Buckland  published 
^  1842  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in 
Caernarvonshire  were  formerly  covered  with  glaciers,  which  ra- 
^ated  from  the  central  heights  through  the  seven  principal  valleys 
<)[that  chain,  where  stris  and  fiutings  are  seen  on  the  polished  rocks 
^ted  towards  as  many  di£ferent  points  of  the  compass.  He  also 
^e^bed  the  ''  moraines  "  of  the  ancient  glaciers,  and  the  rounded 

tK>88es''or  small  flattened  domes  of  polished  rock,  such  as  the 
action  of  moving  glaciers  is  known  to  produce  in  Switzerland,  when 
^vel,  sand,  and  boulders,  underlying  the  ice,  are  forced  along  over 
a  foundation  of  hard  stone.    Mr.  Darwin,  and  subsequently  Prof. 
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Ramsay,  have  confirmed  Dr.  Buckland'a  Tiews  in  regard  to  these 
Welsh  glaciers.  Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  geologisU 
should  discover  proofs  of  icebergs  having  abounded  in  the  area  now 
occupied  by  the  British  Isles  in  the  Pleistocene  period  without  some- 
times meeting  with  the  signs  of  contemporaneous  gladera  which 
covered  hills  even  of  moderate  elevation  between  the  60th  and  60th 
degrees  of  latitude. 

In  Ireland  the  **  drift "  exhibits  the  same  general  characters  and 
fossil  remains  as  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  but  in  the  southern  part 
of  that  island,  Prof.  K  Forbes  and  Capt  James  found  in  it  some 
shells  which  show  that  the  glacial  sea  conmiunicated  with  one  in- 
habited by  a  more  southern  fauna.  Among  other  species  in  the 
south,  they  mention  at  Wexford  and  elsewhere  the  occurrence  of 
Kucula  CohholditB  (see  fig.  126.  p.  166.)  and  TurritMa  ineratiata 
(a  crag  fossil) ;  also  a  southern  form  of  Fusus,  and  a  MUra  allied  to 
a  Spanish  species.  * 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Difficulty  of  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  drift  beibre  the  glacial  l^ypotherii 
adopted — Efiects  of  intense  cold  in  angmenting  the  qnantitjr  of  alfaiTiam— 
Analogy  of  erratics  and  scored  rocks  in  North  America  and  Europe— Baj6eld 
on  shells  in  drift  of  Canada—  Great  subsidence  and  re-eleration  of  land  from  die 
sea,  required  to  account  for  glacial  appearances — Whj  organic  remabs  so  ran 
in  northern  drift— Mastodon  gigantens  in  United  States — Mtaj  sbeUs  mU 
some  quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Alps  an  independent  eeatra  of 
dispersion  of  erratics— Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura — Whether  traoqpofted  hf 
glaciers  or  floating  ice — Becent  transportation  of  enatlci  from  the  Andsi  U> 
Chiloe —  Meteorite  in  Asiatic  drift. 

It  will  appear  from  what  was  said  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  marino 
shells  characterizing  the  boulder  formation,  that  nine-tenths  or  more 
of  them  belong  to  species  still  living.  The  superficial  position  off 
"  the  drift "  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  its  imbedded  organic  re- 
mains, leading  us  to  refer  its  origin  to  a  modem  period.  If,  thecB^ 
we  encounter  so  much  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  monuments 
relating  to  times  so  near  our  own — if  in  spite  of  their  recent  daftc 
they  are  involved  in  so  much  obscurity — the  student  may  ask,  not 
without  reasonable  alarm,  how  we  can  hope  to  decipher  tiie  records 
of  remoter  ages. 

To  remove  from  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  this  natural  feeling  of 
discouragement,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this  chapter  to  prove  that  wbBt 
seems  most  strikingly  anomalous,  in  the  ^'  erratic  formation,"  as  som^ 
call  it,  is  really  the  result  of  that  glacial  action  which  has  already  beeo 

*  Forbes,  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  toL  i  p.  377. 
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alluded  to.  K  so,  it  was  to  be  expected  thftt  so  long  asthe  traeorigin 
of  80  singular  a  deposit  remained  undiscovered,  erroneous  theories  and 
terms  would  be  invented  in  the  e£fbrt  to  solve  the  problem.  These 
inventions  would  inevitably  retard  the  reception  of  more  correct 
views  which  a  wider  field  of  observation  might  afterwards  suggest. 

The  term  **  diluvium"  was  for  a  time  the  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  some  to  the  deluge, 
while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion  that  a 
series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  bj  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by  earth- 
quakes, or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the  Bea» 
hid  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses  of 
imd  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  surfaces 
10  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and  striie. 

Bat  no  explanation  was  offered  why  such  agency  should  have  been 
developed  more  energetically  in  modem  timed  than  at  former  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  or  why  it  should  be  displayed  in  its  fullest 
intensity  in  northern  latitudes ;  for  it  is  important  to  insist  on  the 
lact,  that  the  boulder  formation  is  a  northern  phenomenon.  Even 
the  southern  extension  of  the  drift,  or  the  large  erratics  found  in  the 
Alps  and  the  surrounding  lands,  especially  their  occurrence  round 
the  highest  parts  of  the  chain,  offers  such  an  exception  to  the  general 
rale  as  confirms  the  glacial  hypothesis ;  for  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
portation of  stony  fragments  to  great  distances,  and  the  striation, 
polishing,  and  grooving  of  solid  floors  of  rock,  are  here  again  intimately 
connected  with  accumulations  of  perennial  snow  and  ice. 

That  there  is  some  intimate  connection  between  a  cold  or  northern 
dimate  and  the  various  geological  appearances  now  commonly  called 
glicial,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  compared  the  countries 
bordering  the  Baltic  with  those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The 
snoothing  and  striation  of  rocks  and  erratics,  are  traced  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  height  of  30CX)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
whereas  such  phenomena  are  wholly  wanting  in  countries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  their  absence  is  still  more  marked  in  the 
eqoatorial  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  but  when  we  cross 
the  southern  tropic,  and  reach  Chili  and  Patagonia,  we  again  en- 
counter the  boulder  formation,  between  the  latitude  41^  S.  and  Cape 
Bom,  with  precisely  the  same  characters  which  it  assumes  in  Europe. 
The  evidence  as  to  climate  derived  from  the  organic  remains  of  the 
drift  is,  as  we  have  seen,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conclusions 
tbove  alluded  to,  the  former  habits  of  the  species  of  mollusca  being 
accurately  ascertainable,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  species  still  living, 
tnd  known  to  have  at  present  a  wide  range  in  northern  seas. 

But  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  northern  hemisphere 
^  considerably  colder  than  now  during  the  period  under  considera- 
tion, owing  probably  to  the  greater  area  and  height  of  arctic  lands, 
^d  to  the  quantity  of  icebergs  which  such  a  geographical  state  of 
things  would  generate,  it  may  be  well  to  reflect  before  we  proceed 
farther  on  the  entire  modification  which  extreme  cold  would  produce 
^Q  the  operation  of  those  causes  spoken  of  in  the  sixth  chapter  as 
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moet  active  in  the  formation  of  aUuTium.  A  large  part  of  the 
materials  derived  from  the  detritoa  of  rocks,  which  in  waim  rlimatwi 
would  go  to  form  deltas,  or  would  he  regularly  stratified  bj  marine 
currents,  would,  under  arctic  influences,  assume  a  8i^>erfieial  and 
alluvial  character.  Instead  of  mud  being  carried  farther  from  a 
coast  than  sand,  and  sand  farther  out  than  pebbles, — instead  of  dense 
stratified  masses  being  heaped  up  in  limited  areas,  along  the  borders 
of  continents, — nearly  the  whole  materials,  whether  coarse  or  fine^ 
would  be  conveyed  by  ice  to  equal  distances,  and  huge  ivagmenti^ 
which  water  alone  could  never  move,  would  be  borne  for  hundreds 
of  miles  without  having  their  edges  worn  or  fractured :  and  the  earthy 
and  stony  masses,  when  melted  out  of  the  froaen  rafts»  would  be 
scattered  at  random  over  the  submarine  bottom,  whether  on  moun- 
tain tops  or  in  low  plains,  with  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  ground,  settling  on  the  crests  or  ridges  of  hills  in  tranquil 
water  as  readily  as  in  valleys  and  ravines.  Occasionally,  in  those 
deep  and  uninhabited  parts  of  the  ocean,  never  reached  by  any  but 
the  finest  sediment  in  a  normal  state  of  things,  the  bottom  would 
become  densely  overspread  by  gravel,  mud,  and  boulders. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  SSth  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances  from  north  to  south :  the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock 
is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted  ;  unstratified  mud  or  till  containing 
boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and  clay,  usually 
devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are  of  species  stiD 
living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical  with  thos^  already 
enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift  10  degrees  of  latitude 
farther  north.  The  fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America 
is  less  rich  in  species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea, 
whether  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  or  ofi*  the  shores  of  Maine,  or 
in  the  Bay  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  it» 
course,  moreover,  it  presents  an  analogy  with  the  drift  of  the  sostla 
of  Ireland,  by  blending  with  a  more  southern  fauna,  as  for  example 
at  Brooklyn  near  New  York,  in  lat.  41°  N.,  where^  according  to  IOC 
Bedfield  and  Desor,  Veniu  mercenaria  and  other  southern  species  o€^ 
shells  begin  to  occur  as  fossils  in  the  drift 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Pleistocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached  ia 
Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  ikxe 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 
It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
Atlantic. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossib 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out  In  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Scotland,  as  in  Canada  and  the  United  States^ 
the  marine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations  above  tbe 
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sea  (between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks  and  the 
grooved  and  polbhed  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations  of  several 
thousand  feet 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport  near  Quebec,  in  lat  47°,  and  drew 
from  them  the  inference  that  they  indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighbourhood  a  height 
of  200;  300,  and  sometimes  ^HOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed 
through  some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not 
have  been  propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying 
firagile  sheik  are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain 
Bayfield,  writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting 
ice,  like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the 
Si.  Lawrenccf  I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed 
sectioD,  fig.  123.,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of 

Fig.  128. 


-A- 


B 


d.  Drift,  with  boulders  of  syenite,  ftc. 

c.  YpIIow  sand. 

b,  laminated  clay,  95  ffet  thicli. 

A.  Horisontal  lower  Silurian  strata. 

B.  Valley  re-excavated. 


K«  Mr.  Ryland's  boiiM. 

A.   Cla?  and  sand  of  higher  grounds,  with 

Saricawatkc, 
g.  Gravel  with  bonlders. 
/.    Mass  of  8axieat>a  rMgosa,  13  feet  thick. 
c.  Sand  and  loam  with  Mya  trumeata.  Sea- 

iafia  Qr^gnlandieat  tee. 

9 

the  drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  1  imagine  that  the  whole 
of  the  valley  B  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  which  were 
deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently  the 
higher  country  (A)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift.  The 
partial  re-excavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height  Among  the  twenty-three 
species  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport, 
all  were  of  recent  northern  species,  except  one,  which  is  unknown  as 

Fig.  124. 


Outside. 


Aitarte  LaurenHana, 
b.  Inside  of  right  valve- 


c.  Left  valvp. 


living,  and  may  be  extinct  (see  ^g.  124.).    I  also  examined  the  same 
formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  suburbs 

*  Gec^  TnuuL  2d  series,  toL  tI  p.  135.  shells  of  the  Scotch  Pleistocene  deposits. 
Mr.  Smith  of  JordanhUl  had  arrived  at  f  Proceedings  of  Qeol  Soc  No.  63. 
sim ilar  condutions  as  to  Climate  from  the    p.  1 1 9. 
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of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  are  flUed  with  great 
numbers  of  the  MytUus  eduUsy  or  our  common  European  mussel, 
retaining  both  its  valves  and  purple  colour.  This  shellj  deposit 
containing  Saxicava  rugosa  and  other  characteristic  marine  shells, 
also  occurs  at  an  elevated  point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in  1845, 
I  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that  to 
explain  the  position  of  the  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of  rock% 
and  their  strisB  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  sub- 
mergence of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its 
present  outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its 
re-emergence  from  the  ocean.  When  the  land  was  slowly  sinking; 
the  sea  which  bordered  it  was  covered  with  islands  of  floating  ice 
coming  from  the  north,  which,  as  they  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on 
shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose  materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay 
strewed  over  the  bottom.  By  this  force  all  angular  and  projecting 
points  were  broken  off,  and  fragments  of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ice,  had  power  to  scoop  out  grooves  in  the 
subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  this  machinery ;  but  no  flood 
of  water,  however  violent,  or  however  great  the  quantity  of  detritus 
or  size  of  the  rocky  fragments  swept  along  by  it,  could  produce  such 
long,  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  furrows,  as  are  everywhere  visible 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude.f 

By  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
land  we  may  account  for  the  fact  that  almost  everywhere  in  N. 
America  and  Northern  Europe  the  boulder  formation  rests  on  a 
polished  and  furrowed  surface  of  rock, — a  fact  by  no  means  obliging 
us  to  imagine,  as  some  think,  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action 
was,  as  a  whole,  anterior  in  date  to  the  transportation  of  the  erratics. 
During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying  originally  in 
height  from  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  every  portion  of 
the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a  shoal ;  and 
at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it  year  after 
year  of  large  masses  of  coast- ice  and  occasional  icebergs,  might  be 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By  the  constant  de- 
pression of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  farther  and  farther  from  the 
successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each  outer 
zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water  as  to  be  no  longer 
grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas  would 
then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  dropped 
from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inhabited  by 
testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  formation  of  the 
unstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deeper  water,  the  smoothing 

•  Travelfl  in  N.  America,  vol.  iu  p.  141.  f  ^^^  P-  99»  «hap. 
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imd  finTOwiag  of  flhoab  and  beaohes  wonld  BtiU  go  on  elsewhere 

vpoBand  nesr  the  eoMt  in  AiU  activi^.    K  at  length  the  subsidence 

ihoald  eease^  and  the  direction  of  the  moTcment  of  the  earth's  cmst 

he  niferMd,  the  sunken  area  coTcred  with  drift  wonld  be  slowlj 

leeooferted  into  land.    The  boolder  depositi  befiire  emerging,  would 

then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides, 

and  euxenti^  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partiaUj  disturbed, 

wM  have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.    Streams  also 

ikmiDg  from  the  land  wonld  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of 

aedimeit  upon  the  HIL    In  that  case^  the  order  of  superposition  will 

In^  flnt  and  nppamost^  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionallj  fossili- 

broui;  secondly,  an  nnstratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  called  tilly 

ivlhemostpartof  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular 

initio^  or  with  boulders  interspersed ;  and,  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole, 

tm&ee  of  pcdished  and  furrowed  rodL.  Such  a  succession  of  events 

amtohave  prevailed  verywidefyon  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 

i»?elled  blocks  having  been  carried  in  general  firom  the  North  Pole 

mtAmvrda,  but  mountain  chains  having  in  some  cases  served  as  inde- 

pnfait  centres  of  dispersioo,  of  which  the  Alps  present  the  most 

eoMpicoous  example. 

his  by  no  means  rare  to  meet  with  boulders  imbedded  in  drift 
vUdi  are  worn  flat  on  one  or  more  of  their  sides,  the  surface  being 
itthe  same  time  polished,  fbrrowed,  and  striated.  They  may  have 
hnao  shaped  in  a  glacier  before  they  reached  the  sea,  or  when  they 
VBre  fixed  in  the  bottom  cf  an  iceberg  as  it  ran  aground.  We  learn 
from  Mr.  Charles  Martins  that  the  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen  project 
from  the  coast  into  a  sea  between  100  and  400  feet  deep ;  and  that 
uabers  of  striated  pebbles  or  blocks  are  there  seen  to  disengage 
tbemselves  from  the  overhanging  masses  of  ice  as  they  melt,  so  as  to 
Ul  at  once  into  deep  water.* 

Tliat  they  should  retain  such  markings  when  again  upraised  above 
te  sea  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  that  rippled 
Modfl^  and  the  cracks  in  clay  dried  between  high  and  low  water,  and 
the  foit-tracks  of  animals  and  rain-drops  impressed  on  mud,  and  other 
aiperfieial  markings,  are  all  found  fossQ  in  rocks  of  various  ages. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  in 

oany  districts  of  striated  and  scored  pebbles  and  boulders  in  glacial 

deposits,  for  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves 

on  a  coast  while  it  was  sinking  beneath  or  rising  above  the  sea.    No 

shingle  on  an  ordinary  sea-beach  exhibits  such  striss,  and  at  a  very 

short  distance  from  the  termination  of  a  glacier  every  stone  in  the 

bed  of  the  torrent  which  gushes  out  from  the  melting  ice  is  found  to 

have  lost  its  glacial  markings  by  being  rolled  for  a  distance  even  of  a 

few  hundred  yards. 

The  usual  dearth  of  fossil  sheUs  in  glacial  clays  well  fitted  to  pre- 
serve organic  remains  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  as  already  hinted,  to 
the  absence  of  testacea  in  the  deep  sea,  where  the  nndistarbed  accu- 

*  Bnlledn  Soc  QM.  de  France,  torn.  iv.  2de  ser.  p.  1 121. 
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mulation  of  boulders  meltod  out  of  coast-ice  and  icebergs  may  take 
place.  In  the  ^gean  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean^  the  lero  of 
animal  life,  according  to  Prof.  K.  Forbes,  is  approached  at  a  depth  of 
about  300  fathoms.  In  tropical  seas  it  would  descend  farther  down, 
just  as  vegetation  ascends  higher  on  the  mountains  of  hot  conntriei^ 
Near  the  pole,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  zero  would  be  reached 
much  sooner  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  sea.  If  the  ocean  was  filled 
with  floating  bergs,  and  a  low  temperature  prevailed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  glacial  period,  even  the  shallow  part  of  the 
sea  might  have  been  uninhabitable,  or  very  thinly  peopled  with  living 
beings.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the  melting  of  ice  in  some 
fiords  in  Norway  freshens  the  water  so  as  to  destroy  marine  life,  tnd 
famines  have  been  caused  in  Iceland  by  the  stranding  of  icebei^gs 
drifted  from  the  Greenland  coast,  which  have  required  several  jevs 
to  melt,  and  have  not  only  injured  the  hay  harvest  by  cooling  the 
atmosphere,  but  have  driven  away  the  fish  from  the  shore  by  chilliDg 
and  freshening  the  sea. 

If  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  came  on  slowly,  if  it  was  long 
before  it  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  and  again  if  it  abated  gradn* 
ally,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  earliest  and  latest  formed  drift  less 
barren  of  organic  remains  than  that  deposited  during  the  coldest 
period.  We  may  also  expect  that  along  the  southern  limits  of  the 
drift  during  the  whole  glacial  epoch,  there  would  be  an  intimste 
association  of  transported  matter  of  northern  origin  with  fossil- 
bearing  sediment,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  belonging  to  more 
southern  seas,  rivers,  and  continents. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  giganieuM  was  veiy 
abundant  after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire 
skeletons  of  this  animal  arc  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposit! 
occupying  hollows  in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom 
even  of  small  ponds  recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake 
of  the  shell  marl.  I  examined  one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  from  which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mts- 
todon  had  been  procured  in  the  murl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty 
earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the  associated  freshwater  and  land 
shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in  the  same  district  Thev  con- 
sisted of  several  species  of  Lymneay  of  Flanorbis  hicarinatui^  PkpA 
heierostropha,  &c. 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  County,  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  snrfaoe^ 
by  a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond 
which  he  had  drained.  Five  of  these  skeletons  were  lying  together, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which 
lay  about  10  feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entirei,  and 
proved  the  correctness  of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct 
animal,  namely,  that  it  had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant 
From  the  clay  in  the  interior  within  the  ribs,  just  where  iJbe  contents 
of  the  stomach  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of 
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legelddB  matter  were  extraotedi  I  aobmitted  some  of  this  matter  to 
Utf  A.  Henfire^  of  London  for  microscopic  examination,  and  he 
iafanis  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of  small  twigs  of  a  coniferous 
tne  of  die  Cjiuress  family,  probably  the  jonng  shoots  of  the  white 
eedv,  I%mfa  oeeidmUoHi^  still  a  native  of  North  America,  on  which 
tevftffe  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon  once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
pnbiUy  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Awborg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and 
in  height  12  feet.  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right 
■de  afibrded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occu- 
pied l»y  the  interrertebrate  substance»  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a 
CQRect  estimate  of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered 
ttn  10  feet  long,  but  a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large 
proportion  of  animal  matter  in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of 
HKn  fossil  mammalia  is  truly  astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases, 
aiDr.  GL  T.  Jackson  has  ascertained  by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.;  so 
tbt  when  all  the  earthy  ingredients  are  removed  by  adds,  the  form  of 
Ae  bone  remains  as  perfect^  and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  b  almost 
M  linn,  as  in  a  recent  bone  subjected  to  similar  treatment 

h  would  be  rash,  however,  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  qua- 
dnipeds  were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly 
n  a  geological  sense.  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fluvii^tile  de- 
pont  in  the  Talley  of  the  Niagara,  containing  shells  of  the  genera 
•UcMtti,  LymneOf  Ftanorbis^  Valvata^  CyeUu^  Unia^  Helix^  &c, 
tn  of  recent  species,  from  which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon 
IttTebeen  taken  in  a  very  perfect  state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of 
tbe  ravine,  for  many  miles  below  the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected 
abce  that  flnviatile  deposit  was  thrown  down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
tbe  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one 
cm  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before 
>o  great  a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have 
oeearred  since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The 
^hwtter  gravel  which  encloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modem 
origin  than  the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteus  in  the 
po8t-glacial  deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides 
oWfinr,  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver, 
M  Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  *' loess,"  and 
<>ther  freshwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which 
slteletons  of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the 
Megatherium,  Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with 
^e  drift,  or  were  of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still 
^  to  discussion.  It  appears  clear,  however,  from  what  we  know 
^^  the  tertiary  fossils  of  Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold 

*  TuiTels  fai  N.  AiDsrica,  vol  L  chap,  ii.,  and  Brindples  of  QedL  chap.  sir. 
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true  in  North  America — that  many  species  of  testacea  and 

mammalia  which  existed  prior  to  the  glacial  epoch,  surrived  k ; 

era.  As  European  examples  among  the  warm-blooded  quadrup^c^^ 
the  EUphas primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus  may  be  mentioK:r:s( 
As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or  marine,  they  cz^ei 
not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to  them  in  n 
sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are  descrilDed 
The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hypothesis  that  the  cold  oP*  the 
glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate  all  li^vjW 
creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parte 
of  Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  bo^ 
before  we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  mast 
ascertain  what  was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and 
of  the  whole  southern,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  ScandiDaviu, 
British,  and  Alpine  erratics  were  transported  into   their  present 
position.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  great  deposit  of  driflt  and 
erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  progress  of  formation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding  in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to 
Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.     Should  the  un- 
even bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter  converted  by  upheaval 
into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  be  strewed  over  with  transported 
fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  continent,  others  from 
islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia,  which  must  now  be 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situated  in  a  latitude 
agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  &i^ 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark* 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant 
from  South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea- 
beach,  lands  covered  with  forest,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is 
here  no  difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other ;  bat 
among  other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enu- 
merated the  countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  zone, 
and  which  chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  8a^ 
rounding  air,  which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  ihe  "Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters 
7  and  8.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  of  climate  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  globe,  and  the  dependence  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature,  not  only  on  the  height  of  the  dry  land,  but  on 
its  distribution  in  high  or  low  latitudes  at  particular  epochs.  K 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  1^ 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pol^ 
was  higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northeio 
and  southern  hemispheres  might  have  been  the  reverse  of  what  we 
now  witness  in  regard  to  climate,  although  the  mountuns  of  Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland,  and  Switzerland  may  have  been  less  elevated  tbas 
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mt  present  But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  regions  a  considerable 
area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concurrence  of  refrigerating 
conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have  created  for  a  time  an  in- 
tensity of  cold  never  experienced  since ;  and  such  probably  was  the 
Btate  of  things  during  that  period  of  submergence  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  this  chapter. 

Alpine  erratics. —  Although  the  arctic  regions  constitute  the  great 
centre  from  which  erratics  have  travelled  southwards  in  all  directions 
in  Europe  and  North  America,  yet  there  are  some  mountains,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  like  those  of  North  Wales  and  the  Alps,  which 
have  served  as  separate  and  independent  centres  for  the  dispersion  of 
blocks.  In  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  Alps  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion not  only  from  their  magnitude,  but  because  they  lie  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  ''northern  drift"  of  Europe,  being  situated 
between  the  44th  and  47th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  On  the  flanks 
of  these  mountains,  and  on  the  Subalpine  ranges  of  hills  or  plains 
adjoining  them,  those  appearances  which  have  been  so  often  alluded 
to,  as  distinguishing  or  accompanying  the  drift,  between  the  50th  and 
70th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  suddenly  reappear,  to  assume  in  a 
more  southern  country  their  most  exaggerated  form.  Where  the 
Alps  are  highest,  the  largest  erratic  blocks  have  been  sent  forth ;  as, 
for  example,  from  the  regions  of  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa,  into 
the  adjoining  parts  of  France,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Italy ;  while 
in  districts  where  the  great  chain  sinks  in  altitude,  as  in  Carinthia, 
Camiola,  and  elsewhere,  no  such  rocky  fragments,  or  a  few  only  and 
of  smaller  bulk,  have  been  detached  and  transported  to  a  distance. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Venetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this 
doctrine  were  afterwards  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpentier,  who 
strengthened  them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared, 
in  1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  ex- 
cursions in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1840,  an  admirable 
description  of  them  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  action 
of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  *  He  pointed  out  that  the  surface  of  every  large 
glacier  is  strewed  over  with  gravel  and  stones  detached  from  the 
surrounding  precipices  by  frost,  rain,  lightning,  or  avalanches.  And 
he  described  more  carefully  than  preceding  writers  the  long  lines  of 
these  stones,  which  settle  on  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and  are  called 
the  lateral  moraines ;  those  found  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ice  being 
called  terminal  moraines.  Such  heaps  of  earth  and  boulders  every 
glacier  pushes  before  it  when  advancing,  and  leaves  behind  it  when 
retreating.    When  the  Alpine  glacier  reaches  a  lower  and  warmer 

*  Aganix,  Etato  rar  les  Glacien,  and  Syit^me  Qladirei 
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ntiutioii,  ftbont  8000  <Hr  4000  feet  abore  the  9m,  it  mdti  to  npidi/ 
that,  in  spite  of  the  downward  moTement  of  the  iiiaM»  it  eaa  adTaaee 
no  farther.  Its  precise  limits  are  rariable  from  jear  to  7ear»  andstill 
more  so  from  centorj  to  centnrj ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a 
recession  of  half  a  mile  in  a  single  jear.  We  also  learn  from  M. 
Yenetz,  that  whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifleentk  oentories^  all 
the  Alpine  glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  tlie^  began  in  the 
aerenteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  to  pnsh  forward,  ao  aa  to  cowat 
roads  formerly  open,  and  to  overwhelm  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marka  whidi 
a  glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades ;  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent,  as  before  stated,  are  the  terminal  moraines,  or  moanda  of 
nnstratified  earth  and  stones,  often  divided  by  subsequent  floods  into 
hillocks,  which  cross  the  valley  like  ancient  earth-works,  or  embank- 
ments made  to  dam  up  a  river.  Some  of  these  transvene  barrien 
were  formerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure  below  the  glacier  of  the  BIkmm^ 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries. 
On  these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fragmenti^  which, 
having  been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice^  have  not  had 
their  edges  worn  off  by  friction ;  but  the  greater  number  of  Ae 
boulders,  even  those  of  large  size,  have  been  well  rounded,  noi  by  lbs 
power  of  water,  but  by  the  mechanical  force  of  "the  ice^  which  has 
pushed  them  against  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flankiqg  the 
valley.  Others  have  fallen  down  the  numerous  fissoiea  which  in* 
tersect  the  glacier,  where,  being  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  wliola 
mass  of  ice,  they  have  been  forced  along,  and  either  well  rounded  or 
ground  down  into  sand,  or  even  the  finest  mud,  of  which  tlie  moraine 
is  largely  constituted. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  moma.— 
ments  left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  obS.«- 
teration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  tfaaje 
Alps  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakea. 
temporary  sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  np  of  a  rii 
by  a  glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold 
and  descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it 
from  side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  ancwmalated 
waters  are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a 
mound  of  gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their 
in  confused  and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

Another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  glaciers,  in  sitnatiooa 
they  exist  no  longer,  is  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  soxfiMSSof 
rocks  already  alluded  to.  Stones  which  lie  underneath  the  glaebr 
and  are  pushed  along  by  it,  sometimes  adhere  to  the  ice,  and  as  ths 
mass  glides  slowly  along  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  at  the  ntaort: 
two  or  three  feet,  per  day,  abrade,  groove,  and  polish  the  rock,  uA 
the  larger  blocks  are  reciprocally  grooved  and  polished  by  the  roek^ 
on  their  lower  sides.  As  the  forces  both  of  pressure  and  propQ]iios>- 
are  enormous,  the  sand,  acting  like  emery,  polishes  the  aur&oe ;  tli0 
pebbles,  like  coarse  gravers^  scratch  and  farrow  it ;  and  the  hq^ 
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Btones  scoop  out  grooves  in  it  Another  effect  also  of  this  actios, 
not  yet  adverted  to,  is  called  "  roches  moatonn^s."  Projecting  emi- 
nences of  rock  are  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened 
domes,  where  the  glaciers  have  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  everj  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  awaj  hy  decomposition,  jet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  thej  are  well  pro- 
tected bj  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
^reat  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round  and 

deep  holes  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in  the 

solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where  the 

form  of  the  surface  will  not  permit  us  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 

ccnld  ever  have  existed.     Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 

such  as  gneiss  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  giant  caldrons^  and 

aie  sometimes  10  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 

they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 

^e  learn  from  M.  Agassiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 

by  streams  of  water  which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a 

gUcier,  fall  into  open  fissures  in  the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.   Here  the 

falling  water,  causing  the  gravel  and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate, 

cuts  out  a  round  cavity  in  the  rock.    But  as  the  glacier  moves  on, 

the  cascade  becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would  otherwise  have 

^Q  a  circular  hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.     The  form  of 

tbe  rocky  bottom  of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving  causes 

the  rents  in  the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  bo  formed 

again  and  again,  year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
Bnmmit  of  a  conical  peak  which  may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice. 
If  the  glacier  is  lowered  greatly  by  melting,  these  circles  of  large 
angular  fragments,  which  are  called  "perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a 
singular  situation  near  the  top  of  a  steep  hill  or  pinnacle,  the  lower 
parts  of  whicli  may  be  destitute  of  boulders. 

Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura, — Now  some  or  all  the  marks  above 
enumerated,  —  the  moraines,  erratics,  polished  surfaces,  domes,  striae, 
caldrons,  and  perched  rocks,  are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights 
above  the  present  glaciers,  and  far  below  their  actual  extremities ; 
also  in  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  50  miles  broad ;  and  almost 
^verprhere  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this 
valley.  The  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of 
tl»e  Alps,  and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ;  yet  it  presents 
almost  everywhere  similar  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and 
g^ved  surfaces  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover, 
^Wch  cover  it,  present  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  per- 
plexed the  geologist  for  more  than  half  a  century.  No  conclusion 
^n  be  more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite, 
§Q^iB9,  and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that 
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ih(iy  have  been  broaght  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  and  upwards  across 
one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  of  the  world ;  so  that  they  axe 
now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  limestone 
and  oth(;r  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  AlpSi 
Thf'ir  gr(!at  Hizc  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
haM  justly  f!X(;ited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 
tngi^H ;  and  one  in  particular,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pierre  k 
Ik)t,  r(>Hts  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900  feet  above  the  lake  of  Neuf* 
chatcl,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  diameter. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  these  blocks  on  the  Jura  offer  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  before  laid  down,  as  applicable  in  general  to  erratics, 
tiiuvv  they  have  gone  from  south  to  north.  Some  of  the  largest 
ma.MMcH  of  granite  and  gneiss  have  been  found  to  contain  50,000  and 
(>(),(KK)  cubic  fwt  of  stone,  and  one  limestone  block  at  Deven^ 
ni*ar  Hox,  which  has  travelled  30  miles,  contains  161,000  cubic  feet, 
its  uiij^los  luMug  sharp  and  unworn.* 

Von  liuoh,  Kscher,  and  Studer  have  shown,  from  an  examination 
of  thi*  niinoral  oom{)osition  of  the  boulders,  that  those  on  the  western 
tlurti,  nonr  Neufohatel,  have  come  from  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc 
ami  tho  Valiiia ;  those  on  the  middle  parts  of  the  Jura  from  the  Ber* 
ni*se  CHhtLuuI  ;  and  those  on  the  eastern  Jura  from  the  Alps  of  the 
8mull  cantons,  Glaris,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Zug.  The  blocks,  there- 
fort*,  of  those  throe  great  districts  have  been  derived  from  parts  of 
i!io  Alps  noarostfto  tho  localities  in  the  Jura  where  we  now  find  then, 
aji  if  thov  had  orosseil  the  great  valley  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  its  liMitrth ;  the  most  western  stream  having  followed  the  course  of 
tho  Khono;  tho  central,  that  of  the  Aar;  and  the  eastern,  that  of 
tho  two  jiroat  rivers,  Rouss  and  Limmat  The  non-intennixture  of 
thos<^  jrit^ups  of  travelled  fragments,  except  near  their  confines,  was 
alxvays  ro^arviod  a^  most  enigmatical  bv  those  who  adopted  the  opinion 
of  Sau>s;irt\  that  thoy  wore  all  whirled  along  by  a  rapid  cnrrent  of 
muddv  wator  rushinir  trom  the  Alps. 

M.  Oharivntior  tirst  sujrgostod.  as  before  mentionedL  that  the  Swiss 
glaoiors  o;uv  rt^aoluni  ivntinuously  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to  them 
thosi'  ormtiv^s;  but  at  tho  same  time  he  conceived  that  the  Alps  were 
formorh  l-.i^hor  than  now,  M.  Asrassiz.  on  the  other  hand,  instead 
of  r.u-Avv.K'.r.j;  distinct  and  s^'parate  glaciers,  suggested  that  the  whole 
vailov  of  Sw.tJtTland  mi^rh:  have  been  filled  with  ice,  and  that  one 
croa:  sV.^vt  of  it  oxten*iovi  frv^n  the  Aliv?  to  the  Jorm,  when  the  two 
oI.**,vs  ^x  r;  vf  tho  sAxiK*  hcicht  as  now  relative  I  v  to  each  other.  Such 
*u  V.\-.\.;V..s:*  'aVurs  ur..:ir  this  diSouhv.  that  the  difference  of 
a*:.;.;»:c\  wh.:\  o.:s:r:Vu:«\i  ovtr  a  srjk^v  of  50  miles,  gives  an  in- 
v< :"*;■.*-  v".'  ;•..''  r.vro  :r.*r.  ;wo  iojroc-s*  cr  far  les?  than  that  of  any 
k  V ,'  ^<  v.  c  I  *  ^" ; ;  rs.  I ;  h  as*  he  w^-  v  t-  r.  si  r.  .v  rtvv:  v<si  th*  able  support  of 
IV  ;>vi<  r  %*a:*.H~s  >V.rS:s*  ir.  his  ix^clk-:  work  c-n  the  Alps,  published 
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it  WIS  foggeftodduiA  the  errmticaiDaj  have  been  trtnsferred  by  float- 
ing iee  to  the  Jara»  at  the  time  when  the  greater  part  of  that  chain, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Swiae  valley  to  the  aouth,  was  under  the  aea. 
At  that  period  the  Alps  may  have  attained  only  half  their  present 
ildtude^  and  may  yet  hare  eonstitated  a  chain  as  lofty  as  the  Chilian 
Andes,  which,  in  a  latitude  corresponding  to  Switaerland,  now  send 
down  glaciers  to  the  head  of  every  sound,  from  which  icebergs, 
oorer^  with  Uoeks  of  granite,  are  floated  seaward.*  Opposite  that 
part  of  Chili  where  the  glaciers  abound  is  situated  the  island  of 
ChOoe^  100  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  80  miles,  running 
pttiM  to  the  continent.  The  channel  which  separates  it  from  the 
mam  land  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  26  miles  broad*  Fterts  of  its 
ni&ee^  like  the  adjacent  coast  of  Chili,  are  overspread  with  recent 
marine  shells,  showing  an  upheaval  of  the  land  during  a  very  modem 
period ;  and  beneath  these  shells  is  a  boulder  deposit,  in  which  Mr. 
Danrin  found  large  travelled  blocks.  One  group  of  fragments  were 
of  granite,  which  had  evidently  come  from  the  Andes,  while  in  an- 
other place  angular  blocks  of  syenite  were  met  with*  Their  arrange- 
ment may  have  been  due  to  successive  crops  of  icebergs  issuing  from 
diAient  sounds^  to  the  heads  of  which  glaciers  descend  from  the 
Andes.  These  iceberg%  taking  their  departure  year  after  year  from 
distinct  points,  may  have  been  stranded  repeatedly,  in  equally  distinct 
groups,  in  bays  or  creeks  of  Chiloe,  and  on  islets  off  the  coast ;  so  that 
the  stones  transported  by  them  might  hereaf^  appear,  some  on  hills 
and  others  in  valleys,  should  that  country  and  the  bed  of  the  acyacent 
Ks  be  ever  upheaved.  A  continuance  in  future  of  the  elevatory 
movement,  in  this  region  of  the  Andes  and  of  Chiloe,  might  cause 
the  former  chain  to  rival  the  Alps  in  altitude,  and  give  to  Chiloe  a 
l^ght  equal  to  that  of  the  Jura.  The  same  rise  might  dry  up  the 
duumel  between  Chiloe  and  the  main  land,  so  that  it  would  then 
icpresent  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  In  the  course  of  these 
changes,  all  parts  of  Chiloe  and  the  intervening  strait,  having  in  their 
torn  been  a  sea-shore,  may  have  been  polished  and  scratched  by 
coast-ice,  and  by  innumerable  icebergs  running  aground  and  grating 
on  the  bottom. 

If  we  apply  this  hypothesis  to  Switzerland  and  the  Jura,  we  are  by 
no  means  precluded  from  the  supposition  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
^d  acquired  additional  height,  and  the  bed  of  the  sea  emerged,  the 
t^ara  itself  may  have  had  its  glaciers ;  and  those  existing  in  the  Alps, 
which  had  at  first  extended  to  the  sea,  may,  during  some  part  of  Uie 
period  of  upheaval,  have  been  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  valleys 
^  now.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  climate  grew  milder,  these 
glaciers  may  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Jura,  and  may  have 
f^ded  in  the  Alps  to  their  present  limits,  leaving  behind  them  in 
^tb  districts  those  moraines  which  now  attest  the  greater  extension 
of  tbe  ice  in  former  times.! 

*  Duwin's  Jonmal,  p.  SS3.  blocks  of  Mont  Blanc  were  translated  to 

t  More  lecentlr  Sir  B.  MnrchiBon,  the  Jura  when  the  intermediate  country 
^^  rcTisited  the  Alps,  has  declared  was  under  water." — Paper  read  to  GeoL 
hit  opinion  that  **  tho  great   granitic    Soc.  London,  May  Sa  1849. 
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Meteoritei  in  drift — Before  condading  my  remarks  on  the  north* 
em  drift  of  the  Old  World,  I  shall  refer  to  a  faet  recentlj  an- 
nounced, the  discoTerj  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
alloyium  of  Northern  Asia. 

Erman,  in  his  Archires  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314)»  cites  a  very 
circumstantial  account  drawn  up  by  a  Russian  miner  of  the  finding 
of  a  mass  of  meteoric  iron  in.  the  auriferous  alluTinm  of  the  AltaL 
Some  small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold- 
washings  of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though 
they  attracted  attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been 
broken  off  from  the  tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth 
of  81  feet  5  inches  from  the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron 
weighing  17^  pounds,  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  somewhat  harder  thaa 
ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analysing  it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  irooy 
with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as  usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It 
was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit  where  the  gravel  rested 
on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore,  as  well  as  gold,  ocean 
in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of  that  extensive  ami- 
ferous  formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  the  Rkinoeerat 
tichorhinuSf  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No  sufficient  data 
are  supplied  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of  PoBt-FUoceoa 
or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks ;  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea 
(and  it  is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  desl^ 
being  chiefly  composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new 
chemical  combinations,   the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  other  salts.     We  find  that  anchors,  cannon, 
and  other  cast-iron  implements  which  have  been  buried  for  a  few 
hundred  years  off  our  English  coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  en- 
tirely, turning  the  sand  and  gravel  which  enclosed  them  into  a  era- 
glomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of  iron.    In  like  manner 
meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  somewhat  checked  by  tbe 
alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose  in  the  course  of 
thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret  or  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishabldl    The  greater  tiie 
antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oflener  they  have  been  heated  and  codM, 
permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphers  or 
mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  witht 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered ;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious 
bodies,  renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periodi 
less  hopeless  than  we  might  have  anticipated. 
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CHAPTER  XnL 
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Omolqiieil  citwiflrition  of  Fleistooene  fbrmHioiifl,  whj  difficult— IMhwater 
dforito  in  Tillij  of  Hulumi — Iq  Norfblk  diA— Iq  Patagonia — OotnparadTe 
lo^pfiqr  of  fpedes  in  tbo  mainmalia  and  teatacea — Plnrio-marine  crag  of 
iocwieii— Newer  Flioeeae  itrata  of  ^atf — limeaume  of  great  thickneaa  and 
dmcioa — AUamatian  of  marine  and  volcanie  formaliona— FrooA  of  alow 
•waanlaff on— Great  geographical  ehangea  in  Sicilj  ainoe  the  liying  fiuina  and 
faa  began  to  esiat — Oaaaona  brecdaa  and  canem  depoaita — Sidlj — KirlLdale — 
Oripn  ot  atalartite — Anatralian  eare-breeciaa — Geographical  relationahip  of  the 
IHwlmea  of  liTing  Tertefarata  and  thoae  of  the  fbaail  apedea  of  the  Fliooene 
yaitda— Sitinofe  atratUooa  birda  of  New  Zealand— Teech  of  fbaiQ  qnadmpeda. 

HtnTO  in  the  kst  chapter  treated  of  the  boulder  fonnatioii  and  its 
Mndated  freshwater  and  nuuine  strata  as  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
don  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  we  may  now  proceed  to  other 
iepQiits  of  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  age.  It  shoold,  however,  be 
itiuwd  that  it  is  difficnlt  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between  these 
lodern  formationi^  especially  when  w^  are  called  npon  to  compare 
i^onts  of  marine  and  freshwater  origin,  or  these  again  with  the 
M^ferons  contents  of  carems. 

If  IS  often  as  the  carcasses  of  quadrupeds  were  buried  in  allnyium 
dnriog  floods,  or  mired  in  swamps,  or  imbedded  in  lacnatrine  strata, 
a  stream  of  lava  had  descended  and  preserved  the  alluvial  or  fresh- 
vtter  deposits,   as  frequently  happened  in  Auvergne  (see  above, 
p*80.),  keeping  them  free  from  intermixture  with  strata  subse- 
qnently  formed,  then  indeed  the  task  of  arranging  chronologically 
the  whole  series  of  mammaliferous  formations  might  have  been  easy, 
even  though  many  species  were  common  to  several  successive  groups. 
Bat  when  there  have  been  oscillations  in  the  levels  of  the  land,  ac- 
companied by  the  widening  and  deepening  of  valleys  at  more  than 
one  period, — when  the  same  surface  has  sometimes  been  submerged 
beneath  the  sea,  after  supporting  forests  and  land  quadrupeds,  and 
then  raised  again,  and  subject  during  each  change  of  level  to  sedi- 
mentary deposition  and  partial  denudation,  — and  when  the  drifting  of 
ice  by  marine  currents  or  by  rivers,  during  an  epoch  of  intense  cold, 
has  lor  a  season  interfered  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  transport,  or 
with  the  geographical  range  of  species,  we  cannot  hope  speedily  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  the  confusion  in  which  the  classification  of 
these  Pleistocene  formations  is  involved. 

At  several  points  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  remnants  of  ancient 
flnviatile  deposits  occur,  which  may  difler  considerably  in  age,  al- 
thoogh  the  imbedded  land  and  freshwater  shells  in  each  are  of  recent 
spedes.    At  Brentford,  for  example,  the  bones  of  the  Siberian  Mam- 
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moth,  or  Elephas  primigenius^  and  the  Rhinoceros  dchorhinus,  both 
of  them  quadrupeds  of  which  the  flesh  and  hair  have  heen  found 
preserved  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia,  occur  abundantlj,  with  the 
bones  of  an  hippopotamus,  aurochs,  short-homed  ox,  red  deer,  rein- 
deer, and  great  cave-tiger  or  lion.*  A  similar  group  has  been  found 
fossil  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  and  other  places,  agreeing  in  general 
specifically  with  the  fossil  bones  detected  in  the  caverns  of  Enghind. 
When  we  see  the  existing  rein-deer  and  an  extinct  hippopotamus  in 
the  same  fluviatile  loam,  we  are  tempted  to  indulge  our  imaginations 
in  speculating  on  the  climatal  conditions  which  could  have  enabled 
these  genera  to  coexist  in  the  same  region.  Wherever  there  is  t 
continuity  of  land  from  polar  to  temperate  and  equatorial  regions, 
there  will  always  be  points  where  the  southern  limit  of  an  arctic 
species  meets  the  northern  range  of  a  southern  species;  and  if  one  or 
both  have  migratory  habits,  like  the  Bengal  tiger,  the  American  bison, 
the  musk  ox  and  others,  they  may  each  penetrate  mutually  far  into  the 
respective  provinces  of  the  other.  There  may  also  have  been  sevenl 
oscillations  of  temperature  during  the  periods  which  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  the  more  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

The  strata  bordering  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames  at  Grays 
Thurrock,  in  Essex,  are  probably  of  older  date  than  those  of  Brent- 
ford, although  the  associated  land  and  freshwater  shells  are  nearly 
all,  if  not  all,  identical  with  species  now  living.  Three  of  thesheUS) 
however,  are  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  ;  namely,  Pah' 
dina  marginata  {^g.  117.  p.  133.),  now  living  in  France;  Unk 
littoralis  {^g,  29.  p.  28.),  now  inhabiting  the  Loire;  and  Cymta 
eonsohrina  (fig.  26.  p.  28.).  The  last-mentioned  fossil  (a  recent 
Egyptian  shell  of  the  Nile)  is  very  abundant  at  Grays,  and  deserves 
notice,  because  the  genus  Cyrena  is  now  no  longer  European. 

The  rhinoceros  occurring  in  the  same  beds  (A.  hptorhinus,  see 
fig.  136.  p.  167.)  is  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Brentford 
above  mentioned,  and  the  accompanying  elephant  belongs  to  the 
variety  called  Elephas  meridionalis,  which,  according  to  MM.  Owen 
and  H.  von  Meyer,  two  high  authorities,  is  the  same  species  as  the 
Siberian  mammoth,  although  some  naturalists  regard  it  as  distinct 
With  the  above  mammalia  is  also  found  the  Hippopotamus  major,  and 
what  is  most  remarkable  in  so  modem  and  northern  a  deposit,  a 
monkey,  called  by  Owen  Macacus  pliocenus. 

The  submerged  forest  already  alluded  to  (p.  137.)  as  underlying 
the  drift  at  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  Norfolk  is  associated  with  a  bed 
of  lignite  and  loam,  in  which  a  great  number  of  fossil  bones  occur, 
apparently  of  the  same  group  as  that  of  Grays,  just  mentioned.  It 
has  sometimes  been  called  **  the  Elephant  bed."  One  portion  of  it, 
which  stretches  out  under  the  sea  at  Happisburgh,  was  overgrown 
in  1820  by  a  bank  of  recent  oysters,  and  there  the  fishermen  dredged 
up,  according  to  Woodward,  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years,  together 
with  the  oysters,  above  2000  mammoths'  grinders.f    Another  portion 

*  Morris,  GeoL  Soc.  Proceed.,  1849.         f  Woodward's  Geology  of  Norfolk. 
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of  the  same  continaoiu  stratum  has  yielded  at  Bacton,  Cromer,  and 
other  places  on  the  coast,  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  beaver  (  Trogon' 
ikeriMM  Cuvierii^  Fischer),  as  well  as  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer,  and 
both  Bpecies  of  rhinoceros,  R.  tichorhinus  and  B.  lepiorhinus. 

In  stadjing  these  and  various  other  similar  assemblages  of  fossils, 

we  have  a  good  exemplification  of  the  more  rapid  rate  at  which  the 

mimmiferous  fauna,  as  compared  to  the  testaceous,  diverges  from  the 

recent  tjpe  when  traced  backwards  in  time.    I  have  before  hinted, 

that  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  class  of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds 

is  not  80  great  as  in  that  of  the  moUusca ;  the  latter  having  probably 

more  capacity  for  enduring  those  changes  of  climate  and  other 

external  circumstancesy  and  those  revolutions  in  the  organic  world, 

which  in  the  course  of  ages  occur  on  the  earth's  surface.     This 

phenomenon  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Europe,  for  Mr.  Darwin 

found  at  Bahia  Blanca,  in  South  America,  lat  39°  S.,  near  the  northern 

confines  of  Patagonia,  fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  mammiferous 

genera  Megatherium,  Megalonyx,  Toxodon,  and  others,  associated 

with  shells,  almost  all  of  species  already  ascertained  to  be  still  living 

m  the  contiguous  sea* ;  the  marine  mollusca,  as  well  as  those  of  rivers, 

kkes,  or  the  land,  having  died  out  more  slowly  than  the  terrestrial 

nmmmalia. 

I  alluded  before  (p.  181.)  to  certain  marine  strata  overlying  till 
near  Glasgow,  and  at  other  points  on  the  Clyde,  in  which  the 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  British,  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
uctic  species;  while  others,  about  a  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  This  formation  may  also  be  called  Newer 
PUocene. 

Fluvio-marine  crag  of  Norwich.  —  At  several  places  within  ^ve 
miles  of  Norwich,  on  both  banks  of  the  Yare,  beds  of  sand,  loam, 
and  gravel,  provincially  termed  "  crag,"  but  of  a  very  different  age 
from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  occur,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture  of  marine, 
hold,  and  flishwater  shells,  with  ichthyolites  and  bones  of  mammalia. 
It  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  They  form  patches  of  variable  thick- 
i^ws,  resting  on  white  chalk,  and  nre  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of 
Gratified  flint  gravel.  The  surface  of  the  chalk  is  often  perforated 
to  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  the  Pholas  crispata,  each  fossil  shell 
^U  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up 
^th  loose  sand  which  has  fallen  from  the  incumbent  crag.  This 
Bpecies  of  Pholas  still  exists  and  drills  the  rocks  between  high  and 
*ow  water  on  the  British  coast.  The  most  common  shells  of  these 
^ta,  such  as  Fusiis  striatus,  Turriiella  terebra,  Cardium  eduUy  and 
Cyprina  Ulandicay  are  now  abundnnt  in  the  British  seas;  but  with 
them  are  some  extinct  species,  such  as  Nucula  CobboldicB  {^g.  125.) 
and  Tellina  obliqua  (fig.  126.).  Nntica  helicoides  (J^g,  127.)  is  an 
example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossil,  but  which  has 
DOW  been  found  living  in  our  seas. 
Among  the  accompanying  bones  of  mammalia  is  the  Mastodon 

*  ZooL  of  Beagle,  part  1.  pp.  9.  Ill, 
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mnffutitdtnt*  (see  fig.  135.  p.  166.  )>  ■  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  wilh 
a  tooth  hftTiDg  been  found  hj  Mr.  Wigham  at  Poatwiok,  near  Norwid. 
Aa  this  ipecies  has  also  been  found  in  the  Bed  Crag,  both  at  Suttoa 
and  atFelixstow,  and  had  hitherto  been  regarded  aa  chanctcriatiB  of 
formations  older  than  the  Pleistocene,  it  maj  powiblf  hava  baa 
waabed  out  of  the  Red  into  the  Norwich  Crag. 

Among  the  bones,  howeTcr,  respecting  the  sothientidtj  of  whick 
there  seems  no  doubt,  ma^  be  mentioned  tliose  of  the  elephanli  hocH 
pig.  deer,  and  the  jaws  and  teeth  of  field  mice  (fig.  146.  pL  168.).  Ihan 
seen  the  tusk  of  an  elephant  from  Bramerton  near  Norwich,  to  wUck 
OMDy  serpuls  were  attached,  showing  that  it  had  lain  for  woM  tmt 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  of  the  Norwich  Crag. 

At  Thorpe,  near  Aldborough,  and  at  Soathwold,  in  Soffiilk,  tUi 
duvio-marine  formation  is  well  exposed  in  the  sea-clifih,eonaadivtf 
■and,  shingle,  loam,  and  laminated  clay.  Some  of  the  atnU  tbn 
bear  the  marks  of  tranquil  deposition,  and  in  one  section  a  thirkw 
of  40  feet  is  sometimes  exposed  to  view.  Some  ot  the  liweK- 
branchiate  shells  have  both  valves  united,  although  mixed  with  hai 
and  freshwater  testacea,  and  with  the  bones  and  teeth  of  eleplMB^ 
rhinoceros,  horse,  and  deer.  Captain  Alexander,  with  whom  I  V* 
amined  these  strata  in  1835,  showed  me  a  bed  rich  in  marine  Mk, 
in  which  he  had  found  a  lai^  specimen  ot  the  Fimit  ttriahu,  filW 
with  sand,  and  in  the  interior  of  which  was  the  tooth  of^hone. 

Among  the  freshwater  shells  I  obtained  the  C^rtma  eoMoMv 
(fig.  26.  p.  28.),  before  mentioned,  supposed  to  agree  with  a  tftam 
now  living  in  the  Nile. 

I  formerly  classed  the  Norwich  Crag  aa  olitr  Pliocene^  eoiteeifiig 
that  more  tban  a  third  of  the  fossil  testacea  were  extinct ;  but  thn 
now  seems  good  reason  for  believing  that  several  of  the  rarer  ihiOs 
(Stained  from  these  strata  do  not  really  belong  to  a  contempomy 
fanna,  but  have  been  washed  ont  of  the  older  beds  of  the  "BsA 
Crag ; "  while  other  species,  once  supposed  to  have  died  ou^  bif* 
lately  been  met  with  living  in  the  British  seas.  According  to  Hr* 
Se&rles  Wood,  the  total  number  of  marine  species  does  not  txati 
seventy-six,  of  which  one  tenth  only  are  extinct  Of  the  fi)iirlBBB 
associated  freshwater  shells,  all  the  species  appear  to  be  Ufiog* 
Strata  containing  the  same  shells  as  those  near  Norwich  have  ba(# 
found  by  Mr.  Bean,  at  Bridlington,  in  Yorkshire. 

Hewer  PUoeetu  ttrata  of  Sidlif, — In  no  part  of  Europe  an  A* 
*  OwsD,  BriL  FoM.  Usmm. 
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Kewff  FlioeeDe  femuitioQf  leeii  to  enter  so  large!/  into  the  stmctnre 
of  theetrth*8  emst^  or  to  rise  to  sach  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
m,  u  in  Sieilx.  Thej  oorer  nearl j  half  the  island,  and  near  its 
oentn^  at  ClMtrogidraaniythej  reach  an  elevation  of  dOOO  feet  They 
eoQuit  prindpally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareoos,  and  the  lower 
ugillaoeoiiSy  both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Sjracnse^  Girgenti,  and 
CistrogiovannL 

Aoeording  to  PhUippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best 
leeoont  of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-five  species  out 
tf  one  hundred  and  twentf-fonr  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central 
Skflj,  are  extinct  Of  the  remainder,  which  still  live,  five  species 
»D  no  longer  inhabitants  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  When  I  visited 
Seflj  in  1828  I  estimated  the  proportion  of  living  species  as  some- 
whit  greater,  partly  because  I  confounded  with  the  tertiary  forma- 
tion of  central  Sicily  the  strata  at  the  base  of  Etna,  and  some  other 
loeslities,  where  the  fossils  are  now  proved  to  agree  entirely  with  the 
present  Mediterranean  fauna. 

Fhilippi  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  Sicily  there  is  a  gradual 
pnssge  from  beds  containing  70  per  cent  of  recent  shelki,  to  those 
in  which  the  whole  ot  the  fossils  are  identical  with  recent  species ; 
bat  his  tables  appear  scarcely  to  bear  out  so  important  a  generaliza- 
tion, several  of  the  places  cited  by  him  in  confirmation  having  as  yet 
Ivnished  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  species  of  testacea.  The  Sici- 
Ban  beds  in  question  probably  belong  to  about  the  same  period  as  the 
Norwich  Cn^  although  a  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the 
Pleistocene  formations  in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds 
ind  very  incoherent  in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold 
formations  of  the  same  age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness, 
ttd  attaining  so  great  an  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists 
m  some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  calcaire  grossier 
of  Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggre- 
gite  thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually 
occurs  in  regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by 
deep  valleys,  such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are 
BQmerous  caverns.  The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation, 
from  shells  retaining  portions  of  their  animal  matter  and  colour,  to 
others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downwards  into  a  sandstone  and  conglome- 
nte,  below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapennine 
l^  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged.  The 
cUj  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary 
Ws  are  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the 
most  part  the  product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while 
the  clay,  sand,  and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course 
of  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanos  burst  out  beneath  the 
^ters,  like  that  of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  re- 
^^irred  again  and  again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes 
^  sand  were  showered  down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  cuit«ii\» 
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80  as  to  form  strata  of  tuff,  which  are  found  intercalated  between  bedi 
of  limestone  and  clay  containing  marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the 
whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet.     The  fissures  through  which  the 
lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places  forming  what  are  caUed  diket. 
In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example^  near  Len- 
tini,  a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  obsenred  many  pebbles  of 
volcanic  rocks  covered  by  full-grown  serpulm.     We  maj  explain  the 
origin  of  these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  Tolcanic 
islands  which  may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
waves,  as  Graham  Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.    The 
rounded  blocks  and  pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled 
for  a  time  on  the  beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at 
length  into  some  tranquil  part  of  the  sea,  where  they  laj  for  yean, 
while  the  marine  serpuUs  adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and 
covering  their  surface,  as  they  are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figored 
in  p.  22.     Finally,  the  bed  of  pebbles  was  itself  covered  with  strata 
of  shelly  limestone.     At  Yizzini,  a  town  not  many  miles  distant  to 
the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking  proof  o/  the  gradual  manner 
in  which  these  modern  rocks  were  formed,  and  the  long  intervals  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of  distinct  sheets  of  lava, 
a  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thickness  rests  upon  a  current 
of  basaltic  lava.     The  oysters  are  perfectly  identifiable  with  our 
conmion  eatable  species.     Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again,  is  superim- 
posed a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuff  or  peperino.    In  the 
midst  of  tlie  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is  sees 
near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Yizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  aboat  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterraoetn 
coral  {Caryophyllia  caspUosa^  Lam.).     These  corals  stand  erect  as 
they  grew ;  and,  after  being  traced  for  hundreds  of  yards,  are  again 
found  at  a  corresponding  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

Fig.  1S8. 


CaryophyUia  catpitosa.  Lam.    (Ctadoeora  tteUartOt  Milne  Bdw.  and  Haime.) 

a.  Stem  with  young  stem  growing  from  it«  ilde. 
a*.  Young  ktpm  or  same  twice  magnified. 

b.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  the  base  of  a  lateral  branch ;  Che  exterior 

ridges  of  the  main  branch  appearing  through  the  Umellse  of  the  Uteral  one. 

c.  Transverse  section  of  same,  proving,  by  the  integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  the 

lateral  one  did  not  originate  in  a  subdivision  of  the  animal. 

d.  A  branch,  having  at  its  base  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  yoong  ooralt  at 
its  upper  part. 

A  main  branch,  with  a  (UlLgrown  lateral  one. 
A  perfect  terminal  star. 
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Iltt«anU  an  11BIUII7  bnwehed,  bat  not  by  the  dividon  c^  the 
a»b  ■>  aome  have  lappowd,  bat  bj  tba  AttacEunent  of  yonag  indi- 
fidmli  to  the  sidSB  of  the  older  onea ;  uid  we  must  imderBtuid  this 
iwda  of  incnuD,  in  order  to  epprecimte  the  time  which  ma  required 
for  the  building  up  of  the  whole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of 
joiDf  foeceMiTe  generationa.* 

Among  the  other  foanl  ahella  met  with  in  these  Sdlian  strata, 
wUA  BtiU  oontiniie  to  aboond  in  the  Mediterrsaean,  no  ihell  is  more 
ctnpienoaa,  from  its  siae  and  fceqaent  occurrence,  than  the  great 
■edloi)^  I^eta»Jaeabtnu  (lee  fig.  129.),  now  to  common  in  the  neigh- 
booriag  aeaa.  We  see  this  sh^  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo 
in  gieat  number^  in  the  limestone  at  Oirgenti,  and  in  that  which 
aUrniatM  whh  Tolcanic  rocks  in  the  eoontrf  between  SfTacoBe  and 
Ticdni,  often  at  great  heights  above  the  sea. 


Ilie  more  we  reflect  on  the  prepond^ting  number  of  these  recent 
A^ILi,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and 
iKigbt  above  the  sea  of  the  rockj  maases  in  which  they  are  entombed, 
ud  tbe  Tut  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  • 
^"K  their  origin.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  before  they  began 
^  wut^e,  the  uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  de- 
PMited  under  water.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception 
"^  their  antiquity,  we  most  first  examine  singly  the  innumerable 
"I'lnte  parts  of  which  the  whole  is  made  up,  the  successive  beds  of 
>WIIa,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomerates,  and  sheets  of  lava ;  and 
wemust  afterwards  contemplate  the  time  required  for  the  gradual 
"plinvil  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the  vslleys.  The  his- 
^^H  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit  in  this  com- 
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potation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of  Girgot 
(Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone  of  which  we  are  speik 
ing,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having  re 
mained  to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  fijrst  colonist 
the  island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  U 
another  singular  and  unexpected  conclusion  —  namelj,  that  the  fsmu 
and  flora  of  a  large  part  of  Sicilj  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  tbi 
country  itself,  having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raisei 
from  the  deep,  but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  togethei 
beneath  the  waters.  The  chain  of  reasoning  which  conducts  us  it 
this  opinion  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  th 
island  has  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterrmeti 
was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the  living  species  of  testacea  and  soo 
phytes.  We  may  therefore  presume  that,  before  this  region  emerged 
the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and  almost  all  the  same  animals  anc 
plants,  were  in  existence  which  now  people  Sicily;  for  the  terrestria 
fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  othei 
lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiu 
or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which  are  now  established  there  must 
be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre-exbting  lands,  just  as  th( 
plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory  have  colonized  Montf 
Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in  the  sixteentt 
century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attri- 
butes  and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  whicl 
are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globft 
It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  des* 
tined  to  outlive  many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  (A 
the  earth's  surface ;  and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for 
enabling  the  subjects  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend 
their  range ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  being  oflen  carried  across 
the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over  great  continental  species.  It  is 
obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and  fluviatile  species  should 
not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains,  and  mountains  whldi 
exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that  are  destined  to 
be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and,  in  like  nun- 
ner,  the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and  shallow 
regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called  into 
being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe. 

OSSEOUS  BBECCIAS  AND  DEPOSITS  IN  CAYES  OF  THE  PUOCENS  PEBKXD 

Sicily, — Caverns  filled  with  marine  breccias,  at  the  base  of  ancien 
sea-cliffs,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  sixth  chapter;  and  it  wa 
noticed,  respecting  the  cave  of  San  Giro,  near  Palermo  (p.  75.),  tha 
upon  a  bed  of  sand  filled  with  sea-shells,  almost  all  of  recent  species 
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i»ti  t  Imoda  {bf  Ag.  93.  p«  75.),  composed  of  fragments  of  calcareous 
roek,  sod  the  bones  of  animals.  In  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  that  cave, 
Dr.  Philippi  found  about  fortj-five  marine  shells,  all  clearlj  identical 
with  recent  species,  except  two  or  three.  The  bones  in  the  incum- 
bent breccia  are  ehieflj  those  of  the  mammoth  (E,  primigenius\  with 
some  belonging  to  an  hippopotamus,  distinct  from  the  recent  species, 
ud  imaller  than  that  usually  found  fossiL  (See  fig.  137.  p.  167.) 
Several  species  of  deer  also,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
raniins  of  a  bear,  were  discovered.  These  mammalia  are  probably 
referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period. 

Hie  Newer  Pliocene  tertiary  limestone  of  the  south  of  Sicily,  already 
deecribedt  is  sometimes  full  of  caverns ;  and  the  student  will  at  once 
feroeive  that  all  the  quadrupeds  of  which  the  remains  are  found  in 
the  stalactite  of  these  caverns,  being  of  later  origin  than  the  rocks, 
■nst  be  referable  to  the  close  of  the  tertiary  epoch,  if  not  of  still  later 
te.  The  situation  of  one  of  these  caves,  in  the  valley  of  Sortino, 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  section. 

Fif.iao. 


*■  k>  SpmSu  In  cmvet.  I  c<>**^<^'°f  ^*  remalnt  of  quadrupeds  for  the  moit  put  extinct. 

C.  Limcttone,  containing  (he  remalni  of  shelli ,  of  which  between  70  and  80  per  cent,  are  recent. 

England, — In  the  cave  at  Elrkdale,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E. 

^f  Tork«  the  remains  of  about  300  hjasnas,  belonging  to  individuals 

^f  every  age,  have  been  detected.     The  species  {Hyana  spelcea)  is 

Extinct,  and  was  larger  than  the  fierce  Hyoena  crocuta  of  South 

-Africa,  which  it  most  resembled.     Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  ex- 

^Quning  the  spot,  proved  that  the  Hyaenas  must  have  lived  there  ;  a 

w  attested  by  the  quantity  of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 

^  living  hyssna,  is  of  nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,   and 

•^ost  as  durable.  In  the  cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young 

elephant,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare,  water- 

^^  and  several  birds.     All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having 

"^  broken  and  gnawed  by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaanas  ;  and  they  occur 

'^nfuaedly  mixed  in  loam  or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of 

stalagmite  which  covers  it     In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  sup- 

P^that  portions  of  herbivorous  quadrupeds  have  been  dragged 

mto  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey,  and  have  served  as  their  food,  an 

'T^nion  quite  consistent  with  the  known  habits  of  the  living  hyaena. 

No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia  are  enumerated  by 

yofeasor  Owen  as  having  been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  the  British 

'^Wids,  of  which  eighteen  appear  to  be  extinct,  while  the  others  still 
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survive  in  Europe.  Thej  were  not  washed  to  the  spots  where  the 
fossils  now  occur  bj  a  great  flood ;  but  lived  and  died,  one  generatin 
after  another,  in  the  places  where  they  lie  buried.  Among  other 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  the  grett 
numbers  of  the  shed  antlers  of  deer  discovered  in  caves  and  in  firesh- 
water  strata  throughout  England.* 

Examples  also  occur  of  fissures  into  which  animals  hare  fallen  fron 
time  to  time,  or  have  been  washed  in  from  above,  together  with  tl- 
luvial  matter  and  fragments  of  rock  detached  by  frost,  forming  a  mass 
which  may  be  united  into  a  bony  breccia  by  stalagmitic  infiltrations. 
Frequently  we  discover  a  long  suite  of  caverns  connected  by  narrow 
and  irregular  galleries,  which  hold  a  tortuous  course  through  the  ia- 
terior  of  mountains,  and  seem  to  have  served  as  the  Bubterraneaa 
channels  of  springs  and  engulphed  rivers.  Many  streams  in  tbe 
Morea  are  now  carrying  bones,  pebbles,  and  mud  into  ondergroniHl 
passages  of  this  kind.  If,  at  some  future  period,  the  form  of  that 
country  should  be  wholly  altered  by  subterranean  movements  and 
new  valleys  shaped  out  by  denudation,  many  portions  of  the  former 
channels  of  these  engulphed  streams  may  communicate  with  the  sur- 
face, and  become  the  dens  of  wild  beasts,  or  the  recesses  to  which 
quadrupeds  retreat  to  die.  Certaio  caves  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium  may  have  passed  successively  through  these  difierent  con- 
ditions, and  in  their  last  state  may  have  remained  open  to  the  day 
for  several  tertiary  periods.  It  is  nevertheless  very  remarkable,  that 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in  England,  the  fossil  remains  of  mam- 
malia belong  almost  exclusively  to  those  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  and 
Post-Pliocene  periods,  and  not  to  the  Miocene  or  Eocene  epochs,  and 
when  they  aro  accompanied  by  land  or  river  shells,  these  agree  in 
great  part,  or  entirely,  with  recent  species. 

As  the  preservation  of  the  fossil  bones  is  due  to  a  slow  and  constant 
supply  of  stalactite,  brought  into  the  caverns  by  water  dropping  from 
the  roof,  the  source  and  origin  of  this  deposit  has  been  a  subject  of 
curious  inquiry.  Tlie  following  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  has 
been  recently  suggested  by  the  eminent  chemist  Liebig.  On  the 
surface  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone  abounds  in  caverns,  is  a 
fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  continually  decaying.  This 
mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture  and  air,  evolves  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain  water,  thus  impregnated, 
permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  after- 
wards, when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  evaporates  in  the  caverns, 
parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms  stalactite.  Such  facts 
seem  to  imply  that  the  date  of  the  emergence  of  the  district  was  verr 
modern,  for  stalactite  could  not  begin  to  form  until  the  emergence  of 
the  cavernous  rock,  and  the  land  shells  and  land  animals  are  usualW 
imbedded  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  stalactitic  deposit. 

Australian  cave-breccias, —  Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe;  and  those  lately  dis- 

*  Owen,  Brit.  Fobs.  Mam.  xxvi.,  and  Buckland,  Bel.  DiL  19.  24. 
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(OTBed  in  flsmna  tnd  otTenu  in  AnstnlU  cormpond  cIoBel;  in 
dimeter  with  what  has  been  called  the  bonj  breccia  of  the  Medi- 
temiwan,  in  which  the  fragmetita  of  bone  and  rock  are  Srmij  bound 
iDgetber  bj  a  red  ochreoiu  cement. 

Some  of  these  caTea  have  been  examined  bj  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
tbe  Wellington  Valley,  abont  210  miles  west  of  Sidnej,  <m  the  river 
Bdl,  one  of  tbe  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the 
lUoqiuuie  itaeK  The  carems  often  branch  off  in  different  directions 
Ibngh  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  (heir  dimensions,  and 
dw  roo&  and  floors  are  corered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are  of^en 
bnksn,  bnt  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places  they  lie 
inbedded  in  loose  earth,  bnt  tbe;  are  usuan^  ioclnded  in  a  breccia. 

The  temains  fonnd  most  abundantly  %n  those  of  the  kangaroo^  ot 
wUdi  there  are  foar  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hypiiprymnut, 
fUamguta,  Phateolonu/t,  and  DoMyunu,  occur.  There  are  also 
boae^  formerly  conjectared  by  some  oeteologists  to  belong  to  the 
Ufp^otamus,  and  by  others  to  tbe  dugong,  bat  which  are  now 
nfened  by  ISx.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wo^at. 

In  tbe  fbssilB  aboTO  enmneratad,  several  spedes  are  laiger  than 


tbs  Isigest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
^e  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 
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(Jfncropit*  adaa,  Owen)  will  aX  oitoe  b«  ncai  to  uceead  la  WMgaUmit 
the  comflponding  put  oT  the  Urgwt  liTing  kBBgtfoc^  which  k 
repreieiited  in  fig.  182.  In  both  these  ■peomcBS  part  of  thi 
anbstance  of  the  jaw  hu  been  broken  open,  m  ■■  to  ihow  tb 
permuient  folae  molir  (a.  fig.  131.)  eoncealed  in  tha  T^ffcH.  Rvb  J 
the  fact  of  this  molar  not  having  Iteen  cnt,  wn  leant  dint  tbs 
IndiTidoal  was  young,  and  had  not  shed  its  first  teeth.  In  fig.  Itt  s 
Fii.  in.  '""'*  tooth  of  the  same  species  of  fcugan>o  is  n- 
presented. 

Whether  the  breccias,  abore  alluded  to,  of  the  Wel- 
lington Vallej,  appertain  strictlj'  to  the  Flioceaaperisl 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certaintj,  until  we  are  asn 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  reoent  qnndnpadi  rf 
same  district,  and  until  we  leam  what  qwcisi  rf 
I  fossil  Isnd-sbells,  if  any,  are  bnried  in  the  depMit*  «f 
I  the  same  cave*. 

The  reader  will  obaerre  that  all  these  extiaet  qB- 
I  drupeds  of  Australia  belong  to  the  marmpial  hoBf, 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  mm 
pecolisj-  type  of  organization  Vhich  now  distiDgralM 
the  Australian  maminalia  from  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  This  fact  is  one  of  many  pcdndng  ts  a 
general  law  deducible  from  the  fosBiI  rertebrate  and  inTertsMs 
animals  of  the  eras  immediately  antecedent  to  the  hnman,  namt^ 
that  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  oiganio  finu  driti 
back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  creation  of  existing  tftrittj  a 
other  words,  the  limitation  of  particular  genera  cv  families  tf 
quadrupeds,  mollnsca,  ftc..  to  certain  existing  provinoes  of  land  tai 
sea,  began  before  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man  had  ben 
introduced  into  the  earth. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  British  Fossil  ITsmiisli* 
has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  foaail  qnadn^e^ 
of  Europe  and  Asia  dif!er  fnna  those  of  Anstralia  or  Soath  Annin- 
We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europno-Asiatic  provlnee  &sb1 
kangaroos  or  armadillos,  but  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hon^  bar, 
hyiens,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which  stiU  cbaraeteria  te 
same  continent. 

In  like  mBoner,  in  the  Fampu  of  South  America  the  skdetoni  (/ 
Mcgatherinm,  Megalonyx,  Glyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toxodon,  Haenfl' 
chenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogoos  to  the  living  sloli, 
armadillo,  eavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  qtudnnaans,  s1b« 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Braxilian  cavee,  bdoog  ts 
the  Platyrrhine  family  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  Sonth  Anerics- 
That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayrei  and  Brazil  was  very  modns 
has  been  shown  by  its  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  sbelli^  'g'^ei'l 
with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic;  and  wbai  in  Georgia ti 
1845,  I  ascertained  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon,  Sitrtatna  on- 
riemiu  (Owen),  Equut  eureuUm,  and  orher  quadrupeds  allied  to  the 
Pampean  type,  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds  containing  marine  shdk 
belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  aS  the  neighbonring  w& 
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There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(a  genus  of  the  elephant  family)  and  the  horse,  which  were  simul- 
taneously represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  South  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no 
means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
Owen,  that  in  *'the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." 

However  modern,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Pleistocene  epoch,  it  is  evident  that  causes  more  general  and 
powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occasioned  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  regions.  Not 
a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range ;  the  same  Megatherium,  for 
instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in  South 
America,  between  latitudes  31°  and  39*^  south,  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  also  an  inhabitant  of 
the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains  have  been 
met  with  in  caves.  The  extinct  elephant,  likewise,  of  Georgia 
{JBUphas  primigenius)  has  been  traced  in  a  fossil  state  northward 
from  the  river  Alatamaha,  in  lat.  33°  SQf  N.  to  the  polar  regions, 
and  then  again  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south 
of  Europe.  If  it  be  objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of 
such  quadrupeds  to  a  variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions, 
their  great  size  exposed  them  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter 
tribes,  we  may  observe  that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen 
in  the  ossiferous  limestone  caves  of  Brazil  have  demonstrated  that 
these  large  mammalia  were  associated  with  a  great  many  smaller 
quadrupeds,  some  of  them  as  diminutive  as  field  mice,  which  have 
all  died  out  together,  while  the  land-sheUs  formerly  their  contem- 
poraries still  continue  to  exist  in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may 
feel  assured  that  these  minute  quadrupeds  could  never  have  been 
extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a  country  so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil, 
so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  species,  small  and  great,  have  been 
annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages,  by 
those  changes  of  circumstances  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  world 
which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are  capable  in  the  course  of  time 
of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  all  other 
conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon  the  earth  of  any  living  being 
must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  province  and  the  fossils 
of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species 
are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zea- 
land, when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia  ; 
but  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Xivi,  by  the  natives  (Apteryx).    In 

*  See  Mndito  of  Q«o]ogy,  chapa  zlL  to  xhv* 
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the  fossils  of  the  Po3t-Pliocene  and  Pleistocene  period  in  this  aunt 
island,  there  is  the  like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossams,  wombtts. 
and  the  rest ;  bnt  in  their  place  a.  prodigious  number  of  well  preaerred 
specimens  of  gigantic  birds  of  tlie  struthious  order,  called  b;  Owen 
Dinornis  and  Palapteryx,  which  are  entombed  in  superficaal  deposit*. 
These  genera  comprehended  many  species,  some  of  wfaicb  were  4, 
some  7,  others  9,  and  others  II  feet  in  height!  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  tuiy  cnntemporarj  mammalia  shared  the  land  with  thia  pop- 
lation  of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

To  those  who  have  never  studied  coroparatire  anatomy  it  raKj  seem 
scarcely  eredible,  that  a  single  bone  taken  from  any  part  oftheskeleloD 
may  enable  a  skilful  osteologist  to  distinguish,  in  many  esae^  tbe 
genus,  and  sometimes  the  species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged. 
Although  few  geologists  can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  mnst  be 
the  result  of  long  practice  and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive 
great  advantage  from  learning,  what  is  comparatively  an  easy  tank,  to 
di!itinguish  the  principal  divisions  of  the mnnimalia  by  the  formsaad 
characters  of  their  teeth.    The  annexed  figures,  all  taken  from  origiiul 
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^Nunens,  mi^  be  nsefol  in  unating  the  stndect  to  recognise  the 
Mdtofmai^generaniost  freqaentlj  found  fowQ  in  the  Never  Flio- 
em  ud  Foat-Flioeene  perioda. 

rif.  iM.  F%.ur.  fif.  iM. 
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[ObZIT. 


Fig.  149. 


Flf.141. 


Bear. 

«.  csDiiie  tooth  or  tusk  of  bear  {Vrfu$ 
tpel^Ms) ;  from  cave  near  Liege. 

b,  molar  of  left  tide,  upper  jaw  i  oim- 
thlrd  of  nat.  sise. 

Fig.  145. 


tooth 

recent. 

4,  oouide  Tiev  of  portarkr 

Jaw;  ome-thirdofnBt. 


^ 


Hyana  gpeLea  ;  second  molar.  left 
tide,  lower  jaw ;  nat.  iiie.  Cave 
ofKirkdale.    (8«ep.l61. 


Teeth 


of  anewipedetcf /r*<6iofa(M4«oMt)(  frf 

NorwkkCnf.   (Sw  •.!«.) 
a.  grindinK  turtee.         h,  tUm  vWv  of  nme 


Fig.  147. 


e.  nat.  aiseofci 


a.  fourth  molar,  riaht  tide,  lower  Jaw.    Megatherium;  Georgia, 
U.  S. ;  one-third  nat.  tiie. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OLDER  PLIOCENE  AND  MIOCENE   FORMATlOire. 

Strata  of  Suffolk  tenned  Bed  and  Ck>ralliDe  Crag — Fossils,  and  pti^|»oitioo  of  nci^ 
species — Depth  of  sea  and  climate — Reference  of  Soiibik  Crag  to  tiieOld^ 
Pliocene  period — Migration  of  manj  species  of  shelli  soatliwardi  dnring  tl>f 
glacial  period  —  Fossil  whales — Antwerp  Crag  —  Sabapennine   beds — A#^ 
Siennu,  Rome — Aralo-Caspian  formations — Miocene  formations — Fahus    ^ 
Touruine — Depth  of  sea  and  littoral  character  of  fauna — IVopical  chm^^ 
implied  by  the  testacea — Proportion  of  recent  species  of  thells — Falnns  uO^^ 
ancient  than  the  Snffolk  Crag — Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux — of  the  Bolderii^^^ 
in  Belgium — of  North  Germany — Vienna   Basin — Piedmont — Mdasse     *^ 
Switzerland — Leaf-beds  of  Mull  in  Scotland — Older  Fliooeae  and  Wax^^ 
formations  in  the  United  States — Sewalik  Hills  in  India. 

The  older  Pliocene  strata,  which  next  claim  our  attentioDi  are  duello 
confined,  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  coniitj  of  Si»^ 
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folk,  where,  like  tbe  Norwich  beds  alreadj  deecribed,  they  are  called 
**  Orig^*  a  prorineiai  name  giyen  particnlarlj  to  thoee  massee  of  shellj 
sand  which  hare  been  oaed  from  very  ancient  times  in  agricolttire,  to 
Mhe  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter.  The  relative  position  of 
the  ''Bed  Crag"  in  Essex  to  the  London  eUj,  may  be  onderstood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  148.). 


These  deposits,  according  to  Professor  K  Forbes,  appear  by  their 
imbedded  shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth, 
oniDy  firom  15  to  25  fathoms^  but  in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper. 
let  they  cannot  be  called  littoral,  becaose  the  fauna  is  such  as  may 
lare  extended  40  or  50  miles  from  land. 

The  Sufiblk  Crag  is  divisible  into  two  masses,  the  upper  of  which 
^  been  termed  the  Bed,  and  the  lower  the  Coralline  Crag.*  The 
upper  deposit  consists  chiefly  of  quartzose  sand,  with  an  occasional 
inteimixture  of  shells^  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  com- 
Binnted.  In  many  places  fossils  wa^ied  oat  of  older  tertiary  strata, 
e^iecially  the  London  Clay,  are  met  with.  The  lower  or  coralline 
^  is  of  very  limited  extent,  rai^ng  over  an  area  about  20  miles 
in  length,  and  3  or  4  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour. 
It  is  generally  calcareous  and  marly — a  mass  of  shells,  bryozoafy 
lad  small  corals,  passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building  stone.  At 
Sodboam,  near  Orford,  where  it  assumes  this  character,  are  large 
qoarries,  in  which  the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth 
of  ^0  feet  At  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  softer  mass  is 
<iivided  by  thin  flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  corals  placed  in  the 
upright  position  in  which  they  grew. 

The  Red  Crag  is  distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous 
colour  of  its  sands  and  fossils,  th^  Coralline  by  its  white  colour.  Both 
formations  are  of  moderate  thickness ;  the  Bed  Crag  rarely  exceeding 
^i  and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20,  feet  But  their  im- 
portance b  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the  mass  of  strata 
or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary  richness  of  its 
organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type,  which  seems  to 
^baracterise  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the  north  of  Europe 
<iQring  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

Fur  a  large  collection  of  the  flsh,  echinoderms,  shells,  bryozoa,  and 

.  *  See  paper  by  £.  Charlesworth,  £w^.;  oorala,  but  now  daised  by  naturalists  as 

^^OQ  and  Ed.  PhiL  Mag.  No.  xzxTiiL  moUuaca.    The  term  Potyzoum,   sjno- 

P*  81.,  Aug.  1835.  nymooa  with  Btyotaoioii,  was,  it  seema, 

t  Ehrenberg  propoaed  in   1S91  the  propoaedin  1830,  orthc  jear  before,  by 

^  Bnfumm,  or  *"  Moia-animal,''  for  Mr.  J.  O.  Thompaon,  but  ia  leaa  generally 

^  moUnscona   or    aacidian   fonn   of  adopted.    TheanimalaoftheZcMiii£Aar«a 

K^  characterized    br    having    two  of  Milne  Edwarda  and  Haime,  or  the  tme 

^('^'utgi  to  the  diffeatite  aack«  aa  in  cocala,  have  only  one  opening  to  the 

^*A^  Fhuira,  HtUpon,  and  other  stomach. 
^jrtei  popnlariy  iadnded  in   the 
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corals  of  the  deposits  in  Suffolk,  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Searles  Wood.  Of  testacea  alone  he  has  obtained  230  spedes 
from  the  Red,  and  345  from  the  Coralline  Crag,  about  150 
being  common  to  each.  The  proportion  of  recent  species  in  the 
new  group  is  considered  bj  Mr.  Wood  to  be  about  70  *  per  cent, 
and  that  in  the  older  or  Coralline  about  60.  When  I  examined  these 
shells  of  Suffolk  in  1835,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Beck,  Mr. 
George  Sowerbj,  Mr.  Scarlcs  Wood,  and  other  eminent  concho- 
logists,  I  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  extinct  species  predomi- 
nated very  decidedly  in  number  over  the  living.  Recent  investi- 
gations, however,  have  thrown  much  new  light  on  the  conchologj  of 
the  Arctic,  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  Manj 
of  the  species  formerly  known  only  as  fossils  of  the  Crag,  and 
supposed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  dredged  up  in  a  living  state 
from  depths  not  previously  explored.  Other  recent  species,  before 
regarded  as  distinct  from  the  nearest  allied  Crag  fossils,  haye  been 
observed,  when  numerous  individuals  were  procured,  to  be  liable  to 
much  greater  variation,  both  in  size  and  form,  than  had  been  sus- 
pected, and  thus  have  been  identified.  Consequently,  the  Crag 
fauna  has  been  found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  to  the  rceent 
fauna  of  the  Northern,  British,  and  Mediterranean  Seas  than  had  been 
imagined.  The  analogy  of  the  whole  group  of  testacea  to  the 
European  type  is  very  marked,  whether  we  refer  to  the  large  de- 
velopment of  certain  genera  in  number  of  species  or  to  their  size,  or 
to  the  suppression  or  feeble  representation  of  others.  The  indication 
also  afforded  by  the  entire  fauna  of  a  climate  not  much  warmer  than 
that  now  prevailing  in  coritesponding  latitudes,  prepares  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

The  position  of  the  Red  Crag  in  Essex  to  the  subjacent  London  claj 
and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  148.).  Whenever  the 
two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the  Red  Crag  lies 
uppermost;  and,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  represented  in 
fig.  149.,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to  view  in 
1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation,  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 

Fig.  149. 

Shottishun  g 
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Section  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk. 
m.  Red  Crag.  b.  Coralline  Crag.  e.  London  Clay. 

At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  red 
crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers;  but  this  cliff  occasionally 
overhangs.  The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pho- 
lades,  the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled 

•  See  Monograph  on  the  Crag  Mollusca.    Searles  Wood,  Paleont  See  1848. 
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vritli  mad  and  covered  over  vhen  the  newer  beds  were  tbrown  down. 
Ja  the  older  formation  u  Bhonu  hj  its  fowib  to  Iiktb  accamnlated 
u  1  deeper  Ma  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there 
mut  no  donht  hare  heen  an  upheaval  of  the  lea-bottom  before  the 
ciiff  here  alluded  to  vas  shaped  out.  We  ma^  also  conclude  that  so 
gntt  in  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  snch  in- 
eAerent  materials,  withont  man;  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds 
IromiDg  mixed  up  vith  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable 
dfieoltj  mast  be  occaeionallj  experienced  by  the  palnontologists  in 
^eddiog  which  species  belong  sererally  to  each  gronp. 

Ihe  Hed  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in 
itnctnie  a  shifting  sand'bank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally, 
ud  the  planes  of  stratificataon  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same 
■tnny  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley.  That 
ia  tUs  and  many  other  localities,  such  a  stmcture  is  not  deceptive 
n  doe  to  any  sabsequent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  particlea, 
<a  to  mere  lines  of  oolonr,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  np  of 
tU  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller 
Nrita. 

Some  fossils,  which  are  veiy  abundant  in  the  Bed  Crag,  have  never 
Wd  found  in  the  white  or  COTalUne  division;  as,  for  example,  the 
AuM  MfKrarnu  {fig.  150;%  and  several  species  of  Murex  and 
Btitemmm  (or  Ifaua)  (see  &g».  151,  152.\  which  two  genera  seem 
wanting  in  the  lower  crag. 

ns-lKL  PauOiduncMrttttcorikaRidCnc 


Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  are  those  of  large  sharks 
(  Carckarodon),  and  a  gigantic  skate  of  the  extinct  genus  Mt/liobattg, 
■od  msny  other  forms,  some  common  to  our  seas,  and  many  foreign 
*"  iWm.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  really 
**  ucribed  to  the  era  of  the  Eed  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may 
i*«ibly  have  been  derived  from  older  strata,  especially  from  those 
^'ppei  Eocene  formations  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  which 
*'«  lugely  developed  in  Belgium,  and  of  which  a  fr^ment  (the 
Kempjtead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denudation  in  England. 
The  distinctneu  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the 
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Bed  Crag,  arises  in  part  from  their  higher  antiqni^,  and,  in  some 
degree,  from  a  difference  in  the  geographical  ctniditions  of  the 
submarine  bottom.  The  prolific  growth  of  corals,  echini,  and  a 
prodigioua  variety  of  testacea  and  bryozoa,  implies  a  region  of 
deeper  and  more  tranquil  water;  whereas,  the  Red  Crag  maj  have  been 
formed  afterwards  on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  ahallower. 
In  the  mean  time  the  climate  maj  have  become  somewhat  cooler,  and 
some  of  the  zoophytes  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  maj  have 
disappeared,  so  that  the  fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acquired  a  character 
somewhat  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is 
implied  by  the  large  development  of  certain  sections  of  the  genera 
Fugtu,  Buccittum,  jhirptira,  and  Trochut,  proper  to  higher  latitudes, 
and  which  are  wanting  or  feebly  represented  in  the  inflerior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryozoa  of  the  lower  crag  of  Suflidk  belong 
to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  pecvUar 
structure ;  as,  for  ezamploj  that  represented  in  the  annexed  fig.  (IM-X 

Til.  IM. 


which  is  one  of  several  species  haviag  a  globular  form.  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate  an  equable 
climate,  free  from  intense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
the  heat  wss  never  excessive  is  confirmed  by  the  prevalence  of 
northern  forms  among  the  testaces,  such  as  the  GlydmerU,  Cj/pntta, 
and  Astarle.     Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  155.)  there  are 

Flf.  lU. 
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aboat  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  rich  in  indiridomls  j  and 
there  ia  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  such  as  Conut, 


Oliva,  Hitra,  Fateiolaria,  Crainltlla,  and  others.  The  cowries 
iCgpraa,  fig.  153),  abo,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  section  (TVt'na) 
now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.  A  large  volute,  called  Valuta 
Lamberti  (fig,  156.^  may  seem  an  exception;  but  it  difiers  in  form 
from  the  Tolutes  of  the  torrid  sone,  and  maj,  like  the  living  Valuta 
JUageBamea,  have  been  fitted  for  an  extra-tropical  climate. 

Tfae  occurrence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sutton  (see  fig.  160.) 
is  worthy  of  remark,  ai  these  Braehiopoda  seem  now  confined  to 
taoK  eqnatMial  latitudes;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more 
decidedly  of  a  species  of  Ferula,  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
identical  with  P.  rttiatlata  (fig.  157.),  now  living  in  the  Indian 
Oc«n.  A  genus  also  of  echinoderms,  called  by  Professor  Forbes 
TtmntehinHt  (fig.  158.),  is  peculiar  to  the  Ked  and  Coralline  Crag 
of  Suffolk.  The  only  species  now  living  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  may  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  mean  annual 
^mperature  was  higher  or  lower  than  now,  we  may  at  least  infer 
that  the  climate  and  geographical  conditions  were  by  no  means  the 
**'0e  at  the  period  of  the  Sufiblk  Crag  as  those  which  now  prevail  in 
the  aame  region. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  n  careful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata 
*nd  the  fauna  of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
^  Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period 
'ntermediate,  as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  snd  our  own 
time,  many  sheila,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  rc- 
'"vaied  southwards  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor 
iins  given  a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while 
">e  Coralline  and  Red  Crag  were  forming,  and  which,  though  now 
'iviog  JQ  ouf  f^ns,  are  all  nanting  in  the  Pleistocene  or  glacial 
'^^Pesits.  They  must  therefore,  after  their  migration  to  the  soutli, 
*uich  took  place  during  the  glacial  period,  have  made  their  way 
oorthwards  again.  In  corroboration  of  these  views,  it  ia  stated  that 
•"  these  fiffrf  species  occur  fossil  in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of 
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Sicilj,  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  they  may 
have  enjoyed,  during  the  era  of  floating  icebergs,  a  dimate  TesemUing 
that  now  prevailing  in  higher  European  latitudes.* 

In  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstow,  in  Suffolk,  Professor  Henslow  has 
found  the  ear-bones  of  one  or  more  species  of  cetacea,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Owen,  are  the  remains  of  true  whales  of  the  family 
Bakenida  (fig.  159.).  Mr.  Wood  is  of  opinion  that  these  cetacea  may 
be  of  the  age  of  the  Red  Crag,  or  if  not  that  they  may  be  derivdi 
from  the  destruction  of  beds  of  Coralline  Crag. 

Antwerp. — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of 
Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country  round  Antwerp  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.    More  than  200  species  of 

Fig.  150.  Fit.  ISO- 


Tympanic  bone  of  Bal^na  emarninaiat  Lingmlm  Dumertiai,  VjA ; 

Owen ;  Red  Crag,  Felixtow.  Antwerp  Crag.  ^  * 

testacea  have  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  otherSi 
of  which  two-thirds  have  been  identified  with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mir. 
Wood.  Among  these  he  recognizes 'Ztit^ruia  Dumortieri  of  Nyst 
(fig.  160.),  which  I  found  in  abundance  at  Antwerp  in  185 1,  in  whsC 
is  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the  middle  crag.  More  than  half  of  the 
shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree  with  living  species,  and  then 
belong  in  great  part  to  the  fauna  of  our  northern  seas,  though  some 
Mediterranean  species  are  not  wanting.  I  also  met  with  numeroos 
cetacean  bones  of  the  genera  Balanoptera  and  Ziphius  in  the  same 
formation.  They  are  not  at  all  rolled,  as  if  washed  out  of  older  beds, 
and  I  infer  that  the  animals  to  which  they  belonged  once  coexisted 
in  the  same  sea  with  the  associated  mollusca.t 

Normandy, — I  observed  in   1840  a  small  patch  of  shells  corre- 
sponding to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  Valognes,  in  Normandy; 
and  there   is   a   deposit  containing   similar   fossils  at  St.  Geoig^ 
Bohon,  and  several  places  a  few  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Carentan,  ix^ 
Normandy ;  but  they  have  never  been  traced  farther  southwards. 

Subapennine  strata, — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  coiD— 
posed  chiefiy  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Ligurian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  ItaliaJ* 
peninsula.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  tb-^ 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strat^-r 
which  form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  s| 
between  the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have 
(p.  111.),  was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  new^*" 
group  in  detail,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennines ;  and 

*  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  GeoL  Survej,  Gt.        t  Ly^H  on  Bclgiaii  Tertiariei, 
Brit,  vol  i  386.  Jouro.  GcoL  Soc.  185S,  p.  38S. 
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HwMd  an  tlie  tertuuy  stnte  of  Italy,  from  Fiedmont  to  Calabria^  aa 
parti  of  the  aame  sjatem.  Certain  mineral  charactera^  lie  observed, 
ivere  common  to  tlU  whole  ;  for  the  strata  consist  generally  of  light 
bxoim  or  bine  marl,  ooTered  hj  yellow  calcareons  sand  and  graveL 
Xbereaie  also,  he  added,  some  species  of  foesil  shells  which  are  found 
in  these  deposits  throughont  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  haTe  now,  howeYer,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brooch],  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
bdoDg  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the 
tertiiry  aeries.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Snperga,  near  Turin, 
ire  Miocene;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
oarl  of  Siemm ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the 
Biaie  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fiuma  of  the  Medi- 
temoean,  and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

The  greyish-brown  or  blue  marl  of  the  Subapennine  formation  is 
Tery  alominons^  and  usually  contains  much  calcareous  matter  and 
Idles  of  mica.  Near  Parma  it  attains  a  thickness  of  2000  feet,  and 
is  charged  throughout  with  marine  sheila^  some  of  which  lived  in 
I  deep,  others  in  riiallow  water,  while  a  few  belong  to  freshwater 
genera,  and  must  have  been  washed  in  by  rivers.  Among  these 
last  I  have  seen  the  common  Limnea  pabuirii  in  the  blue  marl, 
illled  with  small  marine  shells.  The  wood  and  leaves,  which  occa- 
sionally form  beds  of  lignite  in  the  same  deposit^  may  have  been 
earned  into  the  sea  by  similar  causes.  The  shells,  in  general,  are  sofi 
when  first  taken  from  the  marl,  but  they  become  hard  when  dried. 
Tlie  aaperficial  enamel  is  often  well  preserved,  and  many  shells 
retain  their  pearly  lustre,  part  of  their  external  colour,  and  even 
the  ligament  which  unites  the  valves.  No  shells  are  more  usually 
perfect  than  the  microscopic  foraminifera,  which  abound  near  Sienna, 
where  more  than  a  thousand  full-grown  individuals  may  be  sometimes 
poured  out  of  the  interior  of  a  single  univalve  of  moderate  dimensions. 
The  other  member  of  the  Subapennine  group,  the  yellow  sand  and 
conglomerate,  constitutes,  in  most  places,  a  border  formation  near  the 
junction  of  the  tertiary  and  secondary  rocks.  In  some  cases,  as  near 
the  town  of  Sienna,  we  see  sand  and  calcareous  gravel  resting  imme- 
diately on  the  Apennine  limestone,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
hlue  marl.  Alternations  are  there  seen  of  beds  containing  fluviatile 
shells,  with  others  filled  exclusively  with  marine  species ;  and  I  ob- 
serred  oysters  attached  to  many  limestone  pebbles.  The  site  of 
Sienna  appears  to  have  been  a  point  where  a  river,  flowing  from  the 
Apennines,  entered  the  sea  when  the  tertiary  strata  were  formed. 

The  sand  passes  in  some  districts  into  a  calcsureous  sandstone,  as 
at  San  Vignone.  Its  general  superposition  to  the  marl,  even  in  parts 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  the  date  of  its  origin  is  very  distinct,  may 
^  explained  if  we  consider  that  it  may  represent  the  deltas  of  rivers 
ud  torrents,  which  gained  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea  where  blue  marl 
had  previoasly  been  deposited.  The  latter,  being  composed  of  the 
^er  and  more  transportable  mud,  would  be  conveyed  to  a  distance, 
>^d  first  occupy  the  bottom,  over  which  sand  and  pebbles  would 
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afterwards  be  spread,  in  proportion  as  rivers  pushed  their  deltts 
farther  outwards.  In  some  large  tracts  of  jellow  sand  it  is  impos- 
sible to  detect  a  single  fossil,  while  in  other  places  thej  occur  in 
profusion.  Occasionallj  the  shells  are  silicified,  as  at  San  Yitale, 
near  Parma,  from  whence  I  saw  two  individuals  of  recent  species, 
one  freshwater  and  the  other  marine  (Limnea  paluitris^  and  Cyikerea 
concenirica.  Lam.),  both  perfectly  converted  into  flint. 

Borne, — The  seven  hiUs  o£  Rome  are  composed  partly  of  marine 
tertiary  strata,  those  of  Monte  Mario,  for  example,  of  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  and  partly  of  superimposed  volcanic  tufl^  on  the 
top  of  which  are  usually  cappings  of  a  fluviatile  and  lacustrine 
deposit*.  Thus,  on  Mount  Aventine,  the  Vatican,  and  the  Capitol, 
we  find  beds  of  calcareous  tufa  with  incrusted  reeds,  and  recent  ter- 
restrial shells,  at  the  height  of  about  200  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Tiber.  The  tusk  of  the  mammoth  has  been  procured  from 
this  formation,  but  the  shells  appear  to  be  all  of  living  species,  and 
must  have  been  imbedded  when  the  summit  of  the  Capitol  was  a 
marsh,  and  constituted  one  of  the  lowest  hollows  of  the  country  as  it 
then  existed.  It  is  not  without  interest  that  we  thus  discover  the 
extremely  recent  date  of  a  geological  event  which  preceded  tm  his- 
torical era  so  remote  as  the  building  of  Rome. 

Ar<Uo' Caspian  formations. —  This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  M  de  Yerneuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy 
beds,  of  brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very 
extensive  area  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
parts  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater,  as  Paludirta,  NeriHna,  &c,  and  partly 
marine,  of  the  family  CardiacuB  and  MyHU,  The  species  are  iden- 
tical, in  great  part,  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian  ;  and  when 
not  living,  they  are  analogous  to  forms  now  found  in  the  inland  seas 
of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types.  The  limestone  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the 
Caspian  is  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
geologists  above  cited,  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  *^  Steppe 
Limestone,**  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

Faluns  of  Touraine, —  The  strata  which  we  meet  with  next  in  the 
descending  order  are  those  called  by  many  geologists  ''  Middle  Ter- 
tiary,*' and  for  which  in  1833  I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene, 
selecting  the  faluns  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my 
example  or  type.  No  strata  contemporaneous  with  these  formations 
have  as  yet  been  met  with  in  the  British  Isles,  where  the  lower  crag 
of  Suffolk  is  the  deposit  nearest  in  age.  The  term  ^faluns"  is 
given  provincially  by  French  agriculturists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl 

*  Geol  of  RnsBia,  p.  279.  &c 
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■pread  over  the  land  in  Tourune,  just  as  the  "  crag  "  wu  fonnerly 
raach  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Suffolk.  Isolated  masses  of  such 
falans  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in  the  ueigbbonrhood 
of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours.  Tbef  are 
also  found  at  PontleToj,  on  the  Cher,  about  70  miles  above  the 
junction  of  that  rirer  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Tours. 
Deposits  of  the  same  age  also  appear  under  new  mineral  conditions 
near  the  towns  of  Dinan  and  Bennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  visited  all 
the  localities  above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to 
omsist  principallj  of  sand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals, 
Mune  entire^  some  rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain 
districts,  as  at  Dou^,  in  the  department  of  Maine  and  Loire,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Saumur,  they  form  a  soft  building-stone,  chiefly  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  broken  shells,  brjozoa,  corals,  and  echinoderms, 
nniled  by  a  calcareous  cement ;  the  whole  mass  being  very  like  the 
Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborougb  and  Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The 
scattered  patches  of  faluns  are  of  slight  thickness,  rarely  exceeding 
50  feet;  and  between  the  district  called  Sologne  and  the  sea  they 
repone  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rucks ;  being  seen  to  rest  succes- 
sively upon  gneiss,  clayslate,  various  secondary  Ibrniations,  including 
the  chalk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  of  the 
Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned  (p.  Ill .),  stretches 
continuously  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine  to  that  of  the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Loasns,  south  of  Tours,  the  shelb  are  stained 
of  a  ferruginous  colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Sufiblk. 
The  species  are,  for  the  most  part,  marine,  but  a  few  of  them  belong 
to  land  and  fluviatile  genera.  Among  the  former.  Helix  turonenm 
Fit.  ui.  (fig.   45.   p.   30.)   is   the   most   abundant. 

Bemaina  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds  are  here 
and  there  intermixed,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Deinotherium  (fig.  101.),  Mastodon, 
Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  CliKropota- 
mus,  Dichobune,  Uecr,  and  others,  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  cetacea,  such 
as  the  Lamantine,  Morse,  Sea-calf,  and 
Dolphin,  all  of  extinct  species. 

Professor  E.  Forbes,  after  studying  the 
fossil  testacea  which  I  obtained  from  these 
beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt 
they  were  formed  partly  on  the  shore 
itself  It  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very  moderate  depths, 
not  eiceeding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.  The  molluscous  fauna 
ofihe  "faluns"  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than  that  of  the 
Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower  sea.  It  is, 
nweover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications  it 
»ffords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species 
of  Cypraa,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wvfTsi  species  of  Oliva,  Aneaiaria,  Milra,  Terebra,  Fyrula,  Fat- 
cielana,  and   Coniu.    Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight 
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species,  some  very  large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  di- 
minulive  size.  The  genus  Nerita,  and  many  others,  are  also  repre- 
sented bj  individuals  of  a  type  now  characteristic  of  equatorial  seas^ 
and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean  forms.  These  proofs  of  a  more 
elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the  higher  antiquity  of  the  falons 
as  compared  with  the  SuflTolk  Crag,  and  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact  of  the  smaller  proportion  of  testacea  of  recent  speciei 
found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at 
Pontlevoy,  Louans,  Bossee,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of 
Tours;  and  at  Savignd,  about  fifteen  miles  north-west  of  that  place; 
seventy-two  only  could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty-five  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  290 
species  are  common  to  all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not 
being  more  numerous  than  we  might  expect  to  find  in  dififerent  bays 
of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  moUusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my 
possession,  is  302,  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood 
to  be  common  to  the  Suffolk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including 
bryozoa  and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Dou^  and  other  localities 
before  adverted  to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  of  which  seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  spe- 
cifically with  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been 
identified  with  a  living  species.  But  it  is  difficult,  notwithstanding 
the  advances  recently  made  by  MM.  Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Haime^ 
and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory  comparison  between  reeent 
and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the  genera  occnrring 
fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea,  Dendrophi/IUa,  Lunuliies,  bare  not 
been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean;  nevertheless 
the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the  whole  so 
warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine 
shells  with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  forty-five  only  wen 
found  to  be  common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen 
per  cent.  The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  foand  in  the 
corals  also.  I  formerly  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this  marked  dif- 
ference in  species  with  the  supposed  co-existence  of  the  two  faonaa^ 
by  imagining  them  to  have  severally  belonged  to  distinct  soological 
provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening  to  the  north,  and  the  other  to 
the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between  them,  like  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  separating  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  I  now 
abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons  ;  among  others,  because  I  suc- 
ceeded in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards  in  Normandy 
to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan,  yet  found 
that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  their  distinctive  characters, 
showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  climate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  600  British 
species,  made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  IGO 
were  found  to  be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  pro* 
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portion  of  fiftj-seven  per  cent,  a  fourfold  greater  specific  resemblance 
tlttB  between  the  seas  of  the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding 
'the  greater  geographical  distance  between  England  and  the  Mediter* 
ruetn  than  between  Suffolk  and  the  Loire.     The  principal  grounds, 
bowerer,  for  referring  the  English  crag  to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the 
^^reneh  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  i^onsist  in  the  predominance  of 
fonil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable  with  species,  not  onlj  stil^ 
linng,  but  which  are  now  inhabitants  of  neighbouring  seas,  while 
tbe  locompanjing  extinct  species  are  of  genera  such  as  characterize 
Europe.    In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent  species  are  in  a 
decided  minoritj ;  and  most  of  them  are  now  inhabitants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  in  a  word,  less 
northeim  in  character  and  pointing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  warmer 
dimste.    They  indicate  a  state  of  things  receding  farther  from  the 
present  eottdition  of  central  Europe  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
ud  doubtless^  therefore,  receding  farther  from  our  era  in  time. 

BordeoMX. — A  great  extent  of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Gironde  is  overspread  by  tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  from 
the  Eocene  to  the  Pliocene.  Among  these,  especially  near  Saiucats  in 
the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  and  at  M^gnac  and  Bazas  in  the  same 
region,  are  sands  containing  marine  shells,  and  corals  of  the  type  of 
the  Touraine  faluns.* 

Bdgium, — In  a  small  hill  or  ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I 
visited  in  1851,  situated  near  Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  £.  N.  E.  of 
Bnueels,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first 
called  attention  as  appearing  to  constitute  a  northern  representative 
of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  They  are  quite  distinct  in  their  fossils 
from  the  Antwerp  Crag  before  mentioned,  and  contain  shells  of  the 

genera  Olwth  Conus,  Ancillaria,  Pieurotoma^ 
and  Cancellaria  in  abundance.  The  most 
common  shell  is  an  Olive  (see  fig.  162.),  called 
by  Nyst  Oliva  Dufresniiy  Bast. ;  but  which  is 
undoubtedly,  as  M.  Bosquet  observes,  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Bordeaux  species.t 

North  Germany, — We  learn  from  the  able 
treatise  published  by  M.  Beyrich,  in  1853,  that 
'"Si^'r"'  fr«".  Bolder,  the  fossil  fauna  above  alluded  to,  which  is  so 
••froqi  view ;  b.  back  view,  meagrely  exhibited  m  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich 
^  species  in  other  localities  in  North  Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg 
Looeburg,  the  Island  Sylt,  and  at  Bersenbruck  north  of  Osnabriick, 
^  Westphalia,  where  it  was  first  observed  by  F.  Romer.  It  is  also 
**idto  occur  at  Bocholt,  and  other  points  in  Westphalia;  on  the  borders 
^^  Holland  ;  also  at  Crefeld  and  Dusseldorf.  Not  having  visited  these 
^lities,  I  can  ofier  no  opinion  as  to  the  agreement  in  age  of  the 
"^veral  deposits  here  enumerated. 

*S€e  t  Memoir  by  V.  Raalin,  1848:  seems  to  be  copied  from  that  gfiven  by 
™fdeaux.  Basterot  of  the  Bordeaux  fossil. 

t  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertiaries,  Quart.  %  l^*®  Conchylien  des  Norddeatschen 
^Uoam.  1852,  p.  295.     Nyst's  figure    Tcrtiargebirge  :  BerUn,  1853. 
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VUnna  Ixuin. — In  South  G«niianf  the  general  resemblmnce  of 
the  shells  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  buin  with  those  of  the  f&lnna  of 
Touraine  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr.  Homes' excellent  work, 
recently  commenced,  on  the  fossil  molluBca  of  that  formation,  we  we 
figures  of  many  ihells  of  the  genua  Coniu,  some  of  large  siee,  clearly 
of  the  aamo  species  as  those  found  in  the  falunian  tanda  of  Touraine. 
M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny  has  also  shown  that  the  foraminifera  of  the 
Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  species,  and 
^ree  with  those  of  (he  faluns,  so  for  as  the  latter  are  known.  Among 
the  Vienna  foraminifera,  the  genus  AmphUteffittd  (fig.  I6S.)  is  ^erj 


characteristic,  and  is  supposed  by  Archiac  to  take  the  same  place 
among  the  foraminifera  of  the  Miocene  en,  which  the  KummnltM 
occupy  in  tlie  Eocene  period. 

The  Vienna  hasin  is  thought  by  some  geologiste  to  eomprin 
tertiary  strata  of  more  than  one  age,  the  lowest  strata  reached  io 
boring  Artesian  wells  being  older  than  the  faluns. 

Piedmont. —  Sioitzerland.  —  To  the  same  Miocene  or  "falunian* 
epoch,  we  may  refer  a  portion  of  the  strata  of  the  Hill  of  the  Supngi 
near  Turin  in  Piedmont  *,  as  also  part  of  the  Molasse  of  Swilxr- 
land,  or  the  greeniah  sand  which  fills  the  great  Swiss  valley  betwtes 
the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  Alps  it  usually  tain 
the  form  of  a  conglomerate  called  provincially  "nagelflue,"  soue- 
times  attaining  the  truly  wonderful  thickness  of  6000  and  8000  ftet, 
as  in  the  Rigi  near  Lucerne  and  in  the  Speer  near  Weaeo.  Tba 
lower  portion  of  tliis  molaaae  is  of  freshwater  origin, 

Scotland,  —  Jtle  of  Mull.  —  In  the  sea-clifls  forming  the  head- 
land of  Ardtun  on  tiie  west  coast  of  Hull,  in  the  Hebrides,  sevenl 
bands  of  tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonona  planti 
were  discovered  in  1851  bythe  Dukeof  Argylo.f  From  his  descrip- 
tion it  appears  that  there  are  three  leaf-twds,  varying  in  tfaickaw 
from  1^  to  2^  feet,  which  arc  inters  tratified  with  volcanic  tuff  and 
trap,  tlie  whole  mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet 
of  ba*;alt  40  feet  thick  covers  tlie  wliolc  ;  and  another  eolumnar 
bed  of  the  same  rock  10  feet  thick  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf-beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of 
leaves  unaccompanied  by  any  stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into 
a  marsh  where  a  species  of  EguUetum  grew,  of  which  the  ranaiiu 
are  plentifully  imbedded  in  clay. 

*  See  Sig.  Gior.  UicaaloCti'i  works.  f  Quart.  QeoL  Jova.  18SI,  f.  O. 
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It  u  rapposed  bj  the  I>uke  of  Argjle  that  this  formation  was 
.aeeomiilated  in  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
iTokino^  which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava. 
The  tofiioeoiis  eoTolope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake 
from  the  air  as  Tolcanic  dost^  or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as 
mod  from  the  adjoining  land.  The  deposit  is  decidedly  newer  than 
the  dudk,  for  chalk  flints  containing  cretaceons  fossils  were  detected 
hy  the  Duke  in  the  principal  mass  of  Tolcanic  ashes  or  tuff.* 

The  leaves  belong  to  species^  and  sometimes  even  to  families,  no 
hnger  indigenous  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  *'  their  climatai  aspect," 
itjB  Firof«  £.  Forbes,  ^Msmore  mid-European  than  that  of  the  English 
Eocene  Flora.  Thej  also  resemble  some  of  the  Miocene  plants  of 
Grostia  described  by  linger.''  Some  of  them  appear  to  belong  to  a 
eosifaoas  tree^  possibly  a  yew  (  Taxus) ;  others,  still  more  abundant, 
to  i  pbae  (JPtaiamts),  having  the  same  outline  and  veining  well 
pniemd.  No  accompanying  fossil  shells  have  been  met  with,  and 
there  seems  therefore  the  same  uncertainty  in  determining  whether 
thceebeds  are  Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene,  which  we  experience  when 
we  endeavour  to  fix  the  age  of  many  continental  firown-Coal  form- 
ttioiu,  those  of  Croatia  not  excepted. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  ques- 
tkm,  whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  cele- 
hnted  Grant's  Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.    For  in 
Antrim  the  basalt  overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it 
covers  everywhere  a  bed  of  lignite  and  charcoal,  in  which  wood, 
with  the  fibre  well  preserved,  and  evidently  dicotyledonous,  is  pre- 
KrVed.f    The  general  dearth  of  strata  in  the  British  Isles,  inter - 
flwditte  in  age  between  the  formation  of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene 
periods,  may  arise,  says  Prof.  Forbes,  from  the  extent  of  dry  land 
which  prevailed  in  the  vast  interval  of  time  alluded  to.     If  land  pre- 
dominated, the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever  to  find  of  Mio- 
cene date  are  those  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  such  as  these 
Ardtun  beds  in   Mull,  or  the  lignites  and   associated  basalts  in 
Antrim.     On  the  fiaules  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne,  I  have  seen 
ietf  beds  among  the  ancient  volcanic  tuffs  which  I  have  always 
supposed  to  be  of  Miocene  date.     Some  of  the  Brown  Coal  deposits 
of  Germany  are  believed  to  be  Miocene ;  others,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  next  chapter,  are  Eocene,  Upper  or  Middle. 

Older  JPliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States,  — 
Between  the  Alleghany  mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the 
Atlantic,  there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied 
principally  by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefiy  of  the  latter.  The  general  eleva- 
tion of  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
although  it  is  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states  is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles. 
It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 

*  Qaart  GooL  Joam.  1S51,  p.  90.  t  Duke  of  Argyll,  ibid.  p.  101. 
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almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits  ;  but  in  yorth  Carolina,  ISmrj- 
land,  Virginia,  Delaware,  more  modern  strata  predomiiiMa,  wUdi,, 
after  examining  them  in  1842,  I  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
English  cng  and  Faluns  of  Touraine.*  If,  chronologicallj  speaking, 
thej  can  be  truly  said  to  be  the  representatives  of  these  two  Euro- 
pean forma^ons,  they  may  range  in  ige  from  the  Older  Fliocene  to 
the  Miocene  epoch,  according  to  the  daasification  of  European  strata 
adopted  in  this  chapter. 

The  proportion  of  fossil  shells  ^reuog  with  recenl^  out  of  147 
species  collected  by  me,  amounted  to  about  17  per  oeot,  or  one-dxth 
of  the  whole ;  bat  as  the  fossils  so  assimilated  were  almost  always  the 
same  as  species  now  living  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic^  the  number 
may  hereafter  be  augmented,  when  the  recent  fauna  of  that  ooean  is 
better  known.  In  different  localities,  also,  the  proportioQ  of  ncent 
species  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banksof  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  about  SO  miles  bdow 
Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  yellow  aod  white 
sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  just  as  the  yellow  sands  of  the  cng  lis 
on  tbc  bine  London  cU;  in  Suffolk  and  Essex  in  England.  In  the 
Virginian  snnds,  we  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte  {A.  tmdmlala, 
Conrad],  which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  TarietyoC 
one  of  tlio  commonest  fossils  of  the  Suffolk  Crag  {A.  bmartita)i  the 
other  shells  also,  of  the  genera  A'atica,  FitiureUa,  Artemit,  fmim, 
Cliama,  Peclunculut,  and  Pecten,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  tbs 
English  crag  and  French  faluns,  although  the  species  are  alunwt  ill 
distinct.  Out  of  147  of  these  American  fossils  I  conld  onlj  find  II 
species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  SdUk 
Crag,  and  partly  in  the  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but  it  is  an  impotfHt 
characteristic  of  the  American  group,  tliat  it  not  only 


peculiar  extinct  forma,  sucii  as  Fusnt  gvadricuttahu.  Say  (see  flg. 
165.)  and  Venus  tridncnoidrt,  abundant  in  these  same  formations, 
but  al.^o  some  shells  wliicli,  like  Fiilgur  earica  of  Say  and  F.  ce- 
naliculatui    (see  fig.    164.),  Calffptrtsa  eoslata,   Venut  menenaria, 

•  Proceed,  of  ihe  Um>1.  Soc.  toL  it.  pan  S.  lB4S,p.  S47. 
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Iml.  Mcdtota  glaiidida,  Totten,  mad  Peeten  magtUanieut,  Lam.,  are 
recent  apedes,  jet  of  forms  now  confined  to  the  western  aide  of  the 
Atlantic —  &  ^^  impljing  that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the  ' 
prcKDt  geogr^thical  distribntioo  of  mollmca  date  back  to  a  period  as 
remote  as  that  of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  species  of  toopfajtes  which  I  procured  on  the  banks  of 
the  Junes  River,  oae  was  fonnerl^  supposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be 
identical  with  a  fossil  from  the  fijuns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species 
(•ee  fig.  166.)  proves  on  re-examination 
to  be  different,  and  to  agree  generically 
with  a  coral  now  living  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States.  With  respect  to 
climate,  Mr.  Lonsdale  regards  these 
corab  as  indicating  a  temperature  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  shells  would  lead  to  similar  conclu- 
sions. Those  occurring  on  the  James 
River  are  in  the  87th  degree  of  N.  lati- 

...  _ .    ,  ,    tilde,  while  the  French  faluna  are  in  the 

wmu-WT,.  viipBU.  ^^jjj .  ^j  ^j^  j.^^^  ^j.  jj^^  American 

fossils  would  scarcely  imply  so  warm  a  climate  as  must  have  prevailed 
itt  France  when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post-Eocene  strata  of  the  United 
titUes  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  fiunilj,  not  distinguishable 
Hwcificallj'  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 

Imdia. —  Sewalih  HHU.  —  The  freshwater  deposits  of  the  sub- 
Hianalajan  or  Sewalik  Hills,  described  bj  Dr.  Falconer  and  Captain 
Cantley,  belong  probabl}'  to  some  part  of  the  Miocene  period,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  this  question  until  the  accomjianjing  freah- 
*iler  and  land  sheila  have  been  more  carefully  deierniined  and  com- 
pared with  fosaila  of  other  t«rtiarj  depoaits.  The  strata  are  certainly 
Kwer  than  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  India,  and,  like  the  faluns  of 
Toorainc,  they  contain  the  genera  Deinotherium  and  Mattodon,  with 
which  are  associated  no  less  than  seven  extinct  species  of  Elephants. 
'^  presence  of  a  fossil  giraffe  and  hippopotamus,  genera  now  only 
Uting  in  Africa,  and  of  a  camel,  an  itihabitant  of  extenaive  plains, 
inpliea  a  former  get^raphical  state  of  things  strongly  contrasted  with 
*hu  now  prevails  in  the  same  region.  A  species  of  Anoplotkeri<im 
('i  pwfero^miAun]  forms  a  link  between  this  fauna  and  that  of  the 
^Wie  period  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  Sewalik  mammalia  have  a  more 
'wdfm  aspect  than  thoae  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  ao  many  being  re- 
ffrihle  to  existing  genera,  whereas  almost  every  Eocene  genus  is  ex- 
•ina  Moreover,  the  sub-Himalayan  fauna  exhibits  a  great  devclop- 
"wntofthe  Ruminants,  an  order  so  feebly  represented  in  the  Eocene 
pwiod.  In  addition  to  the  camel  and  giraffe  already  alluded  to,  we 
lisfe  here  the  huge  Sivatherium,  a  ruminant  bigger  than  the  rhlnoce- 
fw.  and  provided  with  a  large  upper  lip,  if  not  a  short  proboscis,  and 
having  two  pair  of  horns  resembling  those  of  antelopes.  The  number 
^species  of  the  genus  Antelope  is  also  remarkable.  Lithe  same  buna 
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appear  many  carnivorous  beasts,  oH^n  belonging  to  eziatiog  genen, 
and  several  species  of  monkey.  Among  tbe  reptiles  are  crooodikfl» 
some  larger  than  any  now  living ;  and  an  enormous  tortoise,  TesiMd§ 
Atkuy  the  curved  shell  of  which  measured  twenty  feet  acroas. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

UPPER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 

{Lower  Miocene  of  many  authon,) 

Preliminary  remarks  on  classification,  and  on  the  line  of  septratioQ  betwta 
Eocene  and  Miocene  strata — Whether  the  Limborg  and  contemponmeosi 
formations  should  be  called  Upper  Eocene — Limborg  strata  in  Bdginm— 
Strata  of  same  age  in  North  Germany — Mayence  basin — Brown  Coal  of 
Germany — Upper  £ocene  of  Hempstead  Hill,  Isle  of  Wight — Upper  Eoccn 
of  France — Lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne — Indnsial  limestone — Freshviitf 
strata  of  the  Cantal — Its  resemblance  in  some  places  to  white  chalk  with  ffinti 
— Proofs  of  gradual  deposition — Upper  Eocene  of  Bordeaux,  Aix-en-Profenei^ 
Malta,  &c. — Upper  Eocene  of  Nebraslia,  United  States. 

Preliminary  remarks.  —  In  the  last  chapter  it  was  stated  that  as  yet 
we  know  of  no  marine  strata  in  the  British  Isles  contemporaneous  witb 
the  faluns  of  Tourainc,  or  those  shelly  deposits  of  the  vallej  of  tbe 
Loire  which  I  selected  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  period.  Ttee 
have,  however,  been  recently  discovered  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  certiii 
fluvio-marine  deposits,  which  many  continental  geologists  would  ctU 
'*  Lower  Miocene,**  the  "  faluns  "  being  termed  by  them  "  Upper  Mio* 
cenc."  A  few  preliminary  remarks  on  this  difference  of  nomenda* 
ture,  bearing  as  it  does  on  questions  involving  the  first  principles 
of  classification,  will  be  necessary  before  I  treat  of  the  Upp^  Eooeae 
formations. 

The  marine  strata,  which  in  the  north  of  France  come  next  in  chro- 
nological order  to  the  *'faluns,**or  which  immediately  precede  them  in 
age,  am  the  sands  and  sandstones,  called  the  **  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,'* 
or  "  sables  marins  sup^rieurs."     (See  General  Table,  p.  105«)     They 
constitute  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  are  overlaid  by 
a  freshwater  limestone  called  **  Calcaire  de  la  Beauce."    The  upper 
marine  sands  contain  no  fossil  shells  common  to  the  faluns,  or  ex« 
tremely  few  species, ;  and  no  shells  of  living  species,  or,  if  so,  they 
are  about  as   scarce   as   in   the  Middle  or  typical  Eocene  groups. 
In  consequence  of  this  distinctness  in  the  fossils,  and  for  other  reasona» 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  I  excluded  these  "  upper  sands"  from  tbe 
Miocene  period  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  availing  myself  of 
the  hiatus  between  the  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau  and  the  faluns  to  draw 
a  line  of  separation  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.   In  support  of  this 
classification  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  *'  upper  marine  aanda,"  or 
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6i)8  da  FonteineUesa  of  the  Puriaian  aeries,  with  their  characterittic 
Biidl^  extend  aoothwards  firom  the  Freadk  metropolis^  as  far  as 
Rimpes,  which  is  within  seventy  miles  of  Pontkvoj,  near  Blois,  and 
Botmore  than  100  miles  from  Savign^  near  Tonrs^  two  localities  where 
the^yMMM  shells  are  rerj  abundant  So  remarkable  a  difference 
between  the  species  of  the  vallej  of  the  Loire  and  those  of  the  valley 
of  the  Seine  cannot  be  the  result  of  geographical  distribution  at  one 
ud  the  same  former  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended  on  a  dif- 
faencein  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marks  the  influence  of  Time^  and 
aoi  of  Space. 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  class  the  Gr&sdeFontainebleau 
iod  strata  of  the  same  age  with  the  older  series  rather  than  with  the 
J^er,  was  the  decidedly  Eocene  aspect  of  the  testaceous  fauna,  and 
te  fact  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  shells  of  the  ^  upper  sands  ** 
^  of  species  conmion  to  the  underlying  Parisian  strata. 

A  different  arrangement^  however,  was  adopted  by  MM.  Dufr^noy 
*Qd  Eb  de  Beaumont,  in  their  colouring  of  the  Government  Map  of 
^Haoe,  for  they  comprehended  in  their  Miocene  group,  not  only  the 
f«]ini8  of  Touraine,  but  also  the  freshwater  **  calcaire  de  la  Beauce," 
^d  the  marine  sands  and  sandstone  (Ghr^  de  Fontaineblean),  u  e. 
^  the  tertiary  deposits  which  lie  above  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont* 
iKUtftre,  a  formation  well  known  as  rich  in  extinct  mammalia,  first 
^itNight  to  light  by  the  genius  of  Cuvier.     M.  lyArchiac,  in  1839, 
followed  the  same  mode  of  classification,  dividing  what  he  termed 
I*  Lower  "  from  his  '*  Middle  tertiary  *  in  the  same  way.  M.  Deshayes, 
in  his  work  on  the  Fossil  Shells  of  the  Environs  of  Paris  (1824 — 
^837),  had  given  twenty-nine  species  as  belonging  to  the  upper  marine 
Ktnta,  nearly  all  of  which  he  distinguished  specifically  from  shells  of 
the  Calcaire  GrossieVy  although  he  regarded  them  as  characteristic 
of  the  same  fauna.     The  railway  cuttings  near  Etampes,  in  1849, 
^ntbled  M.  Hubert  to  raise  the  number  to  ninety,  and  he  first  pointed 
out  that  most  of  them  agreed  specifically  with  shells  of  Kley  n  Spa  wen, 
itetur  Maestricht,  in  Belgium,  and  with  those  of  Rupelmonde  and' 
other  places  near  Antwerp.     These  Belgian  fossib  had  been  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Nyst,  De  Eoninck,  and  Bosquet,  and  their  geological 
position  had  been  accurately  ascertained  by  M.  Dumont,  and  placed 
^J  him  above  the  Brussels  tertiary  beds,  which  are  the  undoubted 
Jfiwesentatives  of  the  Calcaire  Grassier  of  Paris,  a  typical  Eocene 
ptHip.    M.  de  Eoninck,  about  the  same  time,  remarked  that  the 
®eyn  Spawen,  or  "  Limburg "  fossils,  were  in  part  identical  with 
those  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  basin,  a  group  which  in  my  first 
^tions  I  had  assigned  to  the  Miocene  period.     M.  Beyrich  more 
'^ntly  (I860)  has  described  a  formation  of  the  same  age  as  that 
^^  Kleyn  Spawen,  occurring  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of 
^I'lin,  near  the  village  of  Hermsdorf ;  and  has  shown  that  about  a 
^ird  of  the  species  agreed  with  known  Belgian  shells  of  the  age  of 
^^e  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau,  while  about  a  fifth  are  English  and 
^fcnch  Middle  Eocene  species, 
h  1861, 1  examined  with  care  the  Belgian  formations  at  Bupd- 
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monde  and  Boom,  near  Antwerp,  and  in  the  Limburg,  near  Maas- 
tricht, and  was  able,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Bosquet,  to  gi?6 
a  table  of  no  less  than  201  species  of  shells  of  the  era  under  con- 
sideration. Of  these  more  than  a  third  proved  to  be  identical  with 
English  Eocene  testacea,  even  when  I  restricted  the  term  Eocene  to 
its  most  limited  sense,  extending  it  no  farther  upwards  than  the 
Middle  Eocene  or  nummulitic  formations.*  For  this  reason  I  called 
the  Limburg  or  Klejn  Spawen  beds  Upper  Eocene,  giving  as  my 
reason  *^  that  they  resembled  the  older  formations  in  their  fossils  as 
much  as  some  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Ek)cene  series  in  France 
and  England  resemble  each  other;  as  much,  for  examj^  as  the 
Barton  Clay  in  Hampshire  agrees  with  the  London  Clay  proper,  or 
the  Calcaire  Grossier  with  the  Soissonnais  sands  in  France." 

Subsequently,  in  the  winter  of  1862,  Professor  Edward  Forbes 
examined  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  deposit  oocupyii^ 
a  very  limited  area,  but  about  170  feet  in  thickness,  which  he  first 
determined  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Limburg  beds.  They  were 
found  to  be  in  comformable  position  with  the  other  tertiary  strata 
previously  known  in  that  island,  and  to  contain  abundantly  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  Eleyn  Spawen  fossils.  He  named  this 
deposit  *'  the  Hempstead  series,"  and  classed  it  as  Upper  Eocene,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  me  so  to  name  the 
Limburg  beds  of  Belgium.  They  cannot  in  fact  be  separated  from 
the  subjacent  Eocene  strata  without  drawing  a  line  of  demarcation 
confessedly  arbitrary,  and  which  would  leave  a  great  many  of  the 
same  species  of  fossils  above  and  below  it.  So  complete,  indeed,  is 
the  passage  from  the  Bembridge  series  (an  equivalent  of  the  gypsnra 
of  Montmartre,  and,  therefore,  an  acknowledged  Eocene  formation) 
into  the  Hempstead  beds,  that  Professor  Forbes  places  both  groups 
together  in  his  Upper  Eocene  division,  drawing  the  line  between 
Upper  and  Middle  Eocene  at  the  base  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  two  recent  authorities,  who  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year  (1863)  have  written  on  the  tertiary 
formations  of  Germany,  M.  Beyrich,  before  cited  t>  and  Dr.  Sand- 
berger  },  contend  that  all  strata,  parallel  in  age  with  the  Limburg, 
should  be  termed  Lower  Miocene.  M.  Beyrich  affirms  that  if  the 
strata  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium,  and  numerous  deposits  of  con- 
temporaneous  date  of  Northern  Giermany  already  enumerated 
(p.  179.),  be  of  the  age  of  the  '*  faluns,"  then  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  same  beds  have  so  many  fossib  in  common  with  the  Limburg 
strata,  that  the  latter  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  Miocene,  or  as  an 
older  deposit  of  the  same  great  period ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  allow  the  Eocene  division  to  absorb  all  the 
overlying  tertiary  formations,  we  must  begin  a  new  series  from  the 
base  of  the  Limburg  upwards,  calling  the  latter  Lower  Miocene. 

*  Qaart  Greol.  Joorn.  1852,  roL  viii.        X  Uber  das  Mainzer  Terti&rbeckeiu, 
p.  322.  See.  I  Wiesbaden,  1853. 

t  Die  Conchylien  des  Norddcutsch. 
Tertiaiigeb.:  Berlin,  1853. 
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ft.  flndbe^gv  diTidflt  the  stmta  of  the  MftyeDoe  btsiii  into  two 
MtknSy  an  older  akid  a  newer,  the  former  ebnfeeeedlj  the  eqaiTaknt 
of  the  Lunborg  (or  Hempetead)  beda,  while  in  the  upper  he  flnda 
ane  fisaail  remaina,  which  appear  to  him  to  have  a  more  modem 
dimeter.  Bat  when  we  separate  from  this  higher  division  the 
nodsof  Eppelaheimi  containing  bones  of  DetnoOleriflffii  and  Masiodon 
ktginmim,  which  are  most  probably  of  falnnian  age,  the  rest  of  his 
ipfMT  aeriee  may  be  as  old  as  the  Limbuig  beds,  thoogh,  for  want  of 
gfod  flsetwnS)  thete  is  much  dbecnrity  in  regard  to  the  grouping  of 
tlM  bedSk  Dr.  Sandberger,  however,  gives  a  list  of  twelve  shells,  be* 
•dsi  some  teeth  of  fish  and  other  fossils,  which  are  common  to  the 
Mtfnce  basin  and  the  Hesse-Cassel  sands.  Now  the  latter  were 
diMcd  aa  Snbapennine  w  Pliocene  by  Philippi,  and,  although  we 
ktfe  as  yet  no  sufficient  data  for  determining  their  true  age,  appear 
dotrly  to  belong  to  a  more  modem  fauna  than  that  of  the  Mayence 
Ma.  If  such  a  relationslup  could  be  established  between  the  two 
Mto indicate  a  possi^  from  the  Hesse-Cassel  fauna  to  that  of  the 
Ibyence  beds,  this  fact  would  doubtless  go  some  way  towards 
letting  oat  the  views  of  the  auth<Mr. 

The  leader  has  probably  by  this  time  begin  to  perceive  that  one 
<HM  of  embarraesment,  experienced  in  the  classification  of  these 
Miaiy  formations,  arises   from  the  discovery  of  several  missing 
finb  in  lihe  chain  of  historical  records.    I  may  remind  him  that  for 
BHS  than  twenty  years  I  have  advocated  in  the  Principles  of 
Gsology  the  doctrine  that  there  has  been  a  continual  coming  in  of 
lev  species,  and  dying  out  of  dd  ones,  and  a  gradual  change  in  the 
phjrical  geography  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  not  such  a  reitera- 
^  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds,  as 
was  once  insisted  upon  by  many  English  geologists  of  note,  and 
is  still  maintained  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  continental 
writers.    When,  therefore,  I  proposed  in  1888  the  term  Miocene  for 
the  faluns  of  Touraine,  the  fossil  shells  of  which,  according  to  the 
detenaination  of  M.  Deshayes,  contained  an  admixture  of  about  seven- 
toenin  the  hundred  of  recent  species,  I  foretold  that  from  time  to  time 
Kw  sets  of  strata  would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be  intercalated 
between  those  already  described,  and  in  that  case  that  the  fossils 
of  newly-found  beds  would  'deviate  from  the  normal  types  first 
selected,  and  approximate  more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  ante- 
cedent or  subs^uent  epochs."    According  to  this  view,  it  was 
obvious  from  the  first  that  the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever 
th^  were  detected,  would  not  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
yoangest  members  of  the  Eocene  series,  especially  in  the  proportion 
of  the  living  to  the  extinct  species  of  fossil  shells.     The  importance, 
indeed,  of  the  latter  test  must  diminish  rapidly  the  more  we  recede 
from  the  Pliocene  and  approach  the  Miocene,  and  still  more  the 
Eocene  formations,  although  it  is  never  without  its  value,  and  often 
furnishes  the  only  common  standard  of  comparison  between  strata  of 
very  distant  countries. 
I  make  these  allusions  to  show  that  I  am  by  no  means  unprepared 
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for  the  discovery  of  gradations  from  Miocene  to  Eocene,  and  for  the 
probable  necessity  of  including  hereafter  in  the  Miocene  aeriei 
some  fossiliferous  groups  which  may  diverge  in  their  characters  from 
the  standard  first  set  up,  or  from  the  type  of  the  faluns  of  Tou- 
raine.  But  I  have  seen,  as  yet,  no  sufficient  evidence  that  such  a 
passage,  as  is  here  spoken  of,  has  been  made  out  The  limits  of  the 
Eocene  series  have  been  extended,  without  as  yet  filling  up  the  gap 
between  that  series  and  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  I  am  desirous  at  the 
same  time  to  explain,  that  the  important  point  now  at  issue  is  not 
simply  one  of  nomenclature.  The  difficulty  is  the  same,  whether  we 
use  the  terms  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary,  or  Eocene  and  Miocene. 
To  one  or  other  of  the  periods  so  named  we  must  refer  the  Limbnrg 
and  Hempstead  beds,  and  the  sands  of  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleto. 
Can  we,  without  doing  violence  to  paleontological  principles,  r^er 
all  these  to  the  same  period  as  the  faluns  of  Touraine  ?  If  so,  it  would 
be  immaterial  whether  we  called  them  Middle  Tertiary,  Miocene  or 
'*  Falunian,''  or  by  any  other  general  name.  The  questi<Hi  is,  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  the  mass  of  characteristic  fos- 
sils of  the  groups  alluded  to  resemble  more  nearly  the  Eocene  or  the 
Falunian.  I  adhere  at  present  to  the  nomenclature  formerly  adopted 
by  me  for  strata  described  in  this  chapter,  calling  them  Upper  Eocene 
—not  because  of  the  small  number  of  living  species  of  shells  found 
in  them,  although  this  is  certainly  one  point  of  agreement  between 
them  and  the  "nummulitic"  Eocene  beds,  but  because  of  the  aspect  of 
the  whole  fauna,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  Eocene  rather  than  Fa- 
lunian. Among  other  illustrations  of  this  affinity,  I  may  refer 
the  reader  to  the  numerous  and  excellent  figures  of  species  of  the 
genus  Valuta  given  by  M.  Beyrich  from  the  Li'mburg  beds  of  North 
Germany  —  forms  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Barton  clay  in 
Hampshire,  a  regular  member  of  the  Middle  Eocene  group.  The 
faluns  are  devoid  of  such  forms.  Until,  therefore,  the  time  arrives 
when  the  break  between  the  Limburg  beds  and  the  faluns  has  dis- 
appeared more  completely,  it  appears  to  me  safer  to  include  the 
Limburg  and  all  contemporaneous  formations  in  the  Eocene. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  drawn  the  line  between  Middle  and  Upp^ 
Eocene,  as  in  former  editions,  excluding  from  the  latter  the  Bembridg« 
beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  the  gypseous  series  of  Montmartrc.  ^ 
preference   is  given  to   this  last  method,   simply  for  convenience 
sake,  in  order  that  the  Upper  Eocene  of  this  work  may  coincide 
exactly  with  the  strata  classed  by  so  many  distinguished  geologist* 
as  Lower  Miocene.     I  am  bound,  however,  to  state,  that  the  parting 
line  between  the  Bembridge   and   Hempstead  series,   in  the  W® 
of  Wight,  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  Forbes  to  be  an  arbitrary  one 
— a  purely  conventional  line,   if  anything,  less  marked  than  the 
line  separating  the    Bembridge   series    from    the    underlying  ^^ 
Helen's  group.   (See  Table,  p.  209.)    If  retained  as  more  useful,  it  i^ 
as  before  hinted,  for  the  sake  of  conformity  with  a  system  of  classi- 
fication  adopted  by  many  able  geologists,  who  selected   it  before 
the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  the  Eocene  series  from  its  numm^' 
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or  etntnl  portlims  to  ita  Upper  or  Limburg  beds  was  detrlj 
aide  out 

UMBUBG  STRATA  IN  BSLOIUX. 

(AifpeSoii  and  T^of^^rian  SfyOenu  i^Dumont) 

Tbe  best  type  which  we  as  jet  possess  of  the  Upper  Eocene,  as  de- 
fined in  the  foregoing  observations,  consists  of  the  beds  formerly 
luMwn  to  collectors  as  those  of  Klejn  Spawen.  Hiese  can  be  best 
itadied  in  the  environs  of  the  village  so  named,  which  is  situated 
iboDt  seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht,  and  in  the  old  province  of 
limlnirg  in  Belgium.  In  that  region,  aboat  200  species  of  testacea, 
■trine  and  freshwater,  have  been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera 
nd  remains  offish. 

The  following  table  wiU  show  the  position  of  the  Limburg  beds. 

A.  Boldntag  bedf,  lee  p.  179^  teen  near  Huielk 

Upper  Eocsm. 

ElKncnla  Lown  of  E^  ^I*'^' lUnwIiml»igbedi.-B«ipeli«iof 
nme  age  as  day  of  Bnpehnonde  I    '^  -™»"«*ii  •''«*     j»«|iw»u  w 

and  Boom.  J     •^^'™^*' 

&  1  IlaTio-marine  beds  of  Bergh,  Lethen,  )  Middle  Limbaig  bedsL— Upper  Ton* 
sad  olber  places  near  Klejn  Spawen.  )     grian  uf  Dnmont 

ILS.  Green  sand  of  Beigb,  Neerepen,&c,  )  Lower  Limbnrg  beds. — Lower  Ton- 
near  Elejn  Spawen:  Marina  3     grian  of  Dnmont 

MmDLS  EodNS. 

C.  Lacken  and  Brussels  beds,  with  nnm- 
nralites,  &c:  LouTain  and  ]^qsbc1s. 

The  uppermost  of  the  three  subdivisions  (B.  1.)  into  which  the  Lim- 
Wg  series  is  separated  in  the  above  table,  contains  at  Klejn  Spawen 
iiunyof  the  same  fossils  as  the  clay  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles 
>oath  of  Antwerp,  and  sixty  miles  N.  W.  of  Kleyn  Spawen.  About 
fi>ny  species  of  shells  have  been  collected  from  the  tile-clay  worked 
OQ  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  at  the  villages  above  mentioned.  At 
Hnpelmonde,  this  clay  attains  a  tbickness  of  about  100  feet,  and 
^uch  resembles  in  mineral  character  the  "London  Clay,"  containing 
^ke  it  septaria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by 
^nxks  in  the  interior.  The  shells  have  been  described  by  MM. 
^78t  and  De  Koninck.  Among  them  Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshaye$iana 
(see  fig.  167.)  is  by  far  the  most  abundant ;  a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in 

Fif .  167. 
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the  Enslish  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  much  resembling  LtU 
amygdaloides  of  the  London  clay  proper  (see  fig.  227>  p.  219.).  Amosf 
other  characteristic  shelU  are  Fecten  HoeninghautUj  and  a  species  of 
CauidariOj  and  several  of  the  genas  PleuroUmuu  ^iot  a  few  of  these 
testacea  agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as  AcUtom  timmlahtt, 
Sow.,  Cancellaria  evulsa,  Brandcr,  CarMa  piiMm  (fig.  170.  p.  19i\ 
and  NautUu$  ziczae.  They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  sharki^ 
as  Lamna  eontortidenSy  Ag.,  Oxyrhina  xiphodon^  Ag^  Carekandan 
keierodon  (see  fig.  21 1.),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to 
the  Middle  £k)cene  strata.  The  same  deposit,  R  1.,  is  very  imper&dlj 
seen  at  Klcyn  Spawen,  where  the  lower  divisions  B.  2.  and  B.  3.  ire 
much  better  developed.  B.  2.  consists  of  several  alternations  of  stodi 
and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  intermixture  of  fluviatile  ind 
marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the  occasional  entrance  of  a  river  near 
the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
Among  the  shells  arc  found  Cyrenasemistriata{^g.  171.  p.  194.)^  Ceri' 
thium  piicatum,  Lam.  (fig.  172.  p.  194.),  Rissoa  ChasteiU^  Bosq.  (fig. 
174.),  and  Corbula  pisum  (fig.  170.),  four  shells  all  common  to  the 
Hempstead  beds  in  the  Lsle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  aeqod. 
With  the  above,  Lucina  Thierefuiij  and  other  marine  forms  ci  the 
genera  Venus^  LimopsiSy  TrochuSy  &c.y  are  met  with. 

In  B.  3.,  or  the  Lower  Limburg,  more  than  100  marine  shells  hive 
been  collected,  among  which  the  Ostrea  ventUabrum  is  Tery  con- 
spicuous. Species  common  to  the  underljring  Brussels  sands,  or 
the  Middle  Eocene,  are  numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whde; 
but  most  of  these  are  feebly  represented  in  comparison  with  the 
more  peculiar  and  characteristic  shells,  such  as  Ostrea  veiUiiabrumy 
Mytilus  Nystiiy  Valuta  suturalis,  &c. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Upper  Eocene  strata  could  I  find  anj 
nummulites ;  and  M.  D'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterize  his  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle,  and  would  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age 
between  Eocene  and  Miucene,  if  the  line  of  demarcation  be  drawn 
according  to  his  method,  or  equally  so  between  Upper  and  Middle 
Eocene,  according  to  the  plan  adopted  in  this  work.  The  same  natn- 
ralist  informs  us  that  one  nummulite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen  to 
penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle  tertiary,  viz.  NummuiUes  inter' 
tnedioy  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been  found  in  the  hill  of  the 
Superga  near  Turin  *,  in  beds  usually  classed  as  Miocene,  but  pio- 
bably  somewhat  older  than  the  falunian  type. 

Hermsdorfy  near  Berlin. — Professor  Beyrich  has  described  a  miss 
of  clay,  used  for  making  tiles  within  seven  miles  of  the  gates  of  BerliOi 
near  the  village  of  Uermsdorf,  rising  up  from  beneath  the  sands  with 
which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This  clay  is  more  than 
forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  colour,  and,  like  that  of 
Hupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among  other  shells,  the  Ld^ 
DesAayesiana  before  mentioned  (fig.  167.)  abounds,  together  with 

•  Archiac,  Monogr.  pp.  79.  100. 
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anj  ^eeiei  tiFUmoioma^  Vdnta^  kt^  a  oertain  proportion  of  tlie 
ftaib  being  identicftl  in  spedee  wiUi  Lhnbnrg  and  liUjence  Bhella. 
IL  Bejiieh  enomerates  aereral  otheor  localities  in  North  Germany, 
and  pikieolarlj  one  at  Magdeburg,  and  several  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  beds  of  the  same  age  appear. 

M[qftme  UatkL  —  I  have  already  alluded  to  tbe  elaborate  descrip- 
tioB  pablished  by  Dr.  F.  Sandberger  of  the  Majence  tertiary  area, 
which  ooeopies  a  tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extend- 
iag  fiv  a  great  distance  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Ifajeaee  to  the  neighboorhood  of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found 
to  the  east^  north,  and  south-west  of  Frankfort.  M,  De  Koninck, 
of  UtgBf  first  pointed  out  to  me  tbat  the  purely  marine  portion  of 
ikb  di^posit  (the  Lower  group  of  Dr.  Sandberger)  contained  many 
ipedss  of  shells  common  to  the  limburg  beds  near  Eleyn  Spawen, 
nd  to  the  clay  of  Bupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he 
WBtioned  Casridaria  deprtnaj  Triiomum  argtUum^  Brander  (  T^flan^ 
d^tnoK,  De  Koninck),  Tomaidla  tbmdata^  RoiUUaria  Scwerbyi^ 
.  Leia  Detkayuiana  (fig.  167.  p.  189.),  Corbuiapiium  (fig.  170.),  and 
Butmmkii  terehraiuloHM, 

The  marine  beds  are  in  some  places  coTered  with  brackish-water 
larls  containing  Qfrenw  in  great  numbers,  among  which  Qfrena 
fomhitUa  occurs,  with  Ceriihhtm  pUeaimm,  Corbuhmya  trianguioy 
i(^f<ilKfJPaiy<m^  and  other  lidmburg  and  Hempstead  shells  Pema 
Sdimdy  a  shell  of  the  upper  Eocene  or  M^rignac  beds  of  the  Bor- 
deinx  basin,  but  also  a  Vienna  basin  shell,  is  characteristic  both 
of  the  msrine  and  brackish  series.  Two  species  of  Anthracothe- 
nmn,  A,  magnum^  Cut.,  and  A,  abaticumy  are  met  with  in  the  same 
deposits. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  Mayence  series  has  at  its  base  a 
luDestone  full  of  Cerithia  and  land-shells ;  among  which  Cerithium 
pfietUum  before  mentioned,  and  another  Limburg  shell,  Venus  tra- 
ffouata,  Sow.,  a  fossil  common  to  the  Headon  or  Middle  Eocene  of 
&}gIaod,  are  met  with ;  also  Neritina  concava  (fig.  194.),  a  Middle 
^ne  shell,  and  Rhinoceros  incisivus^  the  oldest  form  of  that  gen  as, 
^  called  by  Kaup  Acerotherium,  Next  above  is  a  limestone,  in 
^^ich  Litiorinella  or  Paludina  injlata  is  a  very  common  fossil,  with 
If.  1C8.  others  of  the  same  genus.  One  of  these,  very  nearly  re- 
iA  A  sembling  the  recent  LittorineUa  ulva^  is  found  throughout 
CM^  this  basin.  These  shells  are  like  grains  of  rice  in  size, 
Wi  and  are  often  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of 
^  marl  and  limestone,  in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to 

UwfJH',  thirty  feet  in  thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic  modern  accu- 
mulations several  feet  thick  of  the  LittorineUa  ulva  are  spread  far 
M  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Li  the  same  beds,  several 
species  of  Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the  Headon  or 
^ddle  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the  existing 
^as.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  this  fauna  diverges  from 
^e  Limburg  type  towards  that  of  the  faluns  as  mach  as  Dr.  Sand- 
*^rger  believes.  Among  the  Mammalia,  we  find  Hippotherium 
Qf^icile,  Acerotherium  (or  Rhinoceros)  tnattvtfm,  Paleomeryx^  Cho" 
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lieomjfittto.  Lutlj,  UieEppelaheimundoveiiiMtbB  wlKili,aaataiiifa( 
Demotheritim  gigamtatm,  and  some  other  true  Uiooena  qudnptiL 
Several  muDmsliB,  proper  to  the  Upper  Eoeene  eeiie^  aie  aim  ali 
to  be  aMocUted ;  but  there  being  no  good  lectun  at  l^iprliM^. 
the  true  succesaion  of  the  beds  from  which  the  booea  weva  dog  «t 
cannot  be  seen,  and  we  hare  jet  to  learn  whether  lome  raaaiiia  tf  ■ 
older  eeries  loaf  not  have  been  confounded  with  tboae  of  a) 

Brmon  eoat  tf  Germany.  —  In  a  reoeDt  emj  on  the  Itova  GmI 
deposite  of  Germanj,  Baron  Von  Buch  hai  es] 
opinion  that  thbj  all  belong  to  one  epoch,  bdng  of  anl 
to  the  great  nummulitic  period,  and  newer  than  the  Flideese  &hh 
ationi.  He  has  therefore  called  the  whole  Miocen&  UnArtiuitalf, 
these  formations  rarely  contMO  taj  intemd  eridenoe  of  thmr  i|% 
except  what  may  be  derived  from  plants,  conititnting  in  mwjtim 
bat  a  fraction  of  an  ancient  Flora,  and  consisting  of  ma«  kaias 
without  flowers  or  fruits.  It  is  often  therefore  impoanbla  to 
mora  than  a  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  place  in  the 
aeries  which  should  be  assigned  to  each  layer  of  lignite  or  ead  list- 
bed.  NeyerthelesB,  enougb  is  known  to  show  that  aoBW  tf  tha 
Brown  CobI^  found  in  isolated  patches  belong  to  the  Upper  Eoane« 
others  to  tho  Miocene,  and  some  perhaps  to  the  Pliocene  era&  They 
seem  to  have  been  formed  at  a  period  when  the  European  area  had. 
already  a  somewhat  continental  character,  eo  that  few  conlw^wa^ 
neoua  marine  or  even  fluvio-marine  beds  were  in  progresa  then. 

'I'ho  brown  coal  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  borders  of  the  Bahiew 
underlies  the  Hermsdorf  tile-clay  already  spoken  of,  and  thtnitar* 
belongs  to  a  period  at  least  as  old  as  the  Upper  Eocene  Tte 
bron-n  coal  of  Kadoboj,  on  tho  confines  of  Styria,  is  covered,  BayiTosi 
Buch,  by  beds  containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Yienna  barii^ 
Fj,,  ,^  which,  as  before  remarked,  are  duiiy 

of  the  Falunian  or  Miocene  typ^  Thii 
lignite,  therefore,  may  be  of  Uioeewd 
Upper  Eocene  date,  a  pcnnt  to  be  idKf 
mined  by  the  botanical  characten  tH» 
plants.  In  this,  and  most  of  the  ]«■>- 
pal  brown  coal  formations,  aevenl  ^ 
cics  of  fan-palm  or  ^oMtarkt  abonad. 
This  genus  also  appears  in  the  MUfli 
Eocene  or  Bcmbridge  beds  In  the  Us 
of  Wight,  and  in  the  gypaeooa  safai  <f 
Montmartre ;  but  it  is  lUU  mora  largd; 
represented  in  the  Upper  Eocene  weila, 
accompanied  by  palms  of  the  gennsiS*' 
nieite*.  Various  cones,  and  the  hnM 
and  wood  of  coniferons  trees,  an  (!» 
met  with  at  Badobq.  Species  abo  tt 
Comptonia  and  Mynea,  witi  Tarion 
I,  AiuMi^  trees,  such  u  the  plane  or  iVuMan, 
are  recognised  by  tbdr  Icbtm,  aa  das 
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nfoii  of  die  LMnd  tribe^  espedallf  one^  etSkdDapknoffei^einna' 
■JBgffcfa  (ilg,  16^.)  bj  Ungery  wbo^  together  with  Gdppert,  has 
inradgited  the  botaaj  of  these  formstioiis.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  leaf  of  this  Jkgpkmogeme  two  Teins  branch  off  on  each  side 
from  the  mid-ribt  and  mn  up  withoat  intermption  to  tlie  point 

On  the  Lower  Bhine»wheUier  in  theMayence  basin  or  in  the  Sieben- 
getngey  and  in  the  neighbonrliood  of  Bonn  and  Cologne,  there  seem 
to  be  Brown  Coals  of  more  than  one  age.  Yon  Bnch  tells  as  that  the 
00I7  iJMsil  fimndin  the  Brown  Coal  near  Cologne,  one  often  met  with 
tim  hi  the  ezcaTation  of  a  tonnel^  is  the  pecoliar  fruiti  so  like  a 

eoeoa-nnt^  called  j2V^padttto  or  ^Mifpfi»aFaii;<MtiX>^^^^  ^^^ 

Ah  fossil  abounds  in  tte  Lower  Eocene  or  Sheppjdaj  near  London, 

ihoin  the  Middle  Eocene  at  Bmssels;  and  I  found  it  still  higher  in 

the  nme  nnmmolitio  series  at  Cassd,  in  French  Flanders.    This 

bet  taken  alone  would  rather  lead  us  to  refer  the  Cologne  lignite 

to  the  Eocene  period. 

Some  of  the  lignites  of  the  Siebengebirge  near  Bonn  associated 

vith  Tdcaaic  rock%  and  those  of  Hesse  Cassd  which  accompany 

kadtie  ontpouringsi  are  certainly  of  much  later  date. 

UFPBB  xocnri  anuTA  of  svglaiid. 

Bempstead  beds, — Ide  of  JT^ilA^— Until  Tcry  lately  it  was  sup- 
poied  by  English  geologists  that  the  newest  tertiary  strata  of  the 
Ue  of  Wight  corresponded  in  age  with  the  gypseous  series  of  Mont- 
nuutre  near  Paris ;  and  this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
tune  species  oi  PaUBotherium^  Anoplotheriam^  and  other  extinct  mam- 
nuJia  so  characteristic  of  the  Parisian  series,  were  also  found  at 
Binstead,  near  Byde,  in  the  northern  district  of  the  island,  forming 
pirt  of  the  fiuvio-marine  series.  We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  £.  Forbes 
&*  baring  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1852  that  there  exist  three 
formations,  the  true  position  of  which  had  been  overlooked,  all  of  them 
newer  than  the  beds  of  Headon  Hill,  in  Alum  Bay,  which  last  were 
ionnerly  believed  to  be  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
tertiary  series.* 
The  three  overlying  formations  to  which  I  allude  are  as  follows : — 
1st,  certain  shades  and  sandstones  called  the  St  Helen's  beds  (see 
Table,  p.  105.  e^  $eq,)  rest  immediately  upon  the  Headon  series;  2dlj, 
the  St.  Helen's  series  is  succeeded  by  the  Bembridge  beds  before 
mentioned,  the  equivalent  of  the  Montmartre  gypsum ;  and  drdly, 
above  the  whole  is  found  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Hempstead  series. 
This  newer  deposit,  which  is  170  feet  thick^  has  been  so  called  from 
Hempstead  Hill,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wightf    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  succession  of  strata  there  discovered,  the  details  of 
which  are  important  for  reasons  explained  in  the  preliminary  re- 
marks of  this  chapter  (p.  188.): — 

*  E.    Foffbei,   GeoL   Qaart.   Joam.     with  Hampstead  HUl,   near   London, 

1853.  where  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London 

f  Thif  lUU  mnit  sol  be  confoimded     CUy  is  c^>pedhylfiddle  Eocene  laadii 

o 
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1.  The  appennost  or  Corbnla  beds,  conostiiig  of  marina  laiids  and  diji^ 
contain  Corbvla  jranm,  fig.  170.,  a  spedes  common  to  the  Middle  Bocena  dij 
of  Barton ;  Cyrena  semittriaia,  fig.  171.,  which  is  alio  a  Middle  Eocene  fi«3; 
MTeral  Caithia,  and  other  sheik  peculiar  to  this  series. 


Tig,  170. 


pii.m. 


Cofhvia  pttmm,    Hempttaad  Badi, 
Itle  of  Wight. 


2.  Next  below  are  fireshwater  and  estnaiy  marls  and  caibonaoeooa  dsjB,  in  tlie 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abundantly  Cerithium  ptitalam,  laa. 
fig.  172.,  C.  ekgatu,  fig.  173.,  and  C.  irieinctum;  also  Rinoa  Cftoifaln,  fig.  17i, 
a  very  common  Limburg  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  fbmr  sabdiriBoaB 
of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the  Bembridgebeik 
In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  PahidMa  laiia^  fig.  175.,  occon,  aibeil 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  173. 


Fig.  174. 
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CeHtkiwn  plicatum^ 
Lam.  Hempstead. 


Cen'ikium  etegam, 
Hempstead. 


RiMioa  CkasUhi,  Nrst, 
Sp.  Hrmpttead,  ule 
of  Wight. 


Pi 
Be 


identified  bj  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  livings  P.  vmeofari  ilv 
several  species  of  Lynmeus,  Planorbis,  and  l/nio. 

3.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuarj  marls,  are  distingiuiM 
by  the  presence  of  Melania /cuciata,  Paludina  lento,  and  clays  with  Cgpru;  tbe 
lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  gemistriata,  fig.  171.,  mingled  with  CenUtia  and  a 
Paru^a, 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Mehnia  cduCbIs,  Soir.. 
Melanopsis,  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  **  Black  bsncl,'* 
in  which  Risaoa  Chcutelii^  fig.  1 73 ,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.  This  bed 
contains  a  mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Middle 
Eocene  or  Bembridgc  scries.  The  seed-vessels  of  Chara  medieaffhuJa,  Brong.. 
and  C.  helecteraa  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally.  The 
mammalia,  among  which  is  a  species  of  Hyotherium,  differ,  so  ftr  as  they  SR 
known,  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds  immediately  underlying. 
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Between  the  Hempfitead  beds  above  described  and  those  next  below  them, 
tliere  is  no  break,  as  before  stated,  p.  188.  The  freshwater,  brackish,  and 
marine  limestones  and  marls  of  the  underlying  or  Bembridge  group  are  in 
confonnable  stratification,  and  contain  Qfrtaa  stmiatriala^  fig.  171.,  Mtlania 
vaaricata,  Pahidma  lenia^  fig.  175.,  and  seTeral  other  shells  belonging  to  the 
Hempstead  beds.  Frot  Forbes  therefore  cliiscs  both  of  them  in  the  same 
Upper  Eocene  division.  I  have  called  the  Bembridge  beds  Middle  Eocene, 
for  convenience  sake,  as  ahead/  explained  (pp.  184. 188.). 

UFPEB  BOCENB  STRATA  OF  FRANCE. 

(^Lower  Miocene  of  many  French  authors,) 

The  Gh:^  de  Fonfainebleau,  or  sandstone  of  the  Forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  has  been  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  as 
corresponding  in  age  to  the  Limburg  or  Hempstead  beds.  It  is  as- 
sociated in  the  suburbs  of  Paris  with  a  set  of  strata^  verj  varied  in 
their  composition,  and  containing  in  their  lower  portion  a  green 
day  with  abundance  of  small  oysters  {Ostrea  cyathula.  Lam.)  which 
tfe  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The  marine  sands  and  sandstone 
which  overlie  this  day  include  Cytherea  incrcusata  and  many  other 
Limburg  fossils,  the  finest  collections  of  which  have  been  made  at 
Stanopes,  south  of  Paris,  where  they  occur  in  loose  sand.  The  Gr^s 
de  Fontainebleau  is  sometimes  called  the  **  Upper  marine  saqds  "  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ''Middle  sands"  or  Gr^  de  Beauchamp,  a 
Middle  Eocene  group. 

Caleaire  laeustre  superieur.  —  Above  the  Gr^  de  Fontainebleau 
13  seen  the  upper  freshwater  limestone  and  marl,  sometimes  called 
Caleaire  de  la  Bcauce,  which  with  its  accompanying  marls  and 
siliceous  beds  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes, 
such  as  frequently  overspread  the  newest  parts  of  great  deltas.  Beds 
of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules,  accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and 
ChartSy  aquatic  plants,  already  alluded  to,  left  their  stems  and  seed- 
vessels  imbedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together  with  freshwater 
&nd  land-shelb.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this  formation 
&re  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  summits  or  platforms 
of  the  hills  round  Paris — ^large  areas  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
Md  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  are 
chiefly  composed  of  these  upper  freshwater  strata.  When  they  reach 
^he  valley  of  the  Loire,  they  occasionally  underlie  and  form  the 
^undary  of  the  marine  Miocene  faluns,  fragments  of  the  older  fresh- 
water limestone  having  been  broken  off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and 
in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea,  as  at  Pontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  where 
the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Miocene  period  stiU  remain 
in  hollows  drilled  in  the  blocks  of  Eocene  limestone. 

Central  France, — Lacustrine  strata,  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 

^  the  same  Upper  Eocene  series,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne, 

^antal,  and  Velay,  the  sites  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed 

^ap.    They  appear  to  be  the  monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which, 

^^e  some  of  those  now  existing  in  Switzerland,  once  occupied  the 

^^pressions  in  a  mountainous  region,  and  have  been  each  fed  by  one 
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or  more  riven  and  torrents.   The  country  where  thej  occur  is  liiBV 
entirely  composed  of  granite  ftnd  different  Tuietics  of  grmnitic  se^ 
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frith  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  secondary  strata,  much  dislo- 
cated, and  which  have  probably  suffered  great  denudation.  There 
axe  aUo  some  Tast  piles  of  volcanic  matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  newer  than  the  freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes 
seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a  small  part  has  evidently  been-  of 
contemporaneous  origin.  Of  these  igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more 
particidarly  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  I  may  observe  that  the  study 
of  these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  very  distinct  in  kind 
from  that  derivable  from  the  investigation  either  of  the  Parisian  or 
English  tertiary  areas.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the 
evidence  of  a  series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
bj  which  the  original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been 
greatly  changed,  yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still, 
in  part  at  least,  be  restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  dis- 
appeared,—^  lofty  mountains  have  been  formed,  by  the  reiterated 
emission  of  lava,  preceded  and  followed  by  showers  of  sand  and 
scoriffi^ — deep  valleys  have  been  subsequently  furrowed  out  through 
masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin,  —  at  a  still  later  date,  new 
cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys,  —  new  lakes  have  been 
fonned  by  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more  than  one  creation  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants,  £/)cene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  have 
followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from  first  to  last 
its  geographical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  our  thoughts  its 
external  condition  and  physical  structure  before  these  wonderful 
vicissitudes  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had  been  com- 
pleted. There  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of  which 
ve  still  may  trace  the  boundaries,  lay  at  the  foot  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of 
Moot  Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de 
^me,  or  of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic 
platform.  During  this  earlier  scene  of  repose  deltas  were  slowly 
formed ;  beds  of  marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  deposited ; 
^ceous  and  calcareous  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral 
springs ;  shells  and  insects  imbedded,  together  with  the  remains  of 
the  crocodile  and  tortoise ;  the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the 
skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera 
^  those  entombed  in  the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.  To  this  tranquil 
<^ndition  of  the  surface  succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when 
the  lakes  were  drained,  and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous 
^strict  was  probably  enhanced  by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from 
^W,  and  poured  down  upon  the  more  sterile  granite.  During  these 
eruptions,  which  appear  to  have  taken  place  after  the  disappearance 
^f  the  Upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly  in  the  Miocene  epoch,  the 
"^todon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippopotamus,  together  with  the 
^^  Various  kinds  of  deer,  the  bear,  hysQua,  and  many  beasts  of  prey 
'^oged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and  were  occasionally 
^^^rtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in  flows  of  mud,  such 

^  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.    Lastly,  these  quadrupeds  became 
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extinct,  and  gave  place  to  Pliocene  mammalia  (see  ch.  xxxiL)^  and 
these,  in  their  turn,  to  species  now  existing.  There  are  no  signs, 
during  the  whole  time  required  for  this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea 
having  intervened,  nor  of  anj  denudation  which  maj  not  have  been 
accomplished  by  currents  in  the  different  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods 
accompanying  repeated  earthquakes,  during  which  the  levels  of  the 
district  have  in  some  places  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  upraised  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auvergne, — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  which  lies  within  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  formerly 
by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne.  It  is  inclosed  by  two 
parallel  mountain  ranges, — that  of  the  For^  which  divides  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier,  on  the  east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts 
Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the  Sioule,  on  the  west.* 
The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  20  miles ;  and  it  is  for 
the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  which  observe 
a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superposition.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumulated,  may 
generally  be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient 
rocks  rising  up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction, 
however,  of  the  lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small 
valley  usually  intervenes  between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may 
sometimes  be  seen  to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight 
distance  of  the  border-rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined, 
and  in  few  instances  vertical.  The  principal  divisions  into  which 
the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated  are  the  following: — Ist^ 
Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red  marl  and  red  sand* 
stone ;  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls ;  3dly,  Limestone  oir 
travertin,  often  oolitic  ;  4thly,  Gypseous  marls. 

1.  a.  Sandstorie  and  conglomerate, — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel* 
sometimes  bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abua^ 
dance  around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  ixa 
different  places,  pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoinia^ 
elevated  country;  namely,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate, 
porphyry,  and  others,  but  without  any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or 
other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata  do  not  form  one  con- 
tinuous band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being  rather  disposed 
like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of  torrents 
along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of 
these  deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly 
beds  slope  away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.     A  section  (^ 
about  60  feet  in  vertical  height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent 
and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  consist  throughout  of  rounded  9xA 

*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France^  p.  15. 
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angular  firagmenta  of  granite,  quarts,  prinuurj  slate^  and  red  sand- 
atone.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of  wood  are  found  in  these 
beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  quartzose  grits  are 
found ;  and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  thej  are  sometimes  formed 
of  separate  crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the 
disintegrated  granite,  the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound 
together  by  a  siliceous  cement  In  these  cases  the  granite  seems 
r^enerated  in  a  new  and  more  solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage 
takes  place  between  the  rock  of  crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical 
origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  where  one  ends  and  the 
other  b^[ins. 

In  the  hiUs  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  700  feet 
in  thickness.  At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green, 
about  400  feet  thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose 
grits,  cemented  by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant 
as  to  form  imbedded  nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal 
concretions  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  lime- 
atone,  resembling  the  Italian  travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral 
springs. 

1.  b.  Red  marl  and  sandstone, — But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are 
identical  in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  New  Red 
sandstone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red 
ground  is  sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the 
same  may  be  seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at 
Coudes,  on  the  Allier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red 
colour,  as  at  Champheix,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish-lime- 
stone, like  the  well-known  "  cornstone,"  which  is  associated  with  the 
Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geologists.  The  red  sandstone  and 
marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  h^en  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen  in  situ  on  the  adjoining 
hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the  tertiary  red  sand 
and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  quartz 
in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to  the 
parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  are  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral 
part  of  the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student 
will  learn  how  small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a 
test  of  the  relative  age  of  rocks. 

2.  Green  and  white  foliated  marls. — The  same  primary  rocks  of 
Auvergne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts, 
gave  rise  to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned, 
would,  by  the  reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by 
the  decomposition  of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce 
alcuninous  day,  and,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime 
was  present,  calcareous  marL    This  fine  sediment  would  naturally 
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be  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance  (rom  the  shore,  ts  axe  the 
various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake  Superior.  And  ae,  in  the 
American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually  amassed  near  the 
northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  conglomerates  ber<Nre 
mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  bat  it  certablj 
exceeds,  in  some  places,  700  feet  They  are,  for  the  most  pirt^ 
either  light-green  or  white,  and  usually  calcareous.  Thej  are 
thinly  foliated, — a  character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  in- 
numerable thin  shells,  or  carapace-valves,  of  that  small  animal  called 
Cypris.  This  animal  is  provided  with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike 
those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and  moults  its  integuments  periodically, 
which  the  conchiferous  mollusks  do  not  This  circumstance  may 
partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the  shells  of  CyprU  which 
were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as  to  give  rise  to 
divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in  stratified 
masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  and  of  the  slow  and  gradoil 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be 
desired.  But  we  may  easily  suppose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment 
was  thrown  down  in  the  deep  and  central  parts  of  the  basin,  gravel, 
sand,  and  rocky  fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited 
near  the  shore,  forming  the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section- 
Not  far  from  Clermont,  the  green  marls,  containing  the  Cyprn  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  oF^ 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter — 
mediate  between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  ba^^ 
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Vertical  itrata  of  m«rl,  at  Champradelle,  near  Clemioiit. 

A.  Granite.  B.  Space  of  GO  feet.  In  which  no  Mctkm  b  lecn. 

C.  Crcen  marl,  rertlcal  and  inclined.  D.  white  marl. 

finer  mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  verticaUty  of 
some  of  the  beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony  to  considerately 
local  disturbance  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  marls ;  but  sta^^ 
inclined  and  vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone^  travertin^  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  ^^ 
the  lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  ir^^^ 
limestone.  Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  the^ 
but  these,  where  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcare^'^ 
matter,  unite  into  regular  beds. 
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On  euh  mde  of  the  buin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at 
Gftnnat,  and  on  the  eut  at  Vichj,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quar- 
ried. At  Vichj,  the  oolite  resembles  oor  Bath  stone  in  appearance 
and  beauty;  and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry, 
but  soon  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  ur.  At  Gaimat,  the  stone 
contains  land-ahells  and  bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the 
hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone  is  pisolite,  the  small  spheroids  com- 
bining both  the  radiated  and  concentric  structure. 

InduMol  limeitotu. — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  fresh- 
vater  limestone  in  Aurergne,  called  "  indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or 
i»dnue,  of  caddis-wonns  (the  larva  of  Phrffganea) ;  great  heaps  of 
vluch  have  been  iacrasted,  as  tkej  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  aad 
formed  into  a  hard  travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  cal- 
cueons,  but  there  is  occasionally  an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter. 
Sereral  beds  of  it  are  freqoentiy  seen,  either  in  continuous  masses, 
or  in  concretionary  nodules,  one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl 
interposed.  The  annexed  drawing  (flg.  178.)  will  show  the  manner 
invbich  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a)  is  laid  open  at  the  surface, 
between  the  marls  {bb},  near  the  base  of  the  bill  of  Gergovia;  and 
■fiords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
luutrine  Strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  holtow,  have  been 
denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
udeot  lakes. 

Hi- in. 


*«aofi«* 


^e  may  oflen  observe  in  our  ponds  the  Fkryganea  (or  Caddis- 
fi^^,  in  its  caterpillar  state,  covered  with  small  fresliwater  shells,  which 
.^©y  have  the  power  of  fixing  to  the  outside  of  their  tubular  cases, 
'^  Order,  probi^ly,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.  The  individual 
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figured  in  the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  ftspedeiTflrjKbnDdBBt 
_  Fi>.  in.        in   KngUod,  hu  eoTered  its    gsm  witb 

shells  of  a,  smsll  Ftatmrins.  In  the  bum 
manner  a  Sarge  species  of  caddi«-won 
which  swarmed  in  the  Eocene  lakes  of 
Auvergne  was  accustomed  to  attach  Is 
its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  small  ^inl 
Lun  ot  neat  Firn*"^"  univalve  of  the  genus  Paht^na.  A  km. 
died  of  these  minute  shells  are  sometimes  seen  arranged  aroiind  one 
tube,  part  of  the  central  cavit;  of  which  is  often  emptf,  the  Rit 
being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  layers  of  travertin.  The  cues 
have  been  thrown  together  conftMedljr,  arid  often  lie,  as  in  fig.  im. 


at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.  When  we  consider  that  ten  or 
twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch,  and 
that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  maj  he 
traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  ofthecoont- 
less  number  of  insects  and  molluscs  which  contributed  their  intega- 
ments  and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rock.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suppose  that  the  PhTygatutt  lived  on  the  spots  when 
their  cases  sre  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed, 
and  their  cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Beck,  a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing a  beautiful  esemplili cation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tubular  cases  of  Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  Ihke, 
called  the  Fuure-Soe,  occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about 
twenty  English  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  ieetin 
depth.  Round  the  shallow  borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and 
rushes  may  be  observed,  covered  with  the  indusia  of  the  Phrygamm 
grandis  and  other  species,  to  which  shells  are  attached.  The  plants 
which  support  them  are  the  bulrush,  Seirput  laettttrit,  and  common 
reed,  Arundo  phragmiUi,  but  chiefly  the  former.  In  summer,  espe- 
cially in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of  wind  sometimes  causes  a 
current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  washed  away, 
and  floBled  off  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  into  deep 
water.   The  Cyprit  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and  calcareous  aprings 

*  I  beUere  that  the  Bricuh  ipBcimen  liere  fignred  i*  P.  rhombiea,  LImk 
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alcne  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  mdasial  limestone^  like 
tl&ose  of  Anvergne. 

4.   Gypseous  maris.  —  More  than   50  feet  of  thinly  laminated 
gypseous  marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre, 
Wkt,  l^BiiSj  are  worked  for  gypsnm  at  St  Bomain,  on  the  right  bank  of 
'time  AUier.    They  rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypridiferous  marls  which 
alternate  with  grit,  the  united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being 
seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet. 
General  arrangement,  ariyiny  and  age  of  the  freshwater  formations 
€^A\ivergne,  —  The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described 
oannot  be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section  ;  and  the  geologist 
inrbo  sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succes- 
sion may  perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give 
contradictory  results.     The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the 
"Umestone  may  all  be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ; 
jet  it  can  by  no  means  be  affirmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrange- 
ment   The  s^ds,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general 
a  littoral  group;  the  foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contem- 
poraneous central  deposit ;  and  the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part 
subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of  both.     The  uppermost  marls 
uid  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the  lower ;  and  we  never  meet 
with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  quartzose 
stnd  or  green  marL     From  the  resemblance  of  the  limestones  to  the 
Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
waters  of  mineral  springs,  —  such  springs  as  even  now  exist  in  Au- 
▼ergne,  and  which  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the  granite,  and 
pi%cipitating  travertin.     They  are  sometimes  thermal,  but  this  cha- 
racter is  by  no  means  constant. 

It  seems  that,  when  the  ancient  lake  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to 
l)e  filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and 
scoriae  on  any  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvergne.  No  pebbles,  there- 
fore, of  lava  were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic 
rocks  embedded  in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a 
considerable  thickness  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  erup- 
tions broke  out,  and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  al- 
ternajely  with  the  lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold 
*Dd  thermal  springs,  holding  different  mineral  ingredients  in  solution, 
l>«came  more  numerous  during  the  successive  convulsions  attending 
this  development  of  volcanic  agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate 
^d  sulphate  of  lime,  silex,  and  other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence 
these  minerals  predominate  in  the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterranean 
Movements  may  then  have  continued  until  they  altered  the  relative 
levels  of  the  country,  and  caused  the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained 
^%  and  the  farther  accumulation  of  regular  freshwater  strata  to  cease, 
^e  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to 
analogous  results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior, 
^^^  example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down 
t^^  detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  The  transported 
^ftterials  must  be  arranged  according  to  their  size  and  weight,  the 
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ooarser  near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  from  land ;  but 
in  the  gravellj  and  sandj  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present 
in  the  district.  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  countrj» 
and  produce  lava,  scorise,  and  thermal  springs,  the  deposition  of  gravd, 
stLndy  and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  but,  in  addition,  there 
would  then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tnfi^  and  of 
rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally 
to  a  horizontal  position,  the  proofs  of  local  disturbance  are  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level 
since  the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  northern 
barrier  to  the  ancient  lake,  although  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to 
the  east,  west,  and  south,  where  they  were  formed  of  bold  granite 
eminences.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore 
entirely  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  after  so  great  a  series 
of  volcanic  eruptions ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  one  part 
of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may  have  been  moved  upwards  bodily, 
while  others  remained  at  rest,  or  even  suffered  a  movement  of  de- 
pression. 

Whether  all  the  freshwater  formations  of  the  Limagne  d'Anvergne 
belong  to  one  period,  I  cannot  pretend  to  decide,  as  large  masses  both 
of  the  arenaceous  and  marly  groups  are  often  devoid  of  fossils. 
Some  of  the  oldest  or  lowest  sands  and  marls  may  very  probably  be 
of  Middle  Eocene  date.    Much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  mam- 
mi  ferous  fauna  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Bravard  and  Croizet,  and  by 
those  of  3fL  PomeL     The  last-mentioned  naturalist  has  pointed  out 
the  specific  distinction  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  species  of  manunalia 
from  those  of  the  gypseous  series  near  Paris,  although  many  of  th» 
forms  are  analogous  to  those  of  Eocene  quadrupeds.     The  Cainothe^ 
riunty  for  example,  is  not  far  removed  from  the  Anoplotherium^  an<L 
is,  according  to  Waterhouse,  the  same  as  the  genus  Microtherium  of 
the  Grermans.     There  are  two  species  of  marsupial  animals  allied  to 
DidelphySf   a  genus  also  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  several 
forms  of  ruminants  of  extinct  genera,  such  as  Amphitragulus  ele* 
gans  of  Pomel,  which  has  been  identified  with  a  Rhenish  species 
from   Weissenau    near  Mayence,   called    by  Kaup    DarcatheriuM 
nanum ;  other  associated  fossils,  e.  g.,  Microtherium  Reuggeri^  and 
a  small  rodent,  Titanomys,  are  also  specifically  the  same  with  mam- 
malia  of  the  Mayence  basin.     The  Hytenodony  a  remarkable  car- 
nivorous genus,  is  represented  by  more  than  one  speeies,  and  the 
oldest  representative  of  the  genus  Machatrodus  has  been  discovered 
in  these  beds  in  Auvergne.    The  first  of  these,  Hy<enodim^  also  occurs 
in  the  English  Middle-Eocene  marls   of  Hordwell   cliff,   Hamp- 
shire, considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Bembridge  limestone,  with 
Paleotheria.     Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Limagne  rocks  have  been  correctly  referred  by  French  geologists 
to  their  Middle  Tertiary,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  is  cidled 
Upper  Eocene  in  this  work* 
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CkMfdL— A  tnAmUr  fommtloiiy  of  about  the  Mune  tge  and 
i«rf  ttudogoua  to  tiiat  of  AiiTergiie^  is  sitoated  in  the  department  of 
Anito  Loiie^  near  the  town  of  Le  Paj,  in  YeUj ;  and  another  oecan 
Mir  AnriDaOy  in  CantaL  The  leading  featnre  of  the  formation  last 
MOlionedt  aa  distingaiflhed  from  those  of  AnTorgne  and  Vek j,  ia  the 
abondanee  of  eilez  anoeiated  with  ealcareooa  marls  and 


The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  diyisions ;  the  lower, 
Qosposed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  daj,  such  as  might  hare  been  derived 
ftm  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition  of  the  granitic  schists  of 
the  surroonding  coontry ;  the  upper  system,  consisting  of  sificeons 
ttdetleareoaa  marlsb  contains  sabordinately  gypsum,  silex,  and  lime- 
itoiie. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Cantal,  and  its 
•eoompanying  flint,  to  the  upper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructire, 
ndwdl  calculated  to  put  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ng  too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  abne  as  a  safe  criterion  of 
idadteage. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west^  we  pass  orer  great 
bithy  plains,  where  the  sterile  mica-schist  is  barely  covered  with 
Tcgetstion.  Near  Ttrac^  and  between  Li^Capelle  and  "Viscamp^  the 
m&ee  ia  strewed  over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black 
n  ibe  interiOT,  but  with  a  white  external  coating ;  others  stained 
whh  tints  of  ydlow  and  red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint 
gtiTd  of  our  chalk  districts.  When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus 
nmounced  our  approach  to  a  new  formation,  we  arrive  at  leng^  at 
^  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
^Mch  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  resting  on  mica- 
schist  ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet,  Leybros,  and  Bruel,  a 
^liite  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
Mowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with  broken  flint, 
Boarl,  and  dark  vegetable  mound.  In  these  cavities  we  recognize  an 
exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  furrowed 
^ue  of  oar  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
^og  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a 
light  in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at 
kogth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  cal- 
ctreous  marl,  in  horizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular 
hjen  of  fliut  in  nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an 
opaque  white  colour,  like  the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our 
chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous 
matter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those 
legions  were  so  long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated 
the  springs  with  mineral  matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of 
lava.  It  is  well  known  that  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many 
other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solution;  and  it  has  been  lately 
affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is  capable  of  dissolving 
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quartzoee  rocks  without  the  aid  of  anj  slkaline  or  other  flax.* 
Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  immediatelj  part 
with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  bj 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  AnriDic 
might  convej  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white 
chalk  of  Europe  ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  com- 
position to  the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  flints  of  the  Gmtal 
seed-vessels  of  the  freshwater  Chara,  instead  of  the  marine 
zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk  flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet 
with  shells  of  Limnea,  Planorbis,  and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposition. — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marb 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  onequivociJ 
manner,  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacus- 
trine series  were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  we 
find  an  assemblage  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  t 
depth  of  at  least  60  feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  sn 
sometimes  contained  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  ire 
separated,  we  see  preserved  in  every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems 
of  Chares,  or  other  plants,  or  sometimes  myriads  of  small  Paimdaut 
and  other  freshwater  shells.  These  minute  foliations  of  the  marl  re- 
semble precisely  some  of  the  recent  laminated  beda  of  the  Scotch 
marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  each  con- 
taining a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past.  The  different  layen 
may  be  grouped  together  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composidon  and 
colour,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally  there 
is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find 
several  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such 
materials,  for  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the 
whole  sometimes  covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic 
lava.f 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of 
the  most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up!  When  we 
desire  to  classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of 
strata  in  the  aggregate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of 
their  formation,  and  to  explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of 
the  minute  subdivisions  of  which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must 
bear  in  mind  how  many  thin  leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  contain- 
ing the  remains  of  myriads  of  testacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter 
into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum,  and  how  vast  a  succession  of 
these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group !  We  must  remember,  also, 
that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  which  rises 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Aurillac,  are  themselves  equally 

*  See  Proceedings  of  Royal  Soc.,  No.    Lacustrcs  Tertiairesdn  Cantal,  &c.  Ajul 
44.  p.  233.  dcs  Sci  Nat  Oct.  1829. 

t  Lycll  and  Morchison,  sor  les  Depots 
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Aemnlt  of  saooeanTe  accumulation,  eonristing  of  reiterated  sheets 
cf  hTi|  showers  of  Bcoriae,  and  ejected  fragments  of  rock. — Lastly, 
ve  fflust  not  forget  that  continents  and  monntain-chainsy  colossal  as 
ire  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  manj 
sneh  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

BardeamXf  Aix,  &c. — The  Upper  Eocene  strata  in  the  Bordeaux 
ktm  are  represented,  according  to  M.  Raulin,  by  the  Falun  de 
lepgnan,  and  the  underlying  limestone  of  St  liac»ire.  By  many, 
koweTer,  the  upper  of  these^  or  the  leognan  beds,  are  considered  to 
be  no  older  than  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  The  freshwater  strata  of 
Aix«en-FtoTenoe  are  probably  Upper  Eocene ;  also  the  tertiary  rocks 
of  Malta,  Crete,  Cerigo^  and  those  of  many  parts  of  Grreece  and 
oUier  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 

Nebraska^  United  Suues. — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  near  the  Platte  Elver,  lat  42^  N.,  a  tertiary 
finmation  occurs,  consisting  of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous 
cUf,  described  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen*,  in  which  many  bones  of 
extmct  quadrupeds,  and  of  chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms, 
tre  met  with.  Amoag  these.  Dr.  Leidy  recognizes  a  gigantic 
Paktotheriumf  larger  than  any  of  the  Parisian  species ;  several  species 
of  the  genus  Orcodon^  Leidj^  uniting  the  characters  of  pachyderms 
ind  ruminants ;  JEueroiapkui^  another  new  genus  of  the  same  mixed 
character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  sub-genus  Aeerothermm^ 
VL  Upper  Eocene  form  of  Europe  before  mentioned ;  two  of  ArchaO' 
^erium^  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Ck^trapotamus  and  Ifyraeoiherium ; 
tlso  Pahroiherium^  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to  Dorcatheriumj 
Kiop;  also  Agrioekagus  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  allied  to  Mery^ 
^opotamui  of  Falconer  and  Cautley;  and,  lastly,  a  large  carni- 
vorous animal  of  the  genus  Macairodus^  the  most  ancient  example  of 
^hich  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  Auvergne. 
"^e  turtles  are  referred  to  the  genus  Testudo^  but  have  some  affinity 
^  &»^.  On  the  whole,  this  formation  has,  I  believe,  been  correctly 
deferred  by  American  writers  to  the  Eocene  period,  in  conformity 
^ith  the  classification  adopted  by  me,  but  would,  I  conceive,  be 
<^Ued  Lower  Miocene  by  those  who  apply  that  term  to  all  strata 
aewer  than  the  Paris  gypsum. 

*  Darid  Dale  Owen,  GeoL  Surrey  of  Wiscooihi,  &c.:  Philad.  1S52. 
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CHAPTER  XYL 

MIDDLE  AND  LOWER  EOCENE  WOSMATIOVB, 

Middle  Eocene  strata  of  England — Flnvio-marine  seriei  in  the  Ide  of  YH^  and 
Hampshire — Saccetsire  groups  of  Eocene  Mammalia — FoibIs  of  Barton  Ckj— 
Shells,  nummolites,  fishes,  and  reptiles  of  the  Bagshoc  and  Brackleaham  beds— 
Lower  Eocene  strata  of  England — Fossil  plants  and  sheUs  of  tfaa  London  Clsj 
proper — Strata  of  Eyson  in  Suffolk — Fossil  monkej  and  opoHom — Ftastk 
clajs  and  sands — llianet  sands — Middle  Eocene  foimationa  of  IVanoe— 
Gjpseoos  series  of  Montmartre  and  extinct  qnadmpeds — Caleaire  grossier— 
Miliolites — Lower  Eocene  in  France — Nummnlitic  formations  of  Europe  and 
Asia — Their  wide  extent — referable  to  the  Middle  Eocene  period — Eocene 
strata  in  the  United  States — Section  at  Claiborne,  Alahama — Ooloasal  cetacean 
—  Orbitoid  limestone — Bnrr  stone. 

The  strata  next  in  order  in  tho  descending  series  are  those  which  I 
term  Middle  Eocene.  In  the  accompanying  map,  the  poutioa  of 
seyeral  Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thaiiiei» 


Fig.  isi.  . 
Map  of  the  principal  tertiary  baalni  of  the  Eoceoe  period. 


Hypogfne  rork*  rnul  •trnta 
oldiM-  thiin  the  Devonian 
or  Old  Red  seriei. 


Ei)cene  fonnations 


N.  B.  The  rpare  left  blank  U  occupied  br  Mcondarr  formationi  tram  the  DevoDlan  or  oU  red 
sandttone  to  the  chalk  incluiive. 

part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  country  round 
Paris.  The  three  last-mentioned  areas  contain  some  marine  and 
freshwater  formations,  wliich  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Upper 
Eocene,  but  their  superficial  extent  in  this  part  of  Europe  is  in- 
significant. 

ENGLISH   MIDDLE   EOCENE   FORMATIONS. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  succession  of  the  strata 
found  in  the  Tertiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins.     (See  also  Table,  p.  105.  et  seq,) 
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A.    HeBiMBdbedi^U«ofWi|K*M«b(m.p.  IM.  - 
■tofUeor'Wigtil  - 


&  I.  Oitane  flc  Bt  Hik^  Seriei^  — ih 

&  I.  Emiaa  8«riM,— Lde  (tf  Wiglit,  mnd  Htxdmll  OUT,  Hut*  - 

R  L  BhAob  HOI  Modi  nd  Bnton  CU7,— Iile  of  WifK  ud 

BMonCKfl^BuU  •  -  '• 

KLB^kot    and  BneUMlum   Bmdi    nd   CI171,  — liuidcn 


C.L  LoadoB  <a>r  (MiMmd  BogiMrbada,— London  ud  Hnta 

VAm antosoo 

ClRutie    and  Mottted  CUji  and  Sudi  (Wooliricli    and 

Raadlng  Kitei), — London  and  BaoH  baiini       -  -    100 

C  I.  TbMoeL  Sandi,  —  BacnlTon,  Kent,  and    Butem  pan  of 

London  baain       -  -  -  -  -  ~      f 

The  true  pUce  of  the  Bagabot  BuidB,  B.  fi.  in  tlie  abare  aeriea,  and 
<f  the  Tfauiet  Bands,  C.  8.,  was  flnt  accnratelj  ascertained  Ij  Mr. 
P^wtmch  in  1847  and  18£2.  The  troe  relatire  poeition  of  tbs 
Henptiead  beds,  A^  of  tbe  Bembridge,  K  1.,  and  of  the  Osborne  or 
St.  Helen's  aeries,  B.  2^  were  not  made  out  in  a  sadsfactoiy  manner 
tiUFrafeBSor  Forbes  studied  tbem  in  detul  in  1852. 

Bmliri^  Mrit$,  E  I.  —  These  beds  are  above  100  feet  thick. 
■>id,ubef(we  stated  (p.  188.),pass  upwards  into  the  Hempstead  beds, 
with  vhieh  thej  are  cmformable,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
Thej  conaist  of  marls,  cla^s,  and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish, 
ud  marine  origin.  Some  of  the  moat  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena 
n^utricua  rar.,  and  Paludina  Unfa,  fig.  1?5.  p.  194.,  are  common  to 
tliis  u)d  to  the  overljing  Hempstead  series.  The  following  are  the 
nbdiTisionB  described  1^  Professor  Forbes ;  — 

*■  l^pper  marla,  diatingiiiihad  bj  the  aliandance  of  MAaua  turriSuiaia,  Fotbei 

{fig.  i8a.> 


loTTVliDwr. 

1  y>j  CerilkiwK  fttOabSe,  Cfirm  ptJehra,  ftc,  and 
by  the  reniainB  of  Tmrngx  (ne  tig.  1B3.> 
'  wm  marl*,  often  aboiuidiDg  in  a  peculiar  xpeciei  of  i^itcr,  and  aceonpsnied 

bj  CcrtfU^  MytSi,  an  Area,  a  JViimb,  Ice 
^  Abridge  limeMoneik  compact  avBm.cdloni«d  UmeMmwi   altanatbig  wtA 
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dialM  and  iuit%  b  all  of  wblch  Und-ihella  ars  "■■" ™"i  tapediHj  m  ieoM, 
near  Ttnnooth.  and  hare  been  dcaciibed  by  Mr.  Edwvdi.  Tba  Si£mm  d- 
fytitm*,  ig.  184^  and  Hdii  aecbua,  flg.  ISSu,  are  among  ia  betf  faiawii  Ind- 


vhfenltriL    n**;lirilr^ 


■helll.     PnUmaorlfndiru.flg.  ISfi^  li  alio  of  ftvqaent occmmire.    Oneirfilx* 
bandi  it  flllad  whb  a  little  globnbw  PoUno.    Among  the  freehwatcr  polmo 


nifcra,  Zfimta  kmgumta  (flg.lBB.)  and  Piauriu  diten  (Bg.  IBT.)  are  tin 
moat  gcnerallf  diNribatcd  :  the  luter  npreienti  or  takei  the  place  of  iSe 
naiorbu  aum^Aalat  (no  fig.  193.),  of  the  mon  ancient  EeadoD  aeriok  Ohva 
tubavtdata  (flg.  IBS.)  Is  the  ch>ract«d*tic  Bembridge  gyrogonita. 

From  this  rormatian  on  the  sborea  of  Whitecliff  B&y,  Dr.  Hantell 
obtained  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Ftabellaria  LamantmiM, 
Brong.,  a  plant  first  obtained  from  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  well-known  building>«tone  of  Binatead,  near 
Rjde,  a  limestone  with  numerous  hollows  caused  by  Cyrena  which 
have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds  of  their  sheila,  belongs  to  this 
sabdivision  of  the  Bembridge  series.  In  the  same  Binstead  stone  Mr. 
Pratt  and  the  Rev,  Darwin  Fox  first  discorered  the  remains  of  mam 
malia  characteristic  of  the  gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  FalaotkenitM 
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f^  »>•  nu^titiM,  (fig.  191.)  P.  ntedmm,  P.mmwj,  P.mirni- 

mwH,  P.  eurtam,  P.  eranum:  also  Anoplotherium 
communt  (fig.I90.),  A.  Mteundarium,  Dichobunt 
cervinum,  and  Ckteropotarnvg  Cuvieri.  The  genuB 
Paleothere,  above  alluded  to,  resembled  tbcliviug 
tapir  in  the  form  of  the  bead,  and  in  having  a 
short  proboscis,  but  its  molar  teeth  were  more  lilie 
those  of  the  rbiDoceroa  (see  fig.  1 90.).  Paleotke- 
rium  magnum  was  of  the  size  of  a  horse,  three  or 
wigbL  four  feet  high.  The  annexed  woodcut^  Bg.  191., 
the  restorations  which  Cuvier  attcoipted  of  the  outline  of 


'tif  litinp  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton.  As 
iW  cfriicftl  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so  far  as  our 
toon- led !;t.  extends,  ia  far  more  limited  than  that  of  the  teslacea ; 
•W  occurrence  of  60  many  species  at  Binatead,  agreeing  with  fossils 
of  ilj^  Paris  gypsum,  strengthens  the  evidence  derived  from  shells 
'od  plants  of  the  synchronism  of  the  two  formations. 

Osborne  or  St.  Helen'a  ierU»,  B.  2.  —  This  group  is  of  fresh  and 
•"'Mkish -water  origin,  and  very  variable  in  mineral  character  and 
ftifiness.  Near  Ryde,  it  supplies  a  freestone  much  used  for  building, 
""1  called  by  Prof.  Forbes  the  Nettlestone  grit.  In  one  part  ripple- 
"'iHied  flag-stones  occur,  and  rocks  with  furoidsl  markings.  The 
'"borne  beds  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  species  of  Paludina,  Me- 
^^i",  and  Melanoptii,  as  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Chara. 

ffeadon  teriet,  B.  3.  —  These  beds  are  seen  both  at  the  east 
""J  west  extremities  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  also  in  Hordwell 
^^^i,  Hants.  Everywhere  FtanorbU  euomphalut,  flg.  193.,  cljarac- 
'^zea  the  freshwater  deposits,  just  as  the  allied  form,  P.  ducvt, 
H-  187.,  does  (he  Bembridge  limestone.  The  brackish-water  beds 
"^tun  Potonuymya  plana,  Cerilhium  mutabile,  and  C.  einelum 
(fig-  44.  p.  30,),  and  the  marine  beds  Feniw  (or  Cytherea)  I'ncniMata, 
*  species  common  to  the  Limbui^  beds  and  Gr6s  de  Fontainebleau, 
"'  the  Upper  Eocene  series.    The  prevalence  of  salt-water  r 
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is  most  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  centnl  parts  of  the  fonnstioa. 
Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoin  on  the  Isle  of  Wight^  first 


Fiff.  in. 


Flff.l9ti 


PlamarhiM  fnomphahu.  Sow.       J?Wijr  Uihprimtkiea,  S«t.    Hoidoo  Hill.  Uto  of  ^V||lil; 
ll«adon  Hill.    |diain.  ancrHordwell  ClIflT,  Hanu— i' 


separated  the  whole  into  a  lower  freshwater,  an  upper  marine,  and  is 
upper  freshwater  division. 

Among  the  shells  which  arc  widely  distributed  through  the  Heidoi 
steries  are  Neritina  concava,  (fig.  194.),  Lymnea  caudata  (fig.  195.)^  tod 
Cerithium  concarum  (fig.  196.).  Helix  labyrinikieOj  Saj  (fig.  193.)k 


Fig.  VM. 


Fig.  I»5. 


Flf.196. 


0% 


Sfritimi  amrnra. 
Headoii  Seriei. 


Headon  Beds. 


Ceritkhm 
Headoa 


a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered  in  tbis 
series  by  Mr.  Wood  in  Hordwell  Cliff.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Headon 
Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  occon 
in  the  newer  Bembridgc  series,  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  u 
Eocene  fossil  of  a  species  still  living,  though,  as  usual  in  such  caseS) 
having  no  local  connexion  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the 
species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met 
with  in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  of^en  spelt),  near  Ly- 
mington,  Hants,  where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr. 
Searles  Wood,  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.     To  the 
latter  we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds  *,  as  well  as 
for  the  discovery  of  a  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia, 
chelonians,  and  fish  ;  also  for  first  calling  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  these  vertebrata  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Bern- 
bridge  beds.     Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hordwell  are  Ihiuduta 
lenta  and  various  species  of  Lf/mnetis,  Planorbis,  Mehtnia^  Cyciiu^  and 
Unio,  Potomomj/ay  DreissenOy  &c. 


*  Bolletin  Soc.  Geol.  dc  France,  1858,  p.  191. 
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Among  the  chelonianB  we  find  a  species  of  Emys,  and  no  less  than 
■ix  iqiKies  of  Ttionyx;  among  tUe  saurians  an  slligator  and  a 
crocodile;  among  ttie  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  (/b> 
i^ryt,  Owen] ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Hr.  Wood 
hiTs  found  the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus 
JUpdodett*  or  bony  pike  of  the  American  rivers.  This  same  genus 
of  freshwater  ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  tlie  Hempstead  beds 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Hordwell,  and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds.  The  latter 
Woag  to  the  genera  Paloplotherium  of  Owen,  Anoploiherium, 
■AnAraeoAeriuni,  Dichodon^oi  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered  hy 
lit.  A.  U.  Falconer),  Diekobune,  Spalacodon,  and  Hyeenodon.  The 
latter  offers,  I  believe,  the  oldest  known  example  of  a  true  carni- 
Tvoas  mammal  in  the  series  of  British  fossils,  although  I  attach  vcrj' 
littls  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact,  because  herbivorous  species 
an  those  most  eat^y  met  with  in  a  fossil  state  in  all  save  cavern 
deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however,  this  fauna  deserves 
■wtiw.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably  lower  that  that  of  the 
Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  from  which  it  differs  almost  as  much 
in  apecies  as  it  does  from  the  still  more  ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower 
Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  It  therefore  teaches  us 
wbit  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assemblages  of  mammalia  flou- 
nibed  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

Utn/  of  the  marine  shells  of  the  brackisbwater  beds  of  the 
sboTe  series,  both  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Hordwell  Cliff,  are 
wnmoD  to  the  underlying  Barton  clay;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
*n  some  freshwater  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  obovala,  whieii  are 
•wmnoii  to  the  Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of 
tile  Sl  Helen's  series.  The  white  and  green  marls  of  the  Headon 
*wifa,  and  some  of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  the 
Mcene  strata  of  France  in  mineral  character  and  colour  in  so 
linking  a  manner,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was 
''criTed  from  the  sarac  region  or  produced  contemporaneously  under 
**!  similar  geographical  circumstances. 

Both  in  HordweU  Cliff  and  in  the  Islo  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds 

'^'ton  irbice  sands,  the  upper  member  of  the  Barton  series,  b.  4., 

ifH  to  be  mentioned. 

Siadon  Hilt  lands  and  Barton  clay,  B.  4.  (Table,  p.  209.)  — 

'^'W.       In  one  of  the  upper  and  sandy  beds  of  tliis  formation 

Dr.  Wright  found   Ckama  squamosa  in  great   plenty. 

The  same  sands  contain  impressions  of  many  murine 

sheila  (especially  in  Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the 

upper  Bagshot  sands  afterwards  to  be  described.     The 

underlying  Barton  clay  has  yielded  about  209  marine 

shells,  more  than  half  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Frest- 

wich,  peculiar ;  and  only  eleven  common  to  the  London 

^•■■•irMwi*  clayproper,  (C.l.  p.  209.,)  being  in  the  proportion  of  only 

*™'°-        5  per  cent     On  the  other  band,  70  of  them  agree  with 

'^t  Btiells  of  the  eakaire  grottier  of  France.     It  is  nearly  a  century 
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since  Brander  published,  in  1766,  an  account  of  the  orguiic  remain 
collected  from  these  Barton  and  Hordwell  eliffa,  and  hin  excellea 
figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in  the  British  Uuseum  arejustl; 
admired  by  conchologisis  for  their  accurmcy. 

SHELLS  or  TBS  BABTON  CLAT,  HAim. 

Certain   foraminifera  called  Nnmmulitea  begin,  when  we  stud; 
tho  tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  fin 


appearance  in  these  Barton  heds.  A  small  species  called  J^^ttnumiKtet 
variotaria  is  found  both  on  the  ITampahire  coast  and  in  beds  of  the 
same  age  in  Wliitcclifi*  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Several  mariDi 
shells,  such  as  Corbula  pisum,  ore  common  to  the  Barton  beds  loi 
the  Hempstead  or  Upper  I'^ccnc  series,  and  a  still  greater  numbei 
as  before  stated,  are  common  to  the  Headon  series. 

Soffg/totand  lirackletham  beds,  B.  5. — The  Bagshot  beds,  consistini 
chielly  of  siliceous  sand,  occupy  extensive  tracts  round  Bagshot,  i 
Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Ilarapaliire.  They  may  be  separate 
into  three  divisions,  tlie  upper  and  low«r  consisting  of  light  yelloi 
snnds,  and  the  central  of  darli  green  sands  and  brown  clays,  the  whol 
reposing  on  the  London  clay  proper.*  The  uppermost  division) 
probably  of  about  the  some  age  as  the  Barton  aeries.     Althoog 

*  Pnttwich,  Qoart.  OeoL  Jonca.  joLui.  p.  SBt, 
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-    tlw  Bigi&ot  beds  ue  naoaOj  devoid  of  fosails,  thej  contun  mmM 
Adb  in  Bome  pluei^  among  which  Veiurieardia  pUotieoUa  (see  flg. 


CmWIItflmintIn,  Dwh^M. 


106.)  ii  ibondan^  with  TitrrUdla  mlei/era  and  J<rummHlite>  limi- 
fM.   (See  fig.  210.  p.  216.). 

AtBrackleihun  Ba^,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteristic 
iheUa  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  series  are  best  seen ;  among 
ttben,  the  huge  CmiAiMM  giganttum,  so  conspicuous  in  the  calcaire 
pmner  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  2  feet  in  length.  The 
ToUtei  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lunulitea 
■td  corab,  seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  pre- 
'*fltd,  which  is  borne  oat  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent,  PalaophiM 
ftp*«»  (aee  flg.  207.),  exceeding,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  20  feet 


"*  Inigth,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber,  and 
"yilrua  The  compressed  fomf  and  diminutive  siie  of  certain  caudal 
**^bne  indicate  so  much  analc^  with  Hydrus  as  to  induce  the 
nnnterian  professor  to  prononncc  this  extinct  ophidian  to  have  been 
"^i^.*  He  had  previonsly  combated  with  much  success  the  evi- 
*'ioe  advanced  to  prove  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of 
"S^  Ka-serpents  in  our  own  times,  bnt  he  now  contends  for  the 
""ner  exiiteQce  in  the  British  Eocene  seas,  of  less  gigantic  serpents, 

*  TalmnL  &0C  Monogr^ih.  Bept.  pC  U.  p.  11. 
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when  the  climate  was  probablj  more  genial ;  for  amongst  the  com- 
panions of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct  Gsvia 
{GavialU  Dixoni,  OwenX  and  numerous  fish,  such  as  now  frequem 
the  seas  of  wann  latitudes,  as  the  sword-fiah  (see  fig.  208.),  aQ< 
gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Mylici>ale$  (see  lig.  209.). 


The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Carcharodon,  Otodut,  Lanma, 
Galeocerdo,  and  others,  are  abundant.    (See  figs.  2]  1,  212,  213,  214.) 


Tbe  Nummulilei  Imvigata  (see  fig.  210.),  so  characteristic  of  the  lowei 
beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier  in  Franco,  where  it  sometimes  formi 
stony  layers,  as  near  Compiegne,  is  very  common  at  Bracklesham,  tc^ 
ther  with  N.  Mcabra  and  N.  variolaria.  Out  of  193  species  of  teslacef 
procured  from  tlieBngshot  andBraeklesharobedsin  England,  126occui 
in  the  calcaire  grossier  in  France.  It  was  elearly  therefore  coeval  witl 
that  part  of  the  Parisian  series  more  nearly  thiui  with  any  other. 
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lOWEB  EOCENE  FORMATIONS  OF  ENOI.AND. 

iMdm  Clay  proper  (C.  1.  Table,  p.  209.).— This  formation  under- 
lin  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluish-gray 
tbj,  mtb  lajera  of  concretions  called  septario,  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  brown  claj,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  sea- 
difi  near  Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  E^ez  coast,  to  be  used 
tbrmaking  Roman  cenient.  The  principal  localities  of  fossib  in  the 
LoadoQ  clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
ud  Bognor  in  Hampshiro.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Sir.  Prestwich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcairo  groesicr  (from  which  600 
^cies  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  "  Lits  Co- 
qaiUiera  "  (p.  229.),  in  which  only  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
tlian  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty 
rhich  M.  Adolphe  Srongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighbourhoods  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
fo!sil  species  of  the  island  of  Sheppey,  he  observes,  indicate  a  much 
more  iropical  climate  than  the  Eocene  Flora  of  France.  Now  the 
latter  has  been  derived  principally  from  the  gypseous  series,  and  resem- 
bles tlie  vegetation  of  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  rather  than 
lliiil  of  an  equatorial  region ;  whereas  the  older  flora  of  Sheppey 
fig.  »so.  belongs  to  an    antecedent  epoch,   separated 

from  the  period  of  the  Paris  gypsum  by 
all  the  calcaire  grossier  and  Bagshot  series  — 
in  short,  by  the  whole  nummulitic  formation 
properly  so  called. 

Mr.  liowerbank,  in  a  valuable  publication 
on  the  fossil  fruits  and  seeds  of  the  island  of 
Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no  leas 
than  thirteen  fruits  of  palms  of  the  recent 
type  Nipa,  now  only  found  in  the  Molucca 
and  Philippine  islands  and  in  Bengal  (see 
fig.  220.).  In  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr. 
"'  Hooker  observed  the  large  nuts  of  Nipa 
fruticam  floating  in  such  numbers  in  the 
rarious  arma  of  that  great  river,  as  to  obstruct  the  paddle-wheels  of 
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Steam-boats.  These  plants  are  allied  to  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  on  the  or::*® 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Pandanus,  or  screw-pine.  The  frui  "^^^ 
of  other  palms  besides  those  of  the  cocoa-nut  tribe  are  abo  met  wifc:.  li 
in  the  clay  of  Sheppey ;  also  three  species  of  Anona,  or  cust 
apple  ;  and  cucurbitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family) 
in  considerable  abundance.  Fruits  of  various  species  of  Acacia  are  i 
profusion,  and  these,  although  less  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a 
climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these 
table  productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles  ar^  d 
turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dr.  Conybeare  has  remarked,  mik.  ^t 
have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.     Of  turtles  there  we  'mre 
numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera.     These  are,  for  the  mc^-  st 
part,  not  equal  in  size  to  the  largest  living  tropical  turtles.     A  s^  si- 
snake,  which  must  have  been  13  feet  long,  of  the  genus  PahBop^^  is 
before  mentioned  (p.  2 15.),  has  also  been  described  by  Prof.  Owen  frcz>xii 
Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Bracklesham.    A  true  croc^o- 
dile,  tilao,  CrocodiluSy  toliapicus^  and  another  saurian  more  nearly  all^^d 
to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils ;  also  the  relics  of  aeve^ral 
birds  and  quadrupeds.     One  of  these  last  belongs  to  the  new  gen.  us 
Hyracotherium  of  Owen,  allied  to  the  Hyrar,  Hog,  and  Chaeropo- 
tamus ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon;  a  third,  a  pachyderm  called  O^T-y- 
phodon  eoc(Bnus  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing  tapir.     All  tb^se 
animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river  which 
floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.     They  imply  the  existence  of"  « 
mammiferous   fauna  antecedent  to    the   period  when    nummulites 
flourished   in   Europe   and  Asia,   and  therefore  before  the   Alp^ 
Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain-chains  now  forming  the  backbones  ^^ 
great  continents,  were  raised  from  the  deep ;  nay,  even  before  a  pa-rt 
of  the  constituent  rocky  masses  now  entering  into  the  central  ridg^^ 
of  these  chains  had  been  deposited  in  the  sea. 

The  marine  shells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  ^^' 
rivable  from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favour  of  a  high  temperature. 
Thus  many  species  of  Conus  and  Voluta  occur,  a  large  Cypr^^> 
C,  oviformis,  a  very  large  Rostellaria^  (fig.  223.),  a  species  of  CarMrC^^' 
laria,  six  species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  225.),  besides  other  cephalopoda 
of  extinct  genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  ^^^ 
Belosepia*  (fig.  226.)  Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  shells  *^ 
Leda  amygdaloides  (fig.  227.)  and  Axinus  angvlatus  (fig.  228.),  »^*^ 
among  the  Radiata  a  star-fish  called  Astropecten  (fig.  229.). 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  by  a  sword-fish  {Tetraptertis p^^^' 
cuSf  Agassiz),  about  8  feet  long,  and  a  stiw-fish  (PrisHs  bmdc^'^^^ 
Ag.\  about  10  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  Bri*^* 
seas.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than  50  species  of  fish  have  been.  ^^' 
scribed  by  M.  Agassiz  from  these  beds  in  Sheppey,  and  they  indic'^^^' 
in  his  opinion,  a  warm  climate. 

♦  For  description  of  Eocene  Cephalopoda,  see  Monograph  by  F.  E.  Edir**"    *• 
Falasontograph.  Soc  1849. 
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Strata  of  Kyton  in  Suffolk.  —  At  EjBon,  k  few  milea  eut  of 
"  ocdbridge,  a  bed  of  Eo«ene  clay,  12  feet  thick,  anderlies  the  red 
*^^S-  Beneftth  it  is  a  deposit  of  jellow  and  vhite  sand,  of  con- 
f  "lertble  interest,  in  conteqiieDce  of  manj  pecolimr  fosriU  contained 
"^  't-    Ita  geological  position  is  probably  tl>e  hmert  part  of  tba 
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London  clay  proper.     In  this  sand  has  been  found  the  first  example 

of  a  fossil  quadrumanons  animal  discovered 
^***  ^^'  in  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  teeth  and  part 

si>A  ^93      ^^  ^  j^^>  8^0^"  ^7  Prof.  Owen  to  belong 

^^^  to  a  monkey  of  the  genus  Macacus  (see  fig. 

Molar  of  monkey  (Maeaeui).      230.).     The  mammiferous  fossils,  first  met 

with  in  the  same  bed,  were  those  of  an 

opossum  {Didelphys)  (see  fig.  231.),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig. 

232.),  together  with  many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the   shark  family. 

Fig.  231.  Mr.  Colchester  in    1840  obtained  other 

mammalian  relics  from  Kyson,  among 
which  Prof.  Owen  has  recognized  several 
teeth  of  the  genus  Hyracotheriumj  and 
the  vertebras  of  a  large  serpent,  probably 
a  Palcpophis,  As  the  remains  both  of 
Molar  looth  yd  part  arj.wofopoi«iin.^jjg  Hyrocotherium  and  PaUEophU  were 

p.    J32  afterwards  met  with  in  the  London  clay, 

as  before  remarked,  these  fossils  con- 
firmed the  opinion  previously  entertained, 
that  the  Kyson  sand  belongs  to  the  Eocene 
period.  The  Macacus^  therefore,  con- 
Moiart  of  iniectiToroui  bata,  stitutcs  thc  first  example  of  any  quadra- 
From  KyJlTn;  Suffolk.  mauous  animal  occurring  in  strata  so  oM 

as  the  Eocene,  or  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the 
equator  as  lat.  52''  N.  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1836  that  the 
existence  of  any  fossil  quadrumana  was  brought  to  light.  Since  tb»t 
period  they  have  been  discovered  in  France,  India,  and  Brazil 

Piastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C  2.  p.  209.). —  The  clays 
called  plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  day,  received 
their  name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery. 
Beds  of  the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  Plre»t« 
wich)  are  used  for  the  like  purposes  in  England.f 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  cha- 
racter than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our 
own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — accumu- 
lations of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones, 
some  of  them  piliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sand- 
stone, and  sometimes  of  pure  fiint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the 
various  members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle 
their  respective  ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and 
London,  a  continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by 
the  coming  in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others;  and 
contemporaneous  changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in 
progress  in  consequence  of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and 
bottom  of  the  sea.     A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  time  was 

♦  Annals  of  Nat  Hist  vol  iv.  No.  23.  Nov.  1839. 
t  Frcstwich,  Waterbearing  Strata  of  London,  1S51. 
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ooetnonallj  represented  in  one  area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  estuary, 
in  A  third  by  the  sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both 
areas  of  a  marine  character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one, 
and  deep  sea  in  another,  producing  a  want  of  agreement  in  the  state 
of  animal  life. 

But  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eocene  series  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
for,  whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or 
Puis,  we  recognize  everywhere  the  same  mineral  character.  This 
imifonnity  of  aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated, 
once  the  beds  consist  simply  of  sand,  mottled  clays,  and  well*rolled 
flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  an  egg.  These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
in  contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  London  basin,  at  Reading, 
Blackheath,  and  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of 
OTSters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacinay  so  common 
in  France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  edulina^  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  same  beds  at 
Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five  full- 
grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they 
had  commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to 
it  through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea 
distinguishes  this  member  of  the  series.  Among  the  latter,  Melania 
^inata  (see  ^g,  234.)  and  Cyrena  cuneiformis  (see  ^g.  233.)  are 


Fig.  333. 


Fig.  234. 


Cgrena  ennriformft,  Mia.  Con. 
Natural  lize. 


Melania  inqminata.  Dm.    Nat.  sue. 
Syn.  Cerithium  meliinoidrSt  Min.  Con. 


,^^*^  common,  as  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  France.  Tliey 
.^'^Tly  indicate  points  where  rivers  entered  the  Eocene  sea.  Usually 
^^e  is  a  mixture  of  brackish,  freshwater,  and  marine  shells,  and 
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sometimes,  as  at  Woolwich,  proofs  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having 
successively  prevailed  on  the  same  spot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Woolwich,  Mr.  Do  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and 
pointed  out  to  me,  a  layer  cf  sand  associated  with  well-rounded  flint 
pebbles  in  which  numerous  individuals  of  the  Cyrena  iellinella  were 
seen  standing  endwise  with  both  their  valves  united,  the  posterior 
extremity  of  each  shell  being  uppermost,  as  would  happen  if  the 
mollusks  had  died  in  their  natural  position.  *I  have  described*  a 
bank  of  sandy  mud,  in  the  delta  of  the  Alabama  river  at  Mobile,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  in  1846  I  dug  out  at  low 
tide  specimens  of  living  species  of  Cyrena  and  of  a  Gnaihodony  which 
were  similarly  placed  with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position  which 
enables  the  animal  to  protrude  its  siphon  upwards,  and  draw  in  or 
reject  water  at  pleasure.  The  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  fresh,  bat 
sometimes  brackish.  At  Woolwich  a  body  of  river-water  must  have 
flowed  permanently  into  the  sea  where  the  Cyrente  lived,  and  they 
may  have  been  killed  suddenly  by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which 
invaded  the  spot  when  the  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of 
land  took  place.  Traced  in  one  direction,  or  eastward  towards 
Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds  assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  cha- 
racter ;  while  in  an  opposite,  or  south-western  direction,  they  become, 
as  near  Chelsea  and  other  places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  Cnio, 
PaludinQy  and  layers  of  lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient 
river  seems  clearly  to  have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  site 
of  the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the 
theory  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea 
at  different  periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  (k^p 
water,  the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group 
appeared  strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundred?  of 
feet  of  London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in 
deep  salt  water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the 
same  underlying  formation  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Black- 
heatli,  near  London,  a  thickness  of  50  feet,  indicate  the  proximity  of 
land,  wliere  the  flints  of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles* 
and  spread  continuously  over  wide  spaces.  Such  shingle  always 
appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or 
in  the  Hampshire  or  London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  did 
not  constitute  simply  narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might  look 
for  on  an  ancient  sea-shore.  In  reply,  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested 
that  such  zones  of  shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  period  of  the  Tlianct  sands  (C.  3.  p.  209.),  and  w^hile  the 
land  was  sinking  the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed 
simultaneously  over  considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual 
submergence  to  the  action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occaaionalW 
by  tidal  currents  and  river  floods. 

Thanet  sands  (C.  3.  p.  209.).  —  The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 

*  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol.  IL  pi  104^ 
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Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with 
the  chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  memher  of  the 
British  Eocene  series.  But  in  other  points  another  formation  of 
marine  origin,  characterized  hj  a  somewhat  different  assemblage  of 
organic  remains,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Pl*e8twich  to  intervene 
between  the  chalk  and  the  Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has 
proposed  the  name  of  '*  Thanet  Sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  sea-coast 
between  Heme  Bay  and  the  Beculvers,  where  they  consist  of  sands 
with  a  few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain  among 
other  fossils  Pholadomya  cuneata,  Cyprina  MarrisH^  Corbula  longi' 
rosiriSj  Scalaria  BowerbankU,  &c.  The  greatest  thickness  of  these 
beds  is  about  90  feet. 

FRENCH  MIDDLE  EOCENE  FORMATIONS. 
GENERAL  TABLE  OF   FRENCH  EOCENE   STRATA. 

A.     UPPER  EOCENE  {LowcT  Mioccn€  of  many  French  authors), 

English  EqulfalenU. 

A.  Calciiire  do  la  Bcance,  or  upper  fresh-  -j 

water,  see  p.  185.,  and  Grcs  de  Fon-  I  Hempstead  series,  see  p.  193. 
taiuebleaOf  &c.  J 

B.     MIDDLE  EO0ENE« 

B.  1.  Gypseous  series  andjliddle   fresh- 1  ^^^^^     ^  195 

water  calcaire  lacustre  moyen.  J  ©         — » r 

B.  2.  Calcaire  sUicenx,  (in  part  contem-  1  j^^^     ^^   ^^     ^^    Bcmbridge 
poraneous    with     the    succeeding  >      ggjies. 
group  ?)  J 

r  Osborne  series,  and  upper  and  middle 

B.  3.  Ores  dcBcaucbamp,  or  Sables  Moyens.  \      part  of  Headon  series,  Isle   of 


^  ,    .      «       .      /ri  •!       \  1  Headon  Hill  Sands,  Barton,  Upper 
4.  Upper   Galea.™  Grosser  (Cail^se)  \     Bagshot^id  part  of  Brackleshkm 


I  Bracklesham  beds. 


and  Middle  Calcaire  Grossier.  |      ^^ 

B.  5.  Lower    Calcaire  Grossier  or   Glau- 
conie  Grossi^re. 

I  Lower  Bagshot.    Intermediate  in  age 
B.  6.  Soissonnais  Sans  or  Litscoquilliers.  <      between  the  Bracklesham  beds  and 

C     London  Claj 

C.      LOWER  EOCENE. 

^   -tVrgilc  pliistique  ct  lignite.  fPlastic  clay  and    sand,  with  lignite 

I.     (Woolwich  and  Reading  scries). 

't'he  tertiary  formations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  consist  of  a 
'i^s  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other, 
^^  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  they 
-^\ipy  has  been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  ite 
^^atest  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  about  90  miles  in  breadth 
^^^xn  east  to  west  (see  Map,  p.  196.).  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart 
^^^mpted,  in  1810,  to  distinguish  ^nq  different  groups,  comprising 
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three  freshwater  and  two  marine,  which  were  supposed  to  imply  tbtt 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  of  riyers  and  lakes,  had  been  by  tnnu 
admitted  into  and  excluded  from  the  same  area.  InTestigatioiu 
since  made  in  the  Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather  tended 
to  confirm  these  views,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show,  that  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Eocene  period  there  have  been  great  move- 
ments of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the 
superposition  of  deep  sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London 
clay,  for  example,  to  the  Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  hj 
referring  to  such  movements.  Nevertheless,  it  appears,  from  the 
researches  of  M.  Constant  Frevost,  that  some  of  the  alternations  and 
intermixtures  of  freshwater  and  marine  deposits,  in  the  Fbria  btsio, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simnltaneoiulj 
in  progress,  in  the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into  which 
many  rivers  entered. 

To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian  strati) 
would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  limits;  I  shall  therefore  give 
some  examples  only  of  the  most  important  formations  enumerated  in 
the  foregoing  Table,  p.  223. 

Beneath  the  Upper  Eocene  or  "  Upper  marine  sands,"  A,  alreidj 
spoken  of,  (p.  196.),  we  find,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  t 
series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with  subordinate  beds  of  gypsum,  E 
These  are  most  largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Fvis 
basin,  and,  among  other  places,  in  the  Hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its 
fossils  were  first  studied  by  M.  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Ftf» 
occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and,  together  with  the  asaodited 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  lad 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  land  plants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto  trihe 
(Flabellaria),  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  crocodiles 
and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of  miin"**^^^ 
arc  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremities  being 
preserved ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  fiesh  and  skin,  hid 
been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still  swollen 
by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few  ac- 
companying shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Prevost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicilj 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  to  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne, 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxions 


n  ^ 
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pwpMikM^  all  tiie  t^getetioiL*  In  like  ina^uMr  the  PusBiiilMio^  or 
"Tmepat  Birw*  of  Colombia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Parac^  an 
eztiDct  Tolcano^TySOOfeet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  stronglj  impreg- 
nited  with  snlphnrie  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with  oxide  of  iron. 
We  rosf  easilj  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have  properties 
INIZ10II8  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire  absence  of 
fflarine  remains  in  the  ossiferons  gypsum  may  be  explained.!  There 
tiB  DO  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum ;  a  circumstance  which 
agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipitated 
firam  water  holding  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  different  aninuda 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
indading  the  genera  Paleoiherium  (see  fig.  191.),  Anoplotherium 
(lee  fig.  190.x  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly 
four-fifths  of  them  belonging  to  a  division  of  the  order  Pachydermaia^ 
which  is  now  represented  by  only  four  living  species ;  namely,  three 
tiqurs  and  the  daman  of  the  Cape.  With  them  a  few  carnivorous 
animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  the  Hycenodon  dasyuroides^ 
and  a  species  of  dog,  Canii  ParisiennSy  and  a  weasel,  Cynodon 
Pofinams,  Of  the  RodenHa,  are  found  a  squirrel;  of  the  In^ 
MeHvorOf  a  bat ;  while  the  ManuptaUa  (an  order  now  confined  to 
America,  Australia,  and  scmie  contiguous  islands),  are  represented  by 
an  opossum* 

Of  birds,  about  ten  speciea  have  been  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
aime  of  which  are  entire^  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
spedes.:^  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MIML 
CoTier  and  Agassiz,  as  also  to  the  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are 
erooodiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  Emys  and  Trianyx, 

The  tribe  of  land  quadrupeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
SQch  as  now  inhabits  alluvial  plains  and  marslies,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  dass  most  exposed  to  suffer  by  river  inundations. 
Among  these  were  several  species  of  Paleothere,  a  genus  before 
tHnded  to  (p.  211.).  These  were  associated  with  the  Anoplotherium^ 
a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of  the 
t^  divisions  of  this  family  was  called  by  Cuvier  Xiphodon  (see 
%•  235.).  Their  forms  were  slender  and  elegant,  and  one,  named 
^fphodon  gracUe  (fig.  235.),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and 
CoTier  inferred  from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  light,,  graceful, 
>nd  agile  as  the  gazelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
pfeaent  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  gypsum  of 
^aris  were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact»  on  such 
^gh  authority,  created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a 
i^  impulse  was  given  throughout  £urope  to  the  progress  of 
g^logical  investigation.     Eminent  naturalists,  it  is  true^  had  long 

*  lejde  Magaz.  Toor  WetenschKonst  f  M.  C.  Freyoet,  SabmenioDS  It^ra- 

^Xm.,  ptftie  T.  cahier  i  p.  71.    Cited  tives,  &c    Note  2d. 

V  Hoxet,  Jonrn.  de  G^logie,  torn,  i  f  CuTier,  Oss.  Fobs.,  torn.  iiL  p.  SSS. 
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before  maintaiaed  ihat  the  shells  and  zoophytes,  met  with  in  many 
ancient  European  rocks,  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 


fig.SBa. 


X^pkodon  graeile,  or  Anoplotkerhan  gradU,  Cuvier.    Raitored  aatUne. 

but  the  majority  even  of  the  educated  classes  continued  to  believe 
that  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  now  contemporary  with  man, 
were  the  same  as  those  which  had  been  called  into  being  when  the 
planet  itself  was  created.  It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new 
doctrine  by  asking  whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  creatures  pre- 
Tiously  unknown,  were  not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether  lifing 
forms  corresponding  with  the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  np 
from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  ?  But  from  the  era  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Cuvier's  Ossements  Fossiles,  and  still  more  his  popular  Trea- 
tise called  "  A  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sounder  views  began  to  prevail 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the 
gypsum  of  Montmartre  differed  even  generically  from  any  now  itnown 
to  exist,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  of  them,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found  surviving  in  continents  yet  un- 
explored, was  made  manifest.  Moreover,  the  non^admixture  of  * 
single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a  fossil  fauna  was  & 
striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  a  state  of  the  earth's  surface 
zoologically  unconnected  with  the  present  state  of  things. 

Calcaire  siliceux,  or  Travertin  inferieur,  B.  2.  —  This  compact 
siliceous  limestone  extends  over  a  wide  area.  It  resembles  a  preci- 
pitate from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  and  is  often  traversed  by 
small  empty  sinuous  cavities.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  but  in  some  places  contains  freshwater  and  las<^ 
species,  and  never  any  marine  fossils.  The  siliceous  limestone  a^^ 
the  calcaire  grossier  usually  occupy  distinct  parts  of  the  Paris  basiOf 
the  one  attaining  its  fullest  development  in  those  places  where  the 
other  is  of  slight  thickness.  They  are  described  by  some  writers  ^ 
alternating  with  each  other  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  a^  *^ 
Sergy  and  Osny ;  and  M.  Frevost  concludes,  that  while  to  the  norths 
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vkre  tbe  bty  wbs  prolwblj  open  to  the  seti  %  marine  limestoiie  wm 
fbnned,  another  deposit  of  freshwater  origin  was  introdooed  to  the 
southward,  or  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  It  is  supposed  that  during 
tbe  Eocene  period,  as  now,  the  ocean  was  to  the  north,  and  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  great  lakes  existed,  to  the  sonth.  From  that 
flOQthern  region  we  maj  suppose  a  body  of  freshwater  to  have  de- 
scended, charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  silica,  the  water  being 
perhaps  in  sufficient  volume  to  freshen  the  upper  end  of  the  baj. 

The  gTpsum,  with  its  associated  marl  and  limestone,  is,  as  before 
stated,  in  greatest  force  towards  the  centre  of  the  basin,  where  the 
calcaire  grossier  and  calcaire  siliceux  are  less  fully  developed.  Hence 
EPrevost  infers,  that  while  those  two  principal  deposits  were 
gradually  in  progress,  the  one  towards  the  north,  and  the  other 
towards  the  south,  a  river  descending  from  the  east  may  have  brought 
down  the  gypseous  and  marly  sediment. 

Gres  de  Beauekamp  or  Sabies  moyens^  B.  3.  — In  some  parts  of 
the  Paris  basin,  sands  and  marls,  called  the  6rte  de  Beauchamp^  or 
Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossier 
proper.  These  sands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  (iV.  variolaria) 
is  very  abundant,  contain  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells, 
inanj  of  them  peculiar,  but  others  coounon  to  the  next  division. 

Calcaire  grossier^  upper  and  middle^  B.  4.  —  The  upper  division  of 
^  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile  limestone, 
with  some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some  parts  sire  a 
mixture  of  CerUhium^  CyclostomOy  and  Corbula;  in  others  LimneuSy 
Ctrithium^  Pcdudintt^  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles  and 
mammalia,  Paleoiherium  and  Lophiodon^  have  been  found.  The 
middle  division,  or  calcaire  grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  lime- 
Hone,  often  passing  into  sand.  It  contains  the  greater  number  of 
the  fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than 
^  distinct  species  have  been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near 
^gnon,  where  they  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly 
formed  of  comminuted  shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in 
^perfect  state  of  preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  fresh- 
^ter  species,  are  mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine  shells 
^j  have  lived  on  the  spot ;  but  the  Cyclostoma  and  Limneus  must 
^ve  been  brought  thither  by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of 
triturated  shells  implies  considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea  than 
^  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium 
(seep.  30.  fig.  44.).  There  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this 
genus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire 
glassier.  Most  of  the  living  Cyrithia  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish ;  so  that  their  abundance  in 
uie  marine  strata  now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several 
'iverg  flowed,  the  sediment  of  some  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  bods  of 
^7  and  lignite  before  mentioned ;   while  a  distinct   freshwater 
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limestone,  called  nlcatre  siliceaz,  ■Ireadjr  deMribad,iraipnd^WiJ 
from  the  mters  of  others  litoated  hrther  to  the  tonth. 

In  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grossier  round  FaiU,  certain  M 
occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  bj  tlie  Ft«ich  geolo^ 
"MilioUte  limestone."  It  is  almost  entirely  made  np  of  milliaoio 
microscopic  shells,  of  the  sire  of  minute  grains  of  sand,  whiebtf 
belong  to  the  cissa  Foraminifera.  Figures  of  some  of  these  are  give 
in  the  annexed  woodcut.    As  this  miUolitic  stone  nerer  oocws  in  It 

XOCXMS  n>BAiaiTIFKB&. 
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Faluns,  or  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Toarune,  it  often  fur 
nishes  the  geologist  with  a  naeful  criterion  for  distinguishing  tl 
detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations,  scattered  over  thoK  u" 
other  adjoining  provinceB.  The  discovery  of  the  remains  of  ?»)«■ 
therium  and  other  mammalia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  c»l- 
caire  grossier  sbons  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist heforetbc 
deposition  of  the  overljing  gypseous  series  bad  commenced. 
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l0Bir  CAtA% grouitr,  or  GknteomM grouiiii, B.  5.  — ■  The  lower 
Jlrt  rf  the  nloure  groaaiar,  which  often  ooaUim  much  green  e^rth, 
>  dwMterind  tt  Anven,  near  Pontoiae,  to  the  north  of  Fari^  and 
NiU  ■oce  in  the  enniona  of  Campiegne,  bj  the  abundance  of  nnmina- 
ElBi^  fniifi«ting  cUeflj  of  X,  loeifftUa,  If.  wa&ra,  and  Jf.  Lantareld, 
vUek  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  iton^  strata, 
Ihoggh  theee  same  foraminifera  an  wanting  in  beds  of  similar  age  in 
tW  iaimediato  envirooa  of  Paris. 

SoiuonnaU  Sandt  or  Liu  eoquiUieri,  B.  6.  —  Below  the  pre- 
tadiiig  formaticHi,  abtUj  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thickness, 
Wgtiitlij  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Compi^ne,  and  other  localities  in 
ll»  SoissoDnais,  about  flftj  miles  N.E.  ofParis,  from  which  about  SOO 
Vedes  of  shells  have  been  obtained,  mao^  of  them  common  to  the 
Cdgwe  groerier  and  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England,  and  manj  pe- 
tim.  IlieiAnMatufibwpiamttiitoiBTeiyabondantiaiidthemoatdia- 
adnitia  shell  is  the  Nerita  tomridaa,  L«m.,  a  fossil  which  has  a 
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niy  Hide  gecfjaphical  range ;  for,  as  M.  lyArcIiiac  remarks,  it  accom- 
ftnietthe  nummulitic  fonnation  from  Europe  to  India,  having  been 
'ixuid  in  Catch,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  associated  with  Num- 
■■tfitef  icabra.  No  less  than  thirty-three  shells  of  this  gronp  are 
■ud  to  b^  identical  with  shells  of  the  London  clay  proper,  yet,  after 
^ting  Cuisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the  "  Sables  in- 
''^euits  '  of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Prestwich,  that  the  latter  are 
pnbibly  DRwer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the 
BrKkleaham  beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  seems  to  be  unre- 
P'^tented  in  France,  unless  partially  eo,  by  these  sands.*  One  of 
fw  ahells  of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissonnais  is  adduced  by 
^  I^hayes  as  an  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species 


*S'Ai(iUsc,Ba11ctl]i,toB.x.i  and  Frntwich, QtoL  Qnart  Jonin.  lUf,  p. 87T. 
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underwent  in  the  SQCoeanTe  stmget  of  their  ezbtanee.  IkMeaite 
different  yarieties  of  the  Cardimm  pondonam  are  chmeteriitie  d 
diffi3rent  formations.  In  the  Sossonnais  this  shell  aeqvires  bat  a 
small  volume,  and  has  manj  peculiarities,  whidi  disappear  in  tkB 
lowest  heds  of  the  calcaire  grosster.  In  these  the  shell  attaint  iti 
foil  sise,  with  many  distinctiye  characters,  which  are  again  modiied 
in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  calcaire  grossier ;  and  these  last  moffi- 
fications  of  form  are  preserved  throughout  the  **  upper  marine* 
(or  Upper  Eocene)  series.* 

Ai^  plastique  (C.  Table,  p.  223.).— At  the  base  of  the  terlisT^ 
system  in  France  are  extensive  deposits  of  sands^  with  occasionsl 
beds  of  clay  used  for  pottery,  and  cAlled  *^argile  plastiqae.*  Fooil 
oysters  {Ostrea  bellovacina)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  oCheis 
there  is  a  mixture  of  fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cyrena  euneybrmk  (ftg. 
233.  p.  321.),  Melania  inqmnata  (fig.  234.),  and  others,  frequently] 
with  in  beds  occupying  the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the 
Layers  of  lignite  also  accompany  the  inferior  days  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  aU  the  tertiarjBtrBia 
in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  n^ed  and 
angular  chalk-flints,  cemented  by  siliceous  sand.  These  beds  appear 
to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergenooiof  the  dislk» 
and  its  waste  by  denudation. 

Whether  the  Thanet  sands  before  mentioned  (p.  222.)  are  ezaetly 
represented  in  the  Paris  basin  is  still  a  matter  of  discussion. 

Wide  extent  of  the  nummuUtie  forwutiUm  in  Ewrcpe^  AmSo,  4*^*" 
When  I  visited  Belgium  and  French  Flanders  in  1851,  with  a  view* 
of  comparing  the  tertiary  strata  of  those  countries  with  the  KngBsia 
series,  I  found  that  all  the  beds  between  the  Upper  Eocene  or  Lunhmj^ 
formations,  and  the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  othsr 
paleontological  characters,  by  three  different  species  of  nummnfileay 
N.  variolaria  in  the  upper  beds,  N,  lavigata  in  the  middle^  and  X 
planukUa  in  the  lower.     After  I  had  adopted  this  dassiflcaliony  I 
found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  the  superpodtioii  cf 
these  three  species  in  the  order  here  assigned  to  them,  had  bees 
previously  recognized  in  the  North  of  France,  in  1842,  by  'Visoonnt 
lyArchiac    The  same  author,  in  the  valuable  monograph  reoentlf 
published  by  himt,  has  observed,  that  a  somewhat  similar  distribtt- 
tion  of  these  and  other  species  in  time,  prevails  very  widely  in  the 
South  of  France  and  in  the  Pyrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps  snd 
Apennines,  and  in  Istria, — ^the  lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  charac- 
terized by  fewer  and  smaller  species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number 
and  by  those  which  individually  attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
the  uppermost  beds  again  by  small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  lyArchiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  an  all  of  them  cha- 

*  CoqiiiDfit  canct^ristiqaes  des  ter-       f  Anhnanx  fbaa.  da  gEoq^  »w«m""»V 
raina,  1831.  derinda;  Ftoia,  1S9&  .  r^ « 
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neWMlo  of  thoM  tertiirjr  stnta  irhich  I'huTe  ciUed  MSddle  Eocene. 
I«  nry  ftw  inituoei  tt  leut  do  certain  apeciea  divei^  from 
'iat  aumr  Umi^  wfaetber  into  iacombent  or  snlq'aceiit  tertur; 
hnHtraui  H  being  nOier  doubtful  whether  more  than  one  of 
.  An,  Ifwmmmlitn  iMtenmtdia,  abo  a  Hiddk  Eocene  fossil,  Mcends 
»  Ugh  u  the  lliocene  formation,  or  whether  any  of  them  deecesd 
to  tbe  level  of  the  Lraidon  cla^.  Certainly  the;  have  never  been 
Inctd  M  low  down  aa  the  marine  beds,  coeval  with  the  Plasdc 
titjct  Lignite,  in  an;  connby  of  whish  the  geology  has  been  well 
wtAed  out  This  conelnaion  is  a  very  unexpected  resnlt  of  recent 
itquiiy,  nnce  for  manyjears  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy  whether 
6»  nnmmulitic  rocks  of  the  Alps  and  ^rrenees  ought  not  to  be  re- 
girded  as  cretaceous  rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex. 
Bnagniart  first  declared  the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the 
uriae  strata  near  Paris,  and  those  of  the  nammulitic  formation  of 
Switurland,  althoogh  he  obtained  these  last  from  the  summit  of  the 
Kablerets,  one  of  the  loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more 
than  lOfiOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

lie  nnmmuliUc  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  oflen  of  great  thickness, 
ud  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark- 
ralmred  slates,  marls,  and  fncoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which 
th  provincial  name  of  "  flysch  "  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switeec- 
Itni  The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison  in  the  Alps  in 
IMT  have  shown  that  all  these  tertiary  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed 
nd  loftiest  portions  of  the  Alpine  chiun,  to  the  npheaval  of  which 
thej  enable  ns  therefore  to  assign  a  comparatively  modem  date. 

Tba  nnmmulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fosMls,  plays  a 
lir  more  conspicnons  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
fruiework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
h  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
llwAlpstotheCarpathiaaB,andisinfuUforcein  the  north  of  Africa, 
H,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco,  It  has  also  been  traced 
irao)  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried  of  old  for  the  building  of 
■he  Pyiunids,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad  to  the 
■Mths  of  the  Indus.  It  occurs  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the  mountun 
lUgM  which  separate  Sdnde  from  Persia,  and  which  form  the  passes 
IndiDg  to  Caboul ;  and  it  has  been  followed  still  farther  eastward  into 
wi^  ss  far  as  eastern  Bengal  and  the  frontiers  of  China. 
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In  many  of  the  distant  countries  above  alluded  to^  in  Cnte^  ftr 
example,  some  of  tbe  lune  ahdla,  nich  a%  Nerita  romtJAm  (if. 
240.),  accompaay  the  Nnmmalites  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  obserrers,  that  the  nnmninlitio  foraetisi 
belongs  partty  to  tbe  cretaceous  era,  aeema  ehieflj  tv  have  arias 
from  confounding  an  allied  genus,  Orlntoide^  with  the  trw  Nia- 
mnlite. 

When  we  bftve  once  arrived  st  the  convictiaii  that  tbe  a 
formation  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  n 
with  the  comparatirelj  modem  date  to  which  aooe  of  tbe  greUeit 
revolntions  in  tbe  phTsical  gec^rsphjr  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North«B 
Africa  must  be  referred.  All  the  mountain  chains,  snch  >a  the  Jiif», 
I^renees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalaystf,  into  the  compoeition  of  whose 
central  and  lofUest  parts  the  nummulitic  strata  enter  bodiljr,  eoold 
have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  DniBg 
that  period  the  sea  prevailed  where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  aam- 
mulites  and  their  accompanTing  test«cea  were  nnquestionablj  ishabt 
tants  of  salt  wHter.  Before  these  events,  comprising  the  conTernon 
of  a  wide  area  from  &  sea  to  a  continent  England  had  been  peopled, 
as  I  before  pointed  out  (p.  220.),  bj  various  qnadnipeda,  \ff  herb)> 
vorous  pachyderms,  bj  iueeetivorous  bats,  by  opossums  and  monkeja. 
Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  anj  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be 
traced,  are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  &unft  now  under  eoui- 
deration ;  and  besides  these  superfieisl  monuments  of  the  aetioaafhMi^ 
Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  textnre  of  ro^ 
within  the  same  period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and 
overlying  tertiary  strata  called  fiytek  have  actually  been  converted 
in  the  Central  Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  traasfinmed  into 
marble,  quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and  gneiss.* 

BOCENZ  BTIUTA  OT  THZ  UNITXD  BTATBL 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occnpj  %,  large  sna 
bordering  the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importftnee  u 
it  is  traced  southwards  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
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iUoML  Thej  ■bo  ooenr  in  Loainanft  and  other  states  both  east 
ad  wMt  of  the  rnSkj  of  the  MississippL  At  Chdborne  in  Alabama 
BokiB  than  foor  hundred  species  of  marine  sheUs,  with  many  echi- 
Bodems  and^  teeth  of  fish,  characteriEe  one  member  of  this  system, 
iaoog  the  shells^  the  CardUa  pianieosta,  before  mentioned  (fig.  216. 
^  215.x  is  in  abundance ;  and  this  fossil,  and  some  others  identical 
with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Oaibome  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  or 
BmdLlesham  gronp  of  England,  and  with  the  calcaire  groasier  of 


ffigher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareoos  rock,  formerly  called 
''the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid  bodies 
roembling  nummnlites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred  by 
A  dTOrbigny  to  the  genus  Orbitoides,  which  has  been  demonstrated 
hj  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifenuf  That  naturalist 
BoreoTer  is  of  opinion  that  the  Qrbitoides  alluded  to  (0.  ManteUi) 
II  of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle  Eocene  or 
munmulitic  formation  of  India.  The  following  section  will  enable 
file  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  three  subdivisions  of  the 
Eooeae  series,  Nos.  1,  ^  and  8,  the  relations  of  which  I  ascertained 
ia  Qarke  County,  between  the  rivers  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee. 


BetttomU. 


1.  Sand*  ararl,  ftc,  with  ninneroat  fntttlt. 

S.  Whit*  or  rotten  lirontone,  with  Zrmglodon,       \  Eocene. 

S.  OrMtoidal,  or  to  called  nummulitic  limestone.  ) 

4.  Orerlying  fomatioa  of  Mad  and  clay  without  foMiU.    Age  unknown. 


one.  ) 
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The  lowest  set  of  strata.  No.  1,  having  a  thickness  of  more  than 
100  feety  comprise  marly  beds,  in  which  the  Ostrea  sellaformis  occurs, 
tahell  ranging  from  Alabama  to  Virginia,  and  being  a  representa- 
tive form  of  the  Ostrea  Jlabellula  of  the  Eocene  group  of  Europe. 
In  other  beds  of  No.  1,  two  European  shells,  CardUa  planicostOy 
Wore  mentioned,  and  Solarium  eanaliculatum,  are  found,  with  a 
great  many  other  species  peculiar  to  America.  Numerous  corals, 
^  and  the  remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the 
**  swords,"  as  they  are  called,  of  sword  fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
S^eric  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  244.)  b  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla- 

.  *  See  |Nmer  l>y  the  snthor,  Quart.       f  Quart  Jonrn.  QeoL  See.  tqL  vi. 
^fnt  QeoL  See  toL  It.  p.  IS.;  and    p.  32. 
MiQQd  y  iot  to  the  U.  a  ToL  E  in  59. 
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i:eou8,  but  in  puts  veiy  compact  mnd  calcareoos.     It  o 
peculiar  conk,  and  a  large  NautUus  illieii  to  If.  xiexae  ;  w3m 
upper  bed  a  gigaodc  cetacean,  called  ZtugMom  hj  Oweo.* 


The  colosMil  botips  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  interior 
of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  t«- 
tebral  column  of  one  skeleton  found  hj  Dr.  Buckley  at  k  spot  riaited 
by  me,  extended  to  the  lenr;lh  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  part 
of  another  backbone  nearly  50  feet  long  waa  dug  ap.  I  obtained 
evidence,  during  a  short  cxcuntion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil 
animal  nithin  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Prof.  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not  reptilitn, 
since  each  tooth  was  furnished  vrith  double  roots  (see  fig.  24S.), 
implanted  in  corro'ponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wymtn 
and  Dr.  It.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the 
whale  tribe  ha.*  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery 
of  the  entire  skull  of  another  fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  having 
the  double  occipital  condyles  only  met  with  in  mammals,  and  the 
cooToluted  tympanic  bones  which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Near  the  junction  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone,  No>  3, 
next  to  be  mentioned,  are  strata  characterized  by  the  following  sheila : 
Spondi/lui  damonu  (Plagiottoma  dumosum,  Morton),  ReteM  I^mI- 
toni,  Peclen  perplanug,  and  Oilrea  erelacea. 

No.  3(tig.  244.)is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  npofthe 
Orbilouiet  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  233.),  formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  nummulite,  and  called  !^,  Manlelli,  mixed  with  a  few  lunulilM 
some  small  corals  and  shells. f  The  origin,  therefore,  of  this  creui- 
coloured  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it  much  i«> 
sembles,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these  foramiuifen. 
"The  surface  of  the  country  where  it  prevails  is  sometimes  marked  by 


•  See    Mcrowr   by    R  W.    Gibbe*,        t  LTeH.   Quart.   3 
Jonm.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.  Pbilad.  vol  L     1B47,  vol  It.  p.  IS. 
IM7. 
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the  abflenoe  of  wood,  like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is  coyered  exdnsiyelj 
Ij  the  Juniperus  VtrginiancL^  as  certain  chalk  districts  in  England 
bj  the  jew  tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of-  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Claiborne 
beds,  bat  manj  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig.  244.  p.  233.)  that  the  strata 
Noe.  1,  2,  3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of 
sand  or  claj  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of 
the  Alabama  river,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exposed 
neirlj  from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  form- 
ation, No.  4,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  age  of 
this  overlying  mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto 
proved  destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contain  so  many 
fosdls  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  section. 
Mr.  Tuomey  considers  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  series.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where  lime  was 
wmting,  and  where  silez,  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  felspar, 
predominated.  It  consists  chiefly  of  slaty  clays,  quartzose  sands,  and 
loim,  of  a  brick  red  colour,  with  layers  of  chert  or  burr-stone,  used  in 
iome  places  for  mill-stones. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
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Ww  of  time  between  the  Cretaceons  and  Eocene  periods — Whether  certain 
formations  in  Belgium  and  France  are  of  intermediate  age  — Pisolitic  h'mestone 
^Dirisions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  in  North-Westem  Europe — Maestricht 
^— Chalk  of  Faxoe  —  White  chalk — Its  geographical  extent  and  origin — 
L  Formed  in  an  open  and  deep  sea — How  far  derived  from  shells  and  corals — 
[  Single  pebbles  in  chalk  — Chalk  flints, — Potstones  of  Horstead — Fossils  of 
^  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks — Echinoderms,  Mollusca,  Bryozoa,  Sponges — 
^Pper  Greensand  and  Gault — Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hlppurite  limestone 
""Cretaceous  rocks  of  the  United  States. 

SAVING  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
*^ve  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondary  groups,  com- 
monly called  the  chalk,  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  creta,  the 
^tin  name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which 
institutes  an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  these  parts  of  Europe, 
^here  it  was  first  studied.  The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils 
pf  the  tertiary,  as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has  long 
induced  many  geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages 
f^sed  between  the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.  Measured, 
^deed,  by  such  a  standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  change  in 
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the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  intenral,  the  time 
between  the  cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that  be- 
tween the  Eocene  and  recent  periods^  to  the  history  of  which  the  ksl 
seven  chapters  have  been  devoted.  Several  fragmentary  deposits  hive 
been  met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  centorj, 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clajs 
and  sands,  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  hive 
the  same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist,  which  certain  medisvftl 
records  excite  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.  For  both  of 
them  throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  bj 
others  of  which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  Bat 
these  newly  discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of 
them  being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the  cretaceous 
type,  while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct  and  characteristic 
a  fauna,  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  independent  place  in  the  grett 
chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  ts 
Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian  fonD- 
ations,  called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian,  although 
these  are  probably  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet  Sands.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones  are  very  closelj 
connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic  limestone  of 
France  has  been  recently  referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands, 
often  containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite.  They  maj  be 
seen  at  Tournay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mods,  and  at  Orp-le- Grand, 
Lincent,  and  Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium, 
where  they  supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported.  Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Phoiodamt/Oi 
Scalaria,  and  others,  agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet 
Sands ;  but  most  of  them,  such  as  Astarte  incBquilatera^  Nyst,  are 
peculiar.  In  the  building-stone  of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardiasteft 
a  genus  which,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  was  previouslj 
unknown  in  rocks  newer  than  the  cretaceous. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous 
glauconite  of  the  village  of  Heers,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium ;  also 
seen  at  Marlinne  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it  I^ 
has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although  as  p^ 
it  has  yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as 
Ammonite,  Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  &c.  The  species  of 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  new;  but  it  contains,  according  to 
M.  Hubert,  Pholodamya  cuneata,  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it 
with  confidence  to  the  tertiary  series. 

PisolxHc  limestone  of  France, — Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
yariance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  thb  rock,  which  i^ 
met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south* 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Yertus  and  LaversineSy 
Meudon  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
jellowiah  or  whitisb  \imealoixe>  «xl^  ii\i<^  VA»i  ^i)DAs2iEJx<^«&  ^<l  \Va  series 
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of  beds  Alreftd7.kiiown  is  about  100  feet  Its  geogrmiihietil  range, 
accordiiig  to  M.  Hubert,  is  not  less  tliaa  45  leagues  from  east  to 
west,  and  35  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in 
amsll  patches  only,  resting  unconformable  on  the  white  chalk.  It 
was  OTiginallj  regarded  as  cretaceous  by  M.  E.  de  Beaumont,  on  the 
groDnd  of  its  having  undergone,  like  the  white  chalk,  extensive 
ileniidation  previous  to  the  Eocene  period ;  but  many  able  paleon- 
tologists, and  among  others  MM.  C.  lyQrbigny,  Deshayes,  and 
I^Archiac,  disputed  this  conclusion,  and,  after  enumerating  54  species 
)f  fossils,  declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary  than 
setaceous.  More  recently,  M.  Hubert  having  found  the  Pecten 
jModrieoiiaiuSf  a  cretaceous  species,  in  this  same  pisolitic  rock,  at 
Montereau  near  Flaris,  and  some  few  other  fossib  common  to  the 
Maestricht  chalk,  and  to  the  Baculite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in 
Normandy,  classed  it  as  an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  groups 
an  opinion  since  adopted  by  M.  Alcide  D*Orbigny,  who  has  carefully 
examined  the  fossils.  The  NauHtus  Danieut,  fig.  249.,  and  two  or 
three  other  species  found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe 
b  Denmark,  but  as  yet  no  Ammonites,  Hamites,  Scaphites,  Turrilites, 
Baenlites,  or  Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  Tlie  proportion  of 
pecnliar  species,  many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is  confessedly  large  ; 
ind  great  aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white  chalk,  before  the 
I»9olitic  limestone  was  formed,  affords  an  additional  indication  of  the 
two  deposits  being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitic  formation, 
tberefore,  may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate 
in  date  between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the 
Uiestricht  rock. 

It  should  however  be  observed,  that  all  the  above*mentioned  strata, 
^m  the  Thanet  Sands  to  the  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive,  and  even 
the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks  of  denudation 
^rienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
^hite  chalk.  This  fact  helps  us  in  some  degree  to  explain  the 
f^arkable  break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks,  between  the 
^condary  and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once  existed  have 
doubtless  been  swept  away. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE   CRETACEOUS  BOCKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Upper  and 
^  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions,  dis- 
^i^gtiished  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform 
•Jiineral  character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often 
^led  familiarly  the  chalk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensandy  the  last- 
•^ntioned  name  being  derived  from  the  green  colour  imparted  to 
•^rtain  strata  by  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table 
Emprises  the  names  of  the  subdivisions  most  commonly  adopted: — 

UPPBK  CRBTACaOUS. 

^  ^'  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoo  limestones. 
2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
8.  ChaJJr  marl,  orgrejr  cbalk  sJightljr  ai^gillaoeoiia 
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4.  Upper  greensand,  oecaaonaHjr  with  beds  of  dicrt,  and  with  ichloritie  bbH 

(crate  chlorit6e  of  French  anthon)  in  the  npper  portion. 

5.  Gault,  including  the  Blackdown  bed^ 

LOWER  CBKTACIOUI  (OT  ASkKMUiaa). 

B.  1.  Lower  greensand — Greenland,  Ironaand,   claj,  and  occaaoml  beds  of 
limestone  (Kentish  Rag). 
S.  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  dajr  and  Hastings  sandi.* 

•Maestricht  Beds,  —  On  the  bankfl  of  the  Mease,  at  Maestricht, 
reposing  on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  cal- 
careous formation  about  1(X)  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  are.  on 
tho  whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.    Some 
few  arc  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  Belemnites  mucronatus  {fig,   256.  p.  246.)  and 
Pecten  quadricosiattu,  a  shell  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  varit^jof 
P.  quiiiquecostatus  (2>ee  fig.  271.).     Besides  the  Belemnite  there  are 
other  (jeneroy  such  as  Baculitc  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  stnti 
newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maes- 
tricht beds.     On  the  other  hand,    Votuta,  Fmciolaria^  and  other 
genera  of  univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  stnta, 
occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  often  detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are 
succeeded  by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensiTcIj 
quarried  from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  is 
w^biter,  and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  grey  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  2  to  4  inches  thick,  con- 
taining green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.     The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terehratula  camea  (see  fig.  267.),  wholly  wanting 
in  beds  higher  than  the  ^reon  band.     Some  of  the  organic  remains, 
however,  for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  oboTe 
and  below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  others,  the  great  marine 
reptile  called  Mosasaurus  (see  fig.  247.),  a  saurian  supposed  to  hsve 
been  24  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of 

*  M.  Alcide  d^Orhignj,  in  his  valaablc  work  entitled  Faleontologie  Fraocuw, 
haa  adopted  new  teniis  fur  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  wnich, 
so  far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  Englitih  equivalents,  seem  explicable  tfaos: 

Danien.  Maestriclit  beds. 

Senonicn.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  marL 

Turonien.  Part  of  the  chalk  nuirL 

Cenomanien.  Upper  greensand. 

Albien.  Gault 

Aptien.  Upper  part  of  lower  greensand. 

Neocomion.  Lower  part  of  same. 
Neoconiien 

Inferieur.  Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine 
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Ibe  skeleton  bAve  been  found.  Such  remiins  ue  chieflj  met  with 
in  the  M(t  freestone,  the  principal  member  of  the  Maestricht  beds. 
AnoDg  the  fouila  common  to  the  Maestricht  and  white  chalk  maj  be 
imtinoed  the  echinodenn  fig.  248. 


Plf.HT. 


Istw  proofs  of  the  previous  denudation  of  the  white  chalk  ex- 
^_  _,_  hihited  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  Maestricht 

formation  in  Belgiuni,  about  30  miles  S.W. 
of  Maestricht,  at  the  village  of  Jendrain, 
where  the  base  of  the  newer  deposit  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled, 
black,  chalk-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midst 
'  of  which  perfect  specimens  of  Tkteidta 
radiant  and  Beletnnitet  mvcronatut  are 
imbedded. 

Chalk    of  Faxoe.  —  la    the   island    of 
'*""■  Seeland,   in    Denmark,  the  newest  mem- 

^1  of  the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at  Stevensklint 
luting  on  white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  limestone,  a  por- 
Doo  of  which,  St  Faxoc,  where  it  is  used  as  a  building-stone,  is 
Mmposed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually  ob- 
''fved  in  recent  coral  reefs.  It  has  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
■xore  than  40  feel,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
•ItfUs  are  chiefly  casts,  many  of  them  of  univalve  mollusca,  which 
f«  asunlly  very  rare  in  the  white  chalk  of  Europe.  Thus,  there 
*"  two  species  of  Cyprma,  one  of  OUva,  two  of  Mitra,  four  of  the 
Pnus  Cerithium,  six  of  Fmua,  two  of  Trochiu,  one  Patella,  one 
^<targinula,  &c. ;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral 
""  patelliform.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  accompanying  bivalve 
■hells,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes  are  specifically  identical  with 
'wsila  of  the  true  Cretaceous  series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of 
'**«  may  be  raenticned  BaeuliUs  Faujasii  and  Brlenmile»  mucro- 
^1,  shells  of  the  white  chalk.  The  Nautilus  Danicui  (see  fig.  249.) 
"  characteristic  of  this  formation ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in 
">e  calcaire  pisolllique  of  Larersin  (dept.  of  Oise). 
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Fli.Ht. 

KaaUlui  Bamlna,  BM — Fat,  Deoiurk. 

Hie  clawH  mnd  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab,  Bra- 

ehyunts  ntgonu  (Schlottheim),  are  scattered  tliroiigh 

the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  as  of  similar  cniati- 

ceans  enclosed  in  the  rucks  of  modem  coral  weh, 

Some   small    portions    of  this  coralline  formatioa 

consist  of  white  earth7  chalk ;  it  is  therefore  cleir 

that  this  substance  must  have  been  produced  umnl- 

taneouslj ;  a  fact  of  some  importance,  as  bearing 

on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  white  chalk ;  for  Ilia 

decomposition  of  such  corals  as  we  see  at  Faioe  ti 

capable,  we  know,  of  forming  white  mud,  undistii- 

\    guishable  from  chalk,  and  which  we  ma^  suppose  Is 

:    have  been   dispersed  far  and    wide    throogh  lbs 

■    ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  as  that  of  Faxoe  grew. 

[        White  chalk  (see   Tab.   p.  237.    et  wp.).— Tin 

>    highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  copsiit 

r  of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too  soft  far 

\  a  building  stone,  but  sometimes  passing  into  a  mon 

I    solid  state.     It  consists,   almost    purely,  of  urbo- 

;   nate   of  lime ;  the   stratification   is  often  obscoRi 

j    except  where    rendered  distinct  by   interstntifieo 

;    layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occasionally  i> 

continuous  beds,  but  oftener  in  nodules,  and  recor- 

ring  at  iatervala  from  2  to  4  feet  distant  from  e*<l> 

other. 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  tb« 
descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  iail\ 
in  which  there  is  a  slight  admixture  of  argillawooi 
matter.  The  united  thickness  of  the  three  Ji»*" 
sions  in  the  south  of  England  equals  in  some  pls«*i 
1000  feet. 

Tlie  annexed  section  (fig.  250.)  will  show  ** 
manner  in  which  the  white  chalk  extends  fi*" 
England  into  France,  covered  bj  the  tertiaiy 
strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing* 
lower  cretaceous  beds. 
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GeogrepUeal  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk. — The  area 
orer  which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect 
is  BO  TMt,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discoYcring  any 
mnmlogong  depoedts  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform 
mspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north-west  and  south-east 
direetioD,  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of 
about  1140  geographical  miles,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  ex- 
tends firtKD  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance 
of  about  840  geographical  miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to 
Sir  "EL  MarchiBon,  it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the 
same  mineral  character  as  in  France  and  England,  with  the  same 
fossils,  including  Inoceramus  Cuvieri,  Belemnites  mucronaiuSy  and 
Osirea  vesietUaris. 

Bat  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagine,  that  the  chalk  was  ever 
spread  out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within 
limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over 
portions  of  that  area.     On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the 
Ptunfic  where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of 
lagoon  islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,   for 
instance,  and  that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which 
are  from  1100  to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad ; 
and  the  space  to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the 
Coralline  Sea  is  still  larger ;  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Australian  barrier — all  formed  of  coral  rock, — on  the  west  by  New 
Caledonia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.    Although 
the  islands  in  these  areas  may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decom- 
posing zoophytes  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents. 
That  this  mud  would  resemble  chalk  I  have  already  hinted  when 
speaking  of  the  Faxoe  limestone,  p.  239.,  and  it  was  also  remarked 
in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk,  which 
appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  remains, 
is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  fragments  of 
corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  together  with  the  valves  of  entomo- 
straca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infusoria. 
(See  p.  26.) 

Now  it  had  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that 
white  chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of 
organic  structure  has  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded 
on  the  fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
would  result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals  ; 
and  partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when 
half  decomposed  and  chalk.  But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many 
naturalists  quite  vague  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was 
strengthened  by  new  evidence  brought  to  light  by  modern  geologists. 
We  learn  from  Captain  Nelson,  that,  in  the  Bermuda  Islands,  and 
in  the  Bahamas,  there  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  sur- 
rounded and  inclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
lagoons  a  soft  white  calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  the 
comminution  of  corallines  (or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  together 
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with  the  exuvisD  of  foraminiferai  molliisksy  echinodemu^  and  cnisti* 
ceans,  but  also,  as  Mr.  Darwin  observed  upon  studying  the  eonl 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  faecal  matter  ejected  bj  edbinoderma, 
conclis,  and  coral-eating  fish.  In  the  West  Indian  sema,  the  conch 
(Sirombus  gigas)  adds  largely  to  the  chalky  mud  by  means  of  its 
faecal  pellets,  composed  of  minute  grains  of  soft  calcareous  matter, 
exhibiting  some  organic  tissue.  Mr.  Darwin  describes  gregarious 
fishes  of  the  genus  ScaruSj  seen  through  the  clear  waters  of  the 
coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing  quietly  in  great  numbers  on 
living  corals,  like  grazing  herds  of  graminivorous  quadrupeds.  On 
FiK.  251.  opening  their  bodies,  their  intestines  were  found 

to  be  filled  with  impure  chalk.  This  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  in  point,  when  we  re- 
collect how  the  fossilist  was  formerly  puxzled 
by  meeting,  in  chalk,  with  certain  bodies,  called 
*'  larch-cones,"  which  were  afterwards  recog- 
nized by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be  the  excrement 
of  fish.  Such  spiral  coprolites  (fig.  25 1.^  like 
CoproiiiM  of  ii.h.  cjkWr^  luio  ^hg  gcalcs  and  bones  of  fossil  fish  in  the  chalk, 

rirfu-oipn.  from  the  chalk.  ji-ii         ex.         u*        ^i-         ^^ 

are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lune. 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel- fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet-fiflh, 
and  many  others,  feed  on  shell-fish,  or  on  corals. 

Tlie  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actnsDj 
seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons  throi^ 
niirrow  openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and  tbe 
waters  of  the  sea  are  discoloured  by  it  for  some  distance.  MThen 
dried,  this  mud  is  very  like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be 
made  by  a  moderate  pressure  to  resemble  it  still  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Itiilands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  finn  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chilk, 
having  its  colour,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture, 
and  being  nn  equally  good  writing  material.     The  same  author  de- 
scribes, in  mnny  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modem 
chalk,  undistinguishablc  from  the  ancientf    The  extension,  over  a 
wide  submarine  area,  of  the  calcareous  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  ss 
of  the  irnbeddfHl  fossils,  would  take  place  more  readily  in  consequence 
of  the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  mollusca  and  soophytes, 
when  compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.     The  mad 
also  derived  from  their  decomposition  would  be  much  lighter  thin 
argillaceous  and  inorganic  mud,  and  very  easily  transported  by  car- 
rents,  especially  in  salt  water. 

Single  pebbUs  in  chalk, — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
here  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  peb- 

•  See  Nelson,  Gool.  Trans.  1837,  vol        t  Geol.  of  U.  S.  Exploriog  Exped. 
V.  p.  108.;  and  GeoLQuort.  Joum.  1853,    p.  252.  1849. 
p.  20a 
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Ues  of  qurCs  tnd  green  schist^  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in 

diftmeter,  has  jnstlj  excited  much  wonder.    If  these  had  heen 

carried  to  the  spots  where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents 

firom  the  lands  once  bordering  the  cretaceous  sea»  how  happened  it 

that  no  sand  or  mud  were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time? 

We  cannot  oonceiTe  snch  rounded  stones  to  haye  been  drifted  like 

erratic  blocks  bj  ice  (see  ch.  z.  and  jd.\  for  that  would  imply 

i  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous  period ;  a  supposition  inconsistent 

widi  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large  chambered  univalTCS,  numerous 

ooralfl^  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils  of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Eeding  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral 
which  rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Boss  found  a  single 
frigment  of  greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was 
adctreous :  and  Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there 
entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso^ 
the  distinguished  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue,  afllrms,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Badack  archipelago^  a  group  of  lagoon  islands 
in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their  instru- 
ments by  searching  the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 
It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  -  similar  mode  of  transport 
ttnnot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
▼eiy  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
ttd  in  the  same  parts  of  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  loft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  fioated  from  a  distance,  being 
nnuUy  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  FiUu- 
fawkf 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggests  itself  is  sea- 
weed. Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland, 
^  Fucus  vesiculosus,  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the 
height  of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form 
>  cluster  several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended, 
^  plant  becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several 
inches  in  diameter,  and  these  are  often  thrown  by  the  waves  high 
^  on  the  beach*  The  Fucus  giganteus  of  Solander,  so  common  in 
Terra  del  Fnego,  is  said  by  Captain  Cook  to  attain  the  length  of  360 
feet)  although  the  stem  is  not  much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb. 
I^  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells  attached,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some  of  these  plants, 
^J8  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose  stones  in  the 
inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego^  during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle 
in  1834 ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were  drawn  up  from  the 
Attorn  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
jilted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have  been  found 
^  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 
Bat  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the 

*  Danrin,  p.  549.    Kotiebae*8  First         f  Mantell,  GeoL  of  &  Eb  of  England, 
^o^«c,  ToL  ill  p.  155.  p.  96. 
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white  chalk  of  England  and  Fhmoe  then^  an  no  pmob  of 
shingle,  and  clay  haying  heen  accamniated  eootempomeoailf 
even  in  European  seas.  The  ailioeoas  tandaloiie^  ealled  "nppor 
quader**  hj  the  GermanB,  OTerliea  white  aigiHaoeooa  dudk  or 
^  planer-kalk,*  a  deposit  reaemhling  in  eompoeitioii  and  ofgarie 
remains  the  chalk  marl  of  the  English  aeries.  This  sandstoM  con- 
tains as  manj  fossil  shells  common  to  our  white  chalk  as  ooold  be 
expected  in  a  sea-bottom  formed  of  each  diffiBrent  mataiak  It 
sometimes  attains  a  thickness  of  600  fbet,  and  bj  its  jointed  sinfltan 
and  vertical  precipices,  plays  a  conspicnoos  part  in  the 
Bcenerj  of  Saxon  Switzerland,  near  Dresden. 

^Chalk  Flinit.  — The   origin  of  the  layers  of  llint» 
continuous  sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  is  mofe 
explain  than  is  that  of  the  white  chalk.    No  such  siHeeoM 
are  as  yet  known  to  accompany  the  aggr^;ati<m  of  dddkj 
modem  coral  reefs.    The  flint  abounds  mostly  in  the 
chalk,  and  becomes  more  rare  or  is  entirely  wanting  as  we 
but  this  rule  does  not  hold  uniyersaUy  throughout 
portion  of  the  flint  may  have  been  derived  fimn  the 
of  sponges  and  other  soophytes  provided  with  nliceoos  skeliton; 
for  it  is  a  fact,  that  siliceous  spiculsB^  or  the  minute  bones  of  spongo^ 
are  often  met  with  in  flinty  nodules,  and  may  have  served  at  hastM 
points  of  attraction  to  some  of  the  siliceous  matter  when  it  wastatlK 
act  of  separating  from  chalky  mud  during  the  process  of  sdidifieatioB.    ' 
But  there  are  other  copious  sources  before  alluded  to,  whence  tte 
waters  of  the  ocean  derive  a  constant  supply  of  silex  in  solution,  sirii 
as  the  decomposition  of  felspathic  rock  (see  p.  42.),  also  nmMnl 
springs  rising  up    in    the  bed  of  the  sea,  especially  those  of  i 
Idgh  temperature ;  since  their  waters,  if  chilled  when  first  min(^ 
with  the  sea,  would  readily  precipitate  siliceous  matter  (see  alxm^ 
p.  42.).    Nevertheless,  the  occurrence  in  the  white  chalk  of  beds  of 
nodular  or  tabular  flint  at  so  many  dbtinct  levels,  implies  a  peri- 
odical action  throughout  wide  oceanic  areas  not  easily  accounted  for. 
It  seems  as  if  there  had  been  time  for  each  successive  accumulation 
of  calcareo-siliceous  mud  to  become  partially  consolidated,  and  for  a 
re-arrangement  of  its  particles  to  take  place  (the  heavier  silex  nnk* 
ing  to  the  bottom)  before  the  next  stratum  was  superin^oeed ;  a 
process  formerly  suggested  by  Dr.  Buckland.* 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain 
huge  flints,  or  potstones  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring 
singly,  or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to 
the  ordinary  and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in 
the  year  1825,  an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  river 
Bure,  near  Horstead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded 
a  continuous  section,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk, 
exposed  to  the  depth  of  26  feet,  and  covered  by  a  ihiA  bed  of 
gravel.    The  potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually 

*  GeoL  Traiu.,  First  series,  yoL  iv.  p.  4IS. 
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■boot  three  teel  in  heigbt,  tnd  <me  foot  in  their  tTwUTerse  diameter, 
phmd  in  ratial  mr^  like  piOan  at  inegolar  diatances  from  each 


Ntnricb,  ibowlna  Ik*  pg*hloa  gC  IbapsMoHh 


cIlMr,  but  Qsnallf  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  though  sometimes  nearer 
ttgether,  as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  terminate 
downwards  in  any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor  upwards, 
vUKft  at  the  p<nnt,  where  thej  were  cut  off  abruptly  bj  the  bed  of 
griTeL  On  breaJdng  open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  internal  cjlin- 
itiai  nucleoB  of  pore  chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordiniuy  sur- 
romding  chalk,  and  not  crumbling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to 
tbe  winter's  frost  At  the  diatance  of  half  a  mile,  tbo  vertical  piles 
ofpotttenes  were  much  farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland 
^  described  very  similar  phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white 
ditlk  on  the  north  coast  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* 

FOS81U  OF  THE  UPPER  CRETACEOUS  ROCKS. 

AiaoDg  the  fossils  of  the  wlute  chalk,  ecbinodenna  are  very  nu- 


■  Gccd.  TnuB,  Futt  leriei,  voL  It.  p.  413. 
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merotta ;   and  some  of  the  genen,  like  Amamt/^/lat  (lee  lig.  3SL), 
%n  exclasivelj  cretftoeoiu.    Among  the  CiinoidBa)  the  MamfiU 


M4erttfft  «r  amnmMm-  Cmi 

(fig.  260.)  ia  a  chancteristic  genas.  Among  the  moUusc*,  the  ceph^ 
lopodk,  or  chunbered  univalves,  of  the  genen  Ammonite,  Sc«^te, 
Belemnite,  (Sg.  256.)  Baculite,  (257.— 2JS9.)  and  Tumlite, (262, 263.) 
with  otiier  kUied  forms,  present  a  great  contrast  to  the  tertaceaol 
the  same  class  in  the  tertiary  and  recent  periods. 

Fl,.««. 


m^w^ 


1*rr^H  Uiatri. 


1 
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a 


-^moiig  the  brachiopodft  in  the  white  chalk,  the  TerAraiula  are 
^vry  tbuodaiit    These  shells  are  ^own  to  lire  at  the  bottom  of  the 


^Bi  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (see  figs.  264. 
^^t  266,  267,  268.).    With  these  are  associated  Bome  forms  of  oyster 


'^e  figs.  275,  276,  277.),  and  other  bivalves  (figs.  26a  27(^  271, 

^'2,  273.).     . 

Among  the  bivalve  mollusca,  no  form  marks  the  cretaceous  era  in 
^^fope,  America,  and  India  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the 
*Uinct  genus  Inoetramvi  {CatiUu$  otjjtmi.i  see  fig.  274.),  the  shells 
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of  which  ue  disdnguUhed  by  a  flbrons  toxtare,  and  aro  oftsn  i^ 
with  in  fragments,  haviDg,  probablj,  been  extremely  friable. 


Ptdai  lUmCMn.  PltftMama  Hopiri,  Sow.  Ptwglntni  •  MfuMim.  Sm 

WhIU  clllJk.  uppn-  and  ^.  Lima  tftftrl.  Sjtt.  Ifomdfimt  nAuflu. 

Idvvt  gKMMndi.  WUIfl  ciulk  uid  upper  Uppn  wuii  di4lk- 


Of  tlio  singular  family  called  Ruditlei,  by  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 


Earopo,  a  single  representatWo  only  (flg.  278.)  hsa  been  discovered  ii 
the  white  chalk  of  EngUnd. 


V m.  TrnliiillililiMliditriTt. 

"•"TiMiiHmiiii^iiUniliifHii    -nl -nil III Jl.iiniiiiniil  111*1111  in  !■ — •  " 
W-TMIialnclleBtriMiaM. 
J^  ^  Ma  «k**  Um  AdI  k  tkbMM,  A«  ■•  « iKHnu]  (tarmw  ud  ennmioottl  Moiul 

With  these  molhuca  m  Msociated  mxaj  BrjOEok,  Bach  u  Si- 
(^  utd  AeWJiw  (figs.  283^  288.),  which  an  alike  marine, 


-*'«iofihiiaMiufallad.    Vhht 


*^^X  tot  the  most  part,  indicative  of  a  deep  sen.    Theae  and  other 
'^Miic  bodies,  especially  sponges,  such  as    VeniriculUei  (fig.  284. 


SffO  roBBiLs  or  upfbb  cbbtacboct  bum.    [Ch.  im 

and  Sipitmia  {tig.   286.),   are  dispenod  indiSerentlj  Sma^  tt   : 
•oft  chmlk  and  hard  flint,  and  aome  of  the  flintr  nodnlei  owe  thco 
regular  forms  to  Incloaed  spongea,  such  as  flg.  SB5.  <l,  wliere  the  Lot 
lows  in  the  exterior  are  caused  hj  the  branches  of  a  apoDg^  aeen  m 
breaking  open  the  flint  (flg.  285.  b.). 


The  remaini  of  fishes  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formations  connrt 
chiefl7  of  teeth  of  the  sharit  family  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  tba 


BiiilirwiMr  Tnuli^  |4.  n 


tertiarj,  and  partly  distinct.     To   the    latter    belongs    the    genus 
Ptgehodu*  (fig.  287.),  which  is  allied  to  the  liring  Port  Jat^son 
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8bfk,  OmirmdtmJPkiB^fpi,  tlie  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  flg.  288.  a) 
m  iharp  aadeattingy  while  the  posterior  or  pslstal  teeth  (6)  are  fla^ 
nd  uakgoas  to  the  foaail  (fig.  287.). 

But  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  antnuds,  nor  any  terrestrial 
orihiriatile  shells^  nor  any  plants^  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and 
theraapieceof  drift  wood.  All  the  appearances  concur  in  leading 
utDCODdnde  thait  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea 
tfeoBsiteaUe  depth. 

Ikaeibtence  c^  turtles  and  OYiparous  sanrians,  and  of  a  Ptero- 
te^  cr  winged-linrdy  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  Maidstone,  im- 
pb%Dodoobl»  some  neighbouring  land;  but  a  few  small  islets  in 
nidHwean,  like  Ascension,  formerly  so  much  frequented  by  migratory 
droves  of  turtle,  might  perhaps  haTe  afforded  the  required  retreat 
wiktfe  diese  creatures  laid  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which 
the  fljiog  species  may  haye  been  blown  out  to  sea.  Of  the  TCgetation 
of  sack  islands  we  have  scarcely  any  indication,  but  it  consisted 
pirtly  of  cycadeous  plants  ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found 
ty  Cipt  Ibbetson  in  the  chalk  marl  of  the  I^e  of  Wight,  and  is 
nferred  by  A.  Brongniart  to  Clatkfxaria  Lyettii,  Mantell,  a  species 
oommoQ  to  the  antecedent  Wealden  period. 

The  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of 

g^tie  dimensions^  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  its 

OQtitretched  wings.    Some  of  its  elongated  bones  were  at  first  mis- 

tiken  by  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds ;  of  which  class  no  osseous 

'emains  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  derived  from  the  chalk,  or  indeed 

^^  any  secondary  or  primary  formation,  except  perhaps  the  Wealden. 

Upper  ffreensand  (Table,  p.  105.  &c.). — The  lower  chalk  without 

^ts  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 

'liliaceous  limestone,   "the  chalk  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in 

^hich  ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts 

^f  the  series,  appear.    This  marly  deposit  passes  in  its  turn  into  beds 

^^^ed  the  Upper  Greensand,  containing  green  particles  of  sand 

^^  a  chloride  mineraL     In  parts  of  Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is 

'^^gely  intermixed,  forming  a  stone  C931ed  j^restone.    In  the  cliffs 

^^  the  southern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  upper  greensand  is 

^^  feet  thick,  and  contains  bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calca- 

'^Qoiu  sandstone  with  nodules  of  chert. 

Ilie  Upper  Ghreensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  D. 

%arpe,  as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  con- 

^QDQporaneous  with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with 

^^  part  of  the  white  chalk.    For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and 

^he  cretaceous  sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand 

^^  always  forming  somewhere,  but  the  line  of  sea-shore  was 

P^n^etually  varying  its  position.    Hence,  though  both  sand  and 

'^Qd  originated  simultaneously,  the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far 

^m  it,  the  sands  in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged, 

''^ht  constitute  the  underlying  deposit 

^tf2^— The  lowest  member  of  the  upper  Cretaceous  group,  usually 
^t  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  is  provindally  termed 
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G«alt     It  coiuiBtB  of  a  dark  blue  nurl,  sonutimea  intennixed  wtA 
grecnsftod.    Mmo;  peculiar  forms  of  cephalopoda,  Buch  aa  the  Bamk 


UtaHui  tpHUfr  (FItUn) 


(fig.  291.)  and  Scapkile,  with  other  foflsilst  cbaracterite  this  form- 
alioD,  which,  smali  as  is  its  thickness,  can  be  traced  bj  ita  orguic 
remains  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  as,  for  example,  to  the  Alps. 

JTie  Blachdoum  bed*  in  Dorsetshire,  celebrated  for  containing 
mnnj  species  of  fossils  not  fonad  elsewhere,  hare  been  commoolj 
referred  to  the  Upper  Greensand,  which  thej  resemble  in  mineral 
character;  but  Mr.  Sharpc  has  suggested,  and  apparentlj  with 
reason,  that  they  arc  rather  the  cquiTaleot  of  the  Gault,  and  were 
probably  formed  on  the  shore  of  the  sea,  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
which  the  fine  mud  called  Gault  was  deposited.  Several  Blackdovn 
species  are  common  to' the  Lower  cretaceous  series,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Trigonia  caudata,  fig.  299.  We  learn  from  H.  D'Archia^ 
that  in  France,  at  Mons,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of  green- 
sand  occur  of  the  same  ago  as  the  Blackdown  beds,  and  containing 
many  of  the  same  fossils.  They  are  also  regarded  as  of  littonl 
origin  by  M.  lyArcbiac.* 

The  phosphate  of  lime,  found  nrar  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  in  sucb 
abundance  as  lo  1«  incd  largely  by  tlie  agriculturist  for  fertiliting 
soils,  occurs  exclusively,  according  to  Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Austen,  in  the 
upper  greensand  and  gault.  It  is  doubtless  of  animal  origin,  and 
partly  coproUtic,  probably  derived  from  the  eierement  of  fish. 


•  Hilt,  (let  Fr.^rt:b  ili:  lu  GluL,  &.e.. 
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i)if«rMM  ActoMK  tlu  ehalk  of  Ac  north  and  touA  of  Europe.  — 
Bj  the  lid  of  the  three  teeta  of  reUtive  age^  natnely,  snperpositioii, 
Kml  dteiMter,  and  foanls,  the  geologist  hu  been  enabled  to  refer 
todnaae  Cretaoeoos  peoiod  certain  rOcka  in  tiie  north  and  aonth 
rfBDope^  wfaidi  difibr  greatly,  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
ttar  abwal  omqiosition  and  structore. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceoaa  deposits  from  England  and 
7i«ee  to  the  ooontriee  bordering  the  Uediterranean,  we  perceive, 
b  tke  bat  place,  that  the  chalk  and  gieenaaad  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  and  Paris  tana  one  great  continuons  mass,  the  Stnuta  of 
Amr  being  » trifling  interruption,  a  mere  raUej'  with  chalk  diflb  on 
tMh  ndes.  We  then  obserre  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which 
Paris  etretehea  from  Tonra  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed 
map,  fig.  292.,  in  which  the  shaded  part 
pif .  M*.  repreeents  chalk). 

Between  Fcntiers  and  La  Bochelle,  ■ 
the  space  maAed  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  r^iona  of  chalk.  This  apace 
is  occupied  by  the  Oolite  and  certain 
othra-  formadons  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  snppoaed  b^  M.  E.  de 
Beanmont  to  have  formed  an  island  in 
the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this  space 
we  again  meet  with  a  formation  which 
we  4t  once  recognire  by  its  mineral 
character  to  be  chalk,  althongh  there 
are  some  places  where  the  rock  becomes 
oolitic.  The  fossils  are,  upon  the  whole, 
YBTj  similar;  eapccislly  certain  species 
of  the  genera  Spatangua,  Anatiehytet, 
Cidaritet,  Nvcula,  Ottrea,  Gryphaa 
{Exogyra),  Pecten,  Plagiotlonta^Limd), 
Trigonia,  Catilltu  (/noccramui),  and 
Terebratvla.*  But  Ammonitet,  as  M. 
d'-Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  species  are  met  with  in  the 
^'ulk  of  the  norUi  of  France,  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  southern 
'^on ;  while  the  genera  Samite,  Turrilile,  and  Scaphite,  and  per- 
"^Pb  BelemnUe,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
***  tm  or  wholly  unknown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
^y  be  mentioned  many  Bippuriies,  ^haniliU$,  and  other  mem- 
*'*'*  of  that  great  family  of  molluscs  called  BuditUs  by  Lamarck,  to 
^ich  nothing  analogous  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation, 
''^t  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaeeons  cca  in 

lelaSoc-GC-oL 
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itb  or  France,  Spun,  Sialj,  Oreeee,  «nd  other 
e  Mediterraneui. 


TIb  species  called  Hippurittt  organisans  (fig.  295.)  is  mo 
ant  than  any  other  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  the  gcolog: 
lake  himaelf  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d,  which  is 
jmmon  in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  upper  crctaceo 
■an  the  shell  itself,  this  having  often  wholly  disappca 
utings,  or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representin; 
'  the  interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  Hippurite  itself,  ar 
idivtduals  attain  a  great  size  and  length. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which 

sitnated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  t)ie  space  B  i 


■  D'0r1>i£nf'«  Pnleontologie  Franfaue,  pL  5311. 
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fig.  292.).    Here  tlietertiArj  strata  ooyer,  and  for  the  most  part  con- 

eeal,  the  cretaceoofl  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  thej  have  been 

laid  open  bj  tiie  denudation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  places 

they  are  seen  still  preserring  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which 

is  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  greensand.    Even  as  far  south  as 

Tnds^  on  the  Adonr,  near  Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  cha- 

xaclar  where  I  exan^ned  them  in  1828,  and  where  M.  Grateloup 

hia  flmnd  in  them  Ananek^teg  avata  (fig.  263.),  and  other  fossils  o£ 

the  English  chalk,  together  with  B^ppuriies. 

CBSTACXOUS  BOOKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

I!  we  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  state  of  New 
Jeney  a  series  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our  Upper 
Cretaceous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recc^ize  as  refer- 
ible,  paleontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  abont  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 

diilk  and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 

Hr.  Coorad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834. 

Ik  strata  consist  duefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  over- 

Ijing  coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  the  fossils,  on 

^  whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  upper  European  series^ 

^  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.    I  collected  sixty 

tlieUfl  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  iden- 

^cal  with  European  species — (htrea  larva,  0.  vesicularisy  GryphtEa 

^f^tttUOy  Pecten  qumque^cottaius,  Belemnites  mucronaius.    As  some 

of  these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be 

^pected  more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

^^en  where  the  species  are  different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the 

^^ulite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inaceramus 

f*^  above,  fig.  274.)  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cretaceous 

ll^pect    Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  were  regarded 

^y  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of  well- 

5^own  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.    The  correspondence,  therefore, 

^^  not  smaU,  when  we  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States  where 

^^se  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from  the 

^^^alk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  difference 

^f  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  opposite  sides 

^f  the  Atlantic* 

S'ish  of  the  genera  Lamna;  GaleuSf  and  Carcharodon  are  common 

^  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.     So  also  is  the 

^nos.  Masasaurus  among  reptiles.     The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaurus, 

^  reptile  known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the 

^thority  of  Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at 

MuUica  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.    But  Dr.  Leidy  has  since  shown  that 

^  bone  in  question  is  not  saurian  but  cetaceous,  and  whether  it  can 

^7  lay  claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still 

^pen  to  discussion.    The  discovery  of  another  mammal  of  the  seal 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  anther.  Quart.  Joum.  GeoL  Soc  vdL  i.  p.  1^. 
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tribe  {SUnorhynchus  vetus,  Leidj),  from  a  lower  bed  in  the  cretaoeoos 
series  in  New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on  better  evidence.* 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  formation  extends  soathwards  to 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  benea& 
the  tertiary  strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the 
Atlantic.  They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  thit 
chain,  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  stretch  northwards  again  to 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the 
valley  of  the  Missouri,  as  far  north  as  lat.  48^,  or  to  Fort  Mandan ; 
so  that  already  the  area  which  they  are  ascertained  to  occupy  in 
North  America  may  perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  Europe,  and 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United 
States.  So  little  do  they  resemble  mineralogically  the  European 
white  chalk,  that  in  North  America,  limestone  is  upon  the  whole,  an 
exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in  Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calca- 
reous member  of  this  group,  composed  of  marl-stone,  it  was  more 
like  the  English  and  French  Lias  than  any  other  European  secondary 
deposit. 

At  the  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  found  dense  masses  of 
shingle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  derived  firom  the  waste  of 
paleozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distinguishable^ 
except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  alluvium,  but  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  Inocerami. 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Bomer,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  remains  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age,  the 
JBaculites  anceps  and  ten  other  European  species  occurring  there. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discovered  io 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  H&- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.'}' 

In  the  South  of  India,  abo,  at  Pondicherry,  Verdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Elaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fbssils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  they  prove,  says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 

*  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  ninth  makes  the  point  rather  donhtfxd.    Tbe 

ed.  p.  145.,  I  cited  Dr.  Lcidy  of  Phi-  tooth  of  Stenorhynckus  vetus^  figured  ^ 

ladelphia   as    having    described   (Pro-  Leidy   from    a    drawing    of  Conrw* 

ceedings  of   Acad.   Nat  Sci.  Philad.,  (Proceed,  of  Acad.  Nat  ScL  VtSa^ 

1851)  two  species  of  cetacea  of  a  new  1853,  p.  377.),  was  found  by  Samnel^ 

genus  which  he  called  Priwodelphinusy  Wetheril],£6q.,inthegreen8andl^nultf 

from  the  greensand  of  New  Jersey.     In  south-east  of  Burlington.    This  gcntlf* 

1853, 1  saw  the  two  Tertebrae  at  Phila-  man  related  to  me  and  Mr.  0)imi4  '^ 

delphia  on  which  this  new  genus  was  1853,  the  circumstances  under  which  be 

founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  met  with  it,  associated  with  Arnnio^^ 

Mr.  Conrad,  traced  one  of  them  to  a  placenta.       Ammonites       Delawarf>f^ 

Miocene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  county  Trigonia  thoracica^  &c    The  tooth  h)tf 

New  Jersey.  The  other  (the  Plesiosaurus  been  mislaid,  but  not  until  it  had  excited 

of  Harlan),  labelled  **  Mullica  Hill  '*  in  much  interest  and  had  been  careftHy 

the  Museum,  would  no  doubt  be  an  upper  examined  by  good  zoologists, 

cretaceous  fossil,  if  really  derived  from  f  Proceedings  <rftheGeoLSocTol.  i^- 

that  locality,  but  its  mixveini  condition  p.  391. 
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marine  axunud  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas.  *  Here,  as  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even 
where  there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which 
occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order, 
namely  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic 


CHAPTER  XVm 

LOWSB  CBBTAGEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  FOBMATIONS. 

Lower  Greensand — Term  **  Neocomian  ** — Atherfield  section,  Ide  of  Wight — 
Fossils  of  Lower  Greensand — Wealden  Formation — Freshwater  strata  in- 
tercalated between  two  marine  groups  —  Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand  — 
Fossil  shells,  fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceous 
type — Geographical  extent  of  Wealden  —  Movements  in  the  earth*s  crust  to 
which  the  Wealden  owed  its  origin  and  submergencje  —  Flora  of  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  and  Wealden  Periods. 

The  term  ^ Lower  Greensand'*  has  hitherto  heen  most  commonly 
applied  to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than  the 
Gault  But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  inconvenient, 
and  not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting  in  a  large 
part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly  so  in 
some  European  countries.  Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group  has  likewise  been  called  Greensand,  and  to  prevent 
confusion  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were  introduced. 
Such  a  nomenclature  naturally  leads  the  uninitiated  to  suppose  that 
the  two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  co-ordinate  value,  which 
is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  Lower  Greensand,  in  its  widest 
acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the  whole  Upper 
Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Maestricht  beds  inclusive ; 
while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  subordinate  member  of  this 
same  group.  Many  eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  proposed  the 
term  **  Neocomian  "  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greensand ;  because, 
near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these  Lower  Green- 
sand strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure  of 
the  Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Wealden  beds  are 
usually  classed  as  "  Lower  Neocomian,''  a  classification  which  will 
not  appear  inappropriate  when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel^  the 
intimate  relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in 

*  See  Forbes,  Quart.  €^l  Joum.  vol  I  p.  79. 
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England,  gives  the  following  as  the  soocesnon  of  rocks  seen  in  parti 
of  Kent 


No.  I.  Sand,  white,  ]reIlowuh,  or  ferragisoasy  with  eoncntiaai 

of  limestone  and  chert  -  •  -  -70  ftet 

S.  Sand  with  green  matter  -  -  -  -  -70  to  100  feet 

S.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag        -  -  -    (0  to  80  feet 


In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displajed  al  Ather^ 
field,  in  the  south  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  we  find  the  liTnesloiie  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  variations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  thLi 
group,  even  in  contiguous  districts,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Athcrficld  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hjthe  in  Kent, 
distant  95  miles,  the  whole  series  presents  a  most  <ii«aiinila>  aspect* 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  R  Forbes  has  shown  thai  when  the 
sixtj-thrce  strata  at  Athcrfield  are  severallj  examined,  the  total 
thickness  of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fbasilB  which 
range  through  the  whole  scries,  others  which  are  pecnliar  to  parti- 
cular divisions.     As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologicallj  to  one 
system,  he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in 
overlying  strata  the  same  species  reappear.    Changes  of  depth,  or  of 
the  mineral  nature  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  linie 
or  of  peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  t 
gravelly  bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  specia 
and  the  predominance  of  others.    But  these  differences  of  conditionfl 
being  mineral,  chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or 
plants.     The  rule  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling 
us  to  test  the  arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world, 
is  the  representation  by  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding 
genera  of  moUusca  or  other  beings.     When  the  forms  proper  to 
loose  sand  or  soft  clay,  or  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  a  moderate 
or  a  great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the 
interval   of  time  has  been,   geologically  speaking,  small,  however 
dense  the  mass  of  matter  accumulated.    But  i^  the  genera  remaining 
the  same,  the  species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new 
period ;  and  no  similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local 
conditions,  can  then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of 
destructive  causes  in  the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  graduaUj 
annihilated.     On  passing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Ganlt, 
we  suddenly  reach  one  of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the 
fossil  species  being  common  to  the  lower  and  apper  cretaceons 
systems,  a  break  in  the  chain  implying  no  doubt  many  migaing  links 
in  the  series  of  geological  monuments,  which  we  may  some  day  be 
able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata 
of  the  Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  Quart  GcoL  Joum.,  able  table  showing  the  vertical  imoge  of 
voL  i.  p.  179.,  il  p.  55.,  and  iii.  p.  289.,  the  Tarioos  fossils  of  the  lower  green- 
where  comparatiye  sections  and  a  vala-      sand  at  Atherfield  are  given. 
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tS»  hige  Anu  MuOeti,  of  which  a  redneed  flgnre  is  here  given 

(llg.196.). 

Flf.MC. 


In  the  aonth  of  England,  daring  &e  accninnUtion  of  the  I>ower 
Cireeneand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 
eontinuaDjr  sinking,  &om  the  commencement  of  the  period,  when  the 
freehwater  Wealden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  ganlt  immediatelj  reposes. 

Pebbles  of  qDartzoae  sandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together 
.  with  grains  of  chlorite  and  mica,  speak  plainly  of  the  natnre  of  the 
pre-existing  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand 
heds  were  derived.  The  land,  consieling  of  such  rocks,  was  doubt- 
less snbmerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  whicli 
originated  in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  waters. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  moat  part  apeci- 
ficallj  distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  we  often  meet  with  the  genus  Scaphitet  (fig.  297.) 
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or  Ancyloceras,  which  has  been  aptl  j  described  as  an  ammonite  more 
or  less  uncoiled ;  also  a  furrowed  Nautilus,  N.  plktUus  (fig.  298.),  TVt- 
gonia  caudatcu,  likewise  found  in  the  Blackdown  beds  (see  above, 
p.  252.),  and  GtrvUlicL,  a  bivalye  genus  allied  to  Avicuia. 


Fif.  199. 


Flff.100. 


FIf.Ml. 


Trigonia  eaudata^  Afiu. 


GenHUm  mmeeptt  Dob. 
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WEALDEN  FOR3CATIOK. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.  E.  of  England,  a  fresh- 
water formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealden  (see  Nos.  5  and  6.  Map, 
fig.  320.  p.  273.),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  am 
in  Europe,  as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is  never- 
theless of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  ton 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.     The  name  of  Wealden  was  giTeo 
to  this  group  because  it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent»  Snrrej, 
and  Sussex,  called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  273.);   and  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Man  tell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  Geology  of 
Sussex,  that  the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.     In  proof  of 
this  he  called  attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belem- 
nites,  Terebratula;,  Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils^  00 
characteristic  of  the  cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  stntt 
below,  and  to  the  presence  in  the  Weald  of  Paludinie,  Melaniae^  and ' 
various  fluviatile  shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and 
the  trunks  and  leaves  of  land  plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  t 
dense  mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phe- 
nomenon with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received, 
at  first,  with  no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.  But  the  relative  po- 
sition of  the  beds  is  unequivocal ;  the  Weald  Clay  being  distinctlj 
seen  to  pass  beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  various  parts  of  Surrey, 
Kent,  and  Sussex,  and  to  re-appear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  bsee 
of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  being,  no  doubt,  continuous  far  beneath  Uie 
surface,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram, 
fig.  302. 

Tig.  302. 
hie  of  Wight 


Hantt. 


Suuex. 


«.  Cbulk.       b.  Greensand.       c.  Weald  Claj.       tf.  Haitingi  Sand.       e.  Purbeck  bads. 
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The  Weftlden  is  divisible  into  two  minor  groapB :  — 

TUckneM. 
Ist  Weald  Omj,  chieflj  argOlaceoiu,  but  sometimes  indading 

thin  beds  of  sand  and  shellj  limestone  with  Pahdina      140  to    280  ft. 
2d.  Hastings  Sand,  chieflj  arenaceons,  but  in  which  occur 

some  dajs  and  calcareous  grits*        ...    400  to  1000  ft 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Porbeck,  consisting  of 
Tarions  limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  species  of  molluscs, 
Cypride$^  and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearlj 
related,  bj  its  organic  remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous 
Series^  it  will  be  treated  of  in  the  20th  Chapter. 

Weald  Clay. 

The  npper  division,  or  Weald  Claj,  is  of  purelj  freshwater  origin. 
Its  highest  beds  are  not  onlj  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to 
the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
composition.  To  explain  this,  we  maj  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquillj  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  fresh  water,  the  river 
8till  continued  to  carry  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  remains  of  the 
fyuanoeUm  ManielU,  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  very  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlying 
Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  may  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  country 
of  the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  country  had 
become  submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  we 
may  suppose  the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  entombed 
in  recent  freshwater  strata  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  But  if  part 
of  that  delta  should  sink  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  marine 
formations  might  begin  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  fresh- 
water beds  had  previously  been  formed  ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might 
still  pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  carry 
seaward  the  carcases  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case 
their  bones  might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  fresh- 
water strata. 

The  Iguanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  has  left  more  of 
its  remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  counties  and 
Isle  of  Wight  than  has  any  other  genus  of  associated  saurians.  It 
was  an  herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cuvier  as  more  extra- 
ordinary than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  for  the  teeth, 
though  bearing  a  great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenated 
edges  (see  figs.  303.  a.,  303.  b.\  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now 
frequent  the  tropical  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  ex- 
jiibit  many  striking  and  important  difierences.  It  appears  that  they 
liave  often  been  worn  by  the  process  of  mastication ;  whereas  the 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  GreoL  Trans.  Second  Series,  toL  ir.  p.  320. 
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existing  herbivorous  reptiles  clip  and  gonr  off  the  regetaUe  po- 
ductions  on  which  they  feed,  but  do  not  chew  them.  Tbrir  t*e& 
frequently  present  an  appeursnce  of  hiving  been  chipped  o^  bat 
never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Iguanodon,  h»TB  &  flat  grooitd 
surface  (isee  fig.  304.  b.),  resembling  the  grinden  of  herbiTonnu 


mammalia.  Dr.  Maatcll  computes  that  the  teeth  and  bones  of  diii 
species  which  passed  under  his  examination  during  twenty  jem 
muRt  have  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventy-one  distinct  indiTidast^ 
varying  in  ago  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just  burst  from  the 
egg,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  S4  inches  in  clrcoin- 
fercncc.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  the  teeth  were  more  nnmenHii 
than  any  oilier  bones,  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  until  the  rriira 
of  all  these  individuals  had  been  found,  that  a  solitary  example  of 
part  of  a  jaw-bone  was  obtained.  More  recently  remains  botbof  ihs 
upper  and  lower  jaw  have  been  met  with  in  the  Hastings  Beds  is 
'nigatc  Forest  Their  size  was  somewhat  greater  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  Dr.  Mantell,  who  does  not  agree  with  Profeswr 
Owen  that  the  tail  was  short,  estimates  the  probable  length  of  soM 
of  these  saurians  at  between  ^0  and  60  feet  The  largest  femur  jet 
in  length,  the  circumference  of  ths 
aurcd  round  the  condyles,  42  inches. 
called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in 
the  Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  composed  of  a  species  of  lUtuSna, 
closely  resembling  the  common  P.  rivipara  of  English  riTers, 

Shells  of  the  Cypris,  a  genus  of  Crustaceans  before  mentioned 
(p.  31.)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plentifhlly  scat- 
tered through  the  clays  of  the  Wealdcn,  sometimes  producing,  like 
plates  of  mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  307.).  Similar  cypris- 
bearing  marls  are  found  in  the  lacustrine  tertiaty  beda  of  Anveigne 
(see  above,  p.  200.). 


found  measures  4  feet  8  inchi 

shaft  being  25  inches,  and,  if  b 

Occasionally  bands  of  lii 
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Hcutingi  Sandt. 

This  lower  diviaion  of  the  Wealden  conaistg  of  sand,  colciferoue 
grit,  clay,  And  shale ;  the  argillaceous  strata,  aotwithstanding  the 
name,  being  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  arenaceous.  The 
calcareouB  sandstone  and  grit  of  Tilgate  Forest,  near  Cuckfield,  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  Ignanodon  and  HyUeoBaurua  were  first 
found,  constitute  an  npper  member  of  this  formation.  The  white 
"  sand-rock  "  of  the  Hastings  diSf^  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  sama  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abun- 
dant in  this  division,  consist  partly  of  saurians,  already  referred  by 
Owen  and  Montell  to  eight  genera,  among  which,  besides  those 
already  enumerated,  we  find  the  Megalosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus. 
The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  flying  reptile,  is  met  with  in  the  same  strata, 
and  many  remains  of  ChelonJans  of  the  genera  Triogux  and  Entt/I, 
now  confined  to  tropical  regions. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Placoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeU)  and  scales  of  LepidotM  are 
most  widely  diffused  (see  fig.  308.).     These  ganoids  were  allied  U> 


tHef  Lepidiuteus,  or  Gar-pike,  of  the  American  rivers.  The  whole 
body  was  covered  with  large  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and 
having  the  exposed  part  coated  with  enamel.  Most  of  the  species  of 
this  genus  are  supposed  to  have  been  either  river-flsh,  or  inhabitants 
of  tho  sea  at  the  mouth  of  estuaries. 

The  shelb  of  the  Hastings  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanopsit, 
Melania,  Faludina,  Cyrtna,  Cyclat,  Unio  (see  fig.  30S.),  and  others, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  lakes;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at 
Ponfield,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the  water, 
where  tlie  genera  CorMa  (see  fig.  810,)^  My^hu,  ud  Oitrea  occur ; 


and  in  some  places  this  bed  becomes  purely  marine,  the  spectea 
being  for  the  most  part  peculiar,  but  sereral  of  them  iren-known 
Lower  Greensand  fossils,  among  irhich  Ammoitita  DetkayeM  ts^j 
be  mentioned.  These  &ct8  show  how  elosdy  related  were  'the  &anH 
of  the  Weslden  and  Cretaceous  periods. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  sncl 
again  slabs  of  sandstone  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between 
theee  slabs  beds  of  clay  many  yards  thick.  In  some  placo^  as  at 
gtammerham,  .near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  cl^ 
having  been  exposed  so  as  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer 
was  thrown  down  upon  it  The  open  cracks  in  the  clay  ban 
served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts  have  been  taken  in  relief  and 
which  arey  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstoae 
(see  fig.  311.). 

Flf.  311. 


Near  tlie  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  V* 
innumerable  traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Spkenopttrii,  t^ 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  disposed  as  if  the  plants  wtf* 
standing  erect  on  the  spot  where  they  originally  grew,  the  >sw 
having  been  gently  deponled  upon  and  around  them ;  and  sinilV 
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a^eanneea  bwe  been  remmrked  in  other  pUoes  in  tiiia  famu- 
T^ini  tion.*    ^  the  Hme  dirinoD  elao  of 

the  Wealden,  rt  Cuckfield.  Is  ft  bed 

of  gTBTel  or  oonglomerfttt^  eonriating 
r  of  wftter-wom  pebblei  of  qvmrts  aai 

juper,  with  rolled  bonea  of  reptilsa. 

Tbieae  mnit  have  been  drifted  b^  a 

cnftvnt^  probably  in  water  of  no  great 

depth. 

From  inch  fitcts  we  mmj  infer  th&t, 
^^aifH-h ir^fn 'S^h.'™ **     notwithttandisg  the  great  thiokneBB  of 
.  .J— -T!^ ,^«-i       tbia  diriaion  of  the  Wealden,  the  whole 

of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of  a  mo- 
dorate  depth,  and  often  extremely  ahallow.  Thia  idea  may  aeem 
startUng  at  firsts  yet  such  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  a 
giadoal  and  cootinnoaB  ainldng  of  the  ground  in  an  eatnary  or 
b^,  into  which  a  great  river  diacbarged  its  turbid  waters.  By 
each  fiiot  of  subsidence,  the  fiindamental  rock  would  be  depreased 
one  foot  &rther  from  die  enrfBce ;  bat  the  bay  would  not  bs  deep- 
ened,  if  newly  deposited  mod  and  aaad  ahould  raise  the  bottom 
one  fbot  On  the  contrary,  sneb  new  strata  of  sand  and  mnd 
might  be  frequently  lud  dry  at  low  water,  or  overgrown  for  a 
sa— OQ  ij  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

.Area  sf  da  IFaoUaN.  —  In  regard  to  the  gec^raphical  extent 
of  the  Wealden,  it  cannot  be  accnrat^Iy  laid  down;  because  so 
msch  of  it  ia  concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  f(»inationa.  It 
has  been  traced  abont  200  English  miles  from  weat  to  east,  from 
the  coast  of  Donetsbire  to  near  Boulogne,  in  France ;  and  nearly 
200  milee  from  north-west  to  south-east,  fi^m  Sorrey  and  Hamp- 
ihire  to  Beanvais,  in  France.  If  the  fonnation  be  continuoua 
thronghont  thia  apace,  which  is  very  doubtful,  it  does  cot  follow 
that  the  whole  was  contemporaneous;  because,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  physical  geography  of  the  region  underwent  freqnent  changes 
throughoat  the  whole  period,  and  the  estnary  may  have  altered 
its  form,  and  even  ahiAed  its  place.  Dr.  Dunker,  of  Caaeel,  and 
H.  Von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  XQon<^raph  on  the  Wealdens  of 
Hanover  and  Weatphalio,  have  shown  that  they  correspond  so 
closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  bat  also  in  their  mineral  characters, 
with  the  English  series,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  te  refer  the 
whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit 
may  not  exceed  that  of  many  modem  rivers.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the 
Qnorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa  stretches  into  the  interior  for  more  than 
170  mQes,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300 
miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  &  surface  of  more  than  S5,000 
square  miles,  or  eqaal  to  about  one  half  of  England.^  Besides,  we 
know  not^  in  such  case^  how  far  the  fluviatile  sediment  and  organic 
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remains  of  the  river  and  the  land  maj  be  carried  oat  from  the  coast, 
and  spread  over  the  bed  of  the  sea.    I  have  shown,  when  treating  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shelli^ 
such  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  made  to  oc- 
cnpj  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming  * ;  and 
the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not  be  krt 
sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

If  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  rains  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  were  derived,  and  bj  the  drainage  of  which 
a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former 
existence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submergence  of 
an  ancient  continent,  however  fabulous  in  history,  must  have  bees 
true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hjdio- 
graphical  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poued 
into  the  sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighbouring  area  of  tiie 
Wealden  was  gradually  going  downwards  1000  feet  or  more  perpen- 
dicularly. If  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how 
could  it  escape  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  ind 
altitude  so  as  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  sediment  ?  In  answer  to  this  question, 
we  are  fairly  entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighbouring  land  mitjr 
have  been  stationary,  or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contempofir 
neous  slow  upheaval.  There  may  have  been  an  ascending  more* 
ment  in  one  region,  and  a  descending  one  in  a  contiguous  panllel 
zone  of  country;  just  as  the  northern  part  of  Scandinavia  is  noir 
rising,  while  the  middle  portion  (that  south  o^  Stockholm)  is  un- 
moved, and  the  southern  extremity  in  Scania  is  sinking,  or  it 
least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  period.']'  We  must,  nevertheleBB, 
conclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis,  that  the  depression  of 
the  land  became  general  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  at  the 
close  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this  subsidence  brought  in  the  cre- 
taceous ocean. 


FLORA  OF   THE  LOWEB  CBETACEOUS  AND  WEALDEN  PERIOIX 

The  terrestrial  plants  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  epoch  are  bot 
little  known,  as  might  be  expected,  since  the  rocks  are  of  porel/ 
marine  origin,  formed  for  the  most  part  far  from  land.  But  tbe 
Lower  Cretaceous  or  Neocomian  vegetation,  including  that  of  the 
Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sands,  is  by  no  means  scanty.  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart,  when  dividing  the  whole  fossiliferoos  series  into  three 
groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil  plants,  has  named  the  primarj 
strata  ''the  age  of  acrogens;"  the  secondary,  exclusive  of  the 
cretaceous,  ''the  age  of  gymnogens;"  and  the  third,  comprising 

*  See  above,  p.  84.;  and  Second  Visit  OeoL  See  1850,  Qoait.  GeoL  Joo^ 
to  the  U.  S.  YoL  ii  chap,  xxxiv.  toL  ti.  p.  52. 

t  See  the  Author's  Ajmivers.  Address, 
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the  cretaceous  and  tertiary,  ''the  age  of  angiosperms."*  He  con- 
siders the  lower  cretaoeoos  flora  as  displaying  a  transitional  cha- 
racter from  that  of  a  secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation. 
Cantfera  and  Cycadem  (or  Gymnogens)  still  fioorishiedy  as  in  the 
preceding  oolitic  and  triassic  epochs ;  but,  together  with  these,  some 
widl-marked  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  of  a  genus  named 
Crednerioy  have  long  been  known.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
**  quader-sandstein"  and ''  planer-kalk"  of  Germany,  rocks  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  group.  More  recently,  Dr.  Deby  has  discovered  in  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  a  great  variety  of  dicoty- 
ledonous leaves  I,  belonging  to  no  less,  according  to  his  enumeration, 
than  26  species,  some  of  the  leaves  being  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
length,  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  In  the  absence  ot 
the  organs  of  fructification  and  of  fossil  fruits,  the  number  of  species 
may  be  exaggerated;  but  we  may  certainly  affirm,  reasoning  from 
our  present  data,  that  when  the  lower  chalk  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
originated.  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  flourished  in  that  region  in 
equal  proportions  with  Gymnosperms.  This  discovery  has  an  iin- 
portant  bearing  on  some  popular  theories,  for  until  lately  none  of 
these  Exogens  (a  class  now  constituting  three  fourths  of  the  living 
plants  of  the  globe)  had  been  detected  in  any  strata  older  than  the 
Eocene.  Moreover,  some  geologists  have  wished  to  connect  the 
rarity  of  dicotyledonous  trees  with  a  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  planet,  imagining  that  a  denser 
air  and  noxious  gaseb,  especially  carbonic  acid  gas  being  in  excess, 
were  adverse  to  the  prevalence,  not  only  of  the  quick-breathing 
classes  of  animals  (mammalia  and  birds),  but  to  a  flora  like  that  now 
existing,  while  it  favoured  the  predominance  of  reptile  life,  and  a 
cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora.  The  co-existence,  therefore, 
of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  in  abundance  with  Cycads  and  Co- 
nifersB,  and  with  a  rich  reptilian  fauna,  comprising  the  Iguanodon, 
Megalosaurus,  Hylaeosaurus,  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  Ptero- 

*  In  this  and  subflequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  often  use  Dr.  LindleT's 
terms,  as  most  familiar  in  this  country ;  but  as  those  of  M.  A.  Brongniart  arc 
much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  the  corre- 
sponding names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  palssontology. 

BroognUrt.  Lfndley. 

1.  Crjptogamous    am-1 
phigens,  or  cellular  >    Thallogens.       lichens,  sea-weeds,  fungi* 
cryptogamic.  J 

2.  Cryptogamous  aero-       Acrogens.         Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyco- 
gens.  podiums, — Lepidodendron. 

^3.  Dicotyledonous  gym-        Gymnogens.      ConifiBn  and  Cycads. 
nosperms. 

4.  Dicot.  Angiosperms.        Exogens.  Compositn,  leguminosse,  umbelli- 

fene,  cruciferae,  heaths,  &c  All 
native  European  trees  except 
conifers. 

5.  Monocotyledons.  Endogens.         Fdms,  lilies,  aloes,  rushes,  grasses, 

&C. 

t  OedL  Qoart  Jour.  toL  Tii  part  2.  MisceU.  p.  111. 
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dactyl,  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  Beries,  tends  manifestlj  to  dispel  tiie 
idea  of  a  meteorological  state  of  things  in  the  seocmdarj  periodi 
6o  widely  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing. 

Among  the  recent  additions  made  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  Wssl- 
den,  and  one  which  supplies  a  new  link  between  it  and  the  tertiaij 
flora,  I  may  mention  the  Gyrogonites^  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chan, 
lately  found  in  the  Hastings  series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION  OF  THE  CHALK  AND  WEALDEN. 

Physical  geography  of  certain  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  stna 
— Lines  of  inland  chalk-cliffs  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Ontatanding  piDin 
and  needles  uf  chalk — Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Soirey,  Kent, 
and  Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs  ^ 
Anticlinal  axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transrem  fBlleji— 
Chalk  escarpments — Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridget  fonned 
by  harder,  valleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  Valkj  was 
denuded — Why  no  alluvium,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Weald — Land  has  most  prevailed  where  denudation  has  been  greatest— 
Elephant  bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff — Conclusion. 

All  the  fossilifcrous  formations  may  he  studied  by  the  geologist  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view :  first,  in  reference  to  their  position  in 
the  scries,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils ;  and,  secondly,  in 
regard  to  their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
enter,  as  mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ; 
forming  the  bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of 
liills  and  valleys,  plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has  already 
been  given,  on  the  first  head,  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  tnd 
the  Wealden  strata ;  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain 
features  in  the  physical  geography  of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in 
parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and,  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep- 
pastures,  are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows;  so  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained 
ramify  in  all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend. 
Although  these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during 
heavy  rains  and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to 
aqueous  denudation,  as  explained  in  the  sixth  chapter  ;  having  been 
excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  firom  the  sea.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of  what  appear  to 
be  long  lines  of  inland  cliffs,  in  which  the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly 
in  steep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  nature  of  such 
escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Normandy, 
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where  the  river  Seine  and  its  tribntariea  flov  through  deep  winding 
Ywliejt,  hoOowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thna,  for 
example,  if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles 
from  Andelya  to  Elbcco^  we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  aides 
hy  a  Bteep  slope  of  chalk,  with  numerona  beds  of  fiint,  the  formation 
being  laid  open  for  a  thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above 
the  chalk  is  an  overlying  mass  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay,  from  30  to 
100  feet  thick.     The  two  opposite  slopes  of  the  hillananO,  fig.  313., 


where  the  chalk  appears  at  the  surface,  are  from  2  to  4  miles  apart, 
and  they  are  often  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  like  the  steepest  of 
oar  downs  in  England ;  but  at  many  points  they  are  broken  by  one, 
two,  or  more  rangea  of  vertical  and  even  overhanging  clifis  of  bare 
white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some  points  detached  needles  and  pin- 
nacles stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  front  of  them,  as  at  c,  fig. 
313.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Sune,  at  Andelys,  one  range,  about 
2  miles  long,  is  seen  varying  from  50  to  100  feet  in  perpendicular 
height,  and  having  ita  continuity  broken  by  a  number  of  dry  valleys 
or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or  needle,  called 
the  T4te  d'Homroe  (see  figs.  314,  315.).     The  top  of  this  rock  pre- 


sents a  precipitous  face  towards  every  point  of  the  compass ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  thau  20  feet  on  the  side  of  the  down?, 
and  40  towards  the  Seine,  the  average  diameter  of  tbe  pillar  being 
36  feet.    Its  composition  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  cliffs  in 
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8id«  view  of  the  T«ce  d'Homm*.    Whiu  eb«lk  with  fliaU. 

its  neighbourhood,  namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionallj  a  crys- 
talline  texture  like  marble,  with  layers  of  flint  in  nodules  and  tabi^ 
masses.  The  flinty  beds  often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond 
the  white  chalk,  which  is  generally  in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition, 
either  exfoliating  or  being  covered  with  white  powder,  like  the 
chalk  cliffs  on  the  English  coast ;  and,  as  in  them,  this  superficial 
powder  contains  in  some  places  common  salt 

Other  cliffs  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opponte 
Tournedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  whero  the  preci- 
pices are  from  50  to  80  feet  high :  several  of  their  summits  terminate 
in  pinnacles ;  and  one  of  them,  in  particular,  is  so  completely  de- 
tached as  to  present  a  perpendicular  face  50  feet  high  towards  the 
sloping  down.  On  these  cliffs  several  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark 
so  many  levels  at  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have 
encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a  still  greater  height,  immediatdy 
above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three  much  smaller  cliffs,  each  about 
4  feet  high,  with  as  many  intervening  terraces,  which  are  continued 
so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form  round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like 
those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76.). 

K  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Vatteville  to  a  place  called 
Senneville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  per- 
fectly isolated  on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  (see  fig.  316.).  Another  conspicuous  range  of  inland  cliffs  is 
situated  about  12  miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  begin- 
ning at  Elboeuf,  and  comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  317.). 
Like  those  before  described,  it  has  an  irregular  surface,  often  over- 
hanging, and  with  beds  of  flint  projecting  several  feet  Like  them, 
also,  it  exhibits  a  white  powdery  surface,  and  consists  entirely  of 
horizontal  chalk  with  flints.  It  is  40  miles  inland ;  its  height,  in 
some  parts,  exceeds  200  feet ;  and  its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in  one  place,  by  a  pyramidal 
mass  or  needle,  200  feet  high,  called  the  Roche  de  Pignon,  which 
standstout  about  25  feet  in  front  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  clifis. 


TnSi  vhicli  it  is  noitad  bj  t  narrow  ridgfl  ibtxit  40  feet  lower  than 
hfommit  (see  fig.  818.).  Like  the  detaohed  rook<  before  mentioned 


tt  SeuDeTille,  Tatteville,  and  Andel^s,  it  ma;  be  'compared  to  those 
■Mdlet  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coaet  of  Normandy*  (see  fig. 
%),  u  well  as  in  the  lale  of  Wight  and  in  Furbeck. 

^  for«^ing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the 
^^idence  of  certain  escarpments  of  the  chalk  having  been  originsllj 
■n^fis,  is  fiu:  moro  full  and  satisfactory  in  France  than  in  England. 
If  it  be  asked  why,  in  the  interior  of  our  own  coantry,  we  meet  with 
■X)  Rages  of  precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no 
""lUed  pillars  or  needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of 
>he  chalk  in  Nonnandy  may,  no  doubly  be  the  chief  cause  of  this 
^fference.    Bnt  the  freqnent  absence  of  all  signs  of  littoral  dennda- 
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tion  in  the  vallej  of  the  Seine  itself  ia  %  negttiTe  fiuit  of  a  fkr  aon 
striking  and  perplexing  cJiarscter.  The  cliSe,  tHer  being  almost 
<vntinuous  for  miles,  ve  theti  wholly  wantiDg  for  much  greater  dii- 
tances,  being  replaced  hj  a  green  slo^nng  down,  althoagh  the  hrAi 
remain  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally  horiaontal;  sod 
Although  wo  may  feel  assni-cd  that  the  manner  of  the  npheanl  of 
the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  have  been  the  same  st 
those  intermediate  points  where  no  cliffs  exist,  as  at  othen  wbov 
they  are  so  fully  developed.  Bat,  in  order  to  explain  anch  apparent 
anomalies,  the  reudL'r  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denndatisB, 
as  expounded  in  the  6th  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the 
Dudermining  force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currents  rwries  gn*ily 
at  different  parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  neks 
have  often  decomposed  and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  %et- 
races  and  small  cliffs  may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  tafau 
of  (letritnl  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valky^-'So  district  is  better  fitted  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been 
upheaved  nnd  grndually  denuded  than  the  country  interrening  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  groond- 
plan  is  given  in  tho  accompanying  map  (fig.  320.),  comprises  within 
it  tfic  whole  of  Sussex,  and  parts  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Snirey, 
and  TIanipshire.  Tho  space  in  which  the  formations  older  thin  the 
White  Chalk,  or  those  from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inda- 
sive,  crop  out,  is  bounded  everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of 
chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  channel  in  the 
Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it  forms  the  semicircular  boimduy 
of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  appear  at  the  sorface.  Ihc 
whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  considered  geologically  u 
one  and  the  same. 

The  space  here  inclosed  within  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  aSbrdi 
an  example  of  what  has  been  sometimes  called  a  "  valley  of  elen- 
tion"  (more  properly  "of  denudation");  where  the  strata,  partial^ 
removed  by  aqueous  excavation,  dip  away  on  all  sides  from  a  ctntnl 
axis.     Thus,  it  is  supposed   that  the  area  now  occnpied  by  the 

*  Seine-InfeiieiiTe,  p.  143.  and  pL  6.  fig.  I. 


OHALK  aud  irajxoxir. 
ni.w. 


HMtings  und  (No.  6.)  iru  onoe  covered  b;  the  Weald  cUy  (No.  6.), 
Bd  flus  again  b^  the  Greenaand  (Nol  4.),  and  this  bj  the  Gaalt 
(N11..3.);  and,  lastly,  that  the  Chalk  (Ko.  2.)  extended  originoltj 
IV  the  whole  space  between  the  North  and  the  South  Downs.  This 
Ant^  will  be  better  understood  b;  consulting  the  annexed  diagram 
(Ig.  321.),  where  the  dark  lines  represent  what  now  remains,  and  the 
(■inter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are  believed  to  have  been 
Mnied  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (Na  1.)  are  ex- 
Ubiled  reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings 
■inda  (Na  6.)  forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
other  formations  are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been 
■>MeMary,  howerer,  in  mrder  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  different 
wmitions,  to  exaggerate  the  proporlioaal  height  of  each  in  compa- 
|uon  to  its  horizontal  extent;  and  a  true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined 
ffl  mother  diagram  (flg.  322.),  in  order  to  correct  the  erroneons 
uipniaion  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on  the  reader's  mind. 
^  tlui  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and  South  Downs  is 
'presented  to  exceed  forty  miles  ;  for  the  Valley  of  the  Weald  is 
We  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
"^tvwn  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Throngh  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be 
aeniided  mns  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east 
■■lowest,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2  crop  ont  in 
•"weirion.  Eu^  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical 
"^etnre  of  this  region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation 
^  alone  been  introduced,  as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  UanteU, 
'^jbeare,  aad  othen^  geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that 
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numerous  minor  lines  of  dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the 
great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  under- 
gone the  greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  tli<^ 
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nttieil  ihift  of  a  bod  of  cilcareoaB  grit  ii  no  lew  tluui  60  fiithoms.* 
UBeh  of  the  picturesque  scenerj  of  this  district  arisea  from  the 
^e^  of  the  namnr  T^aja  mod  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and 
fiKtsiet  of  the  strata  have  given  rise ;  bat  it  is  also  in  part  to  be 
itbibated  to  the  excavating  power  exerted  bj  water,  eepeciallj  on 
th  istentrKtified  argillaceons  beds. 
Betidee  the  series  of  lougitodinal  vallejrs  and  ridges  in  tbe  Weald, 
thOTe  are  vaUeja  which  mn  in 
h  a  transverse  direction,  passing 
*  tbroagh  the  chalk  to  the  bann 
J  E  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side, 
E  .  and  to  the  English  Channel 

3  (m  the  other.  In  this  manner 
I  the  chain  of  the  Korth  Downs 
i      is  broken  by  the  rivers  Wej, 

I  Mole,  Darent,  Uedwaj,  and 
j  .    Stonr;  the  Sonth  Downs  bj 

I I  the  Aron,  Adur,  Oose,  and 
R^  Cackmere-t  If  tbese  traos- 
■  verse  hollows  could  be  filled 
I      up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr. 

4  Conybeare,  woijd  be  forced 
g  to  take  an  easterlj  course,  and 
^  ^  to  emptj  themselveB  into  the 
^  I  sea  bj  Bomney  Uarsh  and 
J  g  Pevensey  Levels. 
I  I  Mr.  Martin  has  suggested 
■z  I  that  the  great  cross  fractures 
■3  .^  of  the  chalk,  which  have  be- 
^  come  river-channels,  have  a 
g  remarkable  correspondence  on 
J  each  side  of  the  valloy  of  the 
I  Weald;  in  several  instances 
A  g  the  gorges  in  the  North  and 
£  i.  South  Downs  appearing  to  be 
Z  I   directly  opposed  to  each  other. 

1  ^  Thus,  for  example,  the  defiles 
1 1  of  the  Wey  in  the  North 
<  ^  Downs,   and  of  the  Arun  in 

2  ^  the  South,  seem  to  coincide 
J  £.  in  direction  ;  and,  in  like  man- 
^  n  ner,  the  Ouse  corresponds  to 
1 1  the  Darent,  and  the  Cuckmere 
^  I   to  the  Medway.f 

^       Although  these  coincidences 
i   may,  perhaps,  be  accidental,  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  as 
X  Owl  of  Wetteni  Sunax,  p.  61. 
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hinted  by  the  Mthor  shore  mentloBed,  Aal  giwfc  tmauA  ef  db* 
Tfttion  towards  the  centre  of  the  Weeld  dielariet  gave  liie  to 
▼ene  fisraree.  And  as  the  kngitsdiiial  TaHeTS  trwa 
with  that  linear  movement  which  cansed  the  antieliiial  Hues 
east  and  west^  so  the  cross  fissures  mi^t  have  been  oeeasicmed  Ij 
the  intensity  of  the  upheaving  force  towards  the  eentre  cf  the  liaa 

But  before  treating  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apbeaving  mmt- 
ment  may  have  acted,  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  the  reader  man 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  geographical  features  of  the 
district,  so  far  as  they  are  of  geological  interest 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel  from  the  tertiaij  strala  of  tbe 
basins  of  London  and  Hampshire  towards  the  vallej  of  the  WesUp 
we  first  ascend  a  slope  of  white  chalk,  with  fiinti^  and  then  imd 
ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  declivity  consisting^  for  the  most  psrt, 
of  difierent  members  of  the  chalk  formation;  below  which  the 
Upper  Greensand,  and  sometimes^  also^  the  Graolt^  crop  oat  Hiis 
steep  declivity  is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chilk  before  meptioawl, 
which  overhangs  a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceoBi 
or  marly  bed,  termed  Oault  (No.  3.).  The  escarpment  is  oonturaons 
along  the  southern  termination  of  the  North  Downs^  and  may  be 
traced  from  the  sea,  at  Folkestone,  westward  to  Gnildfinrd  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersfield,  and  from  thence  to  the  terminatioQ  d 
the  South  Downs  at  Beachy  Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  dope 
the  strata  are  cut  off  abruptly,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  moit 
originally  have  extended  farther.  In  the  wood-cut  (fig.  d28.  p.  27&) 
part  of  the  escarpment  of  the  South  Downs  is  faithfully  represented, 
where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of  the  declivity  has  been  some- 
what more  extensive  than  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  Upper  vA 
Lower  Greensand  being  formed  of  very  incoher^it  materish^  tbs 
former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost  wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognise  in  this  view  the  exact 
likeness  of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  eastward,  towards  Beachy  Hiead  (see  fig.  324.),  he  will 


Chalk  Mcarpment,  at  leen  flrom  the  hill  above  StejDlng.  Soiacs.    Hm  cattle 

of  Bramber  in  the  foragnNnid. 


Tillage 


see  the  same  line  of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  sre  not 
accustomed  to  speculate  on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  bM 
undergone  may  fimcy  the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  the  ikt 
sands  which  were  laid  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  the  diiforeDt 
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iqfadii^  WMiw  <i  thaSk  to  be  the  hfniHwnla  of  %  oout  vMcb  ^v 
tainted  the  dUferent  bsjs  from  each  other.  .jff  . 

OeeMxmallT in  the  Nwth  Downs  Muid-pipefl  are  intenected  in  the  , ._'' 
dqMof  the  eMUpment,  uid  hare  been  regarded  by  tome  ge(^bgials 
■  ■en  modem  than  theskrpe;  in  which  cue  they  might  attarita 
ttpamt  againet  the  theorj  of  these  slopes  havii^;  origiBstod  as  sea- 
tUb  tr  riTer-eliflk  Bnl^  when  we  obeerre  the  gnat  deptti  of  many 
nd-pipes,  tboee  near  SerenoakB,  for  example,  we  percdre  that  the 
lower  termination  of  snch  pipes 
must  sometimes  ^>pear  at  the 
Burfitce  fkr  from  the  ■ommit  of 
an  escarpment  whenerer  por-  - 
tions  of  iba  chalk  are  ont  away. 
in  regard  to  iba  transverae 
TaUeys  before  mentioned,  a>  in- 
I  teiBBi.liiiii  the  chalk  liilT^  some 
I  idea  of  diem  may  be  derired 
i  from  the  salgcined  tketch  (fig. 
g  825.)  of  the  go^  of  the  River 
4  AdoTt  taVf"  from  t^^  sununit  of 
tha  ohalk-downi^  at  a  point  in 
the  Ividle-way  t»*'i'"g  from  the 
i  towns  of  Bramber  and  Steynii^ 
I  to  Shoreham.  If  the  reader  will 
I  refer  again  to  the  view  given 
*  is  a  former  woodcut  (fig.  328. 
S  p.  275.),  he  will  there  see  the 
i  V       /       W  ^^  Jl    i  ^    d>ct  point  where  the  gorge  of 

I        \W   ms.ifl    ■^<    yfiixf-Yi    1  am  dotv  speaking  in- 
I    terrupts  the  chalk  escarpmenL 
^    A  projecting  hill,  at  the  point  a, 
hides  the  town  of  Steyning,  near 
which    the    valley    commences 
where  the  Adur  passes  directly 
to  the  Gea  at  Old  Shoreham.  The 
river  flows  through    a    nearly 
level  plun,  as  do  meet  of  the 
^  others  which  intersect  the  hills 
1   of  Surrey,  Kent,  and   Sussex; 
i    and  it  is  evident  that  these  open- 
^    ings  could  not  have  been  pro- 
J    dnced  by  rivers,  except  under 
.   conditions  of  physical  geography 
entirely  difierent  from  those  now 
prevailing.     Indeod,muiy  of  the 
existing  rivers,  like   the   Onse 
near  Lewes,  have  filled  up  arms 
of  the  sea,  instead  of  deepening 
the  hoUovrs  vbish  tih^j  tcwenn. 
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Tlikt  the  place  of  some,  if  not  of  ■H,  the  gorges  ramiing  north  and 
south,  has  been  originally  determined  hj  the  fisetnre  and  di^ltee- 
ment  of  the  rock^  Bctmg  the  more  probable,  when  we  refloct  on  the 
proof:)  oblaini-d  of  a  ravine  running  cut  and  we«^  which  brsncbei 
off  from  the  tasierii  aide  of  the  valley  of  the  Onie  jiiat  mentioiie^ 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  due  to  diilocation.  This  ravitie  u  called 
"  the  Coomb"  (fig.  326.),  and  is  eituated  in  the  snbarbs  of  the  town 


of  Lvvef.  It  wa."  lirst  traced  out  by  Dr.  Hantell,  in  wboae  com- 
pany I  examined  it.  The  steep  declivities  on  each  side  are  covered 
with  grc-en  turf,  m  is  the  bottom,  which  is  perfectly  dry.  No  oat- 
ward  signsi  of  disturlnncc  are  visible;  and  the  connection  of  the 
hollow  with  subterranean  movements  would  not  have  been  sospected 
by  the  geologist,  hs,d  not  the  evidence  of  great  convulsions  been 
clearly  eiposcd  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouae,  and  the 
numerous  clialk-pits  worked  at  thu  termination  of  the  CoombL  By 
the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coincides  precisely  with 
a  line  of  fault,  on  one  side  of  which  the  chalk  with  flints  (a,  fig.  327.) 


appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  on  the  other. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  five  grotqia  of 
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lMl^  %  9,  4,  Sf  6^  iqpreiented  in  the  map;  fig.  820.,  and  in  the 
ttf&m,  fig.  821.,  maj  have  been  brought  into  thdr  present  poBition, 
the  Mowing  bypoUiesiB  has  been  soggested:  —  Suppose  the  five 
fimtdons  to  lie  in  horizontal  stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
tlm  let  a  movement  from  below  press  them  upwards  into  the  form 
of  ftilattened  dome^  and  let  the  crown  of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cnt 
oC  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  to  the  lowest  of  the  five 
gnqM.  The  different  beds  would  then  be  exposed  on  the  surfiu^ 
in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig.  820.* 

Ibe  quantity  of  denudation,  or  removal  bj  water,  of  stratified 
aaMB  assumed  to  have  once  reached  continuouslj  firom  the  North 
totbe  South  Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be 
iteded  by.  the  boldness  of  the  hypothesis.  But  the  difficulty  will 
&^ppear  when  once  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising 
ad  linking  of  the  strata  at  many  successive  geological  periods^ 
iottBg  which  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of 
laa^  rivers,  and  land-floods,  might  slowly  accomplish  operations 
vUdino  sudden  diluvial  rush  of  waters  could  possibly  effect. 

Aaong  other  proob  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  great  longitudinal  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and 
■Me  ineoherent  bedi^  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  occur  at 
ttoie  points  where  the  strata  are  composed  of  harder  stone.  Thus, 
ftr  enmpk^  the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper 
gramsnd,  which  is  often  used  for  buildings  under  the  provincial 
>ime  of  ^flreston^"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  side  on 
whieh  the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley,  * 
fixcayated  chiefly  out  of  the  soft  argillaceous  bed,  termed  gault 
(No.  3.,  map,  p.  273.).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a 
loose  and  incoherent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault ;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  farther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
^^  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
fwntrj ;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hiUs,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a 
RQftrter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the 
chalk-escarpmentf 


FIC.8tf 


a.  Chalk  with  flfntt.  b.  Chalk  withoat  fUnU. 

c  Upper  graansand,  or  flrai tone.         tf.  Gault. 
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It  iB  imponiMe  to  desire  a  more  itJeftiotnty  fimf  Aattfce^ 
mentis  doe  to  the  excaTttingpoirer  of  wsierdnliigllmiin  of  tti 
strata  or  during  their  rising  snd  sinking  tl  snoeomhrO  periods;  Ar 
I  have  shown,  in  mj  sooonnt  rfthe  eoosi  of  Sdlf  (p.  T&X^^*^ 
manner  the  eneroachments  of  the  sea  lend  to  eflhoo  tibai  snoowsiisirf 
terraces  which  most  otherwise  resolt  from  the  intormiMBBi  i^hflani 
of  a  coast  prejed  upon  bj  the  wares.    During  tke  intarral  betwem 
two  elevatory  moTementSy  the  lower  temoewfllnsusllj  be  destiojet 
whereyer  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  maleriak ;  wheraaa  the  set 
will  not  hare  time  entirelj  to  sweep  awaj  another  part  of  Ike  bsbd 
terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  eompoasdof  roebsf 
a  harder  texture,  and  capdble  of  oflMng  a  flimer  remstaBea  to  As 
erosire  action  of  water.    As  the  jielding  d^  termed  ganliiNNdd  he 
readily  washed  awaj,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  hf% 
TsUey  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk-hill^  and  wfaklh  b  osiritf 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  bj  the  lower  greensaad;  b«t  as  Hn 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  koaa 
herent)  they  also  haye  usually  disappeared  and  inereased  tim 
of  the  valley.    In  those  districts,  howefor,  where  ohei^ 
and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  eompoeilhM  if  Ail 
formation  (Na  4.,  map^  p.  278.X  they  give  rise  to  a  range  if  Uh 
parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  n«nar|iinont  of  tte 
chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Ldth  HQI^  amr 
Dorking.    This  ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpaaent  ta^wardi  tti 
soft  argillaceous  deposit  called  the  Weald  day  (Na  S. ;  see  the  AA 
tint  in  fig.  821.  p.  274.),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  sapa> 
rating  the  lower  greensand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  nrat 
Ridge ;  but  where  subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  teztm 
occur,  the  uniformity  of  the  plain  of  Na  5.  is  brokmi  by  waring 
irregularities  and  hillocks. 

Fluvial  action,  —  In  considering,  however,  the  comparaiife  d»- 
structibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  mdsRBlB 
the  power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downa^  even  on  their  inmmifti^  an 
usually  covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  leasia 
after  masses  of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water. 
This  superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  mntariilBrf 
disintegrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  plavial  aolion; 
for  during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  esl- 
careous  matter,  of  a  milk-white  colour,  may  be  seen  to  desoend  efen 
gently  sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  consideraUe  maes  maj 
in  the  course  of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a 
stratum  of  flinty  nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine 
day  sometimes  covers  the  surface  of  slight  depreesions  in  the  iHiite 
chalk,  which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after 
the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged 
with  excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matlBr. 
The  acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  ^aaad-pipea*and 
<' swallow-holes"  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  siurfiMe  may  be  ttder- 
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wSm^  tad  etritieB  maj  be  formed  or  enkrgedy  etma  bj  that  part  of 
ftBdninage  which  10  Bubterranean.* 

Imm  of  Fracimre. — ^Mr.  Martiii,  in  his  work  on  the  geology  of 
WiBtam  SnaaecKy  pnUiahed  in  1828,  threw  mnch  light  on  the  stmc- 
tanof  the  Wealden  hj  tracing  out  continoooalj  fbr  milea  the  direc- 
tioB  ci  manj  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  fractores ;  and  the  same 
eome  of  inyestigation  has  since  been  followed  oat  in  greater  detail 
kjUr.  Hopkins.  The  geologist  and  mathematician  last-mentioned 
In  diown  that  the  observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flexure  and 
ftloeation  in  the  Weald  district  coincide  with  those  which  might 
km  been  antidpated  theoreticallj  on  mechanical  principles,  if  we 
vmne  certain  simple  conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  lifted 
i|p  b]r  An  expansiye  subterranean  force.f 

Wm  (^vinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transrerse  lines  of 
ftwtare  maj  haye  been  produced  simultaneouslj,  accords  well  with 
Uttt  expressed  l^  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges 
isi  TaDeys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.^  For  the  accuracy 
tf  the  map  and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  can  vouch,  from 
penonal  examination,  in  1885,  of  part  of  the  r^on  surveyed  by  him. 
Among  other  resulti^  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the 
heidth  of  the  antidinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura 
11  invariably  great  in  propOTtion  to  the  number  of  the  fonnaticms 
o^oeed  to  view ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  super- 
kifoaed  groups  of  secondary  strata  have  been  laid  open.  (See  fig.  71. 
^^  for  structure  of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal 
Baei  are  occasionally  oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the 
gioHest  dislocation  of  the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross  frac- 
tues  are  imagined  by  him  to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others 
mbeequent  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
^  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geologists  have  attributed  its 
Nation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
Btnrta  in  the  south-east  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
M 18  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
^^quakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the 
>>ine  spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were 
pi^vifed  out  many  thousands,  perhaps  mjrriads  of  years  before  the 
'^^^v^t,  and  yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission, 
'^^e  produced  a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted 
^tter  thus  continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and 
^ards  the  same  point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  diffi- 
^ty  is  there  in  conceiving  that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force, 
^^^^<^oning  the  rise  or  fail  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust, 

.   *  See  abote,  p.  S2,  89.  *  Sand-pipes        f  Qeol  Soc  Proceed.  Na  74.  p.  363. 
?  Chalk  ;"  and  PNttwicfa,  GsoLQas^.    lS41,and  6. 8.  Trans.  9  Ser.  vol  7. 
^^^^kxiL  voi  z.  pi  aaa.  t  Soul^Tomens  Jurassiqaes.    1832. 
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maj,  by  reiterated  movements^  produce  the  most  perfect  unity' t 
result? 

At  what  periods  the  Weald  vaUey  was  denuded. — We  may  nex 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  hj  recent 
investigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.    It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nununulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Ada 
were  formed.     The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under 
contemplation  was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alpa^ 
Pyrenees,  and  many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains, 
and  even  to  the  accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component 
materials  beneath  the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1833,  that  there  was  an  island 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  that  region  at  the  era  alluded  ta* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the 
lower  tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of 
resting  on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands 
and  shoals,  composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  pro- 
bably of  some  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere 
between  the  present  North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined 
cliffs  and  shores  of  those  lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action 
of  the  waves  rounded  into  pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich 
and  Blackhcath  shingle-beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  sop- 
posed,  that  the  land  referred  to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence  the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of 
Woolwich  and  other  contemporaneous  strata  f  were  derived.  The 
large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled  flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in 
diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle  demonstrates  the  proximity  of 
land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not  have  been  transported  from 
great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their  shape  to  wave«  breaking  on 
a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep  slope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  329.)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chall^ 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  ^ 
were  deposited. .  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds^  b't 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance^ 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  i< 
the  same  which  originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  sea 

*  Mem.  de  la  See.  GcoL  de  France,        f  See  p.  221.  above. 
roL  i.  pan  L  p.  111.  pL  7.  fig.  5. 


ISLANDS  IN  THB  EOCENE  SEA. 


It  is  therefore  inferred,  that,  if  we  prolong  eonthw&rds  the  upper 
and  under  surfaces  of  tlie  chalk,  along  the  dotted  line  in  the  above 
section,  they  would  converge  at  the  point  x ;  therefore,  bejond  that 
point,  no  white  chalk  existed  at  the  time  when  the  Eocene  beds,  b,  b', 
were  formed.  In  other  words,  the  central  parts  of  the  Wealdeo, 
Bouth  of  s,  were  already  bared  of  their  original  coTering  of  chalk, 
or  had  only  some  slight  patches  of  that  rock  scattered  over  them. 

The  island,  or  islands,  in  the  Eocene  sea  may  be  represented  in 
the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  330.) ;  but  doubtless  the  denadation  ex- 


tended farther  in  width  and  depth  before  the  close  of  the  Eocene 
period,  and  the  waves  may  have  cut  into  the  Lower  Greenaand,  and 
perhaps  in  some  places  into  the  Wealden  strata. 

According  to  this  view  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaceoas 
rocks,  planed  off  by  the  waves  and  currents  in  the  area  between 
the  North  and  South  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene 
beds,  may  have  been  as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  denu- 
dation since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  era. 

But  the  reader  may  ask,  why  is  it  necessary  to  assume  that  so 
much  white  chalk  first  extended  continuously  over  the  Wealden 
beds  in  this  part  of  England,  and  was  then  removed  ?  May  we  not 
suppose  that  land  began  to  exist  between  the  North  and  South 
Downs  at  a  much  earlier  epoch  ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds 
rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  Ocean,  so  as  to  check  the  accn- 
mulalion  of  white  chalk,  and  limit  it  to  the  deeper  water  of  a^oining 
areas?  This  hypothesis  has  often  been  advanced,  and  as  often 
rejected ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land  so  near,  the  whitA 
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chalk  would  not  hare  remained  unsoiled,  or  without  intermixture  o 
mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  oi 
littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abrupdj  in 
the  escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there 
belong  exclusively  to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover, 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwicli  hu 
remarked,  would  not  have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden 
undergone  upheaval  before  the  deposition  of  the  incumbent  creta- 
ceous series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once 
continuous  over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
the  first  denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era. 
Most  probably  it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestrieht 
beds  were  formed,  or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  already 
stated  (p.  239.  above),  that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled 
pebbles  of  chalk-flints  very  abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestrieht  heds, 
where  these  last  overlie  the  white  chalk,  showing  at  how  earlj  a 
date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep  water  and  exposed  to  aqaeous 
abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate 
the  interval  between  the  Maestrieht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to 
have  been  nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapeed 
between  the  deposition  of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial 
period.  If  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal 
restorations  of  the  innumerable  phases  in  physical  geography  through 
which  the  south-east  of  England  must  have  passed  since  the  Weald 
began  to  be  denuded.  In  less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the 
aspect  of  the  whole  European  area  has  been  more  than  once  entirelj 
changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  conformation  of  the  Weald  and 
the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the  period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote 
movements  which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  from  a  deep  sea 
into  exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  ccrt^o 
portions,  as  expressed  in  diagram,  fig.  329.,  before  the  British  Lower 
Eocene  beds  originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  anc 
tear  of  the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  beai 
witness,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle^ 
beds,  occasionally  50  feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  whid 
the  shallow-water  and  fresh-water  beds  of  Woolwich  and  otbc 
Lower  Eocene  deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  222.)  so  as  ^ 
allow  the  London  Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  ^< 
accumulate  over  them.  The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  aceordioi 
to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800  feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  fo^ 
in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight  basin ;  and,  if  so,  the  intervenisj 
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unea  of  the  Weald  oould  scarcely  fail  to  share  in  the  moTement,  and 
some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  before  spoken  of  (fig.  330.  p.  283.) 
would  become  snbmerged. 

Foorthlj.  After  the  London  clay  and  the  overlying  Bagshot  sands 
had  been  deposited,  thej  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London 
basin,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  their  conversion  into  land  in 
the  north  seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  correspond- 
ing age  in  the  south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin;  because  none  of 
the  fluvio-marine  Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
(described  in  Ch.  XVL)  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 

Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresh- 
iraier  beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear 
testimonj  to  rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  quadrupeds  in  those  lands.    Instead  of  these  phenomena, 
the  signs  of  an  open  sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a 
eonseqaenc^  of  the  vast  subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before 
mentioned,  had  not  some  local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  in  regions  immediately  adjacent.    Whatever 
hypothesis  be  adopted,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  during  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods  there  were  risings  and  sinkings  of 
land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  south-east  of 
Ekigland,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no  means  uniform  over 
the  whole  area  during  these  periods.     The  extent  and  thickness  of 
the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look  for  proofs 
of  that  area  having  by  repeated  oscillations  changed  its  level  fre- 
quently, and,  oftener  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  from 
sea  into  land ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence  of  land  augment, 
beyond  any  other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing  power  of  water, 
whether  of  the  waves  or  of  rivers  and  land-fioods. 

Sixthly.  As  yet  we  have  discovered  no  marine  Miocene  (or  falu- 
niam)  formations  in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles,  nor  any  of  older 
Pliocene  date  south  of  the  Thames  ;  but  the  Upper  Eocene  strata  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been 
upraised  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  originally 
formed,  and  some  of  them  have  been  thrown  into  a  vertical  position, 
as  seen  in  Alum  and  Whitecliff  Bays,  attesting  great  movements  since 
the  origin  of  the  newest  tertiaries  of  that  district.  Such  movements 
may  have  occurred,  in  great  part  at  least,  during  the  Miocene  period, 
when  a  large  part  of  Europe  is  supposed  to  have  become  land  as 
before  suggested  (p.  181.).  Hence  we  are  entitled  to  speculate  on  the 
probability  of  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  Weald 
in  times  intermediate  between  the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds 
and  the  origin  of  the  Suffolk  crag. 

Seventhly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of 
time — that  which  separated  the  beginning  of  the  older  Pliocene  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Pleistocene  era, — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if 
measured  by  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna,  may 
have  sufficed  to  uplift  or  sink  whole  continents  by  a  process  as  slow 
as  that  which  is  now  operating  in  Sweden  and  in  Greenland. 
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Lasdj.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said,  in  the  1  Itii 
and  12th  chapters,  of  the  glacial  drift  and  its  fiir-transported  mate- 
rials. How  wide  an  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears  to  have  been 
under  the  sea  during  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch  I  Most  of  the 
submerged  areas  were  aflterwards  converted  into  dry  land,  several 
hundred  and  in  some  places  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high.  It  is 
an  opinion  very  commonly  entertained,  that  the  central  axis  of  the 
Weald  was  dry  land  when  the  most  characteristic  northern  drift 
originated ;  no  traces  of  northern  erratics  having  been  met  with 
farther  south  than  Highgate  near  London.  If  such  were  the  case, 
the  Weald  was  probably  dry  land  at  the  era  when  the  buried  forest 
of  Cromer  in  Norfolk  (see  above,  p.  137.  and  154.)  flourished,  and 
when  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  extinct  beaver,  and 
other  manmials  peopled  that  country.  It  may  also  be  presumed  that 
the  Weald  continued  above  the  sea-level  when  that  forest  sank  down 
to  receive  its  covering  of  boulder-clay,  gravel,  chalk-rubble^  and 
other  deposits,  several  hundred  feet  thick.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary  during  all  this 
period.  Its  surface  may  have  been  modified  again  and  again  daring 
the  Glacial  era,  though  it  may  never  have  been  submerged  beneath 
the  sea. 

Mr.  Trimmer  has  represented  in  a  series  of  four  maps  his  views 
as  to  the  successive  changes  which  the  physical  geography  of  Eng- 
land and  parts  of  Europe  may  have  undergone,  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Glacial  epoch.*  In  the  last  but  one  of  these  he  places 
the  Weald  under  water  at  a  date  long  posterior  to  the  forest  of 
Cromer.  In  the  fourth  map  ho  represents  the  Weald  as  recon- 
verted into  land  at  a  time  when  England  was  united  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  when  the  Thames  was  a  river  of  greater  volume  and  of 
more  easterly  extension  than  it  is  now,  as  proved  by  his  own  and 
Mr.  Austen's  observations  on  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the  Thames 
with  its  freshwater  fossils  at  points  very  near  the  sea.  To  discuss 
the  various  data  on  which  such  conclusions  depend,  would  lead  me 
into  too  long  a  digression ;  I  merely  allude  to  them  in  this  place 
to  show  that,  while  the  researches  of  Mr.  Prestwich  establish  the 
extreme  remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  denuding  operations 
began,  those  of  other  geologists  above  cited,  to  whom  Mr.  Martin, 
Professor  Morris,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  should  be  added,  prove  that 
important  superficial  changes  have  occurred  at  very  modern  eras. 

In  Denmark,  especially  in  the  island  of  Moen,  Mr.  Puggaard  has 
demonstrated  that  strata  of  chalk  with  fiints,  nearly  as  thick  as  the 
white  chalk  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Purbeck,  have  undergone  dis- 
turbances and  contortions  since  the  northern  drift  was  formed.!  The 
layers  of  chalk-fiint  exposed  in  lofty  sea-cliffs  are  often  vertical  and 
curved,  and  the  sands  and  clays  of  the  overlying  drift  follow  the  bend- 
ings  and  foldings  of  the  older  beds,  and  have  evidently  suffered  the 
same  derangement.    If,  therefore,  we  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to 

*  GrcoL  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  ix.  pL  13.         f  Paggaard,  Moens  Greologie,  8^ 

Copenhagen,  1851. 
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oplm  the  porition  of  some  beds  of  gnydy  llOilI^  OT 
Mit  of  England,  to  imagine  important  didooations  of  the  chalk  and 
ked  changes  of  level  since  the  Glacial  period,  soch  speculations  are 
in  hannonj  with  conclusions  derived  from  indepmdent  sources,  or 
dnwn  from  the  exploration  of  foreign  countries. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Dr.  Mantell  that  no  vestige  of  the 
diilk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald 
«r  OD  the  Hastings  Sands,  but  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from 
Hm  rocks  immediately  subjacent  This  distribution  of  alluvium,  and 
Mpecially  the  absence  of  dialk  detritus  in  the  central  district,  agrees 
well  with  the  theory  of  denudation  before  ^t  forth ;  for,  to  return  to 
%:  321.  (p.  274.),  if  the  chalk  (No.  2.)  were  once  continuouB  and 
eofered  every  where  with  flint-gravel,  this  superficial  covering  would 
be  the  first  to  be  carried  away  from  the  highest  part  of  the  dome 
kog  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3.)  was  laid  bare.  Now,  if  some 
nms  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the  gault,  these  would  be,  in  a 
grett  degree,  cleared  away  before  any  part  of  the  lower  greensand 
(No^  4.)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  thick- 
Ms  of  the  groups  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probability  lessened 
of  oar  finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  group  strewed  over  the 
bired  surface  of  the  lowest. 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been 
tbe  igent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches 
It  the  foot  of  the  escarpments^  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  fiints  can  only 
be  traced  to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  Some  exceptions  occur,  one  of  which  was  first  pointed 
<mt  to  me  in  1830,  by  the  late  Dr.  MantelL  In  this  case  the  flints 
ue  seen  near  Barcombe,  three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  331.).  Even  here  it  will  be  seen 
^t  the  gravel  reaches  no  farther  than  the  Weald  clay.     But 


Section  from  the  north  etcarpment  of  the  Soatb  Downi  to  Barcombe. 

A.  Layer  of  unrounded  chalk-flinta. 

1.  Grarel  compotpd  of  partially  rounded  chalk-flints. 

S.  Challi  with  and  without  flinu. 

8.  Lowest  chalk  or  chalk-marl  (upper  greensand  wanting). 

4.  Gault.  6.  Lower  greensand.  &  Weald  d^y. 

^  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  such  depressions  as  that  between 
^combe  and  Offham  in  this  section,  arising  from  the  facility  with 
^Mch  the  argillaceous  gault  (Na  4.  map.  p.  273.)  has  been  removed 
^7  Water,  are  usually  free  from  superficial  detritus,  although  such 
'^leys,  situated  at  the  foot  of  escarpments  where  there  has  been 
'^uch  waste,  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  natural  receptacles 
'^  the  wreck  of  the  undermined  cli£&.    The  question  is  therefore 
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often  pat  how  llieia  liollows  eooU  ksttt 
0ome  eztraordinarjr  cfttMtiophe. 

The  frequent  angnUritj  of  the  flinti  in  Oe  drift  of  Bmnhe 
other  pUces  is  tko  inritted  apon  m  anolher  indkatfam  of 
erases  differing  in  kind  and  degree  from  an  J  which  nmn  hu  wi 
But  all  who  have  examined  the  gravel  at  the  base  of  a  ciialk-dii( 
in  pUces  where  it  is  not  pecnliarij  e^qiosed  to  the  eootinnoas 
violent  action  of  the  waves,  are  aware  that  the  flints  retain  mmki 
angolaritj.  This  maj  be  seen  between  the  Old  Hariy  neka  i^ 
Dorsetshire  and  Cluistehurch  in  Hampshire.  Throaghoal  Aa^ 
greater  part  of  that  line  of  coast  the  diffii  are  fimned  of  tarliar|r 
strata,  capped  bj  a  dense  covering  of  gravel  formed  of  flints  sli|^% 
abraded.  As  the  waste  of  the  diffii  is  r^pid  the  old  aataials  sn^ 
gradoallj  changed  for  new  ones  on  the  beach  ;  neverthelcH  we 
here  an  example  of  angles  being  retained  after  two  periods  of  aitri*^ 
tion ;  first,  where  the  gravel  was  spread  originallj  over  the  Kesmst 
deposits ;  and,  secondly,  after  the  Eocene  sands  anddajs 
mined  and  the  modem  cliff  formed. 

Angnlar  flint-breccia  is  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  nor  Is  As 
transverse  gorges  in  the  chalk,  bat  extends  along  the  neighboany 
coast  from  Brighton  to  Rottingdean,  where  it  was  called  If 
Dr.  Mantell  **  the  elephant-bed,"  becanse  the  bones  of  the  iiisiiMitI 
abound  in  it  with  those  of  the  hmae  and  other  mammaliai  lb: 
following  is  a  section  of  this  formation  as  it  appears  in  the  Biiglln 
diff* 


A 


e. 


,  Cbalk  with  layvn  of  flint  dlpptnt  tllchtly  to  th«  wath 
Andent  beach,  roDitsting  oi  One  utnd,  from  on*  to  four  fett  thidc,  oovartS  bv  ririmda 

to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebble*  of  chalk-Alnt,  grmnlto,  and  other  rocka.  witb  ha^  ' 

recent  marine  tpeclet,  and  booei  of  cetacea. 
Blenhant-bed,  abotit  flfty  feet  thick,  conairtlng  of  laren  of  white  chalk  Tobbto,  with 

flinta,  <rften  more  confiucdly  atratifled  than  la  repreaentad  la  thti  dnwiaf t  ia 

ara  foiuid  bones  of  ox,  drer,  horae,  and  mami 
Sand  and  ahlng le  of  modem  beach. 


•: 


See  also  Sir  B.  Murchiton,  GeoL  Qnart  Jonra.  vol  'A  p.  BSft. 
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To  explain  this  section  we  most  suppose  that,  after  the  excavation 
of  the  cliff  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  bj  the 
long-continaed  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  Littarina  littorea 
and  other  recent  littoral  shells  determines  the  modem  date  of  the 
accumulation.  The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous 
rubble  and  flints,  rudely  stratified,  as  are  often  conspicuous  in  parts 
of  the  Norfolk  coast,  where  they  are  associated  with  glacial  drift, 
and  were  probably  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Similar  flints  and 
chalk-rubble  have  been  recently  traced  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
to  Folkestone  and  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs  at  Dover,  where  the 
teeth  of  the  fossil  elephant  have  been  detected. 

Mr.  Prestwich  also  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte,  near  Calais,  on  the 
coast  exactly  opposite  Dover,  a  similar  waterwom  beach,  with  an 
incumbent  mass  of  angular  flint-breccia,  is  visible.    I  have  myself 
visited  this  spot  and  found  the  deposit  strictly  analogous  to  that  of 
Brighton.     The  fundamental  ancient  beach  has  been  uplifted  more 
than  10  feet  above  its  original  leveL    The  flint-pebbles  in  it  have 
evidently  been  rounded  at  the  base  of  an  ancient  chalk-cliff,  the 
course  of  which  can  still  be  traced  inland,  nearly  parallel  with  the 
present  shore,  but  with  a  space  intervening  between  them  of  about 
one  third  of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadtL   This  space  is  occupied  by 
a  terrace,  100  feet  in  its  greatest  height,  the  component  materials  of 
which  arc  too  varied  and  complex  to  be  described  here.     They  are 
such  as  might,  I  conceive,  have  been  heaped  up  above  the  sea-level  in 
the  delta  of  a  river  draining  a  region  of  white  clialk.    The  delta  may 
perhaps  have  been  slowly  subsiding  while  the  strata  accumulated. 
Some  of  the  beds  of  chalk-rubble  with  broken  flints  appear  to  have 
had  channels  cut  in  them  before  the  uppermost  deposit  of  sand  and 
loam  was  thrown  down.     The  angularity  of  the  flints,  as  Mr.  Prest- 
wich has  suggested,  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  previously 
shattered  when  in  the  body  of  the  chalk  itself;   for  we  often  see 
flints  so  fractured  in  situ  in  the  chalk,  especially  when  the  latter  has 
been  much  disturbed.     The  presence  also  in  this  Sangatte  drift  of 
large  fragments  of  angular  white  chalk,  some  of  them  two  feet  in 
diameter,  should  be  mentioned.     They  are  confusedly  mixed  with 
smaller  gravel  and  fine  mud,  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  stratifi- 
cation, and  yet  often  too  far  from  the  old  cliffs  to  have  been  a  talus. 
I  therefore  suspect  that  the  waters  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries 
were  occasionally  frozen  over,  and  that  during  floods  the  carrying 
power  of  ice  co-operated  with  that  of  water  to  transport  fragile 
rocks  and  angular  flints,  leaving  them  unsorted  when  the  ice  melted, 
or  not  arranged  according  to  size  and  weight  as  in  deposits  stratified 
by   moving  water.     A  climate  like  that  now  prevailing  on  the 
borders  of  the  Baltic  or  in  Canada  might  produce  such  effects  long 
after  the  intense  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch  had  passed  away.     The 
abundance  of  mammalia  in  countries  where  rivers  are  liable  to  be 
annually  encumbered  with  ice,  is  a  fact  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the  frequency  of  fossil  remains  of 
quadrupeds  in  formations  of  glacial  origin  ought  not  to  excite 
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surprise.  As  to  the  angularity  of  the  flints,  it  has  been  thoogfat  bf 
some  authorities  to  imply  great  violence  in  the  removing  power, 
especislly  in  those  cases  where  well-rounded  pebbles  washed  out  of 
Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  sometimes  with  sharp 
edges  and  often  with  irregular  pieces  chipped  out  of  them  as  if  b^  a 
smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  unfrequendy  in  lint 
drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation  I  may  ranaik 
that,  in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds,  hard  egg* 
shaped  flint-pebbles  may  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  decompontioo 
as  to  break  in  the  same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  moderate 
blow,  such  as  stones  might  encounter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen  river. 

To  conclude :  It  is  a  fact,  not  questioned  by  any  geologist,  that 
the  area  of  the  Weald  once  rose  from  beneath  the  sea  afber  the  origm 
of  the  chalk,  that  rock  being  a  marine  product,  and  now  constituting 
dry  land.  Few  will  question,  that  part  of  the  same  area  remained 
under  water  until  after  the  origin  of  the  Eocene  deposits,  became 
they  also  are  marine,  and  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  chalk-downi 
Whether,  therefore,  we  do  or  do  not  admit  the  occurrence  of  ^eite^ 
ated  submersions  and  emersions  of  land,  the  first  of  them  as  old  ai 
the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  last  perhaps  of  Newer  Pliocene  or  em 
later  date,  we  are  at  least  compelled  to  grant  that  there  was  a  time 
when,  in  the  region  under  consideration,  the  waters  of  the  sea 
retreated.  The  presence  of  land-  and  river-shells,  and  the  bones  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  in  some  of  the  gravel,  loam,  and  flint-breeda 
of  the  Weald  may  indicate  a  fluviatile  origin,  but  they  can  never 
disprove  the  prior  occupation  of  the  area  by  the  sea.  Heavy  raiu^ 
the  slow  decomposition  of  rocks  in  the  atmosphere,  land-floods,  and 
rivers  (some  of  them  larger  than  those  now  flowing  in  the  same 
valleys)  may  have  modified  the  surface  and  obliterated  all  signs  of 
the  antecedent  presence  of  the  sea.  Littoral  shells,  once  strewed 
over  ancient  shores,  or  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach,  may  have 
decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  assign  an  exact 
paleontological  date  to  the  older  acts  of  denudation ;  but  the  remoral 
of  Chalk  and  Greensand  from  the  central  axis  of  the  Weald,  the 
leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment,  the 
longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  be  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  co-operating  with  that 
upheaval  and  subsidence  and  dislocation  of  rocks  which  all  admit 
to  have  taken  place. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical 
configuration  and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal 
to  ordinary  causation,  some  geologists  are  fain  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  imaginary  "rushes  of  salt  water**  over  the  land,  during  the 
sudden  upthrow  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis 
of  the  Weald  was  formed.  Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water 
breaking  forth  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  were 
riven  by  earthquake-shocks  of  intense  violence.  The  singleness  of 
the  cause  and  the  unity  of  the  result  are  emphatically  insisted  upon: 
the  catastrophe  was  abrupt,  tumultuous,  transient^  and  paroxysmal; 
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tagnMnti  of  8lao6  were  ewept  along  to  great  diituoee  withoat  time 
being  allowed  fbr  attrition ;  allaTinm  was  tbrown  down  murtrmtified, 
and  often  in  etrange  sitoAtionB,  on  the  flanks  or  on  the  sommits  of 
UDfl^  while  the  lowest  levele  were  left  bare.  The  conynlsion  was  felt 
rimiiltaneoaalj  over  so  wide  an  area  that  all  the  individuals  of 
eertain  spedes  of  qnadmpeds  were  at  once  annihilated;  yet  the 
ereni  was  eomparatlYelj  modern^  for  the  spedes  of  testacea  now 
firing  were  already  in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  surelj  untenable  and  unnecessary.    In  the 

fraaent  chapter  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  numerous  have 

inen  the  periods  of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  dura- 

Iftoo.    Evidence  to  this  effisct  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of 

the  chalk  and  overlying  tertiary  deposits ;  by  the  nature,  character, 

and  pontiim  of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  by  the  overlying  alluvia  of 

Ae  Weald  and  adjacent  countries.    As  to  the  superficial  detritus^  its 

inaignlflcance  in  volume^  when  compared  to  the  missing  focks,  should 

aever  be  lost  sight  oil    A  mountain-mass  of  solid  matter,  hundreds 

of  aquare  miles  in  extent^  and  hundreds  of  yards  in  thickness,  has 

lieen  carried  away  bodily.    To  what  distance  it  has  been  transported 

-we  know  not^  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald.    For 

iMideving  such  a  task,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient 

and  sodden  agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.    There  is  one  power 

done  which  is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  mechanical  force 

ef  water  in  motion,  operating  gradually,  and  for  ages.    We  have 

Been  in  the  6th  chapter  that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's 

cmst  is  a  monument  of  denudation  on  a  grand  scale,  always  effected 

dowly  ;  for  each  superimposed  stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  suc- 

ceamvely  and  separately  elaborated.    Every  attempt^  therefore,  to 

circumscribe  the  time  in  which  any  great  amount  of  denudation, 

ancient  or  modem,  has  been  accomplished,  draws  with  it  the  gra- 

toitoua  rejection  of  the  only  kind  of  machinery  known  to  us  which 

poaooosoo  the  adequate  power. 

li,  then,  at  every  epoch,  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Pliocene  indu- 
sive,  Tduminous  masses  of  matter,  such  as  are  missing  in  the  Weald, 
have  been  transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  removed  gra- 
dually, it  seems  extravagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the  very 
region  where  we  can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudation  to 
have  been  separated  by  so  vast  an  interval  of  time.  Here,  might  we 
say,  if  any  where  within  the  range  of  geological  enquiry,  we  have 
time  enough  and  without  stint  at  our  command. 


u  a 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JUBASSIC  GBOUP.  —  FUBBECK  BEDS  AND  OOLITE. 

The  Parbcck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  group — SubdiTisioiit  of  that  groinp— 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  Enghmd  and  Fhmoe — Upper  Ooliie' 
Pur  beck  beds — New  fossil  Mammifer  found  at  Swanage — Dirt-bed  or  aodatf 
soil — Fossils  of  the  Purbcck  beds — Portland  stone  and  fosaUa — lithogrspln 
stone  of  Solenhofen — Middle  Oolite — Coral  rag — Zoophytes — NeriDaeaa  Ubb- 
stone — Diccros  limestone — Oxford  clay.  Ammonites  and  Belenmites — Lows 
Oolite,  Crinoideans  —  Great  Oolite  and  Bradford  clay — Stonetfield  riste— 
Fossil  mammalia,  placental  and  marsupial — Resemblance  to  an  AutialiM 
fauna — Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic  coal-field— Btan  eoal— 
Fuller's  earth — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils. 

Imhediatelt  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of 
the  Wealdcn,  as  defined  in  the  18th  chapter),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire 
another  remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  /\fr6cc4 
because  it  was  first  studied  in  the  sea-clifis  of  the  peninsula  of  Fla^ 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  These  beds  were  formerly  gronped  with  the 
Wealdcn,  but  some  organic  remains  recently  discovered  in  certaifl 
intercalated  marine  beds  show  that  the  Purbeck  scries  has  a  doie 
affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  u  the 
newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  th» 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceous 
group  is  followed  immediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another 
series  called  the  Jurassic.  In  this  term,  the  formations  commonlj 
designated  as  ^*  the  Oolite  and  Lias  ^  are  included,  both  being  found 
in  the  Jura  Mountains.  The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the 
countries  where  it  was  first  examined,  the  limestones  belonging  to  it 
had  an  oolitic  structure  (sec  p.  12.).  These  rocks  occupy  in  Eng- 
land a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  average  breadth,  and  extends 
across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north-east,  to  Doraet^hire 
in  the  south-west  Their  mineral  characters  are  not  nnifbm 
throughout  this  region ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  south-eastern 
parts  of  England : — 

OOLITE. 

{a.  Purbeck  beds. 
b.  Portland  stone  and  sand, 
c.  Kimmeridge  claj. 

If.  Combrash  and  Forest  marble. 

g.  Great  Oolite  and  Stoncsficld  date. 

h,  Fuller^s  earth, 

t.  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolifie. 
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The  Upper  oolitic  system  of  the  above  table  has  usually  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay  for  its  base;  the  Middle  oolitic  system,  the  Oxford 
clay.  The  Lower  system  reposes  on  the  Lias,  an  argillo-calcareous 
formation,  which  some  include  in  the  Lower  Oolite,  but  which  will 
be  treated  of  separately  in  the  next  chapter.  Many  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  distinguished  by  peculiar  organic  remains ;  and,  though 
varying  in  thickness,  may  be  traced  in  certain  directions  for  great 
distances,  especially  if  we  compare  the  part  of  England  to  which  the 
above-mentioned  type  refers  with  the  north-east  of  France  and  the 
Jura  mountains  adjoining.  In  that  country,  distant  above  400  geo- 
g;rmphical  miles,  the  analogy  to  the  accepted  English  type,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  thinness  or  occasional  absence  of  the  clays,  is  more 
perfect  than  in  Yorkshire  or  Normandy. 

Fky steal  geography,  —  The  alternation,  on  a  grand  scale,  of  distinct 
fiinnations  of  clay  and  limestone  has  caused  the  oolitic  and  liassic 
series  to  give  rise  to  some  marked  features  in  the  physical  outline  of 
parts  of  England  and  France.  Wide  valleys  can  usually  be  traced 
throughout  the  long  bands  of  country  where  the  argillaceous  strata 
crop  out ;  and  between  these  valleys  the  limestones  are  observed, 
composing  ranges  of  hills  or  more  elevated  grounds.  These  ranges 
fcenniaate  alH'uptly  on  the  side  on  which  the  several  clays  rise  up 
from  beneath  the  calcareous  strata. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  configuration 
of  the  surface  now  alluded  to,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  passing  from 
London  to  Cheltenham,  or  in  other  parallel  lines,  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  southern  part  of  England.     It  has  been  necessary,  however, 
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in  this  drawing,  greatly  to  exaggerate  the  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  height  of  the  several  formations,  as  compared  to  their 
horizontal  extent.  It  will  be  remarked,  that  the  lines  of  cliff,  or 
escarpment,  face  towards  the  west  in  the  great  calcareous  eminences 
formed  by  the  Chalk  and  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites ; 
and  at  the  base  of  which  we  have  respectively  the  Gault,  Kim- 
meridge  clay,  Oxford  clay,  and  Lias.  This  last  forms,  generally,  a 
broad  vale  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  inferior  oolite,  but  where 
it  acquires  considerable  thickness,  and  contains  solid  beds  of  marl- 
stone,  it  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  escarpment 

The  external  outline  of  the  country  which  the  geologist  observes 
in  travelling  eastward  from  Paris  to  Metz  is  precisely  analogous,  and 
is  caused  by  a  similar  succession  of  rocks  intervening  between  the 
tertiary  strata  and  the  Lias ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the 
escarpments  of  Chalk,  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolites  face 
towards  the  east  instead  of  the  west 

u  3 
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The  Chalk  crops  out  fnim  beneath  the  tertiuj  nnds  «nd  daji 
the  Paris  bafiin,  near  Eperna;,  and  the  Gault  from  beneath  tl 
Chalk  and  Upper  Greensand  at  Clermont-en- Argon ne  ;  and  paaoi 
from  this  place  bj  Yerdun  and  Ettun  to  Uets,  we  find  two  Umeita 
ranges,  with  intervening  vales  of  claj,  preciselj  roeembling  thoeei 
southern  and  central  England,  until  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  Lii 
at  the  base  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  caosee  have  acted  ma 
larlj  over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  awi 
the  soi^r  clays  more  extensivelj  than  the  limestones,  and  uida 
mining  these  last  so  as  to  cause  them  to  form  steep  cliffs  wbereT< 
the  harder  calcareous  rock  was  based  upon  a  more  yielding  u 
destructible  clay. 

CPFEB  OOLITE. 

PurBeck  beds  (a.  Tab.  p.  292.).— These  strata,  which  we  class  u  Ik 
uppermost  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  exMI 
in  Europe,  as  alreadj  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance,  when  in 
consider  the  succession  of  throe  distinct  sets  of  fossil  remains  wUet 
they  contain.  Such  ropeated  cbaoges  in  oi^aoic  life  must  han  re- 
ference to  the  history  of  a  vast  lapse  of  agea.  The  Pnrbedc  brii 
are  finely  exposed  to  view  in  Dutdlestone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  DiT 
setshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and  the  neighbouring  bays  betwwo 
Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup's  Bay,  in  particular,  FnL  E 
Forbes  examined  minutely  in  1850  the  organic  remains  of  fiu 
group,  disjtiayed  in  a  continuous,  sea-cliff  section ;  and  he  sdded 
largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  worb  d 
Messrs.  Webster,  Fittou,  De  la  Becbe,  Buckland,  and  MantelL  ll 
appears  from  these  researches  that  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Fur 
becks  are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  thM 
again  being  different  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  institntel 
from  the  fossils  of  the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and  Weald  CIs^* 

Upper  Purbech. — The  highest  of  the  throe  divisions  is  purel] 
freshwater,  the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  ibelli 
of  the  genera  Paludina,  Pht/ia,  Litnnaua,  Flanorbit,  Vaivata,  Ci/chi 
and  Unio,  with  Cypride*  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  peculiu 
and  among  these  the  Cj/prideg  ara  very  abundant  and  characteriEtie 
(See  figs.  334.  a,  b,  c.) 


the  Dorsetshire  Pnrbecki,"  by  ProL  E.  Forfaea,  Brit.  Anoc.  Ediab.  W 
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!%■  itaae  okllad  "Pntbeek  aMrfole,"  fimarij  mnch  naed  in 
rMiwentri  aidiilectan  in  the  old  En^iili  citbednU  of  the 
nnUMin  eoontiM,  ia  exclouTslj  procured  from  this  diTiuon. 

JMA  iWiMi.— Next  in  BucceeaioD  w  the  Mddle  Poibec^ 
iboat  30  &et  thick,  the  ui^teEmost  p«rt  of  whieh  enuiata  of  fi«sh- 
nter  HumIoos,  with  cTpridea,  turtles,  uid  flah,  of  difibrent  species 
boa  thoae  in  the  preceding  stnM^  Below  the  lintestme  are 
bnekiih-WKter  beda  foil  of  f^rmo,  and  travened  hj  bands  abound- 
ing in  Corbula  and  Mtlama.  Tbeee  an  based  oo  a  purelj  marine 
lipoei^  with  l^tan,  Modtoia,  Aviemia,  TTkrada,  all  nndescribed 
iWQi.  Below  thii^  again,  come  limeatonea  and  ahalea,  partlj  of 
kackiah  and  partlj  of  freshwater  origin,  in  which  mauT'  fish, 
t^edallj  q)eciefl  of  L&pidotut  and  Mierodom  radiatut,  are  found, 
nd  a  crocodilian  ratals  named  MaerorliytteuM.  Among  the  mol- 
luk%  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania,  of  the  section  C/ulira,  occurs. 

Immediatelj  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  fbet 
Uck,  long  bmiliar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  "  Cinder- 
kd,"  formed  of  ft  vast  sccomnlation  of  shells  of  0$trea  dtMloHa 
(ig.  335.).  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Fro£  Forbes  dis- 
tovwed  the  first  echinoderm  (fig.  336.)  as  jet  known  in  the  Pnrbeok 
isriei,  a  apeciea  of  Hemeidari*,  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Oolitic 
|«iod,  and  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  a  previoualj 
bom  oolitic  spedesi    It  was  accompanied  bj  ft  species  of  Araa. 


Bebw  the  Cinder<bed  freshwater  strata  are  agun  seen,  filled  in 
msQj  places  with  species  of  Cypru  (fig.  337.  a,  h,  e),  and  with  Valvaia, 


I^lvdina,  Itanorbii,  Xmumw*,  I^m  (fig.  338.)^  and  CyeUu,  all 
different  from  anj  occurring  highv  in  ibe  series.    It  will  be  seen 
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"s-  ^'       that  Cypris  faiciculata  (fig.  Sd7.  b)  has  tnberdes  it 

A  the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a  character  bj  which  it 

A^L        can  bo  immediatelj  recognized.    In  fact,  these  minute 

|£    9       crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  shales 

HkV       as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sandstone^  enable 

\y         geologists  at  once  to  identify  the  Middle  Purbeck  in 

PhvMtt  Briiiorii,    places  far  from  the  Dorsetshire  cliffs,  as  for  example^ 

®*  *' PmLxk'*'^'*  in  the  Vale  of  Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.   Thick  siliceous 

beds  of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled 
with  mollusca  and  cypridcs  of  the  genera  already  enumerated,  in  a 
l)cautiful  state  of  preservation,  often  converted  into  chalcedony. 
Among  thesi>  Prof.  Forbes  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore  ressds 
of  ChariP)y  plants  never  until  1851  discovered  in  rocks  older  than 
Eocene.  In  a  bed  of  this  series,  about  20  feet  below  the  **  Cinder,* 
Mr.  W.  R.  Unxlio  has  lately  found  (18o4),  in  Durdlestone  Bay, 
portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which  Prof.  Owen,  after 
clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belonging  to  a  small  mam* 
mifcr  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with  pointed  cusps 
resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole  {ChrysoeUora 
aurea) ;  but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  least  ten  in  etch 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw)  accords  with  that  in  the  extinct  Thylaoo- 
therium  of  the  Stonesiield  Oolite  (see  below.  Chap.  XX.),  This 
newly  found  quadruped,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  more  closely 
allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Thylacotherium  than  to  any  existing 
insectivorous  ty|)e.  As  in  Thylacotherium,  the  angular  process  of 
the  jaw  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteological  peculiarity  confined  to 
the  marsupial  tribes  (see  Chap.  XX.),  and  Prof.  Owen  therefore 
refers  the  SpaUicotherium  to  the  placental  or  ordinary  class  of 
monmlelphous  mammalia. 

In  a  former  edition  of  this  work  (18o2),  after  alluding  to  the 
discovery  of  numerous  insects  and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the 
*^  Purbeck,**  I  remarked  that,  although  no  mammalia  had  then  been 
found,  "  it  was  too  soon  to  infer  their  non-existence  on  mere  nega- 
tive evidence."  The  scarcity  of  the  remains  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  in  Oolitic  rocks,  and  the  fact  of  none  having  yet  been 
met  with  in  deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  era,  may  imply  that  there 
were  few  mammalia  then  living,  and  their  limited  numbers  may 
possibly  have  some  connection  with  the  enormous  development  of 
reptile  life  in  all  Secondary  perioils,  as  compared  to  Tertiary  or 
Eecent  times.  If  so,  the  phenomenon  has  at  least  no  relation  to  an 
incipient  or  immature  condition  of  the  planet,  as  some  have  imagined, 
for,  80  far  from  being  characteristic  of  primary  or  even  older  seoondary 
times,  it  belongs  to  the  Maestricht  chalk,  the  newest  subdivision  of  the 
cretaceous  series,  and  that  too  in  a  manner  even  more  marked  th^Ti 
in  the  older  oolitic  rocks.  Nevertheless  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  information  respecting  the  land-animals  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  periods,  exclusively  derived  from  marine  and  fiaviatile 
strata,  and  our  total  ignorance  of  the  deposits  formed  in  lakes  and 
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CftTonia  Rt  die  lune  date,  it  Tould  be  prematura  to  attempt  to 
generalixe  on  the  natura  of  bo  ancient  ■  terrestrial  fauna. 

Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  last  described,  a  very  thin  band  of 
greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  impresaiana  of  leaves,  like 
those  of  a  large  ZotUra,  succeeds,  forming  the  base  of  the  Middle 
Purbeek. 

Lower  Purbeck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  above  men- 
tioned, purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Cypru 
_  «»-*8-  (fig.  339.  a,  b),    Vahata,  and 

ZAmnigut,  different  from  those 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck.  Thia 
is  the  beginning  of  the  inferior 
division,  which  is  about  80  feet 
thick.  Below  the  marls  are  aceu 
more  than  30  feet  of  brackish' 
water  heds,  at  Meup's  Bay, 
abounding  in  a  species  of  Ser- 
pmiOf  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  Serpula  coacerviUt,  found 
in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Hanover.  Tliere  are  also  shells  of 
the  genus  Bitaoa  (of  the  subgenus  ffj/drobia),  and  a  little  Cardivm 
of  the  subgenus  Prolocardium,  in  the  same  beds,  together  with 
Cypria.  Some  of  the  cypris-bcaring  shales  are  strangely  contorted 
and  broken  up,  at  the  wcat  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  The  great 
dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  containing  the  roots  and  stoolaof  Cycadea, 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and  rests 
upon  the  lowest  freshwater  Umestone,  a  rock  about  8  feet  thick, 
containing  Cycias,  Valvata,  and  Limnaut,  of  the  same  species  as 
those  of  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Lower  Purl>eck,  or  above  the 
dirt-bed.  The  freshwater  limestone  in  its  tnm  rests  upon  the  top 
beds  of  the  Portland  stone,  which,  although  it  contains  purely 
marine  remains,  often  consists  of  a  rock  quite  homi^eneous  in 
mineral  character  with  the  Lowest  Purbeck  limestone.* 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  varied  succession  of  beds  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list,  is  that  called  by  the  quarrymen  "  the 
dirt,"  or  "  black  dirt,"  which  was 
^^^  evidently  an  ancient  vegetable 

^^^^^^^  soil.     It  is  from  12  to  18  inches 

^^^^^^H^  thick,  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  black 

^^^^^^^^^^  and  contains  a  large  pro- 

^^^^BE^^^^^  portion  of  earthy  lignite.  Through 

^^^^^^^^^^^H  are  dispersed  rounded    frng- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^L^^   ments  of  atone,  from  3  to  9  inchca 
^^^^^^^^^^^K^^^^^BsK    '"  <iismeter,  in  such  numbers 
^^PPS^H^^^BH^^^    it  almost  deserves   the  name  of 
fi-Y.rfiTT  ( Yirffff-1  Tf -'T V'-.  TH--1.I.II  t    8™'"'^-      ^^"^^  siliciflcd  trunks 
of  coniferous  trees,  and  the  re- 

•  Weston,  QeoL  Q.  J„  roLviii  p.  IIT. 
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nuuu  of  pUnts  ftllied  to  Zamia  and  Cyeat,  ue  buried  in  thii  dirt- 
bed  (see  figure  of  foeail  Epecies,  fig.  340.,  and  of  living  Zamia,  % 
841.) 


ZinOa  9iraUi.  Southare  AtutnllL 

These  plants  mnet  h&re  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  thej 
grew.  Tha  stumps  of  the  trees  st&nd  erect  for  a  height  of  bm 
I  to  3  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  6  feet,  with  tkii 
roots  attached  to  the  soil  at  aboat  the  same  distances  fiom  ow 
another  as  the  trees  in  a  modern  forest*  The  carbonaceous  mitta 
is  moBt  abandant  immediately  around  the  stamps,  and  round  ibt 
remsins  of  fossil  Cycadea.\ 

Besides  the  upright  stumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  cootiiDi 
the  stems  of  silicified  trees  Itud  prostrate.  These  are  partl;r  Wtk 
into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  hj  a  calcareoaa  riite 
which  covers  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragments  of  the  prostrate  treei  vt 
rarely  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  length  j  but  by  joining  minf  of 
them  together,  trunks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  fromth? 
root  to  the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided 
for  17  or  20  feet,  and  then  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  new  Uw 
roots  is  about  1  foot.  Root-shaped  cavities  were  observed  bjr 
Professor  Henslow  to  descend  from  the  bottom  of  the  dirt-bed  ioto 
the  subjacent  freshwater  stone,  which,  though  now  solid,  must  have 
been  in  a  soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew. } 


•  Mr.WBbwet  first  noWcd  tbe  erect  Trant.  Second  Strict,  vol  it.  ^  16- 

petition  of  llic  tree*  and  described  the  Prof,  Forbes  ha*  ucertained  thai  tin 

Diit'hed.  sabjacenl  rock  is  b  &eshwu«r  limoKO^ 

t  Fitton,  GeoL  TrMU.,  Second  Scries,  and  not  a  portion  of  ibe  PartUad  ooGH, 

ToL  iv.  pp,  aao,  331.  as  WM  prcTioiulT  imairined. 

t  Bocklimd  sod  De  la  Becbe,  GcoL 
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-  Tbo  thin  Ujtn  ti  eakmow  Bbrie  (8g.  84S.)  wen  evidentlr  de- 
podted  tnuqi^j,  md  would  hsre  been  horiEcmtal  bnt  for  the  pro- 
tninon  of  the  itnmiM  of  the  treea,  arouid  the  top  of  each  of  which 
tbfoj  finm  bemiBphaicsl  coocretioiu. 

The  dirt-bed  is  hf  no  meuu  confined  to  the  isUnd  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  moat  carefiillf  studied,  bnt  is  seen  in  the  same 
jelatiTB  position  in  the  diffi  east  of  Lohrorth  Cove,  in  Dorsetehire^ 
where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  the  stnmps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 
ingle  in  an  oppoaite  diieetitm — a  heantifdl  illuBtration  of  a  change 
in  the  poution  of  beds  originally  horisontal  (see  fig.  M3.).    Traces 

WML 
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M 

dlR-bi<,iilUiit«aliaf 


taidialBclffwtedBhMMkOM*.   (BMkbBl  oi  D>  li  BmIk) 


cf  the  diit-bed  have  also  been  observed  bj  Hr.  Fisher,  at  Kidgway ; 
bj  Dr.  Bnckland,  about  two  miles  north  of  Thames  in  Ozfordshire ; 
and  bj  Dr.  fitton,  in  the  clilft  in  the  Boiilonnoia,  on  the  French 
coast;  bat,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  deposit  is  of 
limited  extent  when  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described,  we  may  infer,  firsts  that  those 
beds  of  the  upper  Oolite,  called  "  the  Fortlaud,"  which  are  foil  of 
marine  shells,  were  overspread  with  fluviatile  mud,  which  became 
dry  land,  and  covered  hj  a  forest,  throaghont  a  portion  of  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  soath  of  England,  the  cUmate  being  such  as  to 
admit  the  growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Cycat,  2dly.  This  land  at 
length  sank  down  and  was  submerged  with  its  forests  beneath  a 
body  of  fresh  water,  from  which  sediment  was  thrown  down  enve- 
loping flnviatile  shells.  3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  preservatian 
of  this  thin  bed  of  black  earth  over  a  distance  of  many  miles,  shows 
that  the  change  from  dry  land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or 
estuary,  was  not  accompanied  by  any  violent  denudation,  or  rush  of 
water,  since  the  loose  black  earUi,  together  with  the  trees  which  lay 
prostrate  on  its  surface,  most  bevitably  have  been  swept  away  had 
tuy  such  violent  catastrophe  taken  plat^. 

The  dirt-bed  has  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form, 
but  in  some  sections  the  appearances  are  more  complicated.  The 
forest  of  the  dirt-bed  was  not  everywhere  the  first  vegetation  which 
grew  in  this  region.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of 
them  Gontuning  Cgcadta,  In  an  upright  position,  have  been  found 
below  i^  and  one  above  it,  which  implies  other  oeciUataons  in  ^aa 
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level  of  the  same  ground,  and  its  alternate  occupation  bj  land 
water  more  than  once. 


Table  showing  the  changes  of  medium  in  which  the  strata 
formed,  from  the  Portland  Stone  up  to  the  Lower  Greensand  i 
elusive,  in  the  south-east  of  England  (beginning  with  the  lowest). 


1.  Marine 

2.  Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land 

Freshwater 
Land  (Dirt-bed) 
Freshwater 
Land 
Brackish 
Freshwater 


Portland  Stone. 


►  Lower  Purbeck. 


Middle  Purbeck. 


3.  Marine 
Freshwater 
Marine 
Brackish 
Marine 
Brackish 
Freshwater^ 

4.  Freshwater'  Upper  Purbeck. 

5.  Freshwater  1 

Brackish      >  Hastings  Sands. 
Freshwater  J 

6.  Freshwater    Wealden  Claj. 

7.  Marine  Lower  Greeniuuid. 


The  annexed  tabular  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at 
glance  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river 
sea,  or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  i 
this  part  of  England  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  period^' 
That  there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of 
during  the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems 
follow  from  the  observations  recently  made  by  Prof.  Forbes^  so 
should  we  hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate  occnpatio] 
of  the  same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  migh 
expect.  Even  during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  safR' 
cicnt  to  allow  time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we  find  that 
same  area  has  been  laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then 
laid  dry,  as  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  history  of  whic 
has  been  brought  to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  We  also  know  tha 
similar  revolutions  have  occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819 
in  the  delta  of  the  Lidus  in  Cutch  f,  where  land  has  been  laid  perma- 
nently under  the  waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  sol 
or  shrubs  having  been  swept  away.  Even,  independently  of  an 
vertical  movements  of  the  ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas^  sucl-*- 
as  that  of  the  Mississippi,  that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters 
annually  for  many  months  over  considerable  spaces  which,  at  othe^c" 
seasons,  are  occupied  by  the  river  during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  uppe^r, 
middle,  and  lower  has  been  made  by  Prof.  Forbes,  strictly  on  tt»^ 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remairv.  =* 
which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  miner^*^ 
changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  sucrl^ 
as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinds^'' 


*  See    Principles  of  GeoL  9th  ed.        f  -^i^  P-  ^^^* 
pp.  255.  275. 
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bed,  do  not  todinte  u^  lovaka  in  the  dislribntion  of  orguuied 
beinga.  "  ^Ilie  ouuee  irhich  led  to  ft  complete  ohaoge  of  life  three 
timea  dnring  the  depodtion  of  the  freehwatar  ind  bnukish  strata 
most,*  Mjw  this  natoralist,  "be  Bonght  for,  not  Bunply  in  either  a 
rnjud  or  a  mdden  change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in  the 
great  l^Me  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition 
at  certain  periods  during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  maj,  no  donb^  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
years  or  centories,  becatue  we  find  that  2  or  S  feet  of  v^etable  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first 
corered  with  its  shadeb  Te^  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of 
tlie  Lower  Pnrbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect 
on  that  account  to  find  them  constitul^ig  the  lines  of  separation 
between  snccessive  strata  characterised  by  diflerent  soologiciil  ^pes. 
llie  preservation  of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being 
submerged,  must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule. 
It  is  of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away 
by  the  denuding  waves  or  currents  of  tlie  sea  or  by  a  river ;  and 
many  Furbeck  dirt-beds  were  probably  formed  in  succession,  and 
annihilated,  bemdes  those  few  which  now  remain. 

The  plants  of  the  Furbeck  beds,  so  far  as  oar  knowledge  extends 
at  present^  consist  chiefly  of  Ferns,  Conifem  (fig.  344.),  and  Cycadete 
r«.  M4.  (^8-  340.),  without  any  exogens  ;  the  whole  more 

allied  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  vege- 
tation. The  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals 
indicate,  like  the  plants,  a  somewhat  nearer  rela- 
doDship  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  cretaceous 
period.  Mr.  Brodie  has  found  the  remains  of 
beetles  and  several  insects  of  the  homopterous  and 
trichopterouB  orders,  some  of  which  now  live  on 

_    ™  _j  pl^it*!  while  others  are  of  such  forms  as  hover 

ui«^  FiirbKk.(Fiuin.)  over  the  surface  of  our  present  rivers. 

Portland  Stone  and  Sand  (i.  Tab.  p.  292.).— The  Portland  stone  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  forming  in  Dorsetshire  the  foundation  on 
which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Lower  Furbeck  reposes  (see 
p.  297.).  It  supplies  the  well-known  huilding-stone  of  which  Sl  Paul's 
andsomanyof  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are  constructed.  This 
upper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the  Portland  sand, 
containing  for  the  most  part  similar  marine  fossils,  below  which  is 
the  Kimmeridge  clay.  In  England  these  Upper  Oolite  formations 
are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  counties.  Corals  are  rare 
in  them,  althtogh  one  species  is  found  plentifully  at  Tisbury,  Wilt- 
shire, in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint  and  chert,  the  origi- 
nal calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex  (fig.  345.). 

The  Kimmeridgt  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bitumi- 


noiu  matter  mmj  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  & 
position  of  ve^tables.  Bntaiimprewiond  of  plants  nvTanintiim 
ehales,  whicli  contuii  ammonites,  ofBten,  snd  other  imrine  ■lMI^1k 
bitumen  may  perht^is  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossilB  may  be  mentioned  C^rHmm  *w- 
lulum  (fig.  349.)  and  Ottrea  deUoidea  (flg.  35a>,  the  latter  feimd  in 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  thronghout  England  and  the  north  of  Fnncc, 
and  also  in  Scotland  near  Broia.     The  Grypkaa  mryda  (fig.  iSl.\ 


KlmmnMf*  clir.  Bvtv^. 
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also  met  with  in  the  same  cla;  near  Oxford,  ii  so  abundant  in  tha 
Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be 
termed  "  marnes  i  grjph^  virgnles."  Near  Glennont,  in  Argonn^ 
a  few  leagDoa  from  St.  Menehould,  where  these  indnrated  maria  crc^ 
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Fig.  388. 


oat  ftom  benetih  tbe  gaalt^  I  liave  seen  them,  on  deoompofiiiigy  leave 
the  surfiuse  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  stcewed  over  with  this 
fossil  oyster.    The  TrigoneUUes  lahts  {Apt^kui^  of  some  authors) 

(fig.  352.)  is  also  widely  dispened  through  this 
elay.    The  real  nature  of  the  ihoD,  of  which  there 
are  many  species  in  oolitic  ndu^  is  still  «  matter 
of  ooigecture.    Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  two 
plates  formed  the  gizzard  $t  a  cephalopod ;    for 
the  living  Nautilus  has  a  glMaid  with  iMvny  folds, 
and  the  Bulla  is  weU  known  )lo  poeseas  one  formed 
of  cdcareous  plates. 
Ite  eeMbtsM  fitfiographic  stone  of  Solenbofen,  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  variety  of  fossils  which  may  be  preserved 
under  favourable  circumstances,  and  what  delicate  impressions  of  the 

tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and  plants 
may  be  retained  where  the  sediment  is  of 
extreme  fineness.  Although  the  number  of 
testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and  the  plants 
few,  and  those  all  marine,  Count  Miinster 
had  determined  no  less  than  237  species  of 
fossils  when  I  saw  his  collection  in  1833 ; 
and  among  them  no  less  than  seven  species 
of  flying  lizards,  or  pterodactyls  (see  ^g. 
353.),  six  saurians,  three  tortoises,  sixty 
species  of  fish,  forty-six  of  Crustacea,  and 
twenty-six  of  insects.  These  insects, 
among  which  is  a  libellula,  or  dragon-fiy, 
must  have  been  blown  out  to  sea,  probably 
from  the  same  land  to  which  the  flying 
lizards,  and  other  contemporaneous  rep- 
tiles, resorted. 


Skuktoa  of  Pterodaeiifku 
cimfirofirift 
OoBte  of  tmffptiahtim. 


MIDDLE  OOUTS. 

Coral  Sag, — One  of  the  limestones  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  **  Coral  Bag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continuous 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  tiie  position  in 
which  ^tfiey  grew  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  their  forms  they  more 
frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than  do 
the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite.  They  belong  chiefly 
to  the  genera  TheeosrmUa  (fig.  354.),  ProtoseriSy  and  Thamnastraa, 
and  sometimes  form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thicL  In  the  annexed 
figure  of  a  Thamnasiraa  {^g.  355.),  from  this  formation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cup-shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  right-hand  side, 
and  that  they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those  on  the  left 
side  are  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are  supposed  to 
represent  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  immature  state. 
These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills  of  the 
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K  W.  of  Berkshire,  ind  north  of  Wilti,  and  agun  near  lii  Tdt- 
shire,  near  Scarborongh.  The  OUrta  grtgarea  (flg.  SfiS.)  if  m? 
characteriBtic  of  the  fbrmatioD  in  England  and  on  the  continnt 

One  of  the  limestonee  of  the  Jura,  leferred  to  the  age  of  the  Xn^ 
coral-rag,  haa  been  called  "Nerinaan  limeatooe"  (Calcain  k  K^ 
rin^)  \}j  M.  Thirria ;  Ntrittaa  being  an  extinct  genns  ct  naiviln 
shells,  much  resembling  the  CeriduHm  in  external  fonn.  Tht  la- 
nexed  section  (fig.  Sj?.)  shows  the  enrious  form  of  the  hoDow  fBt 
of  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  wliich  passes  np  the  aBdile 
of  tlio  colomella.   N.  GoodkaOH  (fig.  3S8.)  is  another  English  ipedn 


iikt«.  Conl  nf. 


of  tiiB  same  genns,  from  a  formation  which  seems  to  form  a  paassgs 
from  the  Kimmeridge  daj'  to  the  coral  rag.* 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alp^  regarded  hj  moat  geolt^ists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral  rag,  has  been  often  nanted  "Calcaiie 
&  Dicerate^"  or  "  Diceras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abnndantlj 
a  bivalve  shell  (see  flg.  359.)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Otama, 

*  Finn,  GeoL  Tima,  Becond  Series,  ToL  iv.  pL  n.  flg.  IS. 
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O9W  Cbt!/. — The  coraHiiie  limettone,  or  "coral  rsg,"  abora 
dewribed,  and  the  BccompaiiTuig  sandy  beds,  called  "calcareoiu 
pita,'  of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  day,  called  the 
'Oxford  claj,"  sometiniefl  not  less  than  500  feet  thick.  In  this  there 
•ra  no  corals,  but  great  abundance  of  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
Ammonite  and  Belemnite.   (See  figs.  361,  S62.)     In  some  of  the  d^ 


vivrj  fine  texture  ammonitee  are  very  perfect,  althongh  somewhat 
^npressed,  and  are  seen  to  be  fnTnishcd  on  each  side  of  the  aperture 
*itt  a  single  horn-like  projection  (see  fig.  362.).  These  were  dis- 
^oed  in  the  cattings  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near  Cfaippen- 
'um,  in  1841,  and  have  been  described  by  Mr.  Pratt  {An.  Nat. 
BitUm.  1841). 
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Similir  dongited  ptoaww  lun  bm 
iIm  abwmd  ts  «xteBd  firam  the  ilieni  rf 
wme  bdenmitM  diMorered  bf  Dr.  HiaieO 
in  tlu  Mina  cUjr  (lee  flg.  861%  iriu^  bj  the 
lid  of  thii  and  otiwr  T" ■■— ^  hai  bta 
lUe  to  tlinnr  mndi  ligfct  on  tiie  rtraeture 
of  this  ungnUr  extinct  Ibsm  of  eattfe-8ih.* 


OmifrnuA  and  For-t  MtuUt.  ~  The 
upper  divinon  of  thi>  MriM,  wluch  a  more 
extensive  tbui  the  prece^i^  <r  Middlt 
Oolite^  is  called  in  Ei^knd  tlM  Conlmih. 
It  consist!  of  di^Mid  cilcHeoaa  ——'■'"'in 
which  pus  dowitwarda  into  the  FteMtmsr* 
ble,  la  ugilkeeona  limeatoiM^  alxwdiiig  ia 
nuuine  fiMailB.  In  Mme  plicei,  h  at  Btai- 
ford,  this  limestone  is  replaced  I17  a  bm 
of  cUj.  lite  sandstone!  <^  the  Foceat  Un- 
ble  of  Wiltshire  are  often  ripple^narked  ani 
filled  with  fragments  of  br^en  iheOi  md 
pieces  of  drift-wood,  having  endentlj  faem 
formed  on  a  oowL  Bippled  ilaba  of  fissOe 
oolite  are  used  for  roofings  and  have  bea 
traced  over  a  broad  band  of  connti;  !m 
Bradford,  is  Wilts,  to  Tetbory,  in  Gloooes- 
tershire.  These  calcareous  tile^tones  ire 
separated  from  each  other  hj  thin  seams  of 
clay,  which  have  been  deposited  upon  them, 
and  have  taken  their  form,  preserring  the 
undotating  ridges  and  fnirows  of  the  sud 
in  snch  complete  int^rity,  that  the  imjHH- 
eions  of  small  footsteps,  apparently  of  eiab^ 
which  walked  over  tiie  sofl  wet  sands,  iie 
still  visible.  In  the  same  stone  the  clswi 
of  crab^  fragm«itB  of  echini,  and  ether 
signs  of  a  neighboaring  besch,  are  ob- 
served. I 

Great  OoUtt.  —  Although  Ihe  name  d 
caral-ng  has  been  appropriated,  as  we  hsrc 
fcen,  to  a  member  (^  the  Upper  Odite  be- 
fore described,  some  portions  of  the  Lower 
Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in  many  places 
to  be  called  coralline  limestones.  Thus  tbo 
Great  Oolite  near  Bath  contains   Tariw 


BRADFOBD   ENC8INITES. 


milDUlefU  thowtnf  itrUtBd  iarihc& 


i,  among  which  the  Bimamia  radiata  (fig.  364.)  U  very  con- 
KHia,  Bingle  indiTidnalt  forming  musei  Mveral  feet  in  diameter ; 
having  probably  reqnjred,  like  the  Urge  existing  brain-coral 
mdrina)  of  the  tropica,  many  centuries  before  their  growth  was 
ileled. 

fferent  species  of  CriMoideant,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  conmion 
«  same  rocks  with  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed  a 
bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  nn- 
ibed  for  years  (c,  flg.  866.).     Sach  fossils,  therefbre)  are  ahnost 


Ded  to  the  limestones ;  bnt  an  exception  occurs  at  Bradford,  nesx 
1,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
are  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite  "  had  sup- 
ii,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beautiful 
hftea,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current 
ged  with  inud,  which  threw  down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke 
■  of  their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachment.  The 
)ps  still  remain  in  their  original  position;  bnt  the  numerous 
^tions,  once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the 
•^J%  were  scattered  at  random  through  the  argiUsAeoua  ^^onX 


SOB  BRADFORD  ntOBtVITBa.  [ChX 

in  which  some  now  lie  pTostnte.  Hun  tppMVWiOMwe: 
in  the  wdaon  b,  fig.  865^  where  tlw  diiker 
Brmdford  clkj,  which  some  geologuta  claH  with  the  Forait  miiUih 
ethen  with  the  Greftt  Oolite.  The  npper  rarfiue  of  Ilia  ctiamm 
alone  below  ia  completeljr  incnuted  orer  with  k  oootiDaiNU  pKram^ 
formed  hj  the  atonj  roots  or  attachmente  of  the  Crinoide«;  tal 
besides  tbia  eridence  of  the  length  of  time  thej  hftd  lived  <m  tha 
spot,  we  find  great  nombers  of  single  jointa,  or  dronlar  plate*  of  the 
stem  uid  bodj  of  the  encrinite^  covered  over  with  wrpvlc  Nov 
these  terpida  coold  onlj  bmve  begnn  to  grew  after  the  death  of  Km 
of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of  whose  akeletona  had  been  strewed  om 
the  floor  of  the  ocean  before  the  irrupdoa  of  a^illaoeoas  mod.  fa 
some  insUncefl  we  find  that,  afler  the  paraaitie  ttrpmlm  wen  foil 
grown,  the^  had  become  incnisted  over  with  a  bijvaaaa,  cilM 
Btrtiucea  dUummta;  and  man;  generatima  of  then  mollaaea  U 
succeeded  each  other  in  the  pnre  wnter  before  the;  beeaau  fiaaiL 


Fi«.aH. 


e  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  ■•  the  pine*  tad^ti- 
deous  plants  of  the  ancient  "  dirt-bed,"  or  foeail  foree^  <^  the  Lnm 
Purbeck  were  killed  bj  submergence  under  &esh  water,  lad  awo 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  ef  argEQaeeou 
mattor  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrimte^ 
and  led  to  their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  tlie  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcanons  ni 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  nata- 
ralista  as  ariaing  out  of  a  difference  in  the  ttatuttu  of  apedes ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  tlie  foaaila  of  the  higher,  middK 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  aeriea,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  *to  dM 
varying  conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  ainglfl  district  it  i> 
diflicult  to  decide  how  far  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  miotf 

•  For  a  nilkr  accoant  of  tb«ae  Encrinita,  we  BncUand'i  Bridgmnrter  TnatiK. 
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formations  lias  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  ttation»,  or  how  &r 
it  baa  been  caused  by  time  or  tlie  creative  and  deatra^ing  law  above 
»Unded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-meat ioBed  infln- 
eoce,  when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  is 
acsroely  any  Utbcdogical  resemblancw ;  and  jret  Mime  of  the  same 
fuails  remun  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Iiower  Odite  fbimttions  reepectively.  Hr.  Thurmann  has  shown 
faoir  ranaAaUy  this  &ot  holds  troe  in  the  Bernese  Jora,  although 
Ihe  wgillMeonB  dinsiona,  so  conspionons  in  England,  are  feebly  re- 
pcaented  tfaere^  and  some  entirely  wanting. 

Hie  Bradford  clay  above  alluded  to  is  aometimea  60  feet  thick, 
bat,  in  nuuiy  places,  it  is  wanting ;  and,  in  others,  where  there  are 
aa  limeetooGe,  it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the 
overlying  "  fbrest  marble"  and  underlying  "  fuller's  earth." 

The  ntcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several 
ahelly  limestones,  one  oi'  which,  ealkJ  lliu  IJaih  Oolite,  is  much  cele- 
brated as  a  building -s lone.  Id  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially 
near  Klinchinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lyeet^  "  most  have 
IwoD  deposited  in  a  shallow  seu,  where  etrong  currents  prevailed,  for 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit, 
and  Mime  beds  exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken 
aheUs  are  mingled  with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  with  fragments  of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous 
wood,  and  crabs'  claws.  The  shelly  sti'ata,  also,  liave  occasionally 
snffirred  denudation,  and  the  removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by 
day."*     In  such  shallow-water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  FattUa, 
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NeriiOy  Rtmuloy  and  Cylindriie$  are  common  (iee  figa^  369.  to  Kl); 
while  cephalopoda  are  rare,  and,  instead  of  ammonites  and  bekn- 
nites,  numerous  genera  of  camiyorous  trachelipods  appear.  Oatcf 
one  hundred  and  fortj-two  species  of  nnivalTes  obtained  firam  fti 
Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Ljcett  found  no  less  than  fortjr-oos  to 
be  camiyorouB.  Thej  belong  principallj  to  the  genera  Hiipcia— , 
FUurotomOy  RoiteUaria^  Murex,  l^rpuroidea  (fig.  868.X  And  Fuim, 
and  exhibit  a  proportion  of  loophagons  species  not  wtrj  diflfereit 
from  that  which  obtains  in  wann  seas  of  the  recent  period.  Theie 
chronological  results  are  curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was 
imagined  that  we  might  look  in  yain  for  the  camiyoroiis  trachdipods 
in  rocks  of  such  high  antiquity  as  the  Great  Ooolite^  and  it  was  a 
received  doctrine  that  thcj  did  not  begin  to  appear  in  eonnderable 
numbers  till  the  Eocene  period,  when  those  two  great  fiunilies  of 
cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belenmitefl,  had  beeome  extinet 

Sionesfield  slate. — The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  bj 
Mr.  Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Grreat  Oolite.*    It  is  a  slightlj 
oolitic  shellj  limestone,  forming  large  spheroidal  masses  imbedded  in 
sand,  onlj  6  feet  thick,  but  yerj  rich  in  organic  remains.    It  eos- 
tains  some  pebbles  of  a  rock  yerj  similar  to  itself  and  which  wty 
be  portions  of  the  deposit,  broken  up  (m  a  shore  at  low  mkx  or 
during  storms,  and  redeposited.    The  remains  of  bekmniteai  Iri- 
gonias,  and  other  marine  shells,  with  fragments  of  wood,  are  eommoB, 
and  impressions  of  ferns,  cycadeaa^  and  other  plants.    Several  ioaeeti^ 
Fig.  173.    also,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  wing-coyers  of  beetka^  an 
perfectly  preseryed  (see  fig.  378.),  eome  of  them  appfoadi* 
ing  nearly  to  the  genus  Buprestis,^    The  remains,  sbo^of 
many  genera  of  reptiles,  such  as  /Vnosoacr,  CroeodUe,  asd 
Pterodactyl^  haye  been  discoyered  in  the  same  ]inM»ff*iP»*^ 
But  the  remarkable  fossils  for  which  the  StonesAeld 
slate  is  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to  the  mam- 
miferous  class.     The  student  should  be  reminded  tiiat  in 
all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  du^iters  as  older 
SLp^^i?  f  than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land  quadruped,  or  of 
stoneifleid.  any  cetacean,  had  been  discoyered  until  the  S^alaeoAe- 
rium  of  the  Purbeck  beds  came  to  light  in  1854  (see  above^  p.  296.). 
Yet  we  haye  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not  rare  in  the  lower 
cretaceous  formation,  and  that  in  the  Wealden  there  was  eyidence  of 
freshwater  sediment  on  a  large  scale,  containing  yarious  plants,  and 
eyen  ancient  yegetable  soils.    We  had  also  in  the  same  Wealden 
many  land-reptiles  and  winged  insects,  which  render  the  absence  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds  the  more  striking.    The  want,  howeyer,  of 
any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  mammalia, 
whether  in  the  chalk  or  in  the  upper  or  middle  oolite^  is  certainlj 
still  more  remarkable.    Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone  firam  the  great 
oolite  of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  cited,  on  the 

*  Proceedings GeoLSoc. vol.]. p. 414.    it  is  suggested  that  theae  elytra  mar 
t  See  Bncklaiid's  Bridgewater  Trca-    belong  to  iVratmct. 
tise ;  and  Brodie's  Fossil  Insects,  where 
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atheatj  of  CoTier,  u  referable  to  this  olwa.  Dr.  Bnckluid,  who 
iWtd  tltie  in  hig  Bridgenter  Trettise*,  had  the  kindsees  to  aend 
m  tbe  rappoaed  nlna  of  a  whale,  that  Prof.  Owen  might  examine 
into  iu  daims  to  be  conndered  as  cetacean.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
tbt  aDunent  oomparatiTfl  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have  bdonged  to 
tbs  oeUeea,  beoaiue  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia  ib  in- 
TiriiUj  mnch  flatter,  and  dertnd  of  all  mnscolar  depressions  and 
tidp^  one  of  which  ia  so  prominent  in  the  middle  of  this  bonc^ 
itfRKBted  in  the  asMzed  cat  (fig.  874.).    In  Batirians,  on  the  oon- 


hwita  i^dw,iii«rtr 


■ngjjgiw 


Imj,  inch  ridges  exist  fiw  the  attachment  of  masclea ;  and.  to  some 
ninol  of  that  class  the  bone  is  probably  referable. 

Tlieee  obserratiinis  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  a[^reciate 
mm  justly  the  Interest  felt  by  erery  geologist  in  the  disooTery  in 
the  Stone^eld  slate  of  no  less  than  seven  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of 
mammiferoas  qnadmpeds,  belonging  to  three  difierent  species  and  to 
tvo  distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  Amphitheritni  and  I^as- 
eolotherntm  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown  one 
of  these  fossils  in  1818,  he  pronounced  it  to  belong  to  a  Bmall  ferine 
WTnm^lj  with  a  jaw  mnch  resembling  that  of  an  oposaam,  but  difier- 
ing  from  all  known  ferine  genera,  in  the  great  nnmber  of  the  molar 
teeth,  of  which  it  had  at  least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period,  a 
mnch  more  perfect  specimen  of  the  same  fossil,  obtained  by  Dr. 
Backland  (see  fig.  373.),  has  been  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  who 
finds  that  the  jaw  contained  on  the  whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with 
tiie  socket  of  a  small  canine,  and  three  small  incisors,  which  are  in 
nttt,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

The  only  qneetion  which  could  be  rused  respecfoig  the  nature  of 
these  fbssils  was,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or 
a  fish.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  the 
seven  half  jaws  is  composed  of  bnt  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two  or 
more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  moat  reptiles,  or  of  two  bones, 
onited  by  a  sntur^  ^  in  some  few  spedes  belonging  to  those  classes. 
•  Vol  L  PL  115. 
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The  coiid7le,  moreaver  (b,  fig.  S7S.\  v 
ftrticolar  sor&ce,  \>j  which  the  knrer  jnr 
onltea  with  the  nf^nr,  is  otuTcx  ia  0» 
Stoneifield  qiecimenii  and  not  ooncan  m 
in  fishea  ud  r^rtilea.  Hie  oonnoid  po- 
ceiB  (a,  fig.  87&)  is  well  developed,  whenn 
it  is  wanting  or  reiy  anwl^  in  ^  in&rior  cluaee  of  Terisbnla 
Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  jlmpk^ttriKm  and  JPIuuecLAtrim 
have  complicated  crowns  and  two  roots  (see  d,  flg.  875.),  insMd 
of  being  simple  and  with  single  fangs,* 

The  only  qneetiiMi,  therefim^  which  conld  hiAj  admit  of  otmM- 
verej  was  limited  to  this  pcnnt,  whether  the  fberil  nuanmalia  (aai 
in  the  lower  oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  re£erred  to  the  Inl^ 
snpial  qnadruped^  or  to  the  ordinary  [dacental  seriee.  Cotis  bid 
long  ago  pointed  out  a  pecnliaritj  in  the  Ibrm  of  the  aagnlar  procM 
(c,  figs.  380.  and  381.)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  gsw 


■  I  hsTB  ^Tcn  a  figure  in  tba  Pria-    iVctuKi^mwbich  the  •ockeUudK' 
eiple*  oF  Geology,  chap,  ix.,  of  snoUieT    of  the  t««lh  are  finelj  expoMd. 
Stonetficld  apecimen  of  AngMtlimMi 
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•  ^^ 

Did^k^t  and  Fro£  Owen  has  since  established  its  generality  in  the 

entire  manmpial  series.    In  all  these  poached  quadrupeds,  this  pro- 

C9e88  is  tamed  iswardsi  as  at  e  d^  fig.  380.  in  the  Braadlian  opossum, 

"whereas  in  the  plaoentel  series^  as  ate,  figs.  878.  and  379.,  there  is  an 

flJmoet  entire  absence  of  sadi  inflection.     The  Tupaia  Tana  of 

Sumatra  has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Mr.  Waterhouse  for  this 

iUiiatration,  becanse  that  small  insectiTorous  quadruped  bears  a  great 

xesemblanoe  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  AmpkUkerium.    Bj  clearing 

sway  ibe  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Ampkiiherium  Prevastn  above 

Te{ireeented  (fig.  375.)  Fto£  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 

process  (e)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the 

known  marsupialia ;  in  shorty  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of 

iiie  mol^  or  hedgehog.    This  fiMst  turns  the  scale  in  favour  of  its 

affinities  to  the  placental  insectivora.    Nevertheless,  the  An^hMe- 

rmm  oflfers  some  points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the 

marsupials,  eqtecially  to  the  Myrmecchius,  a  small  inpectivorous 

qoadruped  of  Australia^  which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  tho 

lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine  and  three  incisors.* 

Another  qpedes  of  Ampkitherium  has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  376.  p.  312.),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  375.)  princi- 
pally in  being  lai^er. 

Tlie  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  DideJphyi  BueklatuU  (see  fig.  dS2.\ 


fif-sai 


A- 


PkoieoioiMerimm  Buekkmdit  Broderip,  ip. 
a.  nstara]  ilxe.  b.  molar  of  tame  magnified. 

and  has  since  been  called  Jnaseolotherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  infiected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Diddphys  in  the  number  of  the 
premolar  and  molar  teeth  is  completcf 

On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  osteological  evidence,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  we  have  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  Amphi- 
therwm  and  Phaicoloiherium  of  Stonesfield  represent  both  the  pla- 
cental and  marsupial  classes  of  mammalia ;  and  if  so»  they  warn  us  in 
a  most  emphatic  manner,  not  to  found  rash  generalizations  respectiug 
the  non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  particular  periods 
of  the  past  on  mere  negative  evidence.  The  singular  accident  of 
our  having  as  yet  found  nothing  but  the  lower  jaws  of  seven  indi- 
viduals, and  no  other  bones  of  their  skeletons,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  fragmentary  manner  in  which  the  memorials  of  an 

**  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmecobius       f  Owen's  BriUah  Fossil   Mammals^ 
wiU  be  found  in  the  Principles,  chap.  iz.    p.  62. 
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uident  tarmbial  fiuutft  are  lu&ded  down  to  ii&  We  can  Ktndj 
avoid  suspectiiig  that  Ibe  two  genera  above  described  maj  bin 
brane  a  like  inaigaiflcaiit  proportion  to  the  eattie  aaiemblage  of  mm- 
btooded  qoadn^veda  which  flonriihed  in  tiis  iaUnda  of  the  oolitie  aea. 
Fro£  Owen  has  remarked  that^  >■  the  marmpial  genei^  to  wluck 
die  FlutMeolotheri»m  ia  most  nearly  allied,  are  now  eenfinetl  to  N«r 
South  Wake  and  Tan  Diemra^  Land,  ao  alao  is  it  ia  the  Aoitnliia 
^^  _,  aeaa,  that  we  find  the  Omwriwi,  a  carlilt- 

giMMU  fish  which  haf  a  bonj  palate,  allied  to 
tkoee  called  ^ermfat  (we  fig.  41S.  PL  SS2.)  ud 
SmpkaAit,  so  comnwn  in  flie  ot^te  aai  liu. 
the  ■*Hm  Anstralian  seas,  also,  near  the 
■f  aher^  we  find  the  living  Tiigoma,  a  gnu 
of  molliiBca  so  freqnentlj  met  wiUi  in  Hie 
StoDcefield  slate.  So,  also^  the  Aimanin 
pines  are  now  abundant,  togetb^  with  tena, 
PartiBBiitaiOHiifraHiirp*-  in  AostraU*  and  its  islands,  aa  thej  wen  in 
£?rBrtdS^.*Tii«^pi:  Enw^  in  the  oolitic  period.  Endogeiurfthe 
S^'.'dS***'^  ctor-  niogt  perfect  Btractnre  are  met  with  in  oolitic 
rocks,  as,  fbr  example,  the  I^doearya  of 
Bnckland,  a  froit  allied  to  the  Ptmdanui,  tmmd  in  the  lofeiior 
Oolite  (see  fig.  889.). 

The  StoMsfleld  slate,  in  its  range  firam  Oxfbrdshire  to  the  Doftk- 
east,  ie  represented  bjfiaggy  and  flsaUeMndrtone^  asatColljwMM 
in  Northamptonshire,  where,  aeoording  to  the  researches  ot  Vam- 
Xbbetson  and Monis'iitcontunsmaiij shells, snch as  TV^^pMiaaV 
lata,  also  found  at  Stonesfield.  Bnt  the  Northamptonshire  itntt  of 
this  age  assume  a  more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  bin 
been  formed  farther  from  land.  They  inclose,  however,  some  b»^ 
ferns,  such  as  X^opterU  polypodioidta,  of  species  common  to  tk 
oolites  of  tlie  Yorksltire  coast,  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  oo  iQ 
the  aspect  of  « true  coal-field ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actuUr 
been  worked  in  them  for  more  than  a  century. 

In  the  north-west  of  Torkshire,  the  formation  alluded  to  conwUi' 
an  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceous  shalc^  abounding  in  impremioio 
of  plfuits,  divided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  geologists  u  the 
representative  of  the  Great  Oolite ;  but  the  scardty  of  marine  G)Mil< 
makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  kkA 
extremely  difficult  A  rich  harvest  of  fiissil  iena  has  been  obtuM^ 
from  the  nppw  carbonaceous  shaUe  and  sandstones  at  Oristboip^ 
near  Scarborough  (see  figs.  384,  S8£.).  The  lower  shales  are  i^ 
exposed  in  the  sea-diffe  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefiy  charactcriicd 
by  ferns  and  cycaden.  They  contidn,  also,  aspeciee  of  calanute,ui 
a  fosul  colled  Equxtetum  eolvnuuire,  which  maintains  an  npi^t 
position  in  sandstone  strata  over  a  wide  areik    Shells  of  £iAtr» 


if  Brit  Am.,  1847,  p.  ISI.)   and  K«A 
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a,  Ui^  Hun. 
1,  hunt  OoUu,  OrlnhanKi  YMluUn. 

Ud  Vnio,  collected  hy  Mr.  Bean  from  these  Yorkshire  coal-bearing 
("eds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluviatile  orig:in  of  the  deposit. 

At  Brora,  in  SntherlandBhire,  a  coal  formation,  probablj  coeval 
*ith  the  abore,  or  belonging  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the 
Oolitic  period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more. 
It  affords  the  thickest  stratum  of  pare  vegetable  matter  hitherto 
detected  in  any  secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of 
good  quality  has  been  worked  3^  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several 
feet  more  of  pyritons  coal  resting  upon  it. 

^  FuUer't  Earth  (A.  Tab.  p.  292.> —Between 

the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an 
ai^Uaceous  deposit,  called  "  the  fijller'a  earth," 
occurs ;  but  it  is  wanting  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. It  abounds  in  the  small  oyster  represented 
in  fig.  386. 

Inferior  OoUte. — This  formation  consists  of 
a  calcareous  freestone,  usually  of  smalt  thick- 
tesa,  which  sometimes  rests  upon,  or  is  replaced  by,  yellow  SBnd% 
ailed  the  sands  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.  These  last,  in  their  turn, 
epose  upon  the  lias  in  the  south  and  west  of  England.  Among  the 
haracteristic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  instance  Terebra- 
ilafiTTibria  (fig.  387.),  RhyiichoneUa  tpinota  (fig.  388.),  and  I^ola- 
'omyafidicvia  (fig.  389.).  The  extinct  genus  Pteurotomaria  is  also  a 
}nn  very  conunon  in  this  division  as  well  as  in  tho  Ocitit.YC  t^iMaii 
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Inhrloc  OoUla,  Bii«laiid. 

generally.  It  resembles  the  TVocAtu  in  form,  bat  is  mailed  by  a  deep 
cleft  (a,  fig.  390.  and  fig.  891.)  on  the  right  ride  of  the  montii.  Tbe 
Dj/ttuter  rmgetu  (fig,  392.)  is  an  Ecbinodcom  common  to  the  inftrior 
Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  the  three  Ammoiiitea  of  wbieh 
lepreaeatations  are  here  given  (figs.  893, 894,  895.). 


■Tssw: 


Afl  illustratioDB  of  shells  having  a  great  vertical  range,  I  ^^7 
allude  to  Trigonia  clavtUala,  found  in  the  Upper  and  Inferior  Oou^ 
and  T,  cottala,  common  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Ooii^  < 
also  Oitrea  Marthii  (fig.  396.X  common  to  the  Gombrasb  of  W1I« 
and  the  Inferior  Oolite  of  Yorkshire;  and  AmmoiuUt  ttrv^"^ 
(6g.  397.)  common  to  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  Lias. 


imrsBioa  ooLtnE. 
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Such  facts  b^  no  meviB  inTklidate  tbe  genertl  rule,  that  certain 
"Mnlg  ftre  good  obronological  teats  of  geological  periods  ;  bat  they 
"erre  to  caation  ns  against  attaching  too  much  importance  to  single 
"pedes,  some  of  which  may  have  a  wider,  others  a  more  confined 
vertical  range.  We  hare  before  seen  that,  in  the  snccessiTe  tertiary 
'ormations  there  are  species  common  to  older  and  newer  groups,  yet 
^ese  groups  are  distingiuBhable  from  one  another  by  a  compariwn 
^  the  whde  assemblage  of  fossil-  shells  proper  to  each. 
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Uwil  dunder  of  liu— Name  cf  0>7pUte  IJnwtone— Pttitf  i&dii  ud  SA — 
Bodiata— IcbtbrodoniUM— Bqtika  of  th«  liu— lebtl^Muir  and  Omcmnr 
— Kuiiw  Beptik  of  the  OiUpagM  Iitandi— Sndden  dMraetkn  and  borid  tf 
toadi  aaimali  in  Uai — ElDrio-matiiM  b«di  In  OknoMlcnUn^  and  faawt  Vma- 
nanB— Vtadl  pbnla— Origin  «f  Om  OoUta  and  Liat,  and  of  ■Uanialiig  cat 
canon*  and  aigOIaoeotti  Ibnnatlon*— Oolitic  eottflsld  at  T1i|In]a,  in  IbB 
United  State*. 

Lias. — Tba  English  proTincUl  nune  of  ZJaa  haa  been  ver;  genenl^ 

adopted  for  »  fomiAtioii  of  u^IUceoni  limeatom^  mari,  end  d^, 

which  fomu  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  tnd  is  classed  l^  matif  geologiali 

as  part  of  that  group.     The^  pass,  indeed,  into  MCh  other  in  aou 

places,  aa  near  Bath,  a  sandj*  marl  c«lled  the  mirliitnnfi  of  the  liM 

being  interpoeed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  cbaractan  of  tti 

lias  and  the  inferior  oolite.     These  1 

also  some  fossila  in  common,  sneh  as  the  . 

(fig.  898.).    Kerertheless  the  lias  may  be  traced  thran^Mmt  R  pdt 


part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  gronp,  of  considettble 
thicknesf^  varying  from  500  to  1000  fee^  containing  manj  pecDli*f 
fossils,  and  having  a  very  nniform  lithological  aspect.  Altboogli 
usually  conformable  to  th^olite,  it  is  sometimee,  as  in  the  Jnri, 
unconformable.  In  the  'Mnrons  of  Lons-le-Sanlnier,  for  ioBtaon 
in  the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  lias  are  inclined  at  an  u^ 
of  about  45°,  while  the  incumbent  oolitic  marls  are  horizontal. 

Hie  peculiar  aspect  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  I^ 
in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  an  alternation  of  thin  bedi  of 
blue  or  grey  limestone  having  a  suriace  which  become*  light-bnin 
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rtn  wMthend,  Awn  beds  being  sepanted  hy  dai^-coloured  numr 
•tgOlicecna  pvtiage,  so  tlutt  the  qnaniec  of  this  rock,  t  &  disUnoe^ 
■anma  h  striped  and  riband-like  appearaDce.* 

The  Hat  comprisei^  1.  the  Upper  Zias — tidn  limestone  beds  with 
d^  ud  dule ;  2.  theUarlatone — acoarae  ihell^  limestone ;  aodS. 
the  Lower  liaa — conaiating  of  limestone^  shelli,  and  day.  These 
dinuns  have  certain  IbsaiU  in  common,  and  is  s<Rne  places  pass 
the  one  into  the  other. 

Although  the  prevailing  colonr  of  the  limestone  of  diis  formation 
i>  Uoe,  jret  some  beds  of  the  lower  lias  are  of  a  Tellowiah  white 
tolooT,  and  have  been  called  white  lias.  In  some  parts  of  France^ 
Mr  the  Vosges  monntuni,  and  in  Lnxembonig,  H.  E.  de  Beaomont 
1>H  ihown  that  the  lias  eontaining  Gryphaa  oreutOa,  Hmgiottonia 
nustnMS  (see  flg.  400.),  and  other  characteristic  fossils  becomes 
•nueeooB ;  and  aroond  the  Harts,  in  Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  tbe 
iofitior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and  sometimes  afibrd  a  buUding- 
rtone. 

The  name  of  Grypbite  limestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
lbs  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  con- 
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tiins  of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Gtyphaa  (flg.  401.,  see  also  flg.  3a 
p-  39.>  A  large  heavy  eheU  called  B^>p^>odiam  (fig.  403.),  allied 
io  [loeartUa,  is  also  charact«riatic  of  the  lower  lias  ah&les.  The 
Lisa  formatioD  is  also  remarkable  for  being  the  oldest  of  the  second- 
^  rocks  in  which  brachiopoda  of  the  genera  Spirifer  and  Leptisna 
'figs.  403,  404.)  occur :  no  less  than  nine  species  of  Spiriferi  are 
Numerated  by  Mr.  Davidson  as  belonging  to  the  lias.  These  pallio- 
bi-anehiate  mollusca  pr^ominate  greatly  in  strata  older  than  the  trias ; 
"'*i,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  survive  the  liassic  epoch. 
"^^  marine  beds  of  the  lias  also  abound  in  cephalopoda  of  the  genera 
^'ImniUt,  Natuaut,  and  Antmtmiltn  (see  figs.  405,  406,  40T.> 
Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stone-lilies  of  the  Lias,  Pentacrinui 

■  CanTb.  sod  PUI.,  ^  361.      * 
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Briareut  (flg.  408.)  is  conspicnoas.     Of  Ophioderma  EgerWmi 
409.)t  referable  to  the  Opkiura  of  Miiller,  perfect  specimeiu  t 
'  beeo  met  with  in  tUb  mvlstoDe  beds  of  Dorset  and  Torlubire. 
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n*  Exiraerimu  Briarnu  (removed  hj  tSa^ai  AoBtin  from  Ftft' 
Wmiim*  OB  Mootmt  of  generic  difierenoeg)  occurs  in  tangled  muBes, 
Hkhg  fUn  beda  of  oonriderable  extent,  in  the  liu  of  Dorset^ 
■hwiiliiiiiliiiii.  ud  Torkshire.  The  remains  are  often  highly 
di^ed  with  pyrites.  This  Crinoid,  with  ita  innumerable  tenu- 
niltr  anna,  i^pesrs  to  have  been  freqnentlj  attached  to  the  drift- 
wood of  the  liaaaic  sea,  in  the  same  manner  as  Barnacles  float 
tb«ut  at  the  present  daj.  There  is  another  species  of  Extracrmus 
ud  several  of  iPentaerintu  in  tbe  lias ;  and  the  latter  genus  is 
found  in  nearly  all  the  formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London 
cU;  inclusive.  It  is  represented  In  the  present  seas  by  the 
MiiMe  and  rare  Pmtacrinut  Caput-medutce  of  the  Aotillea;  and 
^ii  indeed  ia  perhiqw  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  great  and 
Ucient  family  of  the  Crincnds,  ao  widely  represented  throughout 
'^e  older  formations  by  the  genera  Ttaeoeriiuu,  Aetinoerinut, 
''1/athoerintu,  Enerimu,  Aptoerinut,  and  many  others. 

The  fossil  fish  re- 
semble generically 
those  of  the  oolite, 
belonging  all,  ac- 
<  cording  to  M.  Agas- 
sis, to  extinct  ge- 
nera, and  differ- 
ing for  the  most 
part  from  the  icb- 
thy  elites  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 
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Among  them  is  a  species  of  Lepidottu  {L.  giffo*,  Agas.),  fig.  4101, 
which  is  fouod  in  the  lias  of  Eagl&nd,  France,  and  G«niianj.*  Ui 
genus  was  before  mentioned  (p.  263.)  as  occnning  is  the  Weitde% 
and  is  supposed  to  have  Irequenled  both  nven  and  coasts.  Another 
genus  of  Ganoids  (or  fish  with  hsrd,  shining,  and  eoamelled  sctlu), 
called  jEckmodiu  (see  fig.  41 1.)^  is  almost  ezclnsiTely  Ltaswc  Hk 
teeth  of  a  species  of  Aerodat,  also,  aie  Teij  abondant  in  the  liu 
(llg.412.). 


But  the  remains  of  tish  which  have  excited  mora  attention  tbw 
any  others  are  those  Inre'c  bony  spines  called  ichikyodoniiitt* 
{a,  Bg.  413.),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturaliBlj  to  be 


jaws,  and  by  others,  weapons  resembling  those  of  the  living  JSalif''* 
aod  Siturvt ;  but  which  M.  Agassiz  has  shown  to  be  neither  the  £»"' 
nor  the  other.  The  spines,  in  the  genera  last  mentioned,  articnl»*' 
with  the  backbone,  whereas  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such  ■rtie*' 
lation  in  the  ichthyodorulites.     These  Isst  appear  to  have  beenbo*^*- 

■  Agoasii,  Foia.  Fos.  voL  ii.  tab.  SS,  ». 
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fbM  wUcli  finmed  the  ulterior  part  of  the  dorul  flu,  like  that  of 
(bg  liring  genera  Cettracwn  and  Ckimara  (see  a,  flg.  414.).    In 


m.  tftat  fbrmlDg  intnior  put 

■loth  of  these  genera,  the  posterior  concave  face  is  armed  with  small 
fim,  as  in  that  of  the  fossil  Hybodut  (fig.  413.),  one  of  the  shark 
(■Bilj  found  fossil  at  L^me  Begis.  Such  spines  are  simplj  im- 
bedded  in  the  flesh,  and  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  Thej  serve," 
MfB  Dr.  Backland,  "  as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  414.),  to  raise  and  de- 
pw  the  fln,  their  action  resembling  that  of  a  moveable  mast, 
'•uing  and  lowering  backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."t 

Stptiltt  of  lAe  LiaM.  —  It  is  not,  however,  the  fossil  fish  which 
iom  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ; 
Bntthe  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  number,  size,  and 
tnictnre.  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  species  of 
^klhyotoHnu  and  ftetiotaurtu  (figs.  415,  416.).  The  genus  Ick- 
^fotattnu,  or  fish-lizard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has 
Men  found  in  strata  as  high  as  the  lower  chalk  of  England,  and  as 
'"*  IS  the  trias  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
^i  lias  in  the  descending  order.|  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
"ftebne,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
iBiigth  of  their  tail,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habits 
"■  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
"WJ  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
f^ptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature 
if  their  food.§ 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  IchtkyotaarM  communis 
*»8  diBOOvered  in  1840  at  B arrow-on- Soar,  by  SirP.  Egerton,which 
''i^'inctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  margin  the  remains  of  cartila- 
S>ioua  rajs  that  bifurcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in 
"lo  fin  of  a  fish.  (Seeo,  fig.  417.)  It  had  previously  been  supposed, 
**7^  Prof.  Owen,  that  the  locomotive  organs  of  the  Ichthyosaurus 
*^i%  enveloped,  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of 
'"o  turtle  and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afibrded 
"7  the  bones  and  ligaments  within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin 
*^  niQch  larger,  expanding  far  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and 

bk    ^■nii<  Poisioiis  FouUm,  vol  iiL        t  Ibid.  p.  168. 
''JrC   fig.i.  i  Ibid.  p.  187. 

'   ■*'ndgew»ter  TrealiM,  p.  S90. 


deviating  widely  in  ite  fish-like  r&ys  from  the  ordinary  reptiliin  tfp*. 
In  fig.  417.  the  posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  m 
seen  near  b ;  and  beyond  these  is  the  dark  csrboniied  integnsKnt 
of  the  terminal  half  of  the  fin,  the  outline  of  which  is  beantiTiinj 
defined."  Prof.  Owen  believes  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  flu"* 
short-  and  s^ff-necked  saorians  'irere  famished  with  a  tail-fin  wilfa- 
out  radiating  bones,  and  purely  tegnmentary,  expanding  in  a  verticil 
direction ;  an  oi^an  of  motion  which  enabled  them  to  torn  tbor 
heads  rapidly.j' 

Mr.  Conybeore  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  ezamining  many  skelB* 


PHUrlar  put  or  Uid  Ob  or  padiUa  of /Bk%i 


tons  neuly  perfect  to  give  an  ideal  reatoration  of  the  osteology  oi 
this  genua,  aad  of  that  of  the  I'ktiotaurtu.*  (See  flge.  415,  416.) 
The  latter  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  smaU  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddlee  analogoiu  to  tliose  of 
the  lekAyotoMnu,  but  larger.  It  is  sapposed  to  have  lived  in 
shaDoir  seas  and  esbiariea,  and  to  have  breathed  ur  like  the  Ichthyo- 
saor  and  oar  modern  eetacea.f  Some  of  the  repdlee  above  men- 
tioned were  of  fonnidable  dimeneiona.  One  specimen  of  lekthyo- 
launu  pia^/odon,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme^  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
Beam,  most  hare  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in 
length ;  and  another  of  the  HetiMauntr,  in  the  same  collectioa,  is 
II  feet  long.  The  form  of  the  Ichlhi/osaurui  may  have  fitted  it 
to  cat  throngh  the  waves  like  the  porpoise ;  bat  it  is  supposed  that 
the  FUtio$auTVt,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  416.)>  ^^ 
better  aoited  to  fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  irom  heavy 


In  many  spedmens  both  of  Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones  of 
the  head,  neck,  and  tail  are  in  their  nataral  poeition,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stutch- 
borg  has  snggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with 
gases,  and,  while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering 
as  in  a  bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the 
bottom.}  Am  tbeybelooged  to  individuals  of  all  ages  they  are  sup- 
posed, by  Dr.  Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death;  and 
the  same  conclusion  might  also  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped 
the  attacks  of  thMr  own  predadoas  race,  or  of  fishes,  found  fossil  in 
the  same  beds. 

For  the  last  twenty  years,  anatomista  have  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurian!  must  have  inhabit  the  sea ;  and  it  was  ni^ed  that, 
as  there  are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water, 
and  others,  as  tiie  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  bo  tiiere  may  have 

*  GeoL  ^Cnma,  Second  Saies,  toL  L  Ttmu.  IN  Ber.  roL  t.  p.  S59.  ;  aad 
pL  49.  Buckland,  Bridgev.  TreaL,  p.  303. 

t  CoDTbeara  and  De  la  Becke.  G«oL       %  Qurt,  OooL  Jonm.  Vd.  il  p.  411. 
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been  formeFly  lome  aaurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  fresh  witcr. 
The  common  crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  freqimt 
equally  that  rirer  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  iwnA; 
and  crocodiles  are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  tb 
rivers  of  the  Isla  de  Pinos  (or  Isle  of  Fines),  south  of  Goba,  tod  in 
the  open  sea  ronnd  the  coast.  More  recently  a  saurian  has  been  di»- 
covered  of  aquatic  habits  and  exclusively  marine.  Thia  creatnewu 
found  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  during  the  visit  of  H.  M.  S.  Beigla 
to  that  archipelago,  in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then  observed  bf 
Mr.  Darwin.  The  islands  alluded  to  are  situated  nnder  the  eqnibir, 
nearly  600  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  coast  of  Sonth  America 
They  are  volcanic;  some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000  feet  bigli; 
and  one  of  them,  Albemarle  Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climttsii 
mild ;  very  little  rain  falls ;  and,  in  the  whole  archipdago,  Uwn 
is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that  reaches  the  coast  The  soil  it  Ui 
the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and  the  vegetation  scanty.  The  biri^ 
reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  specie* 
found  no  where  else  in  the  world,  although  all  partake,  in  tbtir 
general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the  mammalia,  itjt 
Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous,  namely,  i 
large  and  peculiar  kind  of  monse ;  but  the  number  of  lizards,  M- 
toises,  and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  be  called  a  land  of  reptilM- 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  each 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  tnrtle,  a  large  tortmo 
(  Testudo  Indieui),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  sa^ 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong  to  the  iaiiiOf 
Igaanid/E  of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  {AnAb/rkyneha)  esU- 
Wished  by  that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  trun- 
cated bead  and  short  snout.*  Of  these  lizards  one  is  terrestriil  in 
its  habits,  and  burrows  in  the  ground,  swarming  everywhere  on  the 
land,  having  a  round  tail,  and  a  mouth  somewhat  resembling  in  rorm 
that  of  the  tortoise.  The  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tul  flatt«iud 
laterally  for  swimming  (see  fig.  418.)  "This  marine  eaurian,"  ttji 
Mr.  Darwin,  "is  extremely  common  on  all  the  islands  thraugboot 


riMAH.  Brll.    LcDftli  nrjliit  mm  1  ta  t  hal.    Tbainljn 

d.  Tooth,  MCartl  ilift  lod  nkgnlOed. 
■  AutAvf,  omi^bliuiti  and it>¥x">  ^Afin^  snoi 
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tlie  mrdiipelagOi  It  lires  excluBivelj  on  the  rocky  sea-beacheB,  and 
I  nerer  smw  one  eren  ten  yardB  inshore.  The  nsual  length  is  abont 
a  jard,  but  there  are  some  even  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  black 
ookrar,  slnggish  in  its  morements  on  the  land;  but^  when  in  the 
water,  it  swims  with  perfect  ease  and  quickness  by  a  serpentine 
movement  of  its  body  and  flattened  tail,  the  legs  daring  this  time 
being  motionless^  and  closely  col]iq>sed  on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and 
strong  daws  are  admirably  adapted  for  crawling  over  the  ragged  and 
fiseored  masses  of  lara  which  everywhere  form  the  coast  In  sach 
ritoationfl^  a  groap  of  six  or  seven  of  these  hideoas  reptiles  may 
oftentimes  be  seen  on  the  bladk  rocks,  a  few  feet  above  the  sarf, 
basking  in  the  son  with  oatstretched  legs.,  Their  stomachy  on  being 
opened,  were  fimnd  to  be  largely  distended  with  minced  sea-weed,  of 
a  kind  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  coast  To  obtain  this,  the  lizards  go  oat  to  sea  in  shoals. 
One  of  these  animals  was  sank  in  salt  water,,  from  the  ship,  with 
a  heavy  weight  attached  to  it^  and  on  being  drawn  up  again  after 
an  hoar*  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known  by 
the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs ;  a  singular  fact, 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  ^gs  of  the  terrestrial  Amblyrhynehus^  which  is  also  herbi- 


vorous.'' 


In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
the  wasting  shores  of  the  Gralapagos  Islands  the  remains  of  saurians, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea^  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
mingled  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
batrachian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
marine  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  new  strata,  for  there  are 
seals,  besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Gralapagian  shores ;  and, 
in  tlus  respect^  the  parallel  between  the  modem  fauna,  above  described, 
and  the  ancient  one  of  the  lias  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  saurians,  —  It  haa  been  remarked,  and 
truly,  that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias, 
must  have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial ;  and  that  the 
destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
repeated. 

**  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ''  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
has  been  removed  from  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 
left,  even  for  a  few  houre^  exposed  to  putrefaction,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  fishes,  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.**!  Not 
only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the 
contents  of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before 
remarked,  so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  of  fish  on 
which  they  lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfre- 
quently  there  are  layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the 
Has,  at  a  distance  from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards 

*  Darwin's  Journal,  chap.  six.  t  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  125. 
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from  which  they  were  derived;  ^as  i^"  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Bediey 
'^  the  muddj  bottom  of  the  sea  reoeived  small  sudden  acoessioxiB  of 
matter  from  time  to  time,  coTering  up  the  ooprolites  and  other  ex^ 
uvise  which  had  accumulated  during  the  interrals."*  It  is  farther 
stated  that,  at  Ljme  Hegis,  those  surfaces  onlj  of  the  copiolites 
which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  suffered  partial 
decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before  they  were  coYered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has  afterwards  permanently 
enveloped  them,  f 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish  (Geo- 
teuthis  BoUensis,  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  liis 
at  Lyme,  with  the  ink-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in 
a  dried  state,  chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impi^- 
nated  with  carbonate  of  lime.  These  cephalopoda^  therefore,  mosi 
like  the  saurians,  have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long 
exposed  after  death,  the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  hsfe 
decayed.  J 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  donbted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water  into 
the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  nuurine  tribes.  In  the  ^Frincqdes 
of  Geology"  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities  of  mud  and  drowned 
animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during  earth- 
quakes, as  in  Java,  in  1699;  and  that  undescribable  multitodes  of 
dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of 
noxious  vapours  during  similar  convulsions.  §  But,  in  the  intemls 
between  such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  slowlf  in 
the  sea  of  the  lias,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  desGriptioa  ft 
shell,  such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  Has  is  ftr 
the  most  part  a  marine  deposit  Some  members,  however,  of  the 
series,  especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character, 
and  must  have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Gloa- 
cestershire,  where  there  is  a  good  type  of  the  lias  of  the  West  of 
England,  it  has  been  divided  into  an  upper  mass  of  shale  with  a  hue 
of  marlstone,  and  a  lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestones 
and  shales.  We  learn  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodiej, 
that  in  the  superior  of  these  two  divisions  numerous  remains  of  in- 
sects and  plants  have  been  detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with 
marine  shells;  but  in  the  inferior  division  similar  fossils  are  still 
more  plentiful.  One  band,  rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  has 
been  named  the  "  insect  limestone."  It  passes  upwards  into  a  shtle 
containing  Cypris  and  Estheria,  and  is  charged  with  the  wing-eases 
of  several  genera  of  coleoptera,  and  with  some  nearly  entire  beetles,  of 
which  the  eyes  are  preserved.    The  nervures  of  the  wings  of  nenrop- 

*  Geological  Researches,  p.  334.  §  See  Principles,  Index,  Lancerote, 

t  Backland,  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  807.    Gniham  Island,  Calabria. 
t  Ibid.  II  A  History  of  FosbU  Insects,  && 

1846.     London. 
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teroas  insects  (fig.  419.)  are  beaatifullj 
^Ull^^'  perfect  in  this  bed  Ferns,  with  leaves 

of  monocotjledonons  plants,  and  some 
apparently  brackish  and  freshwater 
shells,  accompany  the  insects  in  several 
places,  while  in  others  marine  shells 
""i^UJ  l!r^JSSil^.^?HS;j  predominate,  the  fossils  vaiying  appa- 
F.  R  Brodie.)  Fcntly  as  WO  examine  the  bed  nearer  or 

farther  firom  the  ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  fresh  water  was 
derived.  There  are  two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  ^  insect  limestone  "  in 
several  sections,  and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain 
the  same  liihological  and  zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the 
centre  of  Warwickshire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales. 
After  studying  800  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  West- 
wood  declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-de- 
vouring beetles  of  the  Linnean  genera  Elater^  Carabus,  kc,  besides 
grasshoppers  {Crryllus\  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  may- 
fliesy  or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera  LibeUula^  Ephemera, 
Hemerobius,  and  Planorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  femiHes.  The  size  of  the  species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as 
taken  alone  would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  asso- 
ciated organic  remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 
Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 

species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at  Lyme 
^^g^^^  ^gisj  and  the  remains  of  coniferous  plants 

at  Whitby.  Fragments  of  wood  are  com- 
mon, and  often  converted  into  limestone. 
That  some  of  this  wood,  though  now  petri- 
fied, was  soft  when  it  first  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  is  shown  by  a  specimen  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Greological  Society  (see  fig.  420.),  which  has  the 
form  of  an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surface. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-seven  liassic  acrogens,  most 
of  them  ferns ;  and  fifty  gymnogens,  of  which  thirty-nine  are  cycads, 
and  eleven  conifers.  Ajnong  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamites 
and  Nilssonia,  and  among  the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves 
having  reticulated  veins  (as  in  Ag.  385.  p.  315.),  are  mentioned  as 
botanical  characteristics  of  this  era.*  The  absence  as  yet  from  the 
Lias  and  Ooolite  of  all  signs  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  leaves  of  such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata, 
and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous,  though  less  plentifully  (see  above, 
p.  267.)  The  angiosperms  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least 
comparatively  rare  in  these  older  secondary  periods,  when  more 
space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and  Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias, — If  we  now  endeavour  to  restore, 
in  imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the 

*  Tableau  des  Y^g.  Fos.  1849,  p.  105. 
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period  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  moBt  conceive  a  sea  in  wMch  the 
growth  of  coral-reefs  and  shelly  limestones,  after  proceeding  without 
interruption  for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  depo- 
sition of  clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  de- 
void of  corals,  was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of 
hundreds  of  feet,  until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space 
was  again  occupied  by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and 
coral,  to  be  again  succeeded  by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of 
argillaceous  deposition.  Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire 
group  of  Oolite  and  Lias,  that  it  consists  of  repeated  i^temations  of 
clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone,  following  each  other  in  the  same 
order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are  followed  by  the  sands  of  the 
inferior  oolite,  and  these  again  by  shelly  and  coralline  Lunestone 
(Bath  oolite,  &c.) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,  the  Oxford  clay  is  fol- 
lowed by  calcareous  grit  and  coral  rag ;  lastly,  in  the  upper  ooHte^ 
the  Kimmeridgo  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland  sand  and  limestone.* 
The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  remarks,  can  be  fol- 
lowed over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sandstones,  f  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system  becomes  arenaceoos 
and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes  in  the  Alps  an 
almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays  being  omitted; 
and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  complicated  and  variahle 
than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
clays  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality,  a  pretty  nni- 
form  character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sa6ne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England  ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  diyisions  iB 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where 
they  are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas, 
in  the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness4  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner ;  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 

In  order  to  account  for  such  a  succession  of  events,  we  may  ima- 
gine, first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  the  receptacle  for  ages  of  fin® 
argillaceous  sediment,  brought  by  oceanic  currents,  which  may  hare 
communicated  with  rivers,  or  with  part  of  the  sea  near  a  wasting 
coast.  This  mud  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  region, 
either  because  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation 
is  depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in 
another  direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and 
neighbouring  dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once 
more  clear  and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  zoophytes.  Calcareous 
sand  is  then  formed  from  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some 
cases,  arenaceous  matter  replaces  the  clay ;  because  it  conunonl/ 

•  Con.  and  PhiL,  p.  1 66.  t  Burat's  D'Aubuiaaon,  tonL  it  P-  **^ 

t  Geol.  R^earches,  p.  337. 
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i^ipeiii  ihai  the  finer  sediment,  being  first  drifted  farthest  from 
ennti^  is  sabteqnentlj  oyerspread  by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has 
grown  ihalkywer,  or  when  the  land,  increasing  in  extent,  whether  bj 
iflnmd  or  by  sediment  filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached 
learer  to  the  spots  first  occupied  by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  acoount  for  another  great  formation,  like  the  Oxford 
dtf,  again  ooyering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  sink- 
ing down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  existing 
x^pQis  of  ooral  between  Australia  and  South  America.  The  oc- 
CDfBBoe  of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the 
hi  of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throughout  great  parts  of 
Ab  European  area,  to  assume  a  shape  favourable  to  the  deposition  of 
■otber  set  of  clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  suc- 
ttided  by  a  series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and 
fton  again  by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending 
ttddesojsnding  movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those 
lov  going  on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of 
tt>4  ft  few  feet  of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its 
ttttpletion,  during  which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disap- 
JKued  from  the  earth,  and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so 
^  in  each  set  of  strata,  from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some 
pscoliir  and  characteristic  fossils  were  embedded. 


OoUie  and  Lias  of  the  United  States, 

There  are  large  tracts  on  the  globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  United 

SkteB,  where  all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented. 

h  the  state  of  Virginia,  however,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles 

eastward  of  Richmond,  the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  regular 

ooal-field  occurring  in  a  depression  of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section, 

^.421.),  which  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  first  correctly  referred  to 

Fig.  421. 
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Section  tlwirlng  the  geological  position  of  the  James  River,  or  East  Virginian  Coal-field. 

A.  Granite,  gneist,  ftc.  B.  Coal-measures. 

C.  Tertiary  ttnua.  D.  Drift  or  ancient  aUttHum, 


the  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Jurassic  group.  This  opinion  I 
was  enabled  to  confirm  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil 
plants,  fish,  and  shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout  its 
whole  area.  It  extends  26  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4 
to  12,  from  east  to  west  The  plants  consist  chiefiy  of  zamites,  cala- 
mites,  and  equisetoms,  and  these  last  are  very  commonly  met  with  in 


ooun  iSD  uu  Eokhe 

1  pontum  mora  or  Itm  iiiM|wniiil  jirfmMeJa^.  U  h 
clew  tlut  tbej  giev  in  the  pbtoM  when  thqr  ■»  M>v  bvkAfa  Mnh 
of  hvdened  Mud  and  mud.  I  taumi  tiwm  BulataiBiag  A^  aael 
kttitiidc^  tt  pouts  nuuijniileidutant  from  oUis%  in  bedbboA^m 
ind  between  the  aeaou  of  ooaL  lawdv  to«zpU>  AuftatvCMMt 
flDppoae  inch  Bbftles  and  MiiditoBM  to  hwre  beat  paAidlf  MeiiB*- 
Utod  during  the  ilow  uid  npeited  nifaadenoe  of  tba  lAslfl  npoL 

It  if  worthj  of  remvk  th»t  the  jEjMiMAtH  eelmmmm'B  of  thas 
Virginuui  rockt  appears  to  be  undUtingnMhable  fron  tbs  ^edcs 
found  in  the  ocditio  Mndatones  near  Whitbj  in  Torkahin^  when  it 
•1m  is  met  with  in  an  upright  podtion.  Ctee  of  the  "VuffnoMa  tamSi 
Una,  Peeepterii  fFMH^/auit,  ia  abo  a  ipeoea  eomnioD  to  tba  Tctfc- 
ahire  oolite*.*  lleBe  Tirginian  ooal-meaBorea  an  eonpeoedof  grit^ 
sandstraiei^  and  thalfi,  flxaetlr  reHmUing  thran  of  oUh  w  Brinmr 
data  in  America  and  Eoropo^  and  thc^  riral  or  orea  wupaw  Aa 
Utter  in  the  richneaa  and  thicknew  of  the  ooal-oeama.  One  of  Hmtt, 
the  main  seam,  is  in  aome  placea  tma  SO  to  40  IM  thie^  iiim|iii«ii 
of  pure  bituminona  coaL  On  deaomding  a  ahaft  800  feet  de^  in 
the  BlacUiwth  mines  in  CIieBteifleld  oonntj,  X  {bond  mjactf  in  a 
ohambermore  than  40  feet  higli,-eaaMd  bj  thoKoioval  of  tbiacoaL 
Timber  props  of  great  strength  aapported  the  roo^  bnt  the;  wcte 
wen  to  bend  under  the  inonmbent  weight.  Tba  ooal  ia  Hka  the 
finest  kinds  shipped  at  Newcaatlek  and  when  anal  jsedTieUs  tlieiaine 
proportions  of  carbon  and  hydn^n,  a  ISut  worthy  of  nolioe  irtwn 
we  consider  that  this  fuel  has  been  derired  from  an  aaaomblage  of 
plants  Terj  distinct  speciflcall^,  and  in  part  genericallj,  from  those 
which  have  contributed  to  the  formatioii  of  the  awuent  oe  paleosnir 
coal. 

The  fossil  fish  of  these  Bichmond  strata  belong  to  the  liassic  genu 
TetragoHolepit  (JEcAmodui),  see  fig.  411.,  and  to  a  new  genns  which 
I  have  called  Dictyopyge.     Shells  are  ver;  rar^  as  nsuaU^  in  all 


•  8m  dMaription  of  the  cod-fldd  bj  t  FMilbl^,  sa  nsgestad  hf  fti/. 
th«  Mthoi,  sad  of  the  planti  I7  C  J.  r.  Honii  (Oed.  Jonm.  nL  iiL  p.  SH-X 
BnnbBi7,Biq.,  <}n«n.  OeoL  Jontn.,  toL    these  ddieate  Unlns  n«j  fran  to  b»- 
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eotl-bearing  deposits^  bat  a  species  of  Pdtidonomya  is  in  sucli  pro- 
fosion  in  some  shalj  beds  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plates  of  mica 
inmicaceons  shales  (see  fig.  422.). 

In  India,  especiallj  in  Cutch,  a  formation  occurs  dearly  referable 
to  the  oolitic  and  liassic  type,  as  shown  by  the  shells,  corals,  and 
plants;  and  there  also  coal  has  been  procured  from  one  member  of 
the  group. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

TRIAS  OR  NEW  RED   SANDSTONE  GROUP. 

Distinction  between  New  and  Old  Bed  Sandstone— Between  Upper  and  Lower 
New  Bed  —  The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  laigelj  developed  in  Gcr- 
many — Eeuper  and  its  fossils — Mnschelkalk  and  fossils — Fossil  ];^tt  of  the 
Banter — Triassic  group  in  England — Bone-bed  of  Axmonth  and  Aust— Bed 
Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire  — Footsteps  of  Cheiroiherimm  inEn^and 
and  Germany — Osteology  of  the  Lahyrinthodon — Identification  of  this  Ba- 
trachian  with  the  Cheirotheriam — Triassic  mammifer  —  Origin  of  Bed  Sandstone 
and  Rock-salt — Hypotliesis  of  saline  volcanic  exhalations — Theory  of  thepn- 
cipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — Saltness  of  the  Bed  Ses— Nev 
Bed  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  in 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticat — Antiquity  of  the  Bed  Sandstone  containing  then. 

Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
"  New  Red  Sandstone  formation"  was  first  given,  to  distinguish  it 
from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  '*  Old  Red"  (c.  fig.  423.^ 
often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneath 
the  coal  (6). 

Fig.  423. 


a.  New  red  sandstone. 


b.  Coal. 


c.  Old  red. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl"  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13.),  for  they  iw 
remarkably  free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  colour  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causefi 
a  strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  de- 
scribed. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly 
recognized,  it  was  found  convenient  to  have  a  common  name  for 
all  the  strata  intermediate  in  position  between  the  Lias  and  Coal; 
and  the  term  "Poikilitic"  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and 
Buckland*,  from  ttocatcXoc,  poikilos,  variegatedj  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  called  variegated  by 


*  Buckland,  Bridg.  Treat.,  vol.  it  p.  38. 
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Werner,  from  their  exhibiting  spots  and  streaks  of  light-blae,  green, 
and  buff  colour,  in  a  red  base. 

A  single  term,  Hme  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Bed,  or  the  Triassic  and  Permiaa  groups  of  modem  classifications, 
may  sdll  be  useful  in  describing  districts  vbere  we  hare  to  speak  of 
maesea  of  red  sandstone  and  sbale,  referable,  in  part,  to  both  these 
ent,  bat  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 

TKUS  OR  UPPER  N£W  RED  SAHDSTONE  aRODP. 

The  accompanjing  table  will  explun  the  sabdivisions  generally 
adopted  for  the  uppermost  of  the  two  systems  above  alluded  to,  and 
tbe  Dimes  given  to  them  in  England  and  on  the  ContinenL 


Ttiu  or  Upper 
Vn  Red 


'a.  Stlifennu    and    gyp-l 

teotu     shalei     uid  VKeuper  -    MBinei  irU£es. 

UndatODG        -         -J 
b.  (waiting  in  EngUnd)      Muschelkalk  "  {  "^"^aSer"^" 
e.  Sanditone  and  qnartx-'l  Banter-und-  1  ^  >   i.. . 

oweonglomorMO    -/      .win-         . )  Gri«  bigarre. 

I  Bhall  first  describe  this  group  as  it  occurs  in  South-western  and 
^'orth-wesleni  Germany,  for  it  is  far  more  fiilly  developed  there 
^  in  England  or  France.  It  has  been  called  the  Trias  by  German 
Writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  itis  separable  into  three  distinct 
iormitiona,  called  the  "Keuper,"  the  "Muschelkalk,"and  the  "Bun- 
ter-gandstein." 

7%e  Ktuper,  the  first  or  newest  of  these,  is  1000  feet  thick  in 
niirlemberg,  uid  is  divided  by  Alberti  into  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
Carbonaceous  slate-clay.*  Remains  of  Beptiles,  called  NothotaitTus 
„,  ,4j  and  Pht/totaurut,  have  been  found  in  it  with 

Labyrinthodon ;  the  detached  teeth,  also,  of 
placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  and  of  the  genera 
Saurichlkys  and  GffroUpis  (figs.  433, 434., 
p.  338.).  The  plants  of  the  Keuper  are 
gencrically  very  analogous  to  those  of  the 
lias  and  oolite,  consisting  of  fem^  equise- 
taceous  plants,  cycada,  and  conifers,  with 
a  few  doubtful  monocotyledons.  A  few 
■'ie^.\nd^<wV|KnLi>*D'ci'fuiiie  spccioa,  such  as  Equisetites  columnaris, 
m^iB^.   K-up-r.  ^^  common  to  this  group  and  the  oolite. 

The  Miuchelkalk  eongista  chiefly  of  a  compact,  greyish  limestone, 
but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many  places,  together  with  gypsum 
and  rock-salt  This  limestone,  a  rock  wholly  unrepresented  in  Eng- 
land, aboande  in  fossil  sheila,  as  the  name  implies.  Among  the  ce- 
phalopoda there  are  no  belemnites,  and  no  ammonites  with  foliated 
sutures,  as  in  the  incumbent  lias  and  oolite,  but  a  genus  allied  to  the 
Ammonite,  called  Ceraliles  by  De  Haan,  in  which  the  descending 
*  Honog.  dea  Bonten  Sandateios. 
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lobes  (see  a,  b,  e,  flg.  425.)  termioate  in  a  few  snull  denticuliiuei 
pointing  inwards.  Among  the  biT&lve  Bbells,  the  J^mtftxHn  mnl*, 
Goldf.  {Potidonomya  minuta,  Broun),  see  fig.  426.,  is  abundant,  nopng 
through  the  Keuper,  Muachelkalk,  and  Bunter-sandstein ;  udjlit* 
cula  toeialit,  fig.  427.,  having  a  similar  range,  is  very  chaiaeUuiilic 
of  the  Muschelkalk  in  Germany,  France,  and  Poland. 


Hie  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinites,  Enetwu 
FK-MS.  iiUi/ormu,  fig.  428.  (or  EneriniUi  nHMtlt^mwl 

show  the  slow  manner  in  which  some  beds  of  tiui 
limestone  have  been  formed  in  clear  sea-witer- 
The  star-fish   called  Atpidura  loricata,  fig.  429, 

Fl|.  t». 


I 
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u  IS  ^et  peculiar  to  the  UuschelkaUc.     Jn  the  same  form&lioD  are 
WDad  ganoid  fish  with  heterocercal  tails,  of  the  genus  PUteodtts.  {See 

"-  43a) 


The  Btmter-tandstein  consists  of  Tarions  coloured   sandstones, 

^^^lomites,  and  red-clajs,  with  some  beds,  especiallj  in  the  Hartz,  of 

'^^^-Xcareons  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  sometimes  attaining  a 

^*^5^ess  of  more  than  1000  feet    The  sandstone  of  the  Vosges, 

^■^^^ording  to  Von  Meyer,  is  proved,  by  the  presence  of  Labyrin- 

^•■wfoii,  to  belong  to  this  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  group.     At 

^^■^ilzbad  (or  Soultz-Ies-baina),  near  Strasburg,  on  the  flanks  of  the 

^''oBge^  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  "bnnter,"  espe- 

^lilly  conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  Voltzia,  peculiar  to  this  period, 

^  which  even  the  fructification  has  been  preserved.     (See  fig.  431.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  coniters,  and  other  plants, 

Gmunerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  1849,  as  coming  from  the 

"■gres  bigarr^"  or  Bunter,  not  one  b  common  to  tJie  Keuper."    This 

difference,  however,  may  arise  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  flora  of 

"the Bunter"has been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the 

neighbourhood  of  Strasburg),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  local 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  {^Labyrinthodon)  have  been  observed  on 
the  claya  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildburghausen,  in  Sax- 
ony,  impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as 
casts  in  relief  from  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel;  they  attest,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  cracks  which  traverse  the 
clays,  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow 
water,  and  sometimes  between  high  and  low  water. 

Triauie  Group  in  England. 
In  England  the  Lias  is  sncceeded  by  conformable  strata  of  red  and 
green  mart,  or  clay.     There  intervenes,  however,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axmonth,  in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  cliffs  of  Westbuiy 

■  TaUean  de«  Genre*  de -Veg.  Fob.,  IHct.  ViiiT.  1S49. 
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and  Aust,  in  Gloacestershire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  a  dark- 
coloured  Btratum,  well  known  bj  the  name  of  the  ^  bone-bed.* 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  saurians  and  fish,  and  was  formerlj 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Lias ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  has  shown  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  for  it  contaicfts 
an  assemblage  of  fossil  fish  which  are  either  peculiar  to  this  stratoxo 
or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Mnschelkalk  of  Germany* 
These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  AcrodWy  ffybodmi,  GyrokpUy  aa<i 
Saurichthys, 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Moschsl-- 
kalk  of  Germany  are  Hyhodus  plicaHUs  (fig.  432.),  SamrieM^  ap^- 
calls  (fig.  433.),  GyroUpii  tenuistriatus  (fig.  434.),  and  G.  Alberfmd. 
Eemains  of  saurians  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone-bed,  and  plst^^ 
of  an  Encrinus. 


Fig.  433. 


Fig. 


Tig.  432. 


H^bodui  pOeatUit.    Teeth.    Bone-bed, 
Aust  and  Axmouth. 


SauridUMift  oficaUM. 

Tooth ;  nat.  lise,  and 
magnified.    Axmouth. 


Scale;   nak 
magnified. 


The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in 
the  descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  orgiDic 
remains ;  as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  correspondiug  beds 
in  almost  every  part  of  England.  But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a 
few  localities  in  sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  and  among  them  the  bivalve  shell  called  JPrndonia 
miniUay  Goldf.,  before  mentioned  (fig.  426.  p.  336.). 

The  upper  member  of  the  English  "New  Red"  containing  this 
shell,  in  those  parts  of  England,  is,  according  to  Messrs.  Murchison 
and  Strickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chiefly  of  red  marl  or 
slate,  with  a  band  of  sandstone.  Ichthyodorulites,  or  spines  of 
Hybadus,  teeth  of  fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  observed  bj 
the  same  geologists  in  these  strata* ;  and  the  remains  of  a  saarian, 
called  Rhynchosaurus,  have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Trias 
at  Grinsell,  near  Shrewsbury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  the  Trias  are  between  1000  and  1500  feet  thick,  b 
some  places  lenticular  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  argillaceous  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  "Bnnter" 

*  OeoL  Trans.,  Sec.  Ser.,  vol  r.  p.  318.  &c 
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Mtau  a  Oueknen  of  600  feet  in  the  coimtiea  lut  mentioned.  Be- 
■dn  nd  and  green  ebales  and  red  landitones,  it  comprisea  much 
nft  while  qnartaose  sandstone,  in  vhich  the  tmnks  of  ailicified  trees 
han  been  met  with  at  Alleslej  Hill,  near  Corentry.  Several  of 
tte  were  a  fiwt  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  jarda  in  lengtli, 
<lMidedlj  of  coniferous  wood,  and  showing  rings  of  anntial  growth.* 
IiBpmdon^  aleo,  of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in 
I^Muhire  and  Cheshire  in  this  formation.  Some  of  ihe  most  re* 
■i^ible  occnr  a  few  miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  quartzose 
•uditcne  of  Storton  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They 
Msr  1  eloae  resemblance  to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the 
trpper  New  Bed  Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hcsseberg,  near  Hild- 
wstiwtsen,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  For  many 
years  these  footprints  havo  been  referred  to 
'<«■*»  a  large  unknown  quadruped,   provisionally 

named  Cheirotherittm  by  Professor  Kaup, 
because  the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  resembled  impressions  made  by  a  bum&n 
hand.  (See  fig.  435.)  The  footmarks  at 
Hesseberg  are  partly  concave,  and  partly  in 
relief;  the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstone 
slabs,  but  those  in  relief  arc  only  upon  the 
lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural  casts, 
formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as  in 
moulds.  The  larger  impressions,  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  the  hind  foot,  are  generally 
B  inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one  was  12  inches  long. 
^'nr  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  regular  distance  (shout  an  inch 

?^    Cl^V    ^^ 

Line  ti  fooutfpA  on  lUb  ol  unditoDfr,    ]IIUburfhtai«n.  In  Suooj- 

and  a  half),  before  it,  a  smaller  print  of  a  fore  foot,  4  inches  long  and 
3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow  each  other  in  pairs,  each 
pair  in  the  same  line,  nt  intervala  of  14  inches  from  pair  to  pair. 
The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great  toes  alternately 
on  the  right  and  loft  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print  of  five  toes,  the 
first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thumb.  Though  the  fore 
and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  In  size,  they  are  nearly  similar  in  form. 
The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  corre- 
sponding age  at  Storton  Hill  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of 
clay,  superimposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  samo  quarry,  and  sepa- 
rated by  beds  of  sandstone.     On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstone 
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strata,  the  solid  casts  of  each  impression  are  salient^  in  high  relkt 
and  afford  models  of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animaJs  whid 
trod  on  the  claj.  On  the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  dis- 
covered (1839)  distinct  casts  of  rain-drop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  anj  bones  or  teeth  bd 
been  met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anato- 
mists indulged,  for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting 
the  mysterious  animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived. 
Professor  Kaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  hare 
been  allied  to  the  Marsupialia ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of 
the  fore  foot  is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a 
thumb,  and  the  disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also 
very  great.  But  M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of 
animals  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have 
been  gigantic  Batrachians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of 
the  footsteps  as  those  of  a  small  web-footed  animal,  probably  croco- 
dilian. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Cheirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  that  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged 
by  a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  formed  at 
low  water  above  the  former,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made. 
The  repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and 
depths  in  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the 
same  manner.  It  was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth 
and  clearness  could  only  have  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the 
land,  as  their  weight  would  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink 
so  deeply  in  yielding  clay  under  water.  They  must  therefore  have 
been  air-breathers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian 
remains  discovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England,  ware 
carefully  examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  microscopic 
investigation  of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  Keupcr, 
and  from  the  sandstone  of  Warwick  and  Leamington  (fig.  437.)} 
that  neither  of  them  could  be  referred  to  true  saurians,  although  they 

had  been  named  Mastodonsaurus  and  Phytosaurvi 
Fig.  437.  ^jy  Jiiger.     It  appeared  that  they  were  of  the  Ba- 

trachian  order,  and  attested  the  former  existence 
of  frogs  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  comparison  with 
any  now  living.  Both  the  Continental  and  English 
fossil  teeth  exhibited  a  most  complicated  texture, 
differing  from  that  previously  observed  in  any  rep- 
Tooth  of  LabyrMkO'  tile,  whcthcr  rcccut  or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  ana- 

don;  nat.  sUe.    War-  '  ^        r  i    i  a  •  n  i> 

wick  wndstone.  logous  to  the  Ichthyosauriis.     A  section  of  one  ot 

these  teeth  exhibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  re- 
sembling the  labyrinthic  windings  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ;  and 
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from  this  chuuter  FroC  Owen  has  propoaed  the  name  LabyrinlHo- 
tUm  for  the  ner  genoB.  The  annexed'  representation  (fig.  438.)  of 
part  of  one  ia  given  tVom  his  "Odontography,"  plate  64 A.  The 
entire  length  of  thu  tooth  is  supposed  to  hare  been  about  three 
inchea  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  half. 


When  Prof  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
cranium,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  BatracAian  had  existed  at 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  be  soon  found, 
&oin  the  examination  of  various  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, that  ho  could  define  three  species  of  Labt/rinlhodon,  and  that  in 
this  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  much  larger  than  the  anterior 
ones.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  Labyi-intkodon 
having  existed  at  the  period  when  the  Cheirolherian  footsteps  were 
made,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks 
with  the  newly  discovered  Batrachian.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
observed  that  the  footmarks  of  Cheirolherium  were  more  like  those 
of  toads  than  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  size  of 
the  Uiree  species  of  Labyrinthodon  corresponded  with  the  siio  of 
three  different  kinds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed 
to  belong  to  three  disdnct  Cheirolheria.  It  was  moreover  inferred, 
with  confidence,  that  the  Labyrinthodon  was  an  air-breathing  reptile 
from  the  structare  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets 
were  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under 
the  anterior  or  external  nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after 
the  manner  of  sanrians,  and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the 
shore  those  footsteps,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  origi- 
nated from  an  animal  walking  under  water. 

It  is  true  that  the  Btmctore  of  the  foot  is  stiU  wanting  and  that  a 
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more  connected  and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstratioD; 
but  the  circumstantial  evidence  above  stated  is  strong  enough  to  pro- 
duce the  conviction  that  the  Cheirotherium  and  Labyrmthodon  ire 
one  and  the  same. 

In  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  formidable 
Batrachians  may  have  impressed  the  mark  of  its  feet  upon  the 
shore,  Prof.  Owen  has  attempted  a  restoration,  of  which  a  reduced 
copy  is  annexed. 

Tiff.  439. 


Rflftored  outline  of  LdbyriwUtodom  paekjfgHaikus,  Owen. 

The  only  bones  of  this  species  at  present  known  are  those  of  the 
head,  the  pelvis,  and  part  of  the  scapula,  which  are  shown  by  stronger 
lines  in  the  above  figure.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
head  was  not  smooth  externally,  but  protected  by  bony  8CiiteIIa> 
This  character  and  the  presence  of  strong  conical  teeth  implanted  in 
sockets,  together  with  the  elongated  form  of  the  head,  induce  nuoy 
able  anatomists,  such  as  Yon  Meyer  and  Mantell,  to  regard  the  Laby- 
rinthodons  as  more  allied  to  crocodiles  than  to  frogs.  But  the  doable 
occipital  condyles,  the  position  of  some  of  the  teeth  on  the  vomer  and 
palatine  bones,  and  other  characters,  are  considered  by  Messrs. 
Jager  and  Owen  to  give  them  superior  claims  to  be  classed  as  ba- 
trachians. That  they  occupy  an  intermediate  place  is  clear,  but  too 
little  is  yet  known  of  the  entire  skeleton  to  enable  us  to  dctcnnine 
the  exact  amount  of  their  afiinity  to  one  or  other  of  the  above-named 
great  divisions  of  reptiles. 

Triamc  Mammifer  {Microlestes  antiquus^  Plieninger). — In  the 
year  1847,  Professor  Plieninger,  of  Stuttgart,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  two  fossil  molar  teeth,  referred  by  him  to  a  warm-blooded 
quadruped*,  which  he  obtained  from  a  bone-breccia  in  Wiirtemberg 
occurring  between  the  lias  and  the  keupcr.  As  the  announcement  of 
so  novel  a  fact  has  never  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved,  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Jager,  of  Stuttgart,  for  having  recently  reminded  us 
of  it  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of  Wiirtemberg.  f 

Fig.  440.  represents  the  tooth  first  found,  taken  from  the  plate  pub- 
lished in  1847,  by  Professor  Plieninger ;  and  fig.  441.  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same  executed  from  the  original  by  Mr.  Hermann  von  Meyer, 

*  Wurtembergi&ch.  Natnrwissen  Jah-     Nat.  Cnr.  1850,  p.  902.   For  figures,  see 
rcshefte,  3  Jahr.  Stuttgart,  1847.  ibid,  plate  xxl  tigs.  14,  15,  16,  17. 

t  Not.  Act  Acad.  Ciesar.  Leopold. 
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rKich  ha  hai  been  kind  enoogh  to  send  me..   Fig.  442.  is  a  second 
ad  larger  molar,  copied  from  Dr.  Jager's  plate  Ixzi.,  fig.  15. 


Fig.  440. 


Fif.441. 


MtcreUtUM  amtiomm^  Plienhiger.  MoUr  tooth  magnf- 
fled.  Upper  Trtot,  Dtogerloch,  near  Stuttgart,  Wilr- 
temberg. 

a.  View  of  inner  side  ?  b.  Same,  outer  iMe  ? 

c.  Same  in  proAle.  tf.  Crown  of  lame. 


MieroUties  tmtiqmutt 
Plien. 

View  of  same  molar 
aiNo.440.  From  a 
drawing  bj  Her- 
man von  Mejer. 

a.  View  of  inner 

side? 

b.  Crown  of  lame. 


Fig.  443. 


Professor  Plieninger  inferred  in  1847,  from  the 
double  fangs  of  this  tooth  and  their  unequal  size,  and 
from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  flat  crowns,  that  it  was  the  molar  of  a 
Mammifer ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 
insectivorous,  he  calls  it  Microiestes,  from  /iticpoc, 
Mobr  f  M  little,  and  Xiyoriyc,  a  beast  of  prey.     Soon  afterwards, 

M»f  puen.4timei  he  fouud  the  sccoud  tooth,  also  at  the  same  locality, 
440.  'Vrom^  the  Diegcrloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Stutt- 
Seh,  suittgarT'^  g^^     Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to 

have  been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agree- 
ment in  general  characters,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to 
be  referable  to  the  same  animal,  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may 
perhaps  have  belonged  to  another  allied  species.  This  molar  is 
attached  to  the  matrix  consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth, 
fig.  440.,  is  isolated.  Several  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  struc- 
ture from  that  of  the  associated  saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be 
mammalian,  were  imbedded  near  them  in  the  same  rock. 

Mr.  Waterhouse,  of  the  British  Museum,  after  studying  the  annexed 
figs.  440, 441, 442.,  and  the  descriptions  of  Prof.  Plieninger,  observes, 
that  not  only  the  double  roots  of  the  teeth,  and  their  crowns  present- 
ing several  cusps,  resemble  those  of  Manmialia,  but  the  cingulum 
also,  or  ridge  surrounding  the  base  of  that  part  of  the  body  of  the 
tooth  which  was  exposed  or  above  the  gum,  is  a  character  distin- 
guishing them  from  fish  and  reptiles.  ''The  arrangement  of  the 
six  cusps  or  tubercles  in  two  rows,  in  fig.  440.,  with  a  groove  or  de- 
pression between  them,  and  the  oblong  form  of  the  tooth,  lead  him, 
he  says,  to  regard  it  as  a  molar  of  the  lower  jaw.  Both  the  teeth 
differ  from  those  of  the  Stonesfield  Manmudia,  but  do  not  supply 
sufficient  data  for  determining  to  what  order  they  belonged. 

Professor  Plieninger  has  sent  me  a  cast  of  the  smaller  tooth,  which 
exhibits  well  the  characteristic  mammalian  test,  the  double  fang ;  but 
Prof.  Owen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  is  not  able  to  recognise  its 
affinity  with  any  mammalian  type,  recent  or  extinct,  known  to  him. 

4 
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It  has  already  been  stated  tliat  the  Btratum  in  which  the  abore* 
mentioned  fossils  occur  is  intermediate  between  the  lias  and  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  trias.  That  it  is  really  triassic  may  be 
deduced  from  the  following  considerations.  In  Wiirtemberg  there 
are  two  *' bone-beds,"  one  of  great  extent,  and  very  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fish  and  reptiles,  which  intervenes  between  the  mnschel- 
kalk  and  kcuper,  the  other,  containing  the  Microlestes,  less  extensi?e 
and  fossiliferous,  which  rests  on  the  keuper,  or  superior  member  of 
the  trias,  and  is  covered  by  the  sandstone  of  the  lias.  The  last- 
mentioned  breccia,  therefore,  occupies  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
weU-known  English  **  bone*bed "  of  Axmouth  and  Aust-oliff  neir 
Bristol,  which  is  shown  above,  p.  338.,  to  include  characteristic 
species  of  muschelkalk  fish,  of  the  genus  SaurichthySy  Hybodu$^  and 
Gyrolepis,  In  both  the  Wiirtemberg  bone-beds  these  three  genera  are 
also  found,  and  one  of  the  species^  Saurichthys  MougeoHi^  is  common 
to  both  the  lower  and  upper  breccias,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile 
called  Nothosaurus  mirabilis.  The  saurian  called  Belodon  by  E 
Yon  Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  family,  is  another  Triassic  fonn,  asso- 
ciated at  Diegerloch  with  Microlestes. 

Previous  to  this  discovery  of  Professor  Plicninger,  the  most  ancient 
of  known  fossil  Mammalia  were  those  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  abore 
described,  p.  312.,  no  representative  of  this  class  having  as  yet  been 
met  with  in  the  Fuller's  earth,  or  inferior  Oolite,  nor  in  any  member 
of  the  Lias. 

Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt, 

Wo  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all 
of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clajs, 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  whollj 
devoid  of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of 
gypsum  and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of 
Sicily,  without  any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simplj 
to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
schists.  Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north 
of  Forfarshire,  for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  mica-schist^  and 
clay-slate  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disinte- 
gration of  those  rocks ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide 
of  iron,  of  precisely  the  same  colour  as  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the 
adjoining  Lowlands.  Now  this  alluvium  merely  requires  to  be  swept 
down  to  the  sea,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  strata  of  red  sandstone  and 
red  marl,  precisely  like  the  mass  of  the  " Old  Red  **  or  "New  Bed* 
systems  of  England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auvergne  (see 
p.  199.),  before  described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite 
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Qguishable.  The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sand- 
f  Auvergne  point  clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been 
.  The  red  colouring  matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have 
imished  by  the  decomposition  of  hornblende  or  mica»  which 
oxide  of  iron  in  large  quantity. 

a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely 
sil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this 
f  iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old 
ndstone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous 
lat  they  occur. 

gypsum  ?.zi'l  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with 
d  clays  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary, 
:iary,  have  been  thought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic 
Submarine  and  subaerial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions 
quakes  and  volcanos  far  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and 
.  with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or 
of  soda.  In  a  word,  such  *'  solfataras  "  are  vents  by  which 
3roducts  which  issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters 
e  volcanos  obtain  a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to 
ace.  That  such  gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs, 
lated  with  the  ingredients  before  enumerated,  and  often  in- 
heated,  continue  to  flow  out  unaltered  in  composition  and 
iture  for  ages,  is  well  known.  But  before  we  can  decide  on 
al  instrumentality  in  producing  in  the  course  of  ages  beds  of 
,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to  know  more  respecting  the 
X  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas  where  volcanic  agency 
>rk. 

)rigin  of  rock-salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest 
etical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypo- 
dvanced  on  the  subject;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the 
ation  of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of 
communicating  with  the  ocean. 

orthwich,  in  Cheshire,  two  beds  of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed 
irthy  matter,  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  90  and 
0  feet.  The  upper  surface  of  the  highest  bed  is  very  uneven, 
cones  and  irregular  figures.  Between  the  two  masses  there 
les  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  traversed  with  veins  of  salt, 
;best  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south-west,  losing  15  feet  in 
)S  in  the  course  of  a  mile.*  The  horizontal  extent  of  these 
ar  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not  exactly  known ; 
area,  containing  saliferous  clays  and  sandstones,  is  supposed 
ed  160  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total  thickness  of  the 
the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ormerod  at  more  than 
?t.  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints  of  animals, 
[escribed,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we  may  safely 
the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
i  during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.     The  evidence 

*  Ormerod,  Quart.  Geol.  Joorn.  1848,  toL  It.  p.  277. 
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of  such  a  movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  <^  alt 
itself  is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  ccHisida^ 
ation. 

In  the  ^  Principles  of  Geology  "  (chap.  27, \  I  published  a  mip^ 
furnished  to  mc  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  of  that  singnkr 
flat  region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Lidai^ 
which  is  7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  (nu- 
fourth  of  Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a 
part  of  every  year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the 
monsoons.  Some  parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  bo 
overflowed  by  river-water.  Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  bat  is 
encrusted  over,  here  and  there,  by  a  layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch 
in  depth,  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water.  Certain  tnets 
have  been  converted  into  dry  land  by  upheaval  during  earthqnikei 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and,  in  other  di- 
rections, the  boundaries  of  the  Runn  have  been  enlarged  by  sab- 
sidence.  That  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be  thrown  down,  one 
upon  the  other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in  such  a  region,  u 
undeniable.  The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would  be  is  in- 
exhaustible as  the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evapontion. 
The  only  assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great  thick- 
ness of  salt  in  such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinito 
period,  of  a  subsiding  movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  tine 
a  general  approach  to  horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  fonned 
in  the  central  parts  of  basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  bj  the 
wind,  or  sediment  be  brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of 
the  ground  be  accelerated,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deqien 
the  water,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would 
be  the  only  result  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  diy  nm 
ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  be  formed, 
where  salt  had  previously  accumulated.  According  to  this  view  the 
thickness  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mad 
and  sand,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simplj  ft 
repetition  of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  MUler,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to 
Dr.  Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836)^  rf 
the  salt  lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river 
Manech,  *'  the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered 
on  its  surface  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  col- 
lected with  shovels  into  boats.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  is 
efiected  by  rapid  evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersatura- 
tion  of  the  water  with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that 
the  little  boats  trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  furrow  behind  them,  so 
that  the  lake  must  be  regarded  as  a  wide  pan  of  enormous  super- 
ficial extent,  in  which  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the  degree  of  con- 
centration required." 

Another  traveller.  Major  Harris,  in  his  **  Highlands  of  Ethiopia," 
describes  a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian 
frontier,  which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gulf  of  Tadjara, 
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»iit  was  afterwardB  cat  off  from  the  giilf  bj  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of 
^nd  apraiaed  by  an  earthquake.  '*  Fed  by  no  riyera,  and  exposed  in 
t  burning  climate  to  the  unmitigated  rajs  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk 
sito  an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  fiUed 
mth  smootii  water  of  the  deepest  coerulian  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid 
ftbeet  of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  offspring  of  evaporation." 
^I^"  says  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  *' we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of 
laya,  that  sand-bars  were  raised  bj  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast 
during  a  slow  and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the 
outer  gulf  might  occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh 
brine  when  the  first  stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evaporation."* 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual 
in  the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  molluscs  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea»  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in 
excess,  even  though  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of 
the  sea.  Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might, 
at  we  have  seen  from  the  example  of  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  be  covered 
by  a  freshwater  formation  containing  fluviatile  organic  remains ;  and 
in  this  way  the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid 
of  marine  fossils,  alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be 
explained. 

Dr.  G.Buist,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Bombay  Greographical 
Society  (voL  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should  not 
exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltness,  by  more  than  -^  th  per  cent.  The 
Bed  Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the 
most  part^  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in 
the  sea  itself,  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water 
must  be  carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being 
probably  equivalent  to  i^th.  part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  1  per  cent  added  annually  to  its  saline  con- 
tents ;  and  as  these  constitute  4  per  cent  by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent 
in  volume  of  its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to 
be  800  feet,  which  is  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have 
been  converted  into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.^ 
Does  the  Red  Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through 
the  narrow  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by 
evaporation  ?  And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water 
annually  Rowing  outwards  ?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of 
salt  disposed  of?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical 
surveyors  may  perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of 
the  origin  of  rock-salt. 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  LnpressioiiB  of        f  Buist,  Trans,  of  Bombay  Geograph. 
England,  1847,  pp.  183.  214.  Soc  1850,  vol  ix.  p.  38. 
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On  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  Biter  m 

the  United  States. 

In  a  depression  of  the  granitic  or  hjpogene  rocks  in  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sandstone^  shale,  uA 
conglomerate  are  found  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  5  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the 
beds  dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  5  to  50  degrees 
The  extreme  inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  in^uded  into 
the  red  sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of 
the  deposit  had  been  completed.  Having  examined  this  series  d 
rocks  in  many  places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shalknr 
water,  and  for  the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  Ae 
beds  were  from  time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
laid  dry,  while  a  newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment^  wis 
forming.  The  red  flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple- 
marked,  and  exliibit  on  their  under-sidcs  casts  of  cracks  formed  in 
the  underlying  red  and  green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shmnk 
by  drying  before  the  sand  was  spread  over  theuL  On  some  sihifeBof 
the  finest  texture  impressions  of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and  easts  of 
them  in  the  incumbent  argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed 
similar  markings  produced  by  showers,  of  which  the  precipe  dale  was 
known,  on  the  recent  red  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casto  ii 
relief  of  the  same  on  layers  of  dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subeeqwnt 
tide^  *,  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  andest 
Connecticut  impressions.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds  (  Tringa  fninuta\  which  daily 
run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary  at  low  water,  and  which  I  have 
described  in  my  Travels.!  Similar  layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardeied 
and  compressed  into  shale,  are  laid  open  on  the  banks  of  the  Conne^ 
ticut,  and  retain  faithfully  the  impressions  and  casts  of  the  feet  of 
numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which  walked  over  them  at  the  time  when 
they  were  deposited,  probably  in  the  Triassic  Period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachians. 
The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they  are 
repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  have  been  thousands  of 
years  in  forming.  J 

As  considerable  scepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to 

♦  Principles    of    Geology,    9th    ed.         J  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amer.  Acad, 
p.  203.  New  Scr.  vol.  ill  p.  129. 

t  Traveb  in  North  America,  toI  ii. 
p.  168. 
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iture  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to 
rate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  faith  of  the  geo- 
may  rest    When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
•000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock*, 
district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper 
i  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
(Vero  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  the  strata.    If 
we  follow  a  single  line  of  marks  we  find  them  uni- 
form in  size,  and  nearly  uniform  in  distance  from 
each  other,  the  toes  of  two  successive  footprints 
turning  alternately  right  and  left  (see  fig.  443.). 
Such  single  lines  indicate  a  biped;  and  there  is 
generally  such  a  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  in 
any  three  successive   prints,  as  we  remark  in  the 
tracks  left  by  birds.    There  is  also  a  striking  rela- 
tion between  the  distance  separating  two  footprints 
in  one  series  and  the  size  of  the  impressions;  in 
other  words,  an  obvious  proportion  between  the 
length  of  the  stride  and    the  dimension  of  the 
creature  which  walked  over  the  mud.    J£  the  marks 
are  small,  they  may  be  half  an  inch  asunder;  if 
gigantic,  as,  for  example,  where  the  toes  are  20 
inches  long,  they  are  occasionally  4  feet  and  a  half 
apart.    The  bipedal  impressions  are  for  the  most 
part  trifid,  and  show  the  same  number  of  joints  as 
exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tridactylous  birds.     Now, 
such  birds  have  three   phalangeal  bones  for  the 
inner  toe,  four  for  the  middle,  and  five  for  the  outer 
one  (see  fig.  443.) ;  but  the  impression  of  the  ter- 
minal joint  is   that  of  the  nail  only.     The   fossil 
footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  joints  are 
seen,  the  same  number;  and  we  see  in  each  con- 
tinuous line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed  and  five- 
jointed  toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the 
mI^tii.  ^^of  oJ^e  side  and  then  on  the  other.     In  some  specimens, 
kCAi.Toi.iT.  i)^gi(]eg  impressions  of  the  three  toes  in  front,  the 
rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  toe  behind.     It  is 
on  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impres- 
f  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen 
at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these 
;rs  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Prof.  Owen 
mbling  the  skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles.  \  Much 
required  to  ascertain  the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated  rock  on 
an  animal  has  walked,  because  the  impression  usually  extends 
ards  through  several  laminae ;  and  if  the  upper  layer  originally 
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species. 
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trodden  npon  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  one  or  more  jointSy  or  even  m 
some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank  less  deep  into  the  soft  gronnit 
maj  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder  of  the  footprint  he  mD 
defined. 

The  size  of  several  of  the  fossil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  nd 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  anj  living  ostrich,  that  natnralifltBat 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  msde 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  almost  entire  skeleton  of  tiie  Dimrmg 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered.  Tlieir 
dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular  oIk 
jection.  The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  hetvy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  suft  mud,  increases  for  some  distuee 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore^  to 
guard  *  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  tie 
relied  on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  hid  feet 
four  times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  much  larger  ibm. 
the  Dinomis. 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  JEpiomity  which  hss 
probably  been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  disoorered 
in  an  alluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  tbs 
capacity  of  that  of  the  ostrich ;  but,  judging  from  the  large  sise  of 
the  egg  of  the  Apierix,  Prof.  Owen  does  not  believe  that  the^^mmiir 
exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  Dinomis  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  example  oulf 
has  been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  fiv* 
wards.     In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  iS 
inches  long  and  12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  tlM 
toes  of  birds.     Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have 
belonged  to  a  gigantic  bipedal  batrachian.     Other  naturalists  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking, 
place  the  hind  foot  so  precisely  on  the  spot  just  quitted  by  the  five 
foot,  as  to  produce  a  single  line  of  imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped; 
and  Mr.  Watcrhouse  Hawkins  has  remarked  that  certain  species  of 
frogs  and  lizards  in  Australia  have  the  two  outer  toes  so  slightly 
developed  and  so  much  raised  that  they  might  leave  tridactjloas 
footprints  on  mud  and  sand.     Another  osteologist.  Dr.  Leidy,  in  tiie 
United  States,  observed  to  me  that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  bipedal 
reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly  in  the  structure  and  shape  of 
its  wing-bones  and  tibia;,  that  some  of  these  last,  obtained  from  the 
Chalk  and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been  mistaken  by  the  highest 
authorities  for  true  birds'  bones.     May  not  the  foot,  therefore,  of  » 
pterodactyl  have  equally  resembled  that  of  a  bird  ?     Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  greater  number  of  the  American  impressions  agree  go 
precisely  in  form  and  size  with   the  footmarks  of  known  U^ing 
birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders,  that  we  shall  act  most  in 
accordance  with  known   analogies   by  referring  most  of  them  at 
present  to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless  bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or 
bird,  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  copro- 
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;  and  aa  ingenious  argument  has  been  derired  bj  Dr.  Dana  from 
^be  analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  thej  contain  of  uric 
add,  phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to 
show  that^  like  guano,  they  are  the  droppings  of  birds,  rather  than  of 
Teptilea. 

Some  of  the  quadrupedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
•re  analogous  to  European  Cheirotkeria,  and  with  a  similar  dispro- 
portion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet  Others  resemble  \hat  re- 
markable reptile,  the  Rhyneaaaurus  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creature 
having  some  relation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds. 
Other  imprints,  again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  **  Journal  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
liiai  the  "  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 
(lat.  89^  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at  low 
water  to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake, 
aa  the  Gauchos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to 
the  water,  and  have  been  seen  at  the  bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port 
Yaldes,  in  Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  thcre- 
fivre  evident,  that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might 
be  trodden  simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and 
frogs;  and  the  impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
fiset  of  these  various  tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from  each 
other  more  entirely  than  do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians, 
chelonians,  and  batrachians  in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  con- 
taining these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible 
at  present  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor 
plants  in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and 
very  perfect ;  but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally 
referred  to  the  genus  PahBoniscus,  but  has  since,  with  propriety, 
been  ascribed,  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  now  genus.  To  this  he 
has  given  the  name  of  hchypteruSy  from  the  great  size  and  strength 
of  the  fulcral  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  (from  Itrxvc,  strength,  and  irrepovy 
a  fin).  They  differ  from  Pala;oniscuSy  as  Mr.  Rcdfield  first  pointed 
out,  by  having  the  vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited 
extent  into  the  upper  lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M. 
Afassiz,  they  are  less  heterocercal.  The  teeth  also,  according;  to  Sir 
P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1844,  examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens 
which  I  procured  at  Durham,  Connecticut,  differ  from  those  of 
Pa1<Boniscu8  in  being  strong  and  conical. 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than 
the  strata  containing  coal,  before  described  (p.  331.)  as  occurring  near 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  is  highly  probable.  These  were  shown  to  bo 
as  old  at  least  as  the  oolite  and  lias.  The  higher  antiquity  of  the 
Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  but  may 
be  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the  country.     That 

♦  Journal  of  Vojage  of  Beagle,  &c  2d  edition,  p.  89.  1845. 
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siructofe  proTetthem  to  be  newer  than  the  moveinentB  to  ^ 
Appalachian  or  Alleghany  chain  owes  its  flezoreay  and  t 
ineliidea  the  ancient  coal-formation  among  its  contorted  roc 
nnconfiirmable  poidtion  of  this  New  Bed  with  omithichnit 
edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  paleosoic  rocks  of  the  Apf 
is  seen  at  4.  of  the  section,  fig.  505.  p.  892.  The  absence  of 
decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an  argoment  ag 
Permian  age  of  the  formation ;  and  the  opinion  that  the  red  i 
is  triassicy  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can  embn 
present  state  of  oar  knowledge.  . 
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CHAPTER  XXTTT, 

naOOAK  OB  MAONSSIAK  LDEESTONX  GB0T7P. 

VomSk  of  Magneiiaii  limeHoDA  and  Lower  "Sew  Bod  distinct  &om  the  Tria«ic— 
Tcnn  Pfcrmian— iPngliah  and  Gennan  eqniTaknti— Marine  ihells  and  wnHa  of 
Engllih  Magneaian  limeitone — Falmmiflcoa  and  other  fiah  of  the  marl-tlate — 
Hieeodont  Swniana  of  dokmritic  oonglomerate  of  Bristol — Zechftein  and  Both- 
Uegendea  of  Thnringia— Fennian  Flora— Its  generie  affinity  to  the  Carboni- 
ibroiia — Poffonitea  or  tree-fema. 

Whut  the  use  of  the  term  ''Poildlitic''  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter,  I  stated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originallj  named 
"the  New  Bed")  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  Nevertheless, 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careftd  comparison  of  English 
locks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Grermanj  and  Russia^  have  enabled  geologists 
to  divide  ^e  Poikilitic  formation ;  and  has  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fossil 
zemainfl^  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  If, 
therefore^  we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondaij  and  primary 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must 
run  through  the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  ''  New  Bed,"  or 
Poikilitic  group.  The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as 
Primary  or  Paleozoic,  while  its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of 
the  Secondary  series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  di- 
vision of  English  geologists,  Sir  R.  Murchison  proposed,  in  1841,  the 
name  of  Permian,  from  Perm,  a  Russian  government  where  these 
strata  are  more  extensively  developed  than  elsewhere,  occupying  an 
area  twice  the  size  of  France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied 
suite  of  fossils. 

Pro£  Elng,  in  his  valuable  monograph*  of  the  Permian  fossils  of 
England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the  Per- 
mian system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia. 

North  of  England.  TharlagU. 

1.  Ciystalline  or  concretionary,  and        1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

2.  Brecciated  and  pseado-brecciated        2.  Banchwacke. 

limestone. 

S.  Foesiliferons  limestone.  3.  Dolomite,  or  Upper  Zechsteln, 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstdn,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

5.  Marl-slate.  5.  Mergel-sohiefer,  or  Knpferschiefer, 

6.  Inferior  sandstones  of  yarions  co-  6.  BothUegendes, 


lonrs. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  sabdivisioii^ 
beginning  with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller 
description  of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  groap^  as  it 
occurs  in  the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Frofesscv 
Sedgwick,  published  in  1835.* 

Crystalline  or  concretionary  limestone  (No.  1.).  —  This  formatioii 
is  seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodus  Sckk- 
theimi  (fig.  444.)  and  Mytilus  septtfer  (fig.  446.). 

Fig.  444.  Fig.  445.  FIf .  44S. 


Sckixodnt  SdUotkehmit  GelniU.  The  hinge  of  Sekiaodui  itglOm  •atijh',  Klag. 

Cryttalline  Umettone,  Permian.  trmteatm.  King.  Syo.  JtfMMi  memmiitt§, 

Fwmian.  Jamet  Sow. 

Permian  cryitallnw  lfcDe> 


These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botroidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  E[ing  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline^ 
it  contains  as  much  as  forty-four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesii, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places, — for  it  is  extremelj 
variable  in  structure, —  it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
has  concreted  into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon -baU,  and  radiating  from  the 
centre.  Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact 
limestone  or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  rery 
irregular,  in  some  places  well-defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the 
concretionary  action  which  has  re-arranged  the  materials  of  the  rocb 
subsequently  to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
at  Pontefract  and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2.)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself,  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.    Some  of  the  angolar 
masses  in  Tynemouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.      This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the 
preceding  limestone,  No.  1.,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it 
The  fragments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to 
have  been  re-cemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.    It  is, 
therefore,  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal 
movements  of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure; 
but  the  subject  is  very  obscure,  and  after  studying  the  phenomenon 
in  the  Marston  Rocks,  on  the  coast  of  Durham,  I  found  it  impossible 

*  Trana.  Geol  Sec.  I^ond.,  Second  Series,  toL  liL  p.  37. 
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"•A  fimn  waj  podtive  opiniim  on  the  subject  The  well-known  brec- 
«Urted  limeBbmes  of  the  Pjrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the 
-nearest  analogy,  bat  on  a  much  smaller  Bcale 

llie  fouQiferouM  Umetbnu  (So  3  )  is  regarded  b^  Mr  King  aa  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  numerons  delicate  br^ozoa  which  it 
incladea.     One  of  theae,  Ftnettella  retiformu  (fig  447  X  is  <>  ^^17 


▼ariable  species,  and  has  Tcceived  many  d 
times  attains  a  large  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
Booph^te,  or  rather  molluek,  with  several  other  British  species,  iit 
also  found  abondantlj  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Productut  (fig.  448.)  and  Stmphalotia  (the 
latter  an  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hinge),  which  do  not  occur  in 


strata  newer  than  the  Pennian,  are  abundant  in  this  division  of  thr 
series  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certain  species  of  Spir^er  (fig.  449.),  and  other  brachiopoila 
of  the  true  primary  or  paleozoic  type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of 
shells,  such  as  Athyrii  Boitsgi,  allied  to  Terebratula,  are  specifically 
the  same  as  fossils  of  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Avicula,  Area,  and 
Sekizodtu  (see  above,  figs.  444,  445,  446.),  and  other  lamellibmn- 
chiate  bivalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  univalves  are  very  rare. 

The  compact  liMeittme  (No.  4.)  also  contains  organic  remains, 
especially  bryoKoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding. 

*  King's  MoiK^Tapfa,  pL  9. 
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Beneath  it  lies  the  marlslaie  (No.  5.),  which  consists  of  hard,  eil* 
careous  shales,  marl-slate,   and  thin-bedded  limestones.    At  EmI 
Thickley,  in  Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  Im 
yielded  many  fine  specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  Falaanutm, 
Pygoptemsy  CadacanthuSy   and  Ptatysomiu^   genera  which  are  aD 
found  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  carboniferous  epoch,  and  whici 
therefore,  says  Mr.  King,  probably  lived  at  no  great  distance  froa 
the  shore.    But  the  Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  mod 
part,  identical  with  those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  rf 
Thuringia. 

Fig.  450. 


Restored  outline  or«  fifh  or  the  fenut  PaLtomuetu,  Agau. 
Pakeotkrittmm,  BlaiDTlUe. 

The  Pakeoniscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of 
fishes  which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  ^  Hcterocercal,"  which  have  their 
tails  unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  ind  the 
vertebral  column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.  (See  fig* 
451.)      The   *' Homocercal"  fish,  which  comprise   almost  all  the 


Fig.  451. 


Fig.  451. 


Sharic. 
HeterocercaL 


Shad,  {ampea.  Herring  tribe.) 
Hom0ecrcai. 


8000  species  at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail- 
fin  either  single  or  equally  divided ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops 
short,  and  is  not  prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  452.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  Magnesian  limestone,  and 
all  the  more  ancient  formations.  It  characterizes  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  earth's  history,  when  the  organization  of  fishes  made  a  greater 
approach  to  that  of  saurian  reptiles  than  at  later  epochs.  Li  all  the 
strata  above  the  Magnesian  limestone  the  homocercal  tail  pre- 
dominates. 

A  full  description  has  been  given  by  Sir  Philip  Egerton  of  the 
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^oeies  of  fl>h  diancterutic  of  the  uurl-sUte,  in  Prof.  Ejng'a  mono- 
gni^  before  referred  to^  vhere  figures  of  the  ichthjolilea,  which  are 
■ntj  entire  and  well  preserred,  will  be  found.  Even  a  single  scale 
I  osuaUj'  so  characteristically  marked  as  to  indicate  the  genua,  and 
■oowtiinea  even  the  particular  species.  Thej  are  often  scattered 
fimmgh  the  beds  singly,  and  may  be  useful  to  a  geologist  in  de* 
leniiining  the  age  of  the  rock. 


SaUagfSdi.    Mifimiu 


The  inferior  aattdtlontt  (No.  6.  Tab.  p.  353.),  which  lie  beneath 
the  marl-slat«^  consiat  of  sandBtono  and  sand,  separating  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some 
inatanccs,  red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  magnesian  limesteno  by 
Professor  Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  co-eztensive  with  it  in  geogra- 
phical range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some 
regions  we  find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  specifically 
identical  with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series ;  and,  if  so,  they 
probably  belong  to  that  epoch ;  for  the  true  Permian  fiora  appears, 
from  the  TesearehOB  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Vcmeuil  in  Russia, 
and  of  Colonel  *on  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions, 
distinct  from  that  of  the  coal  (see  p.  359.). 

Dolomitic  conglomtrale  of  BritloL — Near  Briatel,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  in  other  counties  bordering  the  SeTOm,  the  ooconformable  beds  of 
the  Lower  New  Red,  resting  inunediately  upon  the  Coal-measures, 
consist  of  a  conglomerate  called  "  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of 
older  roclu  ire  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomita 

AA  3 
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or  magnetum  limeBtooe.  This  eoo^ooittato  cr  tneeii^lrtti! 
bedded  fragments  are  sometimeB  angulsry  oeeora  Im  paldm  otvl 
whole  of  the  downs  near  Bristol,  filling  ap  the  huHowa  sad 
larities  in  the  moantain  limestone^  and  being  prineipiiljr 
at  every  spot  of  the  debris  of  thoae  roeks  on  which  it  ii 
rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of  coal-shale^  in  laothir  ill 
motintain  limestone,  recognizable  by  its  pecoliar  sheUa  and  aauphjlifc 
Fractured  bones,  also,  and  teeth  of  sanrians  are  diipened  fbant^ 
some  parts  of  the  breccia. 

These  sanrians  (which  until  the  discoTeiy  of  the 
in  the  coal  were  the  most  ancient  examples  of  fosail  rsptilea}  aied 
distinguished  bj  having  the  teeth  implanted  deeplj  in  the  jaw-ki^ 
and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  soldered,  as  in  frog^tii 
simple  alveolar  parapet  In  the  dolomitic  conglomento  nev  Kirid 
the  remains  of  species  of  two  genera  have  been  fiyond,  rallnd  limh 
dontosaurui  and  Pakeosamrus  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Stntddhny*; 
the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  compressed,  and  wbStt  findy 
edges  (figs.  459  and  460.). 


TaethofSBuriuft.    DokMBltk 
Fig.  499.  FIf.  460. 
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Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  has  shown  that,  in  eonseqneMe  sf  Ai 
isolated  position  of  the  breccia  containing  these  fossil^  Hkmj 
difficult  to  determine  to  what  precise  part  of  the  Poikililie  aailittv 
belong.l  Some  observers  suspect  them  to  be  triaseic;  bn^  nafltiM 
evidence  in  support  of  that  view  is  more  condnaive^  we  tuj  ooa- 
tinue  to  hold  the  opinion  of  their  original  discoverers. 

In  Russia,  also,  Thecodont  sanrians  of  several  g^iera  oeeor,  in 
beds  of  the  Permian  age,  while  others,  named  IVoA^fVioiinii^  smart 
with  in  the  Zechstein  of  Thuringia.  This  fiunily  of  reptiles  is  sffifld 
to  the  living  monitor,  and  its  appearance  in  a  primary  or  paleosoie 
formation,  observes  Prof.  Owen,  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  fie 
progressive  development  of  reptiles  from  fish,  or  from  mm^  to  mon 
complex  forms ;  for,  if  they  existed  at  the  present  day,  theee  nvulon 
would  take  rank  at  the  head  of  the  Lacertian  order.} 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Sir  R  Murchison§  thai  in  Bonn 
the  Permian  rocks  are  composed  of  white  limestone^  with  gypaomaBft 


♦  GeoL  TVuuk,  Second  Scries,  toL  v. 
p.  849.,  plate  89^  figures  S.  and  5. 

t  Memoin  of  QeoL  Surej  of  Great 
Britain,  toL  i  p.  868. 


t  Owen,  Bepoft  oe  ItiBpiSkm,WAt 
Anoc^  EieTemh  Meecini^  1841,  pu  197. 

§  BoMia  and  the  Uial  M**^****— i 
1845 ;  and  sunk,  ckxiL  1854. 
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wliito  nit ;  ftnd  of  red  uid  green  grits,  occMionftlly  with  coppeiwirG ; 
dw  suigiieriaa  limestones,  marlstonea,  and  conglomentes. 

ne  coDDtry  of  Mmnsfeld,  in  Ttiuringia,  maj  be  called  the  classic 
pnud  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  MAgoesiaa  Limestone,  or  Fennian 
fannstion,  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  there  principally  of,  first, 
tte  Zechstein,  correBponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
Mfieii  and,  secondlj,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
villi  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlstone  is 
ricUj  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
wnrited.  Magneman  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among 
4e  nperior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Bothliegende^ 
nppoied  to  correspond  with  the  Liferior  or  Lower  New  Bed  Sand- 
MUH  above  mentioned,  which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England 
kfween  the  marl-slate  and  cooL  Its  local  name  of  "  Bothliegendes," 
ni-fytr,  or  "  Both-todt-liegendes,"  red-dead-lj/er,  was  given  by  the 
*<ifliiie«i  in  the  German  mines  from  its  red  colour,  and  because  the 
Upper  has  died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not  metal- 
WooB.  It  18,  in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and  con- 
^omerate,  with  asBOciatad  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amygdaloid. 

i^ratian  Flora.  —  We  learn  from  the  recent  investigation  of 
Colonel  von  Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less 
ttun  six^  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  mot  with,  forty  of  which 


lave  not  yet  been  found  elsewhere.  Two  or  three  of  these,  as  Cala- 
nitet  gigat,  SphmoplerU  eroia,  and  S.  lobala,  are  also  met  with  in 
the  government  of  Perm  in  Russia.  Seven  others,  and 
among  them  Neuropterit  Lotkii,  PecopUrU  arboreicent, 
and  P.  timilU,  vrith  several  species  of  Walchia  (mo 
fig.  461.),  a  genus  of  Conifers,  colled  Lycopoditet  by 
some  authors,  are  common  to  the  coal-mcasnros. 

Among    the    genera  also   enumerated    by    Colonel 

•  Gutbier  ore  the  fruit  called    Cardiocarpon  (see  fig. 

'  462.),  AiUrophyUitei,  and  Aaaularia,  so  characteristic 

of  the  carboniferous  period ;  also  Lepidodendron,  which 

to  the  Permian  of  Saxony,   Thuringia,   and  Russia, 
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klthoogh  not  abunduit  Noeggerathia  (see  fig.  463.X  BnppoHd  bf 
A.  Brongniart  to  be  allied  to  Cyea»,  is  utother  link  between  tht 
Permian  and  Carboniferona  vegetation.  Corn- 
fere,  of  the  Arancuiui  diviaion,  also  occur; 
but  these  are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older 
and  newer  rocks.  The  plants  called  SiffiUaria 
and  Stigntaria,  bo  marked  a  feature  in  the  cu* 
boniferons  period,  are  aa  jet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fossils  of  the  rotb- 
liegendea,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Penniui  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  arethesilicified  tmnksof 
tree-ferns  called  generically  Ptaroniu$,  Thar 
bark  was  surrounded  bj  a  dense  mass  of  lir- 
roota,  which  often  constituted  a  great  addition  tg 
the  original  stem,  so  as  to  double  or  qnadmple  ila 
diameter.  The  same  remark  holds  good  in 
regard  to  certain  living  extra-tropical  srbom- 
cent  ferns,  particularly  those  of  New  Zeilind. 
Fsaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermtHl 
coal  of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coil- 
measares  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United 
States,  but  specifically  different  from  those  of 
the  rothliegendes.  They  serre  to  connect  the 
Permian  flora  with  the  more  modern  portion  of 
the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Permian  plants  approach  much  nearer  to  the  carboniferous 
flora  than  to  the  triassic ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Penniu 
fauQ& 

*  MorcbdKiQ'*  BoBiia,  vol  ii.  pL  A.  &g,  S, 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  COAL,  OB  GABBONIFEROUS  GBOUP. 

Carboniferous  ftrata  in  the  sonth-west  of  England  — Saperpoeition  of  Coal-measnrei 
to  Monntain  limestone — Departure  from  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland — Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Section  in  South  Wales — Under- 
clays  with  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — Ferns,  Lepidodendra,  Eqnisetacee, 
Calamites,  Asterophyllitcs,  Sigillarise,  Stigmariss — Conifene  —  Stembergia— 
Trigonocarpon — Grade  of  ConifersB  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — Absence  of 
Angiosperms — Coal,  how  formed — Erect  fossil  trees — Parkfield  Collieiy— 
St.  Ktienne  Coed-field — Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia — 
Rain-prints — Purity  of  the  Coal  explained — Time  required  for  the  accumu-* 
lation  of  the  Coal-measures — Brackish-water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans 
of  the  Coal — Origin  of  Clay-iron-stone. 

The  next  group  whicli  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonlj  called  "The  Coal;"  because  it  contains 
many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself  even  in 
Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes 
but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of 
England,  for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has 
been  estimated  bj  Prof.  Phillips  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various  coal- 
seams,  20  or  30  in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  dif- 
ferent parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two 
very  distinct  members :  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of 
mixed  freshwater,  terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including 
seams  of  coal ;  2dly,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Car- 
boniferous Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals, 
shells,  and  cncrinites. 

In  the  south-western  part  of  our  island,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 
are : 

1    p/^fti  T«iAa«tir««  /Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 

1.  i.oai-measures  ^     of  coal,  from  600  to  12,000  feet  thick. 

r  A  coarse  quartzoso  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 

2.  Millstone-grit    <      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale ;  usually 

L     devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

C-  *bon*f»ro        l"^  calcarcous  rock  containing -marine  shells  and  corals; 
liniestonc    ^    I      ^®^^^*1  ®^  ^^ »  thickness  variable,  sometimes  900  feet. 

Tlie  millstone-grit  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstones 
^f  coarser  texture  than  usual,  with  some  accompanying  shales,  in 
n-hich  coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.    In  the  north  of  En^lajid 
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tome  budi  <^liinettoney  with  peetena»  ojiten^aadodM^ 
oocnr  in  this  grit»  just  u  in  the  r^gnlw  codL-iHMWiw^  Mid  em  a 
few  seams  of  coaL  I  shall  treaty  therefora^  of  the  idiole  gamp  m 
eonsisting  of  two  divisions  onlj,  the  Coal-measona  and  the  Mooa- 
tain  Limestone.  The  latter  is  foond  in  the  southern  Britidi  eoat 
fields,  at  the  base  of  the  s jstem,  or  immediatel j  in  eootaci  wiA  ibe 
sobjacent  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  bnt  as  we  proceed  northwaids  ts 
Yorkshire  and  Northomberiand  it  begins  to  alternate  with  tmeeoat 
measuresy  the  two  deposits  forming  together  a  aeriea  of  itnta  abovt 
1000  feet  in  thickness.  To  this  mixed  formatioo  soeeeeda  tlie  gnat 
mass  of  gennine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  Hie  Fife- 
shire  eoal-field  in  Scotland,  we  observe  a  still  wider  departure  horn 
the  type  of  the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  eomf^ete  intsrealatiott  of 
dense  masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  con- 
taining coaL  , 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates^  constitating  the  ban  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness^  often  upwards  of 
1000  feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  these  shtei 
is  a  Yellow  Sandstone,  also  considered  as  carbonifiBroiia  from  ill 
marine  fossils,  although  passing  into  the  nnderljing  Dorouian.  A 
similar  sandstone  of  much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  positiaa 
in  Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geologieal  mp 
of  Ireland,  constructed  hj  Mr. 


1.  Coal-measares,  Upper  and  Lower       ...  looo  to  HOD 

8.  MilUtODe-grit             -            -            -            -            -  850  lo  180S 

3.  Mountain  limeftone,  Upper,  Kiddle  (or  Colp).  and 

Lower 1800  to  €400 

4.  CarboniferonB  slate'   -           -           -           •           -  700  to  1800 

5.  Yellow  sandttone  (of  Majo^  ftc.)  with  ihalet  and 

limestooe 400to8000 


OOAL-MEASUBES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-measures  have  been  ascertained  bj  actoil 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinarj  thickness  of  12,000  feet;  the 
beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself  appearing  to 
have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  bat  per- 
haps intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which 
rivers  were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  mnddj  sediment  and 
sand.  The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  fOTests,  such 
as  we  see  in  the  deltas  of  great  rivers  in  warm  <»1tm^t^  whieh  ire 
liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground 
sink  vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales^  where  the  totil 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  In  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.    One  of  these  is 

*  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Tranc,  Second  Series,  voL  ir.s  and  rhillhia,GeoLorToAih. 
parts. 
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MO  ftel  lliiek,  aiid  the  wlidle  of  them  make  toge^  a  tfaiekness  of 
21S5feet  TheyereaepeiutedlyniaiHicwofdiele^varyiDgm 
firam  10  to  50  feet  Tbid  intercalated  ooal-beda^  lixteen  in  number, 
mxe  generaUj  from  1  to  6  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  wbieh  has  two  or 
three  k^era  of  ckj  interpoaed,  attaining  9  fiset*  At  other  points  in 
the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstonea.  The 
horiaontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  mnch  greater  than  that  of 
othersy  bat  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature^  in  having,  each 
d  them,  what  is  called  its  underelay.  These  onderclajs^  co-extensiye 
with  erery  layerof  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale^  sometimes  called 
fixe-sUme^  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which  stand  the  fire  of 
a  furnace.  Thej  yary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to  more  than  10 
fioet;  and  Mr.L^;an  first  announced  to  the  scientific  world  in  1841 
that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in  South  Wales  as  an  essen- 
iccompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hundred  seams  of  coal  met 
in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to  form  the  Jloor  on  which 
the  coal  rests ;  and  aome  of  them  haye  a  slight  admixture  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  while  others  are  quite  blackened  by  it 

All  of  them,  as  Mr.  Logan  pointed  out»  are  characterized  by 
incloaing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  Ycgetable  called  SUgmaria^  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that^  while  in  the 
OYcrlying  shales  or  ''roof  **  of  the  coal,  feme  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  SHgnutrkB^  and  axe  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  of  the  underday  very  often  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  fr^y,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like 
rootlets,  formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  di- 
rections. Several  species  of  Stigmaria  had  long  been  known  to 
botanists,  and  described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each 
seam  of  coal  was  pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the 
roots  of  trees  was  recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might 
be  aquatic,  perhaps  floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their 
branches  and  leaves  freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  en- 
veloped in  the  same  mud. 

OiBBONIFKBOnS  FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  Stigmaria  ;  and  in  order  to  explain  what  is 
now  known  of  this  plant,  and  of  others  which  have  contributed  by 
their  decay  to  produce  coal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ofier  a  brief  pre- 
liminary dcetch  of  the  whole  carboniferous  fiora,  an  assemblage  of 
fosnl  plants  with  which  we  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other 
which  flourished  antecedently  to  the  tertiary  epoch.  It  should  also 
be  marked  that  Gkippert  has  ascertained  that  the  remains  of  every 
family  of  plants  scattered  through  the  coal-measures  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  the  pure  coal  itseli^  a  fact  which  adds  greatly  to  the  geo- 
logical interest  attached  to  this  flora. 

^  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Snrvej,  toL  L  p.  195. 
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Ftiu.  —  Hie  onmber  of  ipedM  of  eaAaaiSuaat  phi 
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described  unonnta,  according  to  H.  Ad.  Bn)ag■uar^  to  wbomt  JOO. 
TkoM  maj  perhape  be  a  fragment  onlj  of  the  mtin  San,  bat  thsy 
are  enongb  to  show  that  the  etite  of  the  Tegetable  wokU  was  that 
AZtremelj  different  from  that  now  prarailing.  We  an  struck  at 
the  first  giants  with  the  similaritj  of  man^  of  the  ftraa  to  those  now 
lirioA  and  the  diwimilari^  of  ahnost  all  the  othar  fissnlB  exeeirt  tbs 


conifene.  Among  the  ferns,  as  in  the 
case  of  I^eopteru  fm  example  (fig.  tM.\ 
it  is  not  alwajs  eas;  to  decide  whethn 
they  shonld  be  rdbrred  to  diffennt 
genera  from  those  established  for  tha 
classification  of  liring  species ;  whercai, 
in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  oonlcai-' 
porary  tribe^  with  the  exception  of  ^ 
conifer^  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  gvesi  the 
family,  or  eren  the  class,  to  which  Aey 
belong.  The  ferns  of  the  carbooiferoBi 
period  are  generally  without  organs  of 
fructification,  bnt  in  some  apedmens 
these  are  well  preserrecL  In  the  genenl 
absence  of  such  chancters,  they  have 
been  divided  into  genera  ■li»<JngBirii^ 
chiefly  by  the  branching  of  the  fnMid^ 
and  the  way  in  which  the  reins  of  the  leaves  are  diqNMed.  Ha 
laiger  portion  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  sin  of  flcdiiMi7 
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.  ISnnipmi  finu,  but  Mme  were  decidedly  arborescent,  etpediitij  the 
graap  called  CtntlDpten^  bj  Lindle;,  and  the  Piarotmu  of  the  -upper 
or  newest  ooal-meaimea,  before  alluded  to  (p,  860.). 

AU  the  t«eent  tree-fema  belong  to  one  tribe  {Potj/podiaeea),  and 
to  a  small  number  011I7  of  genera  in  that  tribc^  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  trunk  ia  marked  with  scars,  or  dcatricea,  left  after  the  &U  of 
the  fronds.  These  scan  leaemble  those  of  Cmtloptcrit  (see  fig.  466.). 
So  less  than  250  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  trom  the  coal- 
strata;  and,  even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of 
yarietiea  which  have  been  mistaken,  in' the  absence  of  their  fructi- 
fication, fbr  specie^  still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of 
Europe  aSbrds  at  present  no  more  than  60  indigenona  species. 


Lt^dodendnm. — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Coal 
have  been  referred  to  this  genos.  Thej  consist  v£  cjliudrical  sterns 
or  trunks,  covered  with  leaf-scara.  In  their  mode  of  branching,  they 
are  always  dichotomona  (see  %.  471.).  Thej  are  considOTed  by 
Brougniart  and  Hooker  to  belong  to  the  LyeopodiaceiE,  plants  of 
this  family  bearing  cones,  with  similar  sporangia  and  spores 
(fig.  474,>  Host  of  them  grew  to  the  sue  of  l^ge  trees.  The 
figures  470 — 472.  represent  a  foesil  Lepidodendron,  49  feet  long,  found 
in  Jarrow  Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratiflcation.  fVsgments  of  others,  found  in  the  same 
shale,  indicates  by  the  size  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover 
them,  a  still  greater  magnitude.  The  living  club-mosses,  of  which 
there  are  about  20O  species,  are  abundant  in  tropical  climates,  where 
one  species  is  sometinMe  met  with  attaining  a  height  of  3  &eL  They 
usually  creep  on  the  ground,  but  some  stand  erec^  as  the  i»  denmm. 
fhnn  New  Zealand  (^.  47S.> 


In  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Coolbrook  Dale,  and  in  roiny  otlm 
coal-fields,  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  fossil  conesi  Dtmed 
Lepidostrobus  by  M.  Adolpbe  Brongniart,  are  met  with.  (Seefi|. 
474.)     They  often  form  tho  nucleus  of  concretionary  balls  of  d»j- 


ironstone,  and  are  well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  axia,  aronnd 
which  a  great  quantity  of  Hcales  were  compactly  imbricated.  The 
opinion  of  M,  Brongniart  ia  now  generally  adopted,  that  the  £«p«- 
dMtrobut  is  the  Eruit  of  Lepidodendron  i  indeed,  it  ii  not  uncommoa 
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Dale  and  elsewhere  to  find  these  MtreUU  or  fraits  tormi- 
p  of  a  branch  of  a  well  characterized  Lqiidotkudnn. 
VE. — To  this  family  belong  two  fbaril  specwi  of  ^  Coal, 
quUttttm  mf»ndUniliforme  bj  Bnmgniar^  uid  fimnd  abo 
>tia,  which  has  sheaths,  regnlarij'  toothed,  ribbed,  and 
like  those  on  the  yoniig  fertile  atema  of  JSpHKAun  fttt- 
eras  much  larger  than  anj  living  "HorntaiL"  The 
•iganteuiH,  discovered  bj  Hnmboldt  and  BMi|rfaDd  in 
ca,  attained  a  height  of  abont  5  fbe^  the  alem  being  an 
iet«r ;  but  more  recentlj  Gardner  has  met  vifh  one  in 
t  high,  and  Mejen  girea  the  hdght  of  E.  Bogotaue  in 
3  20  feet. 

—  The  fossilf  tanta  so  called  were  criginalfy  classed  by 
\»  as  cfTptogamooB,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  EqmtOa  ; 


for,  like  the  common  "  horsetail,"  they  nsoidly  ex- 
hibit little  more  than  hollow  jointed  stems,  furrowed 
externaUy.     (See  figs.  475,  476,  477.) 

Mr.  Salter  stated  to  me  many  years  ago  his  con- 
viction that  the  calamite  as  frequently  represented 
by   paleontologists  was  in   an   inverted  position, 
and  that  the  conical  part  given  as  the  lop  of  the 
stem  was  in  truth  the  root.    This  point  Mr.  Dawson 
and  I  had  opportunities  of  testing  in  Nova  Scotia, 
where  we  saw  many  erect  calamit«s,  having  their 
radical  termination  as  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
477.).    The  scars,  from  which  whorls  oS  vessels 
have  proceeded,  are  observed  at  the  upper,  not  the 
lower  end  of  each  j(nnt  or  intentode.*    Ihe  speci- 
^™    men,  fig,  475,  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  lower  end  of 
the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  reversed  its  position 
as  given  in  the  work  of  Lindley  and  Hutton. 
ic  Brongniart,  following  up  the  discoveries  of  Germar 
as  !>howQ  in  his  "  Genres  de  V^g^taus  Fossiles,"  1849, 
ilamite^  cannot  belong  to  the  Equiteta,  nor  probably  to 
flowcrlcss  plants.     He  conceives  that  they  are  more 
j«u  Dunsuit,  a«ol.  QiiBit.  Jomnal,  1864,  voL  x.  ^  a&. 
•a»8 


CALAXITBB. 
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nearly  allied  to  the  Gjmnospermous  Dicotjledons.  Tliey  pcMsetHd 
a  central  pith,  surrouniled  bj  a  ligneous  cylinder,  which  was  divided 
by  regular  medullary  rays.  Thia  cylinder  wu  surronnded  in  ton 
by  a  thick  bark.  Of  foswl  stems  having  this  gtmcture  Brongniut 
formed  his  genua  CaUtmodendron,  which  inclndes  many  speda 
referred  by  Cotta,  Fetzholdt,  and  Unger  to  the  genns  Caiamiltii. 
The  Calamodendron  is  described  as  smooth  externally,  its  pith  bang 
articulated  and  marked  with  deep  external  rertical  stris,  agreein; 
in  short  with  what  geologists  commonly  call  a  Calamit«.  Since  ths 
appearance  of  Brongni art's  essay,  Mr,  E.  W.  Binney  haa  made  many 
important  discoveries  on  the  same  subject ;  and  Tdr.  J.  S.  Dawea  hu 
published  (Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.  Lond.  1851,  voL  rii.  p.  1&6,) 
_  . .  a  more  complete  account  of  tbia 

am  gnlar  fossil  Their  views  hare 
been  confirmed  by  Prof.  Wil- 
liamson of  Manchester,  who  hu 
communicated  to  me  a  specimen, 
figured  in  the  innexed  cut  {6g. 
478  ),  in  which  we  see  ao  in- 
ternal pith  answering  in  cha- 
racter to  the  CalamodeDdtoD 
and  yet  having  outside  of  it  as- 
I  other  jointed  cylinder  vertically 
grooved  on  its  outer  surface,  so 
that  in  the  same  stem  we  han 
one  calami  te  enveloping  so- 
other Yet  that  they  both 
formed  part  of  the  same  plaol 
is  proved  by  the  following  cif- 
cumstonces:  —  Ist.  New  each 
iT'Jw^u  articulation  of  the  pith  radiatini 
" ''  spokes  are  seen  to  proceed  and 
uniBiuniMiMDrrro.  iT.i,.  HiiiuniMn.  penetrate  the  ligneous  «nw. 
One  complete  whorl  or  circle  of  these  radii  is  visible  in  the  annexed 
figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  cavity,  whilst  another  and 
superior  whorl  is  incomplete ;  several  radii,  corresponding  to  the 
first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been  broken  away,  their  place 
being  shown  by  sews  which  they  have  left,  2dly.  la  addition  to 
these  whorls,  called  medullary  by  Prof.  Williamson,  there  are  seen 
in  other  specimens  a  sot  of  true  or  ordinary  medullary  rays.  3dly. 
The  woody  zone,  penetrated  both  by  the  spoke-like  vessels  before- 
mentioned  and  by  the  medullary  rays,  is  usually  reduced  to  brown 
carbonaceous  matter,  preserving  merely  a  tendency  to  break  in  longi- 
tudinal slips,  but  in  some  specimens  its  fibrous  tissue  is  retained,  uid 
resembles  that  of  Dadoxyhm.  4thly.  Outside  of  this  zone  again  is 
another  cylinder,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  thick  cellular 
bark,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  stem  in  diameter,  grooved 
and  jointed  externally  like  the  pith. 
Jn  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  diseoveriefl  make  it  more 
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md  mora  doubtfiil  to  what  family  the  gmter  nninberof  Cftlunites 
Aoold  be  referred.  Their  iDtemil  organizatioii,  eajs  FroC  Wil- 
liuoBon,  wna  very  peculiar;  for  while  thc^  exhibit  remarkable 
affinities  with  gymnoapermouB  dicotjledons,  the  uraiigemeDt  of 
tbdr  tiaanes  difiera  widely  from  that  of  all  known  fermB  of  gynmo- 

AiterophyUitei. — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed 
flgnre  is  supposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Calamo- 
tiatdnm,  and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  was 
dicotyledonous.     It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  natare  of  its 


tissue,  to  the  gymnogens,  and  to  SigUlaria.  But  under  the  head  of 
AtlerophylUtei  many  vegetable  fragments  have  been  grouped  which 
probably  belong  to  different  gCDcra.  They  have,  in  short,  no  cha- 
racter in  common,  except  that  of  possessing  narrow,  verticillate, 
one-ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  Newberry,  of  Ohio,  hEis  discovered  in  the 
coal  of  that  country  fossil  stems  which  in  their  upper  part  bear 
wedge-shaped  leaves  corresponding  to  SphenophyUum,  while  below 
the  leaves  are  stalk-like  and  capillary,  and  would  have  been  called 
AtterophtfUitef  if  found  detached.  From  this  he  infers  tliat  Spheno- 
phyUum was  an  aquatic  plant,  the  superior  and  floating  leaves  of 
which  were  broad,  and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while  the 
inferior  or  submersed  leaves  wore  linear  and  one-ribbed.  "  This 
supposition,"  he  adds,  "  is  further  strengthened  by  the  extreme 
length  and  tenuity  of  the  branches  of  this  apparently  herbaceous 
plant,  which  would  seem  to  have  required  the  support  of  a  denser 
medium  than  lur."* 

SiffUlaria. — A  lai^  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  carboniferous 
period  belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are 
known.  The  structure,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  pe- 
culiar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomalous.  They 
were  formerly  referred,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  the  scalariform  texture  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some 
degree,  in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf- 

*  Annal*  of  SciencG,  ClcvoUnd,  Ohio,  1853,  p.  97. 
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Bt>Uu  irbicli  hsve  faBea  off  (see  fig.  46a).  Bnt  with  then  pcnBii 
of  uulog/  to  ciTptogaiiua,  iheiy  combiQe  an  internil  organuMtMi 
riw.  tu.  much  resembling  that  of  cf  cadi,  uid  aamt 

of  them  are  ascerUiDed  to  hAre  had  taof 
linear  leavea,  quite  imlike  tboM  ofifcrK 
Thej  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  80 1« 
6(^  or  erea  70  feet,  with  regular  cjia- 
drical  ateiuB,  aod  without  branehefl,  il> 
though  some  gpeciefl  were  diehotomiB 
towards  the  top.  Their  fluted  tnntk^ 
from  1  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  appear  to 
have  decayed  mora  rapidlj  in  the  interior 
than  extemall;,  so  that  thej  becuiH 
hollow,  when  standing ;  and  whra  thrown 
prostrate  on  the  mud,  they  were  wjneetal 
down  and  flattened.  Hence,  we  find  tbe 
bark  of  the  two  opposite  ndes  (now  au- 
verted  into  bright  shilling  coal)  to  tea- 
■titute  two  horizontal  layers,  one  npoa 
the  other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  tfaicknesB.  These  mk 
trunks,  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  rertically  to  the  phan 
of  stratification,  retun  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  mCM- 
pressed,  the  cylinder  of  bark  having  been  filled  with  suid,  fdui 
now  affords  a  cast  of  the  interior. 

Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  SigiUaria  may  bin 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flowo^ 
lees  plants  now  living.  The  Bcalariform  stmctura  of  their  veneb 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  ferns. 

Siigmaria. — This  fossil,  the  importanceof  which  has  already  bM 
pointed  out,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant  II  a 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sigillaria.  The  connection  of  ibt 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  gronndt,  ^ 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  LancMlin 
coal-field,  by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  en* 
more  distinctly,  by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  *> 


*  The  trunk  in  this  case  u  referred    markings  usnmcd  by  SigiBana  Detf" 
hy  Mr.  Browu  U>  LepiJodtndrun,  but  his     bue. 
illiutrittioDS  wem  to  show  ttie   oaual 
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SU^aune  occarring  in  the  undercUjs  of  the  coKl-aeuns  of  the 
Island  of  Cftpe  Breton,  in  'Soy*  Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  thes^  represented  In  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  481.),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  16  fe«t,  and  lOHM  of  them  »ent 
oat  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  snrrodnding  clay. 

In  the  Ma^&B  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Non  Scotia  I  examined 
eeveral  erect  SiffiBaria,  in  company  with  Mr.  Damon,  and  we  ibnnd 
that  &om  the  lower  extremities  of  the  tmnk  thej  lent  out  Slig- 
atone  as  roots.  All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dng  ont  hy  na 
dirided  into  four  parts,  and  these  again  Ufnrcated,  fimning  eight 
roots,  which  were  also  dichotomons  when  traceablo  ftr  enough. 

The  manner  of  attachment  of  the  fibres  to  the  stflB  resembles 
that  of  a  ball  and  socket  join^  the  base  of  awh  foottot  being  con- 
cave, and  fitting  on  to  a  tubercle  (see  figs.  482.  and  483.).     Bows  of 


these  tubercle*  are  arranged  spirally  round  each  root,  which  has 
always  a  medullary  cavity  and  woody  texture,  much  resembling  that 
of  SigiBaria,  the  structure  of  the  vessels  being,  like  it,  scalariform. 

Conifera. — The  coniferous  trees  of  this  period  are  referred  to  five 
genera ;  the  woody  structure  of  some  of  tfaRD  showing  that  they  were 
allied  to  the  Arancarian  division  of  pines,  more  than  to  any  of  our 
common  European  firs.  Some  of  their  trunks  exceeded  44  feet  in 
height  Many,  If  not  all  of  them,  seem  to  have  differed  irom  living 
Ctmifera  in  having  large  piths ;  for  Professor  Williamson  has  demon- 
strated the  fbssil  of  the  coal-measures  called  Stembergut  to  be  the 
pith  of  these  trees,  or  rather  the  cast  of  cavities  formed  by  the 
alirinking  or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medullary  axis  (see 
figs.  484.  and  485.).  ITiis  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living 
plants  of  very  different  fwiilies,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and 
the  White  Jasmine,  in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply 
to  form  a  thin  lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  trans- 
verse plates  of  pith  extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylin- 
drical hollow  into  discoid  intorspaces.  When  these  last  have  been 
filled  up  with  inorganic  matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  the  provirional  name  of  SUmbergia 
id,  d,  &j.  484.)  was  given. 


37S  conr£&s  or  the  ooal  nuioD.     [<k.xxi 
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Flf.Ut.  FruHHt  or  (aBlfanw  waa<,  0(*ata 

brou*  1M(.    W.  C.  tl'llfiiiimiii  ' 
*.  ww>dT  laiM  or  Bbn  (plHirBClirlu)- 


In  the  above  ipecimen  the  strocture  of  the  wood  (6,  figs.  484. 
485.)  is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  b  referable  to  EacUicher's  f( 
genns  DadoxyUm. 

The  fossil  named  Trigonoearpon  (figs.  486.  and  487.),  fbnn 


supposed  to  be  the  frait  of  a  palm,  maj  now,  according  to 
Hooker,  be  referred,  like  the  Surnbergia,  to  the  Conifertt.  Its 
logical  importance  is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the 
Measures,  that  in  certain  localities  the  fruit  of  some  apecies  mi 
procured  by  the  bushel ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  formation  w 
they  do  not  occur,  except  the  underclays  and  limestone.  The  s 
■tone,  ironstone,  shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain  them.    Mr.  Bl 

HuehMter  FhUiM.  Hem.  toL  ix.  1851, 
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it  length  found  in  the  chij-ironstone  of  Lancashire  seyeral 
mens  displaying  structure,  and  from  these,  sajs  Dr.  Hooker,  we 
that  the  Trigonocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  section  of  existing 
erous  plants  which  bear  fleshy  soHtarj  fruits,  and  not  cones, 
isembled  very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  SaUsburiOy 
of  the  Tew  tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.  In  five  of  the  fossil 
mens  there  is  evidence  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a 
)  internal  cavity  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and 
ably  once  occupied  by  the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The 
ral  form  of  the  fossil  when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather 
!r  than  a  hazle-nut.  The  exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and 
lar,  and  was  no  doubt  once  fleshy  (see  fig.  487.).  It  alone  is 
uced  beyond  the  seed,  and  forms  the  beak.  The  second  coat 
thinner,  but  hard,  and  marked  by  three  ridges.  This  coat, 
I  all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fbssil  state,  has  suggested  the 
)  of  Trigonocarpon.  Within  this  were  the  third  and  fourth 
,  both  of  which  are  very  delicate  membranes,  and  may  possibly 
been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  membrane. 
rode  of  the  Carboniferous  Flora, — On  the  whole,  these  fruits. 
Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  ''a  highly  developed  type^  ex- 
ing  extensive  modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  pur- 
of  their  adaptation  to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications 
IS  great,  and  the  adaptation  as  special,  as  any  to  be  found 
gst  analogous  fruits  in  the  existing  vegetable  world.***  Pro- 
r  Williamson,  in  his  paper  on  StembergiOy  has  likewise  re- 
ed that  its  structure  was  complex,  and  that  ^at  a  period  so 
as  the  carboniferous  all  the  now-existing  forms  of  vegetable 
)  appear  to  have  been  created."  These  observations  deserve 
f?,  because  a  question  has  arisen — whether  the  Conifera  hold  a 
or  a  low  position  among  flowering  plants, — a  point  bearing 
tly  on  the  theory  of  progressive  development  By  some  botanists 
le  Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are  regarded  as  inferior  in 
J  to  the  Angiosperms.  Others  hold,  with  Dr.  Hooker,  that  the 
nosperms  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  having  every  typical  cha- 
r  of  the  dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus  Coniferss  have 
rs,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed  through 
Qutual  action  of  the  stamens  and  ovules;  they  have  distinct 
yoSy  and  germinate  in  a  definite  manner.  The  seed-vessel  (or 
')  is  not  closed,  but  this  is  also  the  case  in  some  genera  of 
sperms,  in  which  the  ovary  is  open  before  or  after  impreg- 
n,  so  that  this  character  cannot  be  relied  on  as  constituting  a 
imental  diflerence  in  structural  development.  The  Coniferss 
xogenous,  and  have  the  same  distinctions  of  pith,  wood,  bark, 
aedullary  rays  as  have  the  angiospermous  trees.  Whether  the 
y  fibre  with  discs  characteristic  of  Ooniferae  be  a  more  or  a  less 
lex  tissue  than  the  spiral  vessels,  is  a  controverted  point  As 
jpiral  vessels  occur  in  the  young  shoots,  and  are  lost  in  the 

*  Froceediogs  of  the  Bojal  Society,  yoL  vii.  March,  1854,  p.  28. 
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mature  growth  of  some  plants,  and  as  they  appear  in  man j  acrogeni, 
thej  do  not  seem  to  mark  a  high  development.    In  fine,  there  n 
much  ambiguity  in  deciding  what  should  or  should  not  be  called 
high  or  low  in  vegetable  structure,  and  physiologists  entertain  veiy 
different  abstract  ideas  as  to  the  perfection  of  certain  organs  and 
their  relative  functional  importance,  even  where  the  function  is 
clearly  ascertained.     It  is  enough  for  the  geologist  to  know,  that 
fossil  Coniferas  abound  in  the  oldest  rocks  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  vegetable  remains,  and  that  plants  of  this  order  lay 
claim,  if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  scale  of 
vegetable  life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  characterizing  the  carbo- 
niferous flora  as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed  plants. 

Although  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  ns  to 
generalize  respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet  we 
may  affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  known  it  differed  widely  from  any 
flora  now  existing.  The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledons  and 
of  Dicotyledonous  Angiosperms  seems  clear,  and  the  abundance 
of  Ferns  and  Lycopods  may  justify  Adolphe  Brongniart  in  calling 
the  primary  periods  the  age  of  Acrogens.*  ('*  Le  r^gne  des  Acro- 
gens.")  As  to  the  Sigillarice  and  Calamites,  they  seem  to  have  been 
distinct  from  all  tribes  of  now-existing  plants.  That  the  abandanee 
of  ferns  implies  a  moist  atmosphere,  is  admitted  by  all  botanuts; 
but  no  safe  conclusion,  says  Hooker,  can  be  drawn  from  the  Conifens 
alone,  as  they  are  found  in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  dimatd^ 
in  hot  and  moist  and  in  cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealaad 
the  Conifene  attain  their  maximum  in  mumbers,  constituting  ^gwi 
part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ;  whereas  in  a  wide  district  around 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not  form  -j-^^th  of  the  pheno- 
gamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many  species  of  ferns  flourish  in 
New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent,  together  with  many  lyoo- 
podiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any  other  now  existing  on  the 
globe. 

Angiosperms,  —  Some  of  the  grass-like  leaves  termed  FtHuiies, 
Fig.  488.  having  fine  longitudinal  strisB,   are  conjectured 

to  belong  to  Monocotyledons;  but  the  determi- 
nation is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  may  be  the 
leaves  of  Lepidodendra^  others  the  stems  of 
Ferns.  The  curious  plants  called  AnthAiAa 
by  Lindley  have  usually  been  considered  to  be 
flower-spikes,  having  what  seems  a  calyx  and 
linear  petals  (see  fig.  488.).  But  Dr.  Ho(Aer 
suggests  that  these  may  be  rather  tufts  of  scarcely 
opened  buds  with  the  young  leaves  just  bant- 
ing. He  suggests  that  they  may  be  coniferons^ 
although  he  cannot  connect  them  with  any  known 

^•«iW«A«T  Felling  Col-  ^Ssil  COUifcr. 
Uery,  Newcastle. 

*  For  terminology  of  classification  of  plants,  see  abore,  note,  pi  S67. 
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&  Coal,  kow  formed — Erect  trees.  —  I  shall  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and 
how  they  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coaL  Professor  Goppert, 
afler  examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Grermany, 
has  detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  family 
hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal.  Many  seams,  he  remarks, 
are  rich  in  SigUlaruB,  LepidodendrOy  and  StigmaruE,  the  latter  in 
such  abundance,  as  to  appear  to  ferm  the  bulk  of  the  coaL  In  some 
places,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamites,  in  others  ferns.*  *'  Some 
of  the  plants  of  our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  grew  on  the  iden- 
tical banks  of  sand,  silt,  and  mud  which,  being  now  indurated  to 
atone  and  shale^  form  the  strata  that  accompany  the  coal;  whilst 
other  portions  of  these  plants  have  been  drifted  to  various  distances 
firom  the  swamps,  savannahs,  and  forests  that  gave  them  birth,  par- 
ticularly those  that  are  dispersed  through  the  sandstones,  or  mixed 
with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds."  '^  At  Balgray,  three  miles  north  of 
Glaagow,"  says  the  same  author,  <*I  saw  in  the  year  1824,  as  there 
atill  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stumps  of  several 
atema  of  large  trees,  standing  close  together  in  their  native  place,  in 
a  quarry  of  sandstone  of  the  coal-formation."  f 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  six  fossil  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  coal-field  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton 
railway.  They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the 
plane  of  the  bed,  which  dips  about  15**  to  the  south.  The  distance 
between  the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots 
61  all  were  imbedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  plane 
with  the  roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has 
been  ascertained  to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at 
least  ten  yards.  Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath 
the  coaLseam,  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  Lepidostrobus  variahilis  was 
diacovered  inclosed  in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel 
was  collected  from  the  small  openings  around  the  base  of  the  trees 
(see  figure- of  this  genus,  p.  366.).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was 
marked  by  a  coating  of  friable  coal,  var3ring  from  one  quarter  to  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  but  it  crumbled  away  on  removing 
the  matrix.  The  dimensions  of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  7^  feet  at  the  top,  its  height  being  11  feet  All 
the  trees  have  large  spreading  roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes 
branching,  and  traced  to  a  distance  of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to 
extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who  has  described  these 
fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow  when  submerged,  they 
may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood  throughout ;  for  solid 
dicotyledonous  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical  forests,  as  in  Vene- 
zuela, on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  observed  by  him  to  be 
destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is  left  than  an  outer 
shell,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  bark.     This  decay,  he  says,  goes  on 

**  Quart*  CtooL  Joom.,  toL  t.,  Mem.,       f  Annir.  Address  to  Geol  See,  1840. 
p.  17. 
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most  rapidljin  low  and  flat  tractop  in  wlueh  tbera  ia  a  deep  iiA«l 
and  excessive  moistnrey  sapporting  tall  foreat-treea  and  hsqgB  priHi^ 
below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flonxiab  fatzariaailj. 
Sach  tracts,  from  their  lownees,  would  be  moat  eaailj  snbaMtfe^aal 
their  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  ooaL* 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Codbren,  brandling  ftom  the  lugte 
part  of  the  Swansea  vaUey,  four  stems  of  upright  SigMuim  wen 
seen  in  1838,  piercing  through  the^coal-measurea  of  8.  Wales;  ow 
of  them  was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13  feet  and  a  half  high  ^ 
ihej  were  all  found  to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coaL  ^  Hmj 
appear,"  sajs  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  ^  to  have  constitnted  aportioBof  t 
subterranean  forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carbooiferoiis  sttala 
were  formed,"  f 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Foeail  Flor% 
a  great  number  of  Sigiliarue  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  bad 
retained  the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thir^,  some 
of  them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50 
yards  square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been 
converted  into  coaL  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  im- 
bedded in  shale ;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  petpendieolir 
course  and  circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  10  fiset^  was  then  beat 
over  so  as  to  become  horizontaL  Here  it  was  distended  laterally,  and 
flattened  so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick,  the  flutinga  being  compa- 
ratively distinct)  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  minen, 
under  the  name  of  coal-pipes.  One  of  them,  72  feet  in  length,  wu 
discovered,  in  1829,  near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  from  Newcastle^ 
in  coal-grit,  the  strata  of  which  it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the 
trunk  was  marked  at  intervals  with  knots,  indicating  the  points  st 
which  branches  had  shot  off.  The  wood  of  the  interior  bad  been 
converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  its  structure  was  beantifiinj' 
shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so  thin  as  to  be  transparent.  (See 
p.  40.) 

These  *'  coal-pipes  **  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners^  -for  almost 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fieldfl^  they  are 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree^  ftnoed 
of  solid  sandstone^  and  increasing  graduaUy  in  size  towards  the  baae^ 
and  being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards, 
and  receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  irbidi  has 
replaced  the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  ex- 
ternal layer  is  overcome,  the  heavy  column  fiUls  suddenly  in  a  per- 
pendicular or  oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  galleiy  wlmoe 
coal  has  been  extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  worknum  who 
stands  below.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  how  many  thonaands  of  these 
trees  fell  originally  in  their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravity ;  and  how  the  few  which  continued  to  stand  ereot^  obeying 

*  HawkBhaw,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second    and  Somerset,  p.  145. 
Series,  voL  ri.  pp.  17S.  177.,  pL  17.  t  Lindley  and  Hatto%   IkMH   Ikk 

t  GeoL  Beport  on  Cornwall,  Dcron,    part  6.  p.  isa 
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after  mjriads  of  ages,  the  same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate 
their  human  victims. 

It  lias  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from 
each  seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth  would  be  obvious. 
Thus  in  South  Staffordshire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year 
1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfiold  Colliery,  near 
Wolverhampton.  In  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
stomps  of  no  less  than  73  trees  with  their  roots  attached  appeared, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan  (fig.  489.),  some  of  them  more  than 

Fig.  489. 


Grouod-plan  of  a  fotiil  Toreit,  FarkOeld  Colliery,  near  WolverhamptOD. 
•howlng  the  position  of  73  trees  in  a  quarter  of  an  acre.* 

3  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunks,  broken  off  close  to  the  root, 
were  lying  prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measured  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less. 
They  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches, 
ind  converted  into  coaL  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratum  of 
:oal  10  inches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick, 
below  which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal. 
Five  feet  below  this  again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stumps  of 
Lepidodendra,  Calamites^  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.  Alex.  Brongniartf  of  the 
coal-mine  of  Treuil,  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states,  that  dis- 
tinct horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  ver- 
tical trunks  of  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  resembling  bamboos 
or  large  Equiseta  (fig.  490.).  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  stone, 
there  has  been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement,  which  has  broken 
the  continuity  of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of  them  on 
one  side,  so  that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the 

*  Messrs.  Beckett  and  Ick.    Proceed.        f  Annales  des  Mines,  1821. 
GeoL  Soc,  ToL  It.  p.  287. 
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St  BUntw.    (Aim.  Bronintut.) 

monnments  of  a  Bubmergcd  forest  I  formerlj  objected  to  this  as* 
cluBion,  suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  alt  tho  roots  ought  to  hsTS  bm 
foand  at  one  and  tho  aamo  level,  and  not  scattered  iir^lulj 
through  tho  mass.  I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  vhich  the  nxM 
were  attached  should  have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  wlucb 
the  trunks  are  enclosed.  Having,  however,  seen  calamitea  wu 
Fictou,  in  Nova  Scotin,  buried  at  various  heights  in  sandstone  and 
in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have  now  little  doubt  that  M.  Brong- 
niarl's  view  was  correct.  Tlieso  plants  seem  to  have  grown  on  1 
sandj  soil,  liable  to  bo  flooded  from  time  to  time,  and  raised  bj  nnr 
accessions  of  sediment,  as  maj  happen  in  swamps  near  the  banks  of 
a  large  river  in  its  dt^lta.  Trees  which  delight  in  marshj  gnmndi 
are  not  injured  bj  being  buried  several  feet  deep  at  their  baM ;  ud 
other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  from  new  soils,  several  &et 
above  the  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  morass.  In  iba 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen,  I  have  seen 
sections  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stumps  of 
trees  with  their  roots  in  situ  appeared  at  manj  different  heights.* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the  quarries  of  Treuil  above^nentioDMl, 
tho  fossil  trees  seen  in  tig.  490.  were  removed,  but  I  obtained  pmols 
of  other  forests  of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal-field. 

Sitagt.  —  In  1830,  a  slanting  trunk  was  exposed  in  Craigleilh 
quarry,  near  Edinburgh,  the  total  length  of  which  exceeded  60  feet 
Its  diameter  at  the  top  was  about  7  inches,  and  near  the  base  it 
measured  5  feet  in  its  greater,  and  2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  The  btifc 
was  converted  into  a  thin  coating  of  the  purest  and  flncst  coal,  form- 
ing a  striking  contrast  in  colour  with  the  white  quartzoae  sandsttme 

•  Prlnciplei  of  QooL,  9tb  ed,  p.  S68. 
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fig,  491,  in  which  it  lay.      The  annexed 

figure  represents  9  portion  of  this 
tree,  about  15  feet  long,  which 
I  saw  exposed  in  1830,  when  all 
the  strata  had  been  removed  from 
one  side.  The  beds  which  re- 
mained were  so  unaltered  and  un- 
disturbed at  the  point  of  junction, 
as  clearly  to  show  that  they  had 
WiiDfd  poiidoa  of  •  foMU  tree,  cutting  through  been  tranquilly  deposited   round 

borisoDUlbadioruukUtone.Craig]eithquarrT.    .,       .  j  xu   x  xi.     ...         i_     i 

Bdinbwgh.  Angle  oT  inciioatioa  from  a  tab  the  treo,  and  toat  the  tree  had  not 

subsequently     pierced      through 
them,  while  they  were  yet  in  a  soft  state.     They  were  composed 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white ;  and  divided 
into  lamingi  so  thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen  of  them  might  be 
reckoned  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.     Some  of  these  thin  layers 
irere  dark,  and  contained  coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  in- 
tersected beds  were  calcareous.      The  tree  could  not  have  been 
hollow  when  Imbedded,  for  the  interior  still  preserved  the  woody 
texture  in  a  perfect  state,  the  petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  most 
part,  calcareous.*    It  is  also  clear  that  the  lapidifying  matter  was  not 
introduced  laterally  from  the  strata  through  which  the  fossil  passes, 
as  most  of  these  were  not  calcareous.     It  is  well  known  that,  in  the 
Miflfiissippi  and  other  great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of 
trees  float  annually  down  the  stream,  some  sink  with  their  roots 
downwards,  and  become  &Ted  in  the  mud.     Thus  placed,  they  have 
been  compared  to  a  lance  in  rest ;  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through 
the  bows  of  vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they  render  the 
navigation  extremely  dangerous.     Mr.  Hugh  Miller  mentions  four 
other  huge  trunks  exposed  in  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  which  lay 
diagonally  across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30%  with  their 
lower  or  heavier  portions  downwards^  the  roots  of  all,  save  one, 
nibbed  off  by  attrition.     One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet 
in  length,  and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  constantly 
sabmerged,  can  resist  decomposition,  is  very  great;  as  we  might 
sappose  from  the  durability  of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  permanently 
covered  by  water.  Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a  rapid 
accumulation  of  beds  of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

^ova  Scotia, — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  world  of  a  suc- 
cession of  fossil  forests  of  the  carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view 
in  a  natural  section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  clifis  called  the  South 
Joggins,  bordering  the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.f 

*  See  flgures  of  textare,  Wiihani,  voLli.  p.  179.;  and  Dawson,  GeoLJourn. 
FoM.  Veget,  pL  3.  No.  S7. 

f  See  Lydl'i  TraveLi  in  N.  America, 
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In  the  iniwzed  leetioa  (<g.  402.]^  ^ttl 
flumined  in  Jnlj,  1S42,  .tha  b«ds  from  c  ttfij 
(een  dl  dipping  the  same  mj,  their  BrctagB  ha 
diDBUon  being  it  an  angl«  of  S4'  SuSiW.  "Oi 
Tertical  height  of  the  eltfi  u  bam  ISO  1 
foeti  ud  between  d  aai g,  ia  wlatsk  agatttl^ 
served  MTentoen  tn«  in  an  nprig^  ponti 
to  apcftk  more  correctlj,  nt  right  matJlM  to  &• 
plkoei  of  atratification,  I  coonted  imtfteeB 
of  coal,  varying  in  thickneu  from  <  ineheXat 
feet  At  low  tide  a  fine  horiaontal  aeetitH  of  Ik 
same  beds  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  beadL 
thicknesa  of  the  beds  alluded  to^  between  d  ni§, 
is  about  2,500  feet,  the  erect  tteea  eon 
chicfl;^  of  large  SigiilaTue,  occniiing  at  In  £» 
tinct  levelt,  one  abore  the  other;  bot  Hr.  T  _ 
y  j  3  who  afterwarda  made  a  DMwe  detailed  wamjd 
'  I  the  Mune  line  of  clifi^  fonnd  erect  tteea  at  sCTt^ 
/I     J    tccn  lerel^  extending  throogh  a  Tertical  tUd- 

II    neM  of  4,515  feet  of  strata;  and  be  estimated  As 
■^     total  thickneai  of  the  carboniferoos  ftwrnstio^ 
1 1     with  and  withont  coal,  at    no  leaa  than  14,570 
a     feet,  every  where  devcnd  of  mHtw  ot^anie  m. 
1 1     mains.*     The  nsnal  height  of  tha  bnried  taw 

I  C     seen  hj  me  was  &om  6  to  8  feet ;  bat  one  tnmk 

I I  was  about  25  feet  high  and  4  feet  in  diameter, 
f  z  with  a  considerable  bulge  at  the  haae.  Id  ao 
I  J  instance  could  I  detect  any  trunk  intereectiiig  a 
i  I    layer  of  coal,    however  thin ;    and  moat  of  tht 

trees  terminated  downwards  in  aeams  of  cmL 
Some  few  only  were  based  in  clay  and  shale; 
none  of  them,  except  calamite^  in  sandstone. 
The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared  in  general  to 
haro  grown  on  beds  of  coal.  In  the  onderdiTi 
Stigmaria  atwunds. 

In  1852  Mr.  Dswion  and  the  author  made  a 
detailed  examination  of  tme  portion  of  the  stiats, 
1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-aeama  an  most 
fi^uent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bettring  scull 
at  sixty-eight  different  levels.  I4ke  the  seam 
of  coal  which  oflen  cover  them,  theae  root-beds 
m  old  soils  are  at  present  the  moet  destructible  msnnm  in  the  whole 
cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and  more 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  (he  waves  and  the  weather.  Origi- 
nallj  the  reverse  was  doubtless  true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  those  clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  tbs 
deciduous  cypress  and  other  swamp  trees  ramify  in  all  directions  srs 
Men  to  withstand  far  more  e^ctually  the  nndermining  power  of  Aa 
•  QoBit  QeoL  JonnL,  nL  IL  p.  IT^. 
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nVer,  or  of  the  sea  mt  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose 
suid  or  lajers  of  mud  not  supporting  trees. 

^tUa  &ct  may  explain  why  seams  of  coal  bava  so  often  escaped 
denndation,  and  remain  continuous  over  wide  areas,  since  the  tough 
roots,  now  turned  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  would  enable 
them  to  resist  a  current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal- 
fonnition,  in  their  original  and  unconsolidated  state  of  sand  and 
tD-xiA,  would  be  readilj  removed. 

^  regard  to  the  plants,  thej  belonged  to  the  same  genera,  and 
most  of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant 
eoal-fields  of  Europe.  Id  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors, 
*  &e<]uently  observed  fern  leaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Stig' 
*°na,  wUch  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after 
^  titnak  had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still 
"•oding  nnder  water.  Thus  the  tree,  a  b,  fig.  493,  the  same  which 
"  represented  at  a,  fig.  494.,  or  in  the  bed  e  in  the  lai^er  section, 
'B-  492.,  is  a  hollow  trunk  5  feet  B  inches  in  length,  traversing 
^*rious  strata,  and  cut  off  at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thicl^ 


on  which  lesta  a  seam  of  coal  (ft,  fig.  494.)  1  foot  thick.  On  this 
eoal  again  stood  two  large  trees  (c  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  height 
the  trees  /  and  g  rest  upon  a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above 
them  IB  an  naderday,  sopportiDg  the  4-foot  coal 
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If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  493.),  we  toi 
the  diameter  (a  b)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  hottoi^ 
the  length  of  the  trunk  6  feet  8  inches.     The  strata  in  the  interior 
consisted  of  a  series  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  oatnda 
The  lowest  of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of 
purplish  and  blue  shale  (c,  fig.  493.),  2  feet  thick,  aboTO  which  wv 
sandstone  (d)  1  foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  claj  (e)  2  feet  8  iDchci. 
But,  in  the  interior,  were  nine  distinct  layers  of  different  compod- 
tion :  at  the  bottom,  first,  shale  4  inches,  tiien  sandstone  1  foot,  then 
shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  4  inches,  then  shale  11  inches,  tbefl 
clay  (/)  with  nodules  of  ironstone  2  inches,  then  pure  clay  2  kti, 
then  sandstone  3  inches,  and,  lastly,  clay  4  inches.     Owing  to  tin 
outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the  section  (^g.  493.)  wss  not 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probtb^f 
the  apparent  sudden  termination  at  the  base  without  a  stump  and  rooti 
In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  w 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  conmion  in  tin 
coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone^— 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree,  — intersecting  a  great  manj 
alternatiDg  beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped 
the  trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water.     Such  a  want  of  corres- 
pondence in  the  materials  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might 
expect  if  we  reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  depositiot 
of  sediment  will  take  place  in  the  two  cases ;  the  imbedding  of  tin 
tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made  much 
progress. 

Li  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strtta 
took  years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding 
erect  sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stans 
of  Calamites ;  the  Catamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older 
SigillaruB  had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as 
compared  with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  dura- 
bility of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modern  trees,  and  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
Canoe  Birch  (Betula  papyracea)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  maj 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  be&\ 
although  consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood 
decayed  and  gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  some- 
times found  filled  with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  Conifere 
of  the  Coal  Period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigiUaru^  just  as 
now  the  deciduous  Cypress  {Taxodium  distichum)  abounds  in  the 
marshes  of  Louisiana  oven  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carboniferous  forests  sank  below  high-water  mark  s 
species  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  498.)  attached  itself  to  the  out- 
side of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees,  adhering  occasionillj 
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•fBn  to  the  interior  of  the  bark, — another  proof  that  the  process  of 
eHvelopment  was  very  gradual  These  hollow  upright  trees,  covered 
with  innumerable  marine  annelids^  reminded  me  of  a  **  cane-brake,** 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arundinaria 
inacratperma^  which  I  saw,  in  1846,  at  the  Balize,  or  extremity  of  the 
delta  of  the  Mississippi.  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants, 
thejwere  covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  killed  by  an  incursion 
of  salt  water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for 
ft  season  usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river. 
Tet  the  dead  reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the 
soft  mnd,  showing  how  easily  the  Sigiliariay  hollow  as  they  were 
^t  supported  by  strong  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of 
theses. 

llie  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
^  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continuaUy  the 
whole  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is 
btiHight  into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to 
extend  over  a  space  between  two  or  three  milee  from  t|rth  to  south, 
^d  more  than  twice  that  distance  fh>m  east  to  west,  being  seen  in 
he  banks  of  streams  intersecting  the  coal-fleld. 
In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
oal*field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
nderlyiDg  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  8^ 
[e  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
any  different  levbls  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  Sigiliarioj  Le^ 
dodendrony  CalamiieSy  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
unks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
me  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of 
al  of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account 
rty-one  clays  filled  with  roots  of  SHgmaria  in  their  natural  position, 
id  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
[lole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossO  forests,  ranged  one 
ove  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness 
strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia 
ction  (p.  880.),  consisting  of  Cypris^  Unio(f),  Modiola^  and  an 
melid  probably  of  the  genus  Spirorbis  (see  Jig.  498.),  seem  to 
dicate  brackish  water ;  but  we  ought  never  to  be  surprised  if,  in 
irsuing  the  same  stratum,  we  should  come  either  to  a  freshwater 
a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will  depend  upon  our  taking  a 
rection  higher  up  or  lower  down  the  ancient  river  or  delta  deposit. 
In  the  strata  above  described,  the  association  of  clays  supporting 
bright  trees,  with  other  beds  containing  marine  and  brackish-water 
ells,  implies  such  a  repeated  change  in  the  same  area,  from  land  to 
a  and  from  sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to 
3et  with  evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  sea-beaches.  Ac- 
rdingly  rain-prints  were  seen  by  me  and  Mr.  Dawson  at  various 

*  GeoL  Qaart  Joarn.,  toL  ii  p.  393.;  and  vol  ▼!  p.  115. 
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ievds,  but  ihe  most  perfect  hitherto  obserred  were  discoTered  i 
Mr,  Brown  near  Sydney  in  Cape  Breton.  They  conaiet  of  reiy  M 
cate  impresaioDB  of  rain-dropa  on  greenieh  sUtea,  with  serenl «« 
tracks  (a,  6,  fig.  49S.),  such  as  usnally  accompany  rain-marka  ( 
the  recent  mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modem  beaches. 
,  Flf.  tw.  Fll-  «s- 


The  caste  of  nun-prints,  in  figs.  496.  and  497.,  project  from  t 
under  side  of  two  layers,  occurring  at  different  levels,  the  cue 
eandy  shale,  resting  on  the  green  shalo  (fig.  495.),  the  other  a  su 


stone  presenting  a  similar  wnrty  or  blistered  surface,  on  which 
also  observable  some  small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  re 
and  afford  evidence  of  cracks  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subJB> 
clay,  on  which  rain  had  fallen.  Many  of  the  associated  sandsh 
are  ripple-marked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  coal-period  had  1 
previously  inferred  from  the  nature  of  its  vegetation  and  the  i 
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tiniiit7  of  iti  forests  for  hundreds  <^  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to 
liave  mt  length  ohtained  such  positive  proofs  of  showers  of  rain,  the 
drops  of  which  resembled  in  their  average  size  those  which  now  fall 
from  the  clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  carboniferous  period  corresponded  in  density  with 
that  now  investing  the  globe,  and  that  different  currents  of  air 
varied  then  as  now  in  temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their 
mixture,  to  the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  They  display 
a  Tart  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and 
in  them  are  seen  coontless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial 
plants^  free  for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine 
remains, — circumstances  which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same 
region  of  a  vast  body  of  fresh  water.  This  water  was  also  charged, 
like  that  of  a  great  river,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  transported  over  alluvial  plains  so  far 
horn  the  higher  grounds  that  all  coarser  particles  and  gravel  were 
left  behind.  Such  phenomena  imply  the  drainage  and  denudation 
of  a  continent  or  large  island,  having  within  it  one  or  more  ranges 
of  mountains.  The  partial  intercalation  of  brackish-water  beds  at 
certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with  the  theory  of  a  delta,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea 
even  where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  experienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  par- 
ticles and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam 
to  a  vegetation  growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during 
river  inundations,  capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and 
the  stems  and  roots  of  SigiUaruB  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters 
fail  to  transport  some  fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation 
after  another  of  tall  trees  grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their 
leaves  and  prostrate  trunks  formed  layers  o(  vegetable  matter,  which 
was  afterwards  covered  with  mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the 
coal  itself  or  altered  vegetable  matter  remained  aU  the  while 
unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This  enigma,  however  perplexing  at 
first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved,  by  attending  to  what  is  now 
taking  place  in  deltas.  The  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage 
which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the  fiuviatile 
waters,  in  passing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to  clear 
themselves  entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable 
matter  may  accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate 
be  favourable.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture 
of  earthy  matter  in  such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged 
tract  called  the  "  Sunk  Country,*'  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of 
the  western  side  of  the  vaUey  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have 
been  standing  ever  since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great 

c  0 
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earthquake  of  that  date ;  biciistrine  and  swamp  plants  have  bea 
growing  there  in  the  shallows,  and  several  rivers  have  annodlf 
inundated  the  whole  space,  and  yet  have  been  unable  to  canyii 
any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  monus,  so  denie  k 
the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood.  It  may  be  affirmed  dut 
generally  in  the  *' cypress  swamps"  of  the  Mississippi  no  Bedimed 
mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated  there  from  the  deotf 
of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular  proof  of  this  fiid»  I 
may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp  in  Louisiana  is  dried 
up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood  set  on  fire^  piti 
are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down  as  the  fire 
can  descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found  that 
scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom  of  all 
these  ^cypress  swamps"  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the 
tall  cypress  {Taxodium  distichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the 
South  Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and 
the  coal-measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pietoo, 
more  than  100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  specokte  oa 
the  probable  volume  of  solid  matter,  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
coal-fields,  there  appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess 
if  we  take  the  average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7,500  fee^  or  aboot 
half  that  ascertained  to  exist  in  one  carefully  measured  section.  As 
to  the  area  of  the  coal-field,  it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brans* 
wick  to  the  west,  and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and 
probably  to  the  Magdalen  Isles.  WTien  we  add  the  Cape  Breton 
beds,  and  the  connecting  strata,  which  mast  have  been  denuded  or 
are  still  concealed  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
we  obtain  an  area  comprising  about  36,000  square  miles.  This, 
with  the  thickness  of  7,500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give  51,000 
cubic  miles  of  solid  matter  as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

The  Mississippi  would  take  more  than  two  million  of  years  to 
convey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter  in 
the  shape  of  sediment,  assuming  the  average  discharge  of  water,  in 
that  great  river  to  be,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Forshey,  450,000  cubic 
feet  per  second,  throughout  the  year,  and  the  total  quantity  of  mud  to 
be,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Riddell,  3,702,758,400  cubic  feet  in  theyear.f 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest 
and  Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  larger  a  volume  of  solid 
matter  annually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a 
similar  task  in  375,000  years,  or  in  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  time 
which  the  IMississippi  would  require.} 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow -water  beds,  the  whok 
vertical  subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Joggins,  most  hare 

*  LyeU'8  Second  Viait  to  the  U.  S.,        t  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.  18M, 
vol.  ii.  p.  245.;  and  American  Joum.  of    p.  273. 
Science,  2d  series,  vol.  v.  p.  17.  f  Ibid.  1853,  p.  283, 
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teken  place  graduallj.  If  then  this  depression  was  brought  about  in 
the  oonrse  of  375,000  years,  it  did  not  exceed  the  rate  of  four  feet  in 
a  century,  resembling  that  now  experienced  in  certain  countries, 
where^  whether  the  movement  be  upward  or  downward,  it  is  quite 
insensible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  only  known  by  scientific  inquiry. 
J£,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  about  in  two  millions  of  years 
according  to  the  other  standard  before  alluded  to^  the  rate  would  be 
only  six  inches  in  a  century.  But  the  same  movement  taking  place 
in  an  upward  direction  would  be  sufficient  to  uplift  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to  a  vertical  elevation 
of  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  delta  of  the  Granges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta  at  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  surface  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots 
attached  have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient  soil 
now  underground ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Artesian 
well  to  the  depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest-covered 
lands  and  peaty  soils  have  been  observed  at  several  depths,  even  as 
far  down  as  300  feet  and  more  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the 
strata  pierced  through  contained  freshwater  remains  of  recent  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  they  imply  a  subsidence  which  has  been  going 
on  contemporaneously  witii  the  accumulation  of  fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresh,  or  rather 
brackish-water  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coal  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognised.  Thus, 
for  example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probablv  formed  in  brackish 
water,  has  been  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchilsn  as  the  youngest 
member  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point 
where  the  coal-measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  "  Lower 
New  Red."  It  consists  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet 
thick,  with  coal  and  traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone, 
varying  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resem- 
bles some  lacustrine  limestones  of  France  and  Germany.  It  has  been 
traced  for  30  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  can  be  recognised  at  still 
more  distant  points.  The  characteristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve, 
having  the  form  of  a  Cyclas  or  Cyrena^  also  a  small  entomostracan 
which  may  be  a  Cypris  or,  if  marine,  a  Cythere  (fig.  499.),  and  the 
microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid  of  an  extinct  genus  called  Micro- 
concktu  (  fig.  498.),  allied  to  Serpula  or  Spirorbis, 

Fig.  498.  Fig.  499. 


a. 


Mferoamdkus  ( Spirorbis)  -^|^F  Cmrit  t  inflata  (or  Cytherr  f) . 

carbcnarim*,     hat.  sise,  ^|  Nat.  lise,  and  magnified. 


and  magnified.  q  Murchiaon." 

h.  var.  of  utrne. 


*  Silurian  System,  p.  84 
cc  2 
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In  die  lower  coal-meuures  of  Coalbraok  Daie,  tin  stnla,  aceort- 
ing  to  Mr.  EVestwich,  often  change  c<nnplet«l7  wHhin  very  short  Sk 
taocee,  beds  of  sandstone  passing  horisontaltj  into  daj,  aad  daj 
into  sandstone.  The  coai-seanu  often  wedge  out  or  disappear ;  and 
■ectioss,  at  places  nearlj  contignoug,  present  marked  litholt^cal  dis- 
tinctions. In  this  single  Aeid,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  700  to 
800  feet  thick,  between  fort^  and  fifty  species  of  terrestrial  pisnta 
have  been  discovered,  besides  several  fishes  of  the  genera  JHegaHdi- 
Fir.  vn.  tkifi,  ffoloptyeMtu,  and  odiers.    Cnutaeta 

also  are  met  with,  of  the  genus  Ltmwkt 
(see  fig.  500.),  resembling  in  all  essentiil 
characters  ibe  LtmuU  of  the  Oolitie 
period,  and  the  king-crab  of  the  moden 
seas.  They  were  smaller,  howerer,  thsii 
the  living  form,  and  had  the  abdomn 
deeply  grooved  across,  and  serrated  st  in 
edges.  In  this  specimen,  the  tail  it 
wanting;  bnt  in  another,  of  a  Kcool 
species,  from  Coalbrook  Dale^  the  tail  ii 
seen  to  agree  with  that  of  the  living  Limnlua. 

The  perfect  carapace  of  a  long-tailed  or  decapod  cnutaceas  kil 

also  been  found  in  the  ironstone  of  these  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (see  1^ 

SOI.).     It  is  referred  by  Mr.  Salter  to  Gfyphea,  a  genus  also  oMor- 

Fii  m  ""K  ™  ^°  ^'"  ""^  Oolite.     There  in  il^ 

upwards  of  forty  species  of  mollnsca,  ■moif 

which  are  two'  or  three  referred  to  the  fioH- 

water   genus    Urtio,  and    others  of  miriiis 

forms,  such  as  Nautilus,  Orthoeerat,  Spir^tr, 

and  Prwlttclia.     Mr.  Frestwich  suggests  ^ 

the  intermixture  of  beds  containing  fnsh- 

water  shells  with  others  fall  of  marine  remiin^ 

and  the  altematjon  of  coarse  sandstone  mi 

conglomerate  with  beds  of  fine  clay  or  iWe 

iiur.      containing  the  remains  of  plants,  may  be  ti- 

L|,a^*<iiT  plained  by  supposing  the  deposit  of  Cotlbrook 

Dale  to  have  originated  in  a  bay  of  die  !*» 

or  estnary  into  which  flowed  a  considenbis 

river  subject  to  occasional  freshes.' 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  family  C^rvs* 
lionida,  and  a  neuropterous  insect  resembling  the  genus  Corydaiu, 
and  another  related  to  the  Fhatntida,  have  been  found  at  Coalbrook 
Dale.  From  the  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specim»u 
of  the  cockroach  or  BUitta  &mi]y,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket 
{Aeriditet\  have  been  described  by  Germar.^ 

More  recently  (1854)  Mr.  Fr.  Goldenberg  has  published  de- 
scriptions of  no  less  than  twelve  species  of  insects  from  the  nodolsr 

r.  pLIl 
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d^-inm-stone  of  Starbrfick  near  Trevea,*  Tbej  are  associated 
with  the  leaves  and  brancheB  of  fossil  feni&  Among  them  are 
wveral  Blattma,  three  species  of  Nettnptera,  one  beetle  of  the 
Seont^tfNf  fkmilj,  a  grasshopper  or  locnst^  GryOaerit  (see  fig.  502.)^ 


"lA  aereral  white  ants  or  Termitet.  These  newlj  added  species 
pobtblj  ontnnmber  all  we  knew  before  of  the  fossil  insects  of  the 
«aL 

Ja  the  Edinbui^h  coal-field,  at  Bnrdiehouse,  fossil  fishes,  mollusks, 
"•d  ejprides  (?),  very  similar  to  those  in  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
"'■irts  have  been  found  hj  Dr.  HibberL  In  the  coal-field  also  of 
Yorkshire  there  are  freshwater  etrtta,  some  of  which  contain  shells 
'^Brred  to  the  genus  Vmo ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  series  there  is  one 
"'■n  bnt  Tei7  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine 
•liolla,  such  as  GoniaHiei  LuteH  (flg.  503.),  Orlhocerat,  and  Aficula 
POpyraeea,  Gold£  (fig.  504.) 


aanttlOa  LUUri,  HiRIa,  ip. 

No  similarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed 
in  the  neighbouring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South 
Wales  and  Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below 
those  containing  terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.f 

Clay-iron-ibme. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  are  common 
in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that 
constituting  the  shales.     Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 

■  FdBont.  Danker  aod  T.  Mejer,  f  FIiillii»i  in.  "GeologT,"  Enq'c. 
toL  ir.  p.  17.  Uelrop.  p.  9M. 
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Greologjy  inititatod  a  aeries  of  ezperimniti  to  illnftnito  die  pnda^ 
tion  of  this  sabstanoe,  tnd  found  thftt  deeomponng  regetMb  aaltar, 
•och  ts  would  be  distribated  through  all.  ooal-etrttei  pitftented  Ihe 
farther  oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  oooTerted  tiie  per- 
oxide into  protoxide  bj  taking  a  portion  of  its  ozjgen  to  fiinn  esr* 
bonic  acid.  Such  carbonic  add,  meeting  with  tiie  protoxide  of  iroa 
in  solution,  would  unite  with  it  and  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  aad 
this  mingling  with  fine  mud,  when  the  exeess  of  ceibonie  acid  wai 
removed,  might  form  beds  or  nodules  of  argiHaceona  UMiHitonei* 


*  Uemoin  of  GtoL  Bvmj^  pp,  SI.  SSS^  ktu 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CABBONIFEROUS  GROUP — COfUinuecL 

Coal-fields  of  the  United  States — Section  of  the  coontry  between  the  Atlantic  and 
MissMsippi — Position  of  land  in  the  carboniferoos  period  eastward  of  the  Al- 
leglianies — Mechanically  formed  rocks  thinning  out  westward,  and  limestones 
thickening — Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  thick  bed — Horizontal  coal 
U  Brownsville,  Fennsjlyania — Vast  extent  and  continnitj  of  single  seams  of 
cool — Ancient  riyer-channel  in  Forest  of  Dean  coal-field — Climate  of  car- 
boniferoos period — Insects  in  coal— Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Great 
mnnber  of  fossil  fish — first  discovery  of  the  skeletons  of  fossil  reptiles — Foot- 
parints  of  reptilians — First  land-shell  found — Rarity  of  air-breathers,  whether 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  in  Coal-measures —  Mountain  limestone — Its  corals 
and  marine  shells. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  a  great  UDiformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measures  of  Europe  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  four-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  Scotia  have 
l>een  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence, 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous),  of  a 
ccmtinent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
ceems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  indepen- 
dent proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the 
present  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces 
the  same  conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carbonifer- 
ous and  some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the 
eastern  flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted  with  their  character  in 
the  low  country  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  505.)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of 
details  have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and 
horizontal  distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ck>ntinent,  we  first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called 
the  alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary 
and  cretaceous  strata^  before  described  (pp.  181.  232.  and  255.), 
which  are  nearly  horizontaL  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of 
granitic  rocks  (hypogene),  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered 
occasionally  with  unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4.  (New  Red  or 
Trias  ?),  remarkable  for  its  footprints  (see  p.  348.).  Sometimes,  also, 
this  sandstone  rests  on  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  paleozoic  rocks  (as 
seen  in  the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  "  Atlan- 
tic Slope,"  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat 
plain  (a  b\  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height,  con- 
trasting strongly,  in  their  rounded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long, 
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Bte^,  and  loAy  parallel  ridges  of  the  AUegliaiiy  mountains.  The 
out-crop  of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  hjpogene 
tnd  newer  rocks  (a  b,  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  laid  down 
on  ft  geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colours,  run- 
ning in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias, 
chftU[,  and  other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half 
of  England. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians,  here  men- 
tioned, consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  con- 
tftve  flexures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  denudation.  The  compo- 
nent rocks  are  of  great  thickness,  all  referable  to  the  Silurian, 
D^onian,  and  Carboniferous  formations.  There  is  no  principal  or 
eentnl  axis,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains  —  no  nucleus 
to  which  all  the  minor  ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of 
many  nearly  equal  and  parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an 
anticlinal  and  synclinal  arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48.).  This  sys- 
tem of  hills  extends,  geologicaUy  considered,  from  Vermont  to  Ala- 
I^Muna,  being  more  than  100  miles  long,  from  60  to  150  miles  broad,  and 
▼uying  in  height  firom  2000  to  6000  feet  Sometimes  the  whole  as- 
Mmblage  of  ridges  runs  perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
^  xnil^  after  which  all  of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a 
°^  direction,  at  an  angle  of  20  or  dO  degrees  to  the  first 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  B.  Sogers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Kogers,  for 
tbe  important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure 
P^vailing  throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  sim- 
ple it  may  appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might 
lotig  i^YQ  i)een  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated 
^tails.  It  appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is 
^i^test  on  the  south-eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the 
^^ta  become  less  and  less  disturbed  as  we'go  westward,  imtil  at 
^Qgth  they  regain  their  original  or  horizontal  position.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  section  (fig.  605.),  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side. 
Or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs  nearest  the  Atlantic,  south-eastern  dips 
predominate,  in  consequence  of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back 
npon  themselves,  as  in  ^  those  on  the  north-western  side  of  each 
arch  having  been  inverted.  The  next  set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  are 
more  open,  each  haying  its  western  side  steepest ;  the  next  (J)  open 
out  still  more  widely,  the  next  {m)  still  more,  and  this  continues 
until  we  arrive  at  ^e  low  and  level  part  of  the  Appalachian  coal- 
field (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bondings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  dia- 
gram without  confusion.  It  is  abo  dear  that  large  quantities  of 
rock  have  been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will 
appear  if  we  attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  at  t  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrange- 
ment to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contempo- 
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raneous.  at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  aeriesy  depending  on  some 
common  cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within 
certain  limits,  for  thej  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of 
the  carboniferous  strata  (No.  5.),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red 
sandstone  (No.  4.).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forca 
have  evidently  been  exerted  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  chain; 
and  it  is  here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have 
invaded  the  strata,  forming  dykes,  some  of  which  run  for  miles  in 
lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians,  or  NJfiL 
and  S.S.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  c  is  verj 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  south-east  wy 
the  quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were  derive^ 
60  that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate 
which  forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick 
in  the  Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  PottsviDe ;  whereai 
it  has  only  a  thickness  of  600  feet^  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
west,  and  dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the 
same  direction,  until  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  dO  feet.*  The  lime- 
stones, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures  augment  as  we  trace 
them  westward.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the  sandstones 
and  all  the  mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they  go  west- 
ward, and  the  limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense.  It 
is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east,  where  the 
Atlantic  now  is ;  the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and  shells  to 
the  west,  or  whore  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississipia  ii 
now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsvillc,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracitic  coal, 
several  of  them  more  than  2  yards  thick.     Some  of  the  lowest  of 
these  alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser 
grain  than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coaL  The  peb- 
bles of  quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.    On  following  these 
pudding-stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tama- 
qua,  to  the  Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  R  D. 
Rogers,  in  1841,  he  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata 
and  their  accompanying  shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams 
of  coal,  at  first  widely  separated,   are  brought  nearer  and  nearer 
together,  until  they  successively  unite ;   so  that  at  last  they  form 
one  mass,  between  40  and  50  feet  thick.    I  saw  this  enormous  bed  of 
anthracitic  coal  quarried  in  the  open  air  at  Mauch  Chunk  (or  the 
Bear  Mountain),  the  overlying  sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been 
removed  bodily  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which,  to  use  the  miner's 
expression,  had  been   '' scalped."    The  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  now  constituting  this  vast  bed  of  anthracite,  may  perhaps^ 

*  H.  D.  Sogers,  Trans.  Assoc  Amer.  GeoL,  1840-42,  p.  440, 
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befiire  it  was  condensed  bj  pressure  and  the  discharge  of  its 
^  l^drogen,  oxjgen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients,  have  been  between 
:  200  and  300  feet  thick.  The  origin  of  such  a  vast  thickness  of 
'Vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients,  can,  I  think, 
.  Im.  accounted  for  in  no  other  waj,  than  by  the  growth,  during  thou- 
^  SADds  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat, — a  theory 
J  "Whieh  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  in  situ  under  each  of  the  seven 
>  IftfcrB  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out.  The  rival  hypothesis,  of  the 
f  diifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of  scdi- 
[     ment^  or,  in  this  case  of  sand  and  pebbles,  wholly  unexplained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  'virhat  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  persistent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
Aggregate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams  ?  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satisfactory 
Siiuwer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  The  following  is 
solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a  a\  fig.  506.,  be  a  mass  of  vcge- 
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table  matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3 -foot  scam  of 
coal.  It  rests  on  the  underclay  h  h\  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  situ, 
and  it  supports  a  growing  forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the 
same  forest  d  e  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down 
25  feet^  so  that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly 
remain  erect  in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stumps  and  the  lower 
parts  of  their  trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud, 
which  are  gradually  filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  When  this  lake  or 
l^oon  has  at  length  been  entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land, 
say,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more 
continuously  over  the  whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  507.,  and  another  mass 
of  vegetable  matter  (^p^),  forming  3  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accu- 
mulate from  C  to  P.  We  then  find  in  the  region  p,  two  seams  of 
coal  (a'  and  ^)  each  3  feet  thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  erect  trees  based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while, 
between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two  seams  united  into  a  2-yard  coal. 
It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninterrupted  growth  of  plants  during 
the  interval  of  a  century  will  have  caused  the  vegetable  matter  in 
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the  region  o  d  to  be  thicker  than  the  two  distinct  seams  a!  and  p'  it 
F ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a  slight  excess  representing 
one  generation  of  trees  with  the  remains  of  other  planti^  forming 
half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would  not  prerent  tlie 
miner  from  affirming  that  the  seam  ag^  throughout  the  area  ci^ 
was  equal  to  the  two  seams  a!  and  ^  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  bj  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  505.  p^ 
392.),   that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  in 
horizontal  position  west  of  the  mountains.    In  that  less  ekfsted 
country,  the  coal-measures  are  intersected  bj  three  great  navigable 
rivers,  and  are  capable  of  supplying  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  t 
densely  peopled  region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fuel     Theae 
rivers  are  the  Monongaheia,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio^  sU  of 
which  lay  open  on  their  banks  the  level  seams  of  coaL    Looking 
down  the  first  of  these  at  Brownsyille^  we  have  a  fine  view  of  tk 
main  seam  of  bituminous  coal  10  feet  thick,  conunonly  called  the 
Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in  the  steep  diff  at  the  water's  edge; 
and  I  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  its  appearance  fitHn  the 
bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  508.).    Here  the  c(Md,  10  feet  thick,  is 
covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  {b\  and  this  again  by  micaoeouB  sand- 
stone (c).    Horizontal  galleries  may  be  driven  everywhere  it  veij 
slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain  themselves,  while  the  can, 
laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other,  glide  down  on  a  railwaj, 
so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  .barges  moored  to  the  river's  bank. 
The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on  tlie  right  bank  (at  a)^  and 
may  be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pittsburg,  fifty  miles  distant  is 
it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river  descends  it  crops  out  at  a  con- 
tinually increasing,  but  never  at  an  inconvenient,  height  above  the 
Monongaheia.    Below  the  great  bed  of  coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire- 
clay 18  inches  thick,  and  below  this,  several  beds  of  limestone,  below 
which  again  are  other  coal  seams.    I  have  also  shown  in  my  sketch 
another  layer  of  workable  coal  (at  d  c2),  which  breaks  out  on  the 
slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  height    Here  almost  every  proprietor 
can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own  land,  and  the  stratification  being  verj 
regular,  he  may  calculate  with  precision  the  depth  at  which  coal  may 
be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part 
(from  c  to  E,  section,  fig.  605.,  p.  392.),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast 
area ;  for,  according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continu- 
ously from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest 
width  being  about  180  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  superficial 
area  amounts  to  63,000  square  miles. 

This  coal-formation,  before  its  original  limits  were  reduced  bj 
denudation,  must  have  measured  900  miles  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  more  than  200  miles  in  breadth.  By  again  referring  to  the 
section  {^^^,  505.,  p.  392.),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  are 
horizontal  to  the  westward  of  the  mountains  in  the  region  d  e,  and 
become  more  and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  proceed  eastward. 
Now  it  is  invariably  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by 
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mical  analysis,  that  the  coal  is  most  bitnininous  towards  it« 
t«rii  limit,  where  it  remains  level  and  anbroken,  and  that  it 
ames  progrcMively  dcbitaminized  as  wo  travel  sonth-eastward 
ards  the  more  bent  and  distorted  rocks.  Thns,  on  the  Ohio,  the 
[>ortion  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters  ranges 
Q  forty  to  fifiy  per  cent.    Eastward  of  this  line,  on  tbe  JUoncmga- 
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hela,  it  still  approaches  forty  per  cent.,  where  the  strata 
perience  some  gentle  flexures.    On  entering  the  Alleghanj 
tains,  where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes  b^in  to  show  thi 
but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable,  the  volatile 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty  per  C6^ 
length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5%  fig.  5lpS.) 
sociated  with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain, Inhere 
th^  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsvi 
find  the  coal  to  contain  only  from  six  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  bithmeA 
thus  becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  emioent 
chemists,  that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  tli« 
earth  exposed  to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from 
the  air,  they  decompose  slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus 
parting  with  a  portion  of  their  original  oxygen.     By  this  metos^ 
they  become  gradually  converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.    A  con- 
tinuance of  decomposition  changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bita- 
minous  coal,  chiefly  by  the  discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the 
gas  by  which  we  illuminate  our  streets  and  houses.    According  to 
Bischoff,  the  inflammable  gases  which  are  always  escaping  firam 
mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the  cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines, 
always  contain  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  tod 
olifiant  gas.     The  disengagement  of  all  these  gradually  transfonm 
ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthracite,  to  which  the  varioos 
names  of  splint-coal,  glance-coal,  hard-coal,  culm,  and  many  others, 
have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted 
with  its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  the 
strata  have  undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may 
bo  attributed  partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of 
volatile  matter,  where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an 
infinite  number  of  cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the 
gases  and  water  penetrating  these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements 
took  place,  which  have  rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.  It 
is  well  known  that,  at  the  present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot 
vapours  burst  out  from  the  earth  during  earthquakes,  and  these 
would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disengagement  of  volatile  matter  from 
the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coal, — As  single  seams  of  coal  are  con- 
tinuous over  very  wide  areas,  it  has  been  asked,  how  forests  conld 
have  prevailed  uninterruptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it 
may  be  said  that  swamp-forests  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50, 
or  100  miles,  while  in  a  contiguous  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  another  of  precisely  the  same  character  may  he 
growing ;  and  these  may  in  aifter  ages  appear  to  geologists  to  have 

•  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Geol.,  p.  470. 
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cbDtiiiuoiis,  although  in  fact  thej  were  shnplj  contemporaneous, 
idatilon  may  easily  be  imagined  in  such  cases  as  the  cause  of  in- 
stermptions,  which  were  in  fact,  original  But  as  in  all  the  American 
eoal-fields  there  are  numerous  root-beds  without  anj  superincumbent 
eoaly  we  maj  presume  that  frequently  layers  of  vegetable  matter 
were  removed  by  floods ;  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  stigmaria-clays 
are  for  a  certain  space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  prolonged  with- 
out any  such  covering,  the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is  still 
more  obvious. 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ancient  river-channels  are  found,  which 
pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles  of  coal 
occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undisturbed 
eoal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to  me, 
told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field. 
Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channels  are  much  more  rare  than 
we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember  how  often 
the  roots  of  trees  {Siigmariai)  have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in 
broken  firagments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The  prevalence  of 
a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  which  has 
saved  so  many  extensive  seams  of  coal  from  destruction  by  fluviatile 
action. 

CUmaie  of  Coal  Period, — So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  climate  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decompo- 
sition of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of 
high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more  received  opinion, 
that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as 
far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines 
occur  in  Norfolk  Island.  A  great  predominance  of  ferns  and  lyco- 
podiums  indicates  nioisture,  equability  of  temperature,  and  freedom 
from  frost,  rather  than  intense  beat ;  and  we  know  too  little  of  the 
sigillariae,  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other  peculiar  forms  of  the 
carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with  confidence  on  the 
kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals  and  cephalopoda  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  climatal 
habits  we  know  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to 
imply  that  a  warm  temperature  characterized  the  northern  seas  in 
the  carboniferous  era,  the  absence  of  cold  may  have  given  rise  (as  at 
present  in  the  seas  of  the  Bermudas,  under  the  influence  of  the 
gulf-stream)  to  a  very  wide  geographical  range  of  stone-building 
corals  and  shell-bearing  cuttle-fish,  without  its  being  necessary  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  tropical  heat 
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Wbere  w«  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  u  in  thit  of  Kon 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  eren  a  htindied  ancient  fotttti 
btiried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in  ibeii 
original  position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remaining  end, 
we  are  apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  renuuns  of  coatm- 
poraneons  air-breathing  creatures  ahould  hare  been  discovered  Ko 
vertebrated  animals  more  highly  organized  than  fish,  no  mamnsJii 
or  birds,  no  saurians,  frogs,  tortoises,  or  snakes  were  known  in  neb 
of  such  high  antiquity.  In  the  coal-fields  of  Europe  mentkn  bit 
been  made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few  other  insects,  bat  no  Ind- 
sbella  have  even  now  been  met  with.  Agaasic  described  in  his  gnst 
work  on  fossil  fishes  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  epedflsof  i^ 
tbyoHCes  from  the  coal-strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the  fMnilif  d 
shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids.  SomeoftksK 
fish  are  very  remote  in  their  organization  from  any  now  living,  e^ 
cially  those  of  the  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agaaaix ;  as  MtgtM- 
tkyt,  Holoplychivi,  and  others,  which  were  otlen  of  great  sise,  and  si 
predaceons.  Their  osteology,  says  M.  Agassis,  reminds  ni  in  mssf 
respects  of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  r^ile^ 
both  by  the  close  sutures  of  the  bones  of  tbe 
skull,  their  Urge  conical  teeth  striated  lonpitii- 
dinally  (see  fig.  509.),  the  articnlations  of  the 
spinous  processes  with  the  vertebne,  and  other 
characters.  Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family  ia- 
termcdiate  between  fish  and  reptiles,  bnl  m 
true  JUA,  though  doubtless  more  highly  m- 
ganized  than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  large  tooth 
of  the  ffotopli/chius,  found  by  Mr.  Horner  in  tbe 
Cannel  coal  of  Fifoshire.  This  fish  probablyin- 
habited  an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  contempo- 
raries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  tbe  ttt. 
At  length,  in  1844,  tbe  first  skeleton  of  a  tnis 
autnpiw.»iai  KUtm  At  rcpt'lc  was  announced  from  the  coal  ofMiin»t«- 
TmiiT- M™li1i'li  Appol  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Meyer, 
under  the  name  of  Apaleon  ptdettru,  Ibe 
animal  being  supposed  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  salamanders.  Thm 
years  later,  in  184",  Prof,  von  Dcchen  found  in  the  coal-field  of 
Saorbrjick,  at  tbe  village  of  Lcbach,  between  Strasburg  and  Treves, 
the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  distinct  species  of  air-breath- 
ing reptiles,  which  were  described  by  the  late  Prof.  Goldfnsi 
under  the  generic  name  of  Arehegotaunu.  The  icbthyolites  sod 
plants  found  in  the  same  strata  left  no  doubt  that  these  lemaiu 
belonged  to  tbe  true  coal  period.  The  skulls,  teeth,  and  the  greater 
portions  of  the  skeleton,  nay,  even  a  largo  part  of  the  skin,  of  tn 

*  Agismi,  Poitt.  Fou.  voL  u.  p.  88,  &c 
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of  thOM  reptiles  hftve  been 
fUthfoIlj  preMrred  in  the 
centra  of  spberoidal  con- 
cretiona  of  clay-iron -stone. 
The  Urgeat  of  these  lizards, 
Areh^osatirut  DecAeni, 
mnrt  have  been  3  feet  6 
inches  long.  The  annexed 
drawing  represents  the 
skitU  uid  neck  bones  of 
the  snudlest  of  the  three, 
of  the  natural  siie.  They 
I  were  coiuidered  by  Gold- 
fuu  as  saorianH,  but  by- 
Herman  Ton  Meyer  ss  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Lab^ 
ritiAcdim,  and  therefore,  as 
before  expluned  (p.  342.), 
having  many  characUirB 
intermediate  between  ba- 
trachians  and  saurians. 
The  remuns  of  ibe  extre- 
mities  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  wera  quadrupeds, 
'  provided,"  saya  Von. 
Meyer,  "  with  hands  and 
feet  terminating  in  distinct 
toea ;  bnt  these  limbs  were  weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or 
The  same  anatomist  has  pointed  out  certwn  points  of 
analogy  between  their  bones  and 
"    ~"  those  <tf  the  ProteuM  miffmnu ;  and 

Prof.  Oven  has  observed  to  me  thnt 
they  make  an  approach  to  the  Pro- 
teua  in  the  shortness  of  their  ribs. 
Two  specimens  of  these  ancient  rep- 
tiles retain  a  large  part  of  the  outer 
skin,  which  consisted  of  long,  nar- 
row wedg&^haped,  lile-like,  and  homy  scales,  arranged  iu  rowa 
(•ee  «g.  fill.> 

Chtirotkeriait  /ootprinti  us  eoal-aieiu%tre»,  United  SuUei.  —  In 
1844,  die  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal 
was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhine,  Dr.  Siag  published  an  acoount  of  the  footprints  of  a  lat^c 
reptile  discoveivd  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  1846.  I  was  at  once 
convinced  of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that 

■  OoldAos,  TStM  JeosUchs  Lit  Zsit,  1B48  ;  and  Ton  Meyer,  Qnirt,  Gcol. 
Jcnni.,  voL  ir.  HIscclL  p.  91. 
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point,  on  which  doubts  had  been  entertuned  both  in  Europe  and 
United  Statei.  The  footmarks  were  first  observed  standing  out 
relief  from  the  lower  sarface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  t. 
layers  of  fine  unctnous  claj.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  maB^ 
which  is  represented  in  the  accompany  drawing  (fig.  512.).    It  d 


plays,  together  with  footprints,  the  casts  of  cracks  (a,  c()  of  vsrii 
sizes.  The  origin  of  such  cracks  in  clay,  and  casts  of  the  sbdip,  1 
bcforo  been  explained,  and  referred  to  the  drying  and  shrinkiag 
mud,  and  the  subsequent  pouring  of  sand  into  open  crevices.  Iti 
be  seen  that  some  of  the  cracks,  as  at  &,  c,  traverse  the  footprii 
and  produce  distortion  in  them,  as  might  have  been  expected,  for 
mud  must  have  been  soft  when  the  animal  walked  over  it  and 
the  impressions  ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shn 
it  would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 
"Sq  less  than  twenty-throe  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  Kinj 
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0BQe  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them 
ranged  (see  fig.  513.)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply 


Fig.  513. 


Series  of  repdlien  footprints  In  the  coal-itraU  of  WettinoreUDd 

County,  Pennsjrlrania. 

a.  Mark  of  nail  ? 

fchey  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal.  Everywhere 
was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in 
,  each  pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at 
y  equal  distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the 
turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the 
pean  Cheirotherium^  before  mentioned  (p.  339.),  both  the  liind 

DO  2 
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and  the  fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  fixit  ii 
about  five  times  as  large  as  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fixsO 
the  posterior  footprint  is  not  even  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior, 
and  the  number  of  toes  is  unequal,  being  &ye  in  the  hinder  and  four 
in  the  anterior  foot.  In  this,  as  in  the  European  C7ieirotherium,0M 
toe  stands  out  like  a  thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  torn  the  one 
set  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Cheiro' 
therium  was  evidently  a  broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct 
genus  from  that  of  the  triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 
ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  nude 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct  The  same  conclusion  is  also  bone 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  thit 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Greensborgisperfectlj 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  cod-fieUl 
having  the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  men- 
tioned (p.  396.),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  tbe 
neighbourhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  lerd^ 
The  impressions  of  Lepidodendron^  Sigillaria^  Stigmarioy  and  otlier 
characteristic  carboniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  below 
the  level  of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  irere 
afterwards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphii, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  in  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  Na  XL  bj 
Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geolo- 
gists as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.     A  thickness 
of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  footprints  of  Greens- 
burg,  before  described,  and  these  older  Pottsville  impressions,    h 
the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XI.,  the  "  debateable  ground "  between 
the   Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  an- 
nouHced  in  1851  that  he  had  discovered  other  footprints,  referred 
by  him  to  three  species  of  quadrupeds,  all  of  them  five-toed  and  in 
double  rows,  with  an  opposite  symmetry,  as  if  made  by  right  and 
left  feet,  while  they  likewise  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and 
hind  foot.     One  species,  the  largest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter 
for  each  footprint  of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind 
feet  to  be  nearly  equal  in  dimensions.     It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride 
of  about  nine  inches,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  foot- 
steps of  nearly  four  inches.     The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  but 
little  in  the  rear  of  the  fore  feet.     The  animal  which  made  them  is 
supposed  to  have  been  allied  to  a  Saurian,  rather  than  to  a  Batra- 
chian  or  Chelonian,     With  these  footmarks  were   seen  shrinkage 
cracks,  such  as  are  caused  by  the  sun's  heat  in  mud,  and  rain-spotSi 
with  the  signs  of  the  trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  all 

•  See  Lyeirs  Second  Visit,  &c.,  yoL  ii.  p.  305. 
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confinning  the  conclusion  derived    from  the  footprints,  that  the 
quadrapeds  belonged  to  air-breathers,  and  not  to  aquatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseous  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  from 
the  coal-measures  of  America  by  Mr.  Dawson  and  myself.     We  de- 
fected them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillariai  before  al- 
luded to  as  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  Nova  Scotia.     The  tree 
"^v^  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  usual,  of  an  ex- 
ternal cylinder  of  bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony 
Usis  of  black  sandstone,  or  rather  mud  and  sand  stained  black  by 
<tebonaceous  matter,  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood 
into  a  rock.     These  fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and 
Seem  to  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was 
Mtting  away.     The  skull,  jaws,  and  vertebrae  of  a  reptile,  proba])ly 
about  2^  feet  in  length  {Dendrerpeton  Acadianum,  Owen),  were 
scattered  through  this  stony  matrix.     The  shell  also  of  a  Pupa^  the 
£rst  pulmoniferous  mollusk  ever  met  with  in  the  coal,  was  observed 
in  the  same  stony  mass.     Dr.  Wjman  of  Boston  pronounced  the 
reptile  to  be  allied  in  structure  to  Menohranchus  and  Menopoma, 
species  of  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers. 
The  same  view  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Prof.  Owen,  who  also 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  the  cranial  plates  to  those  seen  in  the 
skull  of  Archegosaurus  and  Lahyrinthodon,'*    Whether  the  creature 
had  crept  into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air, 
or  whether  it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  fiood,  or  in  what- 
ever other  manner  it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  different  sizes  had  previously  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of 
the  lower  coal-measures  in  Nova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quad- 
rupeds walking  on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the 
recent  Menopoma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

In  1853  Prof.  Owen  announced  the  first  discovery  of  fossil  rep- 
tilian remains  in  the  British  Coal-Measures ;  and,  in  1854,  the  same 
osteologist  described  a  "  sauroid  batrachian,"  of  the  Lahtfrinihodon 
family,  obtained  by  Mr,  Dawson,  from  the  coal  of  Pictou  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Thus  in  ten  years  (between  1844  and  1854)  the  skeletons  or  bones 
of  no  less  than  seven  carboniferous  reptiles,  referred  to  five  genera, 
were  brought  to  light ;  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  reptilian  foot- 
prints, some  of  them  too  large  to  belong  to  the  same  species  as  the 
bones. 

Rarity  of  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  Air-breathers  in  Coal. 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844)  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  animals 
of  a  higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than 
the  Permian.  Even  now,  it  may  bo  said,  that  we  have  scarcely 
made  any  progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna 

*  GeoL  Quart  Jonm.  vol  ix.  p.  58. 
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of  the  coal,  since  the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  bea 
all  amphibious.  Negative  evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  h 
paleontological  reasonings  and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  jet  quite 
unable  to  appreciate  its  value.  In  the  United  States,  about  5  mfl- 
lions  of  tons  of  native  coal  are  annuallj  extracted  from  the  coil- 
measures,  yet  no  fossil  insect  has  yet  been  met  with  in  the  carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  North  America.  Ought  we  then  to  conclude  that  it 
the  period  of  the  coal  insects  were  unrepresented  in  the  forests  of 
the  Western  World  ?  In  like  manner,  no  land-shell,  no  Helix,  Bv- 
limus.  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  anj  aquatic  pulmoniferous  moUosk, 
such  as  Limneus  or  Planorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come  from  the 
coal  of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  discovered, 
and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  Can  we  infer  that  land- 
shells  were  not  called  into  existence  in  European  latitudes^  mtil 
after  the  carboniferous  period  ? 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  would  account  rea^lj  fir 
the  absence  of  Chelonian  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Muh 
mals,  from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  the  condition  of  the  planet  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  too  immature  and  unsettled  to  permit  creatoni 
enjoying  a  higher  development  than  batrachians  to  find  a  fit  domidio 
therein.     But  this  same  theory  leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  inverte- 
brata,  or  the  entire  absence  of  m^ny  important  classes  of  them,  whoDf 
unexplained.     When  we  generalize  on  this  subject^  we  must  mi 
forget  that  the  eighteen  or  twenty  individual  insects  and  land-aheDi 
met  with  in  the  coal  (and  most  of  these  very  reoently  foand}^  m 
scarcely  double  the  number  of  the  carboniferous  reptiles  widA  hire 
been  established  within  the  last  ten  years  on  the  evidence  of  bones 
and  footprints.     Yet  our  opportunities  of  examining  strata  formed 
in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in  this  case  all  that  we 
enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether  primary,  secoDdirj) 
or  tertiary.     We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils  replete  with  the 
fossil  roots  of  trees,  —  have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect  trunks  and 
stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew,  —  have 
broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vegetable 
structure,  —  and,  after  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the 
Coal  had  been  tlirown  down  in  mid-ocean.     The  age  of  the  planet, 
or  its  unprepared  state  to  serve  as  a  dwelling  place  for  organized 
beings,  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we  know  that  while  the 
land  supported   a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  contemporaneous  seaa 
swarmed  with  life — with  Articulata,  Mollusca,  Radiata,  and  ilshes. 
We  must,  therefore,  collect  more  facts,  if  we  expect  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem, which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  but  exdte  oor 
wonder ;  and  we  must  remember  how  much  the  conditions  of  this 
problem  have  varied  within  the  last  ten  years.     Meanwhile  let  us  be 
content  to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data  chiefly  to  our  want  of 
skill  as  collectors  and  interpreters,  but  partly  also  to  our  ignorancf 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land-animals^  whether 
of  high  or  low  degree. 


HOUNTAIIT  LIMBSTOHS. 


OASBOXIPKBOD8  OR  HOtlNTAIH  LIMESTOlfX. 

It  hu  been  already  stated  (p.  362.),  that  tliia  fonnatioii  underlies 
:he  Coal-MeaBores  in  the  South  of  England  and  Wales,  vhereaa  in 
Ibe  North  and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Coal- 
Ueasores,  or  with  shales  and  sandstones,  sometimes  containing  eeanu 
sf  Coal.  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountiun  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains,  —  the 
greater  part  indeed  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and 
crinoids. 

The  Corals  deserve  especial  notice,  as  the  cnp-shapQd  kinds,  which 
hare  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of 
Btmcture  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne 
Edwards  and  Haime  first  pointed  ont,  from  all  species  found  in 
strata  newer  thau  the  Fermian.  There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or 
Paltoxoie,  and  a  modem  or  Neozoic  type,  i^  by  the  latter  tenn,  we 
designate  (as  proposed  by  Frof.  E.  Forbes)  all  strata  from  the  tri- 
asHC  to  the  most  modem,  inclusiva  The  accompanying  digrams 
(figs.  514,515.)  may  illustrate  these  types;  and,  although  it  may  not 


always  be  easy  for  any  but  a  practised  naturahat  to  recognise  the 
poinu  of  structure  here  de«ribod,  every  geologist  should  understand 
ihcm.  as  the  reality  of  the  distinction  is  of  no  smaU  theoretical 
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It  will  be  seen,  that  the  more  ancient  conis  hare  what  is  called  i 
quadripartite  arrangeincnt  of  the  stony  plates  or  lanuBa, — partt  ot 
tbo  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  numlKr 
of  these  lamellK  in  the  paleozoic  type  is  4,  S,  16,  kc. ;  while  in  tin 
newer  tjpo  the  number  is  always  6,  12,  24,  or  some  other  multifde 
of  six  ;  and  this  holds  good,  whether  they  be  gimple  cup-like  fonm, 
as  in  ligs.  514.  a  and  515.  a,  or  aggregate  clusters  of  cups  as  in 
314.  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  primary  or  more  ao- 
cient  corals  are  all  gencrically  and  6peci6cally  dissimiUr  from  the 
fecondary,  tcrj^iary,  and  living  corals, —  fur,  more  than  thi^  Ihef 
belong  to  distiact  Orders,  although  often  so  like  in  outward  ibrm 
as  to  have  been  referred  in  many  cases  to  living  reef-building  genen. 
Hence  we  must  not  too  confidently  draw  conclusions  from  the 
modem  to  the  paleozoic  polyps,  respecting  climate  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  waters  of  the  primeval  »eas,  inasmuch  as  the  two  groups 
of  zoophytes  arc  constructed  on  essentially  different  types,  fl'hen 
the  great  number  of  the  paleozoic  and  neoEoic  species  is  takeo  inli) 
account,  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  find  how  constant  the  rule  ibore 
explained  holds  good  ;  only  one  exception  having  as  yet  occurred  of 
a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  cretaceousX  aud  one 
oaly  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Fungia  ?)  in  pideozoic  (Silurian)  rocli 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferouB  corals  met  with  in  the  MauD> 
tain  Limestone,  two  species  have  been  seleetcd,  as  having  a  very 
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wide  range,  extending  from  the  easfem  borders  of  Russia  to  the 
British  Isles,  and  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  each  countrr. 

Those  fossils,  together  vrith  numerous  species  of  Zaphrentit.  Am- 
plexus,  Cgalliophi/Uum,  ClUwphyllum,  Si/ringopora,AaAMichclinra*, 

*  For  GgoTM  of  th««e  corals  see  Paleontographicnl  Societj'i  Monographt.  1 331 


foim  A  group  widely  difibrent  from  any  that  preceded  t 
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Of  the  Bryozoa,  the  prevailing  forms  are  Feneatella  and  Polg- 
pora,  and  these  often  form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  fronds 
an  auHj  recognised. 

Omoi^Ri  are  also  numerous  in  the  Mountun  Limestone.  (Sce£gs. 
818,  519.) 


^^. 


In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  Rg.  519.  b,  is 
greatly  developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  is 
Hot  the  case  in  fig.  518.  The  genera  Poteriocrimu,  Cyatkocrinut, 
f*entremites,  Aeltnoerinus,  and  Itatj/crinu*  are  all  of  them  charac- 
teristic of  this  formation.  Other  Echinoderms  are  rare,  a  few  Sca- 
tTrcbins  only  being  known :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with 
iQany  more  plates  on  their  surface  than  are  seen  in  the  modem 
genera  of  the  same  group.  One  genua,  the  Paliec/iinui  (fig.  ^20.),  is 
the  analogue  of  the  modem  Echinus.  The  otlicr,  Archeeocidaris, 
represents,  in  like  manner,  the  CidarU  of  the  present  seas. 

Of  MoUusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Palliobranchiates)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  of  large  size. 
Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  arc  large 
species  of  Prodactat,  such  as  P.  giganteus,  P.  hemispkarictu,  P  semi' 
retieulatus  (fig.  521.),  and  P.  aeabrieulus.    Large  plaited  spirifers,  aa 
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Spir^er  ttriattu,  S.  rotundattu,  and  S.  triffonalia  (fig.  S2S.\  tin 
abound ;  and  smooth  species,  such  as  Spiryir  glabtr  (fig.  523.)  with 
its  nnmeroaE  Tarieties. 


!;  DnbTiiiln.  lie. 


Among  the  palliobranchiate  mollusks  Terehratula  Juufata  deserves 
mcDtioa,  not  only  for  its  wide  range,  but  because  it  often  retains  the 
pattern  of  the  original  coloured  stripes  which  ornamented  the  Uring 
shell.  (See  fig.  524.)  Those  colouied  hands  are  abo  preseired  in 
several  lamellibranchiate  biTalves,  as  in  Avicviopevltm  (fig.  523.),  in 
which  dark  stripes  alternate  with  a  light  ground.  In  some  also  of 
the  spiral  univalyes,  the  pattern  of  the  original  painting  is  distinctly 
retained,  as  in  the  FUttrotomaria  (fig.  S26.\  which  displaja  witj 
blotches,  resembling  the  colouring  in  manj  recent  lYochidte. 


Tho  mere  fact  that  shells  of  such  high  antiquity  should  ban 
preserved  tho  patterns  of  their  colouring  is  striking  and  unex- 
pected ;  but  Prof.  E.  Forbes  has  deduced  from  it  an  important  geo- 
logical conclusion.  He  infers  that  the  depth  of  the  primeval  scM 
in  which  the  Mountain  Limestone  was  formed  did  not  exceed  50 
fathoms.  To  this  opinion  he  is  led  by  obserying  that  in  the  existing 
seas  the  testacea  which  have  colours  and  well  defined  patterns  rarely 
inhabit  greater  depths  than  50  fathoms ;  and  the  greater  number 
are  found  where  there  is  most  light  in  very  shallow  water,  not  more 
than  two  fathoms  deep.  There  are  even  examples  in  the  Britbh  seu 
of  testacea  which  are  always  white  or  colourless  when  taken  brm 
below  100  fathoms ;  and  yet  individuals  of  the  same  species,  if  taken 
ftom  shallower  zones,  are  vividly  striped  or  banded. 
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T^aB  infontutioii,  derived  from  the  colour  of  the  ihelli,  is  the 
more  Trelcome,  because  the  lUdifttA,  Articolata,  uid  Mollasca  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  belong  almost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer 
foond  in  the  liring  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we 
can  only  hazard  conjectnres. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferons  mollnsca,  each  as  Ameuta,  Xueuta, 
Solemya,  and  Lithodomut,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera;  but 
the  ni^jori^,  though  often  referred  to  living  types,  snch  as  Itoeardia, 
TurriuUa,  and  Bueeinum,  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  paleozoic  epoch.  £iwm- 
pkahti  is  a  characteristic  univalTB  shell  of  this  period.  In  the 
interior  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (fig,  S27.  d),  the  septa  or 


partitions  not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferous  shells,  or  in  those 

having  sipbuncles,  like  the  Nautilus.     The  animal  appears  to  have 

retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  the  internal  cavity 

previously  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all  com- 

"■■  ""■  municatiDn  with  it  by  a  septum.     The  number  of 

chambers  is  irregular,   and  they  are  generally 

wanting  in  the  innermost  whorl.     The  animal  of 

I  the  recent  TurriteUa  communv  partitions  off  in 

'  like  manner  as  it  advances  in  ago  a  part  of  its 

spire,  forming  a  shelly  septum. 

Nearly  20  species  of  the  genus  Btlkrophon 
(see  fig.  828.),  a  shell  without  chambers  like  the 
'living  Argonaut,  occur  in  the  Monntain  Lime- 
stone.   Tbo  genus  is  not  met  with  in  strata  of 
later  date.     It  is  most  generally  r^arded  u  belonging  to  the 
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HeUropoda,  and  allied  to  the  Glass-Shdl,  Carinaria ;  but  b;  aome 
few  it  ie  thought  to  be  a  simple  form  of  GepbtUopod. 

The  carboniftTous  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  aa  videl^  from  the 
living  type  {the  NautiluB),  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  repre- 
Bentatives  of  the  same  order ;  yet  they  offer  some  remarkable  fomu 
Bcarcely  known  in  strata  newer  than  the  coaL  Among  theee  a 
Orthocrrat,  a  eiphuncled  and  chambered  elkell,  like  a  Nautihu  on- 
coiled  and  Btraightoned  (fig.  529.).     Some  species  of  this  genuB  m 
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several  feet  long.  The  Goniatile  is  another  genus,  nearly  allied  to 
the  Ammonile,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  lepta 
free  from  lateral  denticulations,  or  crenaturcs  ;  so  that  the  ondine  of 
these  is  continuous  and  uninterrupted. 

The  species  represented  in  fig.  530.  is  found  in  almost  all  localitiet, 
and  presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfcctioa. 

In  another  species  (fig.  531.),  the  septa  are  but  slightly  w«ved, 
and  so  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.    The 
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dorsal  position  of  the  siphuncle,  however,  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Groniatite  from  the  Nautilus,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Ammonites,  from  which,  indeed,  some  authors  do  not 
believe  it  to  be  generic  ally  distinct. 

Fossil Jish. — The  distribution  of  these  is  singularly  partial;  go 
much  so,  that  Ikl.  dc  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  paleontolt^bt, 
once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collection  of  the  fossils 
of  the  Mountain  Limestone  of  Belgium,  be  had  found  no  more  than 
four  oV;  five  examples  of  the  bones  or  teeth  of  fishes.  Judging  from 
BelgianXdata,  he  might  have  concluded  that  this  class  of  vertebrata 
was  of  eSLtreme  rarity  in  the  carboniferous  seas ;  whcreaa  the  in- 
vestigationV  of  other  countries  baa  led  to  quite  a  different  result 
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^^■s  nev  Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  there  is  ft  celebnted  "bone-bed," 
™*o«l  entirely  made  ap  of  ichthyolitea ;  tad  the  ume  nuky  be  esid 
V'lke  "fish-beds"  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland.  Thej  coneut  chiefly 
^  lbs  teeth  of  flshes  of  the  Flacoid  order,  nearly  all  of  them 
'^ad  ai  if  drifted  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and 
IliUtd,  as  in  ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genua  Cladodia  affords 
h  lUutratian  ;  but  the  m^ority,  as  in  HaauHodtu  and  CochUodvs, 
■%  Hke  the  teeth  of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (see  above, 
IfrSSS.,  p.  230.),  massive  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grinding.  (See  figs. 


niere  are  npwardi  of  70  other  species  of  flgh-remains  known  in 
flw  HonntaiQ  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defensive  fin- 
banes  of  these  creatures  are  not  unfrequent  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ; 
tttOK  known  as  Oraeanthut  are  ottea  of  a  very  large  size.  Ganoid 
flih,  such  as  Hoioph/ehiuM,  also  occur ;  but  these  are  far  less  nume- 
Toos.  1^  great  Megatiehthyi  Hibberti  appears  to  range  from  the 
Uf^er  Coal-measures  to  the  lowest  Carboniferoua  strata. 

fbrananyera. — This  somewbat  important  group  of  the  lower 

at|ttn*lii,  which  is  represented  bo  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Nam- 

mtditee  and  their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain 

Ziimestone  to  be  reetricted  to  a  very  few  species,  the  individuals,  how- 

•rer,  of  which  are  vastly  numerous.     Texlularia,  Nodotaria,  En- 

Fii.BM.  dothyra,   and  FutvUna  (fig.  534.),    have  been  re- 

^^^^^^^    cognised.     The  first  two  genera  are  common  to  this 

^^^^^^^    and  all  the  after   periods  ;   the  third  has  already 

tmrnw^rwUn'MKi,  ^tpeared  in  the  Upper  Silurian,  but  is  not  known 

M^nikii  1  dUB.     above  the  Carboniferoua;  the  fourth  (flg.  534.)  is 

ifgiuiuiD  unmuiH.  peculiaT  to  tho  Mountain  Limestone  and  is  charsc- 

teristic  of  the  formatioD  in  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  Asia  Minor. 

BTSATA  CONTEHFOBANEOUB  WITH  THE  KOCNTAIM  LIMESTONE. 

In  coantries  where  limestone  does  not  form  the  principal  part 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series,  this  formation  assumes  a  very 
different  character,  as  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  Prussia,  and  in 
the  Harts.  The  slates  and  sandstones  called  Kiesel-schiefcr  and 
Yoonger  Gr^wacke  (Jnngere  grauwacke)  by  the  Germans,  were 
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ormerlj  referred  to  the  DcToniaa  group,  but  sre  now  ucertttinedto 
belong  to  the  "  Lower  Carboniferous."  The  prevuling  shell  whid 
characterizea  the  carbonaceous  schists  of  this  series,  both  on  the 
Coutmeat  and  in  England,  is  Pondoium^afiecAm  (fig.  S35.).  Some 
well-knomi  moonUin -limestone  sft- 
cies,  BDch  as  GotUatitet  crtmitm 
(see  fig.  530.)  and  G.  retievtattu,  al» 
L  occur  in  the  Hartz.  In  the  associiUd 
I  sandstones  of  the  Bune  region,  fooO 
plants,  such  as  Lepidodtndnm  ul 
the  allied  genus  Saginaria,  are  om- 
u ;  also  Knorria,  Calamitet  SuA- 
'"SlT2XS?iJ^S°^  "»«.  and  <^-  IramUuniit  G'6^^  Km 

peculiar,  others  Bpecificallj  idenlicil 
with  ordinary  coal-measure  fossils.  The  true  geological  poution  <^ 
these  rocks  in  the  Hartz  was  first  detennined  by  MM.  Mnrchitn 
and  Sedgwick  in  1840.* 

CASBOMIFEBOnS  LIHEeTONX  IM  KOKTH   JkHIOCA. 

The  coal-measnres  of  Kova  Scotia  hare  been  described  (p.  879i^ 
The  lower  division  contains,  besides  large  stratified  masses  otgyfwm, 
some  bands  of  marine  limestone  almost  entirelj  made  np  of  encri* 
nitca,  and,  in  some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  commoa  la 
the  mountain  limestone  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  carboniferous  limestone  undeilies  the 
productive  coal-measures ;  and,  although  very  inconspicuous  on  the 
margin  of  the  Alloghany  or  Great  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Penn- 
sylvania, it  expands  in  Virginia  and  Tcnessee.  Its  still  greata 
extent  and  importance  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi  coal-fields,  io 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  western  st«te^  bu 
been  well  shown  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen.  In  those  regionsf  it  is  about 
400  feet  tbick,  and  abounds,  as  in  Europe,  in  shells  of  the  genen 
Produetus  and  SpMfer,  with  PentrenuteM  and  other  crinoids  ui 
corals.  Among  the  latter,  Litkostrotion  bataltiforme  or  (frtoAM 
(fig.  516.  p.  408.),  or  a  closely-allied  species,  is  common. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

OLD  BED  SANDSTONE,  OB  DETONIAN  GBOUP. 

<Md  Bed  Sazidstone  of  ihe  Borden  of  Wales— Of  Scotland  and  ihe  Soath  of  Ireland 
— ^FoMil  reptile  and  fbot-tracka  at  Elgin — Fossil  Devonian  plants  at  EJIkenny — 
Ichthyolites  of  Clashlmmie — Fossil  fish,  crustaceans,  ke^  of  Caithness  and 
Forfiuflhire — Distinct  lithological  type  of  Old  Bed  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — 
Term  Devonian — Organic  remains  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of 
the  Carboniferous  and  Silnrian  systems  —  Devonian  series  of  England  and  the 
Continent — Upper  Devonian  rocks  and  fossils — Middle — Lower — Old  Bed 
Sandstone  of  Bossia— Devonian  Strata  of  the  United  States — Coral-reefs  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohia 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  the  section  (p.  334.),  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  are  surmounted  hj  a  system  called  ''The  New 
Bed,"  and  underlaid  by  another  termed  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The 
last-mentioned  group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Herefordshire 
and  Scotland,  where  it  was  originallj  studied,  it  consisted  chiefly  of 
red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards  termed 
"  Devonian,"  for  reasons  which  wiU  be  explained  in  the  sequel  For 
many  years  it  was  regarded  as  very  barren  of  organic  remains ;  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  its  character  over  very  wide  areas  where  cal- 
careous matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  colour  is  determined  by 
the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Old  Red^  in  Herefordshire^  &c. — ^In  Herefordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great 
thickness,  sometimes  between  8,000  and  10,000  feet  In  these  regions, 
it  has  been  subdivided  into 

1st.  Conglomerate,  passing  downwards  into  chocolate-red  and 
green  sandstone  and  marl. 

2nd.  Marl  and  comstone, — red  and  green  argillaceous  spotted 
marls,  with  irregular  courses  of  impure  concretionary  limestone, 
provincially  called  Comstone,  and  some  beds  of  white  sandstone.  In 
the  comstones,  and  in  those  flagstones  and  marls  through  which 
calcareous  matter  is  most  diffused,  some  remains  of  fishes  of  the 
genera  Onchus  and  Cephcdaspis  occur.  Several  specimens  of  the 
latter  have  been  traced  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the  ''  Old  Red,"  in 
May  Hill,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  and  Mr.  Strick- 
land.» 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  —  South  of  the 
Grampians,  in  Forfarshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  may  be  divided  into  three  groups. 

*  Morchison's  Siluria,  p.  245. 
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A.  Yellow  sandstone,  with  some  bands  of  white  sandslona 

B.  Red  shale,  sandstone  with  cornstone^  and  at  the  base  a  co- 

glomerate  (No3. 1,  2,  k  3.  Section,  p,  48.). 

C.  Roofing  and  paving  stone,  highly  micaceous,  and  containi^i 

slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No.  4^  p.  46.). 
The  upper  member,  or  yellow  eandstone.  A,  is  seen  at  Dura  Do. 
near  Cupar,  in  Fife,  immediately  underlying  the  coal.  It  consisUiJ 
a  yellow  sandstono  in  which  fish  of  the  gonera  Fleriehthyt  (for  genDt 
Ece  fig.  530.),  Pamphraetta,  Glffplopomm,  Holopfyehiut,  aod  otbcn 
abound. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Moray  Firth,  near  Elgin,  certain  yellitv 
and  white  sandstonoa  were  clasaed  long  since  by  Professor  Sedfwwi 
and  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  uppermost  beds  of  the  "  Old  Red ;"  ind 
tiiey  are  gener.illy  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Yellow  SaiiJ- 
fitoiio  of  Fife  above  alluded  to.  They  contain  large  rhomboidal 
»ca,\eA  of  a  fish  called  by  Agassiz  Stagonolrpii  RiAertioni,  and  re- 
ferred by  Lim  to  the  Dipterian  family.  This  family,  obserrea  "St. 
_j    jjg  Hugh  Miller,  is  emphatically  chint- 

terijititi  of  the  Old  Red  SandstoM. 
a  scales  of  this  Slagont^epit,  Ik 
only  parts  of  tlie  species  yet  known, 
so  like  those  of  Glj/ptopomvi  la 
form  and  pattern  that  tboy  may  p>v- 
sibly  prove  to  bo  referable  to  the 
ic  genus.     The  Glifptopomu,  li 
have  seen,  is  found  in  the  yellor     I 
snndsfono  of  Dura  Don  in  Fife,  oaJ 
the  genus  has  not  hitherto  been  iMi     ! 
tvith   iu   any  formation    except  the 
Devonian. 

The  light- coloured  sandstone  of 
Slorayshirc  passes  down  into  a  con- 
formable series  of  strata,  which  »rc 
full  of  undoubted  "  Old  Red"  fosiib. 
I  have  dwelt  thus  particularly  on  the 
nge  of  this  rock,  because  it  haa  yielded 
recently  (1851)  the  bones  of  a  rrptilei 
the  first  and  only  memoriala  of  that 
closs  yet  discovered  in  a  stralum  of 
sncli  high  antiquity.  This  fossil  wat 
obtained  by  Mr.  Patrick  Duff,  aiiibor 
of  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of 
Morayi'hire,"  from  a  quarry  at  Cun- 
mingstone,  near  Elgin.  The  skik'lua 
represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  53G.),  is  4^  inches  in  lenptC*™' 
part  of  the  tail  is  concealed  in  the 
rock ;  and,  if  the  whole  were  visiWc. 
it  might  be  more  than  6  inches  long. 


m  Elliart!^.    (M  nl 
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The  nuUrix  ii  a  fine-grained  whitish  undetone,  with  a  cement  of 
carbonate  of  limo.  Although  almost  all  the  bones  except  those  of 
fthe  sknll  have  decomposed,  their  natural  poaiLion  can  still  be  seen. 
Kearlf  perfect  casts  of  their  form  were  taken  hj  Dr.  Mantell  from 
'the  hollow  moulds  which  they  have  left  in  the  rock. 

Slight  indications  are  visible  of  minute  conical  teeth.  Of  ribs  there 
are  twcntj-four  pairs,  very  short  and  slender.  The  pelvis  is  placeil 
after  the  twenty-fbarth  vertebra,  precisely  as  in  the  living  Iguaua. 
Od  the  whole.  Dr.  Uantell  inferred  that  the  animal  possessed  many 
Xacertian  characters  blended  with  those  of  the  Batrachians.  He 
"vu  unable  to  decide  whether  it  w&s  a  small  terrestrial  liiard,  or  a 
freshwater  Batrachian,  resembling  the  Tritons  and  aquatic  Sala- 
manders. 

Although  this  foesil  is  the  most  ancient  quadruped  of  which  any 
oueous  remains  have  yet  been  brought  to  ligh^  it  seems  not  to  bavo 
been  the  only  one  then  existing  in  that  region,  for  Capttun  Brick- 
enden  observed,  in  1850,  on  a  slab  of  sandstone  &om  the  same 
quarry  at  CDomiingstone,  a  coatinuoos  series  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
fbar  footprints  of  a  quadruped.  A  small  part  of  this  track,  the  course 
of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  from  a.  to  b,  is  represented  in  tlio 
annexed  cut  (fig.  J37.).    The  footprints  are  in  pairs,  forming  two 
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paraUel  rows ;  the  hind  foot  being  one  inch  in  diameter  and  larger 
than  the  fore  foot  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  3.  The  stride  must  have 
been  about  4  inches.  The  impressions  resemble  those  left  by  a 
tortoise  walking  on  sand ;  and,  if  this  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  trail,  they  are  the  only  indicatians  as  yet  known  of  a  chelonian 
more  ancient  than  the  trias. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  404.)  to  trails  referred  by  American 
geologists  to  several  species  of  air-breathing  reptiles,  and  discovereil 
on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Alleghany  range,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a 
red  shale^  so  ancient  that  a  question  has  arisen  whether  the  rock 
should  be  classed  as  the  lowest  member  of  the  carboniferous,  as  Pro- 
fessor B.  D.  Sogers  conceives,  or  as  the  nppermost  Devonian,  as  some 
hAVfl  contended  (see  p.  404.).  They  at  least  demonstrate  that  certain 
quadrupeds,  of  larger  sixe  than  any  of  the  bones  that  bavo  been 
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fonn  in  OKrboniferoiis  rocki,  existed  at  tbe  tinw  whan  the  aaaat 
Bed  Shale,  Dsnall;  termed  in  the  United  Stataa  "infrt-caiiw- 
ferous,"  was  in  the  course  of  depontion. 

In  Ireland  the  npper  beds  of  the  Old  Red,  or  toUow  Hndtloaeif 
Kilkenny,  conttun  fish  of  the  genera  Coccottetu  and  Dtndnin 
characteristic  forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  ■penflo^ 
distinct  from  any  known  in  the  coal-measares,  but  refermhle  to  At 
genera  found  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  Lepidodendron  and  QwJ^ 
ttrit  (see  figs.  538.  and  539.).  The  stems  of  the  latter  hiTf,  in 
some  specimens,  broad  bases  of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  hue 
been  tree- 


Valicy  of  Strathmore,  ii 


Fit.  un. 


Ibttcjnf  Uppet"ll'°.m™i('ilk™i.r. 

In  the  same  strata  shells  having  the  form  of  the  genus  A 
which  probably  belonged  to  freshwater  testacea,  occtir.     Some  g»   I 
legists,  it  is  true,  still  doubt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  ntlurl* 
be  ctaswd  as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series,  togelber    I 
with  tlio  yellow  sandslono  of  Mr.  Griffiths  (see  p.  362.)  \  but  tbe  u- 
soeiatcd  iclithyolites  and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plub^ 
seem  to  favour  the  opinion  above  espresaod. 

B.  {Table,  p.  416.)— We  come  next  to  the  middle  division  of  tl« 

"  Old  Bed,"  as  exhibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  oonsiiting  of 

—  1st,  red  shale  and  sandstone,  with  some  comstone,  occnpyingtte 

irse  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Elrlb  ot 

Clyde ;  and,  Sndly,  of  a  conglraie- 

rate,  seen  both  at  the  foot  of  tlv 

Grampians,  and  on  tha  flanki  of 

the  Sidlaw  Hills,  aa  ahown  in  (hr 

section  at  p.  48.,  Noa.  1,  2,  and  3 

In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  diri- 

ion  No.  1.,  or  in  the  beds  whicb. 

n  Fife,  underlie  tbe  yellow  stiwl* 

stono,  the  scales  of  a  large  ginmd 

fish,   of   the  genus    HoUtptyelau, 

were  first  observed  by  Dr.  Fleming 

at  Glashbinnio,  near  Perth,  and  u 

entire  spedmen,  more  than  2  ten 

in  length,  was  afterwards  found  br 

Mr.  Noble.     Some  of  these  ic^ 

J.  540.)  nteasureil  3  inches  in  length,  and  2^  in  breadth. 
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(TaNe,  p.  416.)— The  third  or  lowest  diTirios  Math  of  tba 
upUas  cotuists  of  grej  paving-etone  ftnd  nxdng-eUte,  with 
nated  red  uid  gre^  shttlea ;  these  atratft  underlie  a  dense 
I  of  conglomerate.  In  theee  grej  beds  several  remarkable  fish 
I  been  fonnd  of  the  genua  named  bj  Agassis  Ctphalatpit,  or 
ckler-headed,"  from  tbe  extraordinaiy  shield  which  covers  the 
t  (see  fig.  541.),  and  which  hu  often  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a 
lute,  such  as  AtapAu*. 


Dl  pbU  of  ttat  bodr  ■od  ul 

1  the  same  rock  at  Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly  known  as 
Arbroath  paving-stone,  Fragments  of  a  huge  crustacean  have  been 
with  from  time  to  time.  They  are  called  bj  the  Scotch  qusrry- 
1  the  "  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and  feather-like  or- 
ient of  the  binder  part  of  the  head,  the  part  most  usually  met 
L  Agassiz,  having  previously  referred  some  of  these  fragments 
lie  class  of  fishes,  was  the  first  to  recognize  their  true  nature^  and 
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in  the  first  plate  of  his  "PaiBsons  Fosailea  du  Vicux  Gris  Soi^' 
ho  figured  the  portions  on  which  he  founded  his  opinion. 

The  carapace  of  tliis  huge  crustacciin,  which  must  have  rivilH 
if  not  exceeded  in  size  the  largest  crabs,  is  famished  at  ito  hinin 
part  with  short  prongs,  and  has  two  large  eyes  near  the  middle,  nncfc 
iiki'  those  of  the  Eurypterui  found  iQ  the  coal  formation  of  Glasgo*. 
The  body  consists  of  ten  or  eleven  moveable  rings  (the  eiscl 
number  is  not  ascertained),  and  wu 
terminated  by  an  oTal-poinlcd  tiiL 
The  whole  surface  is  covered  by  iba 
scale-like  markings  before  mcntioud 
as  ornamenting  the  head.  IW 
I  M'Coy,  to  vhom  I  owe  ibsx  nDta 
I  on  the  general  structore,  has  kindlj' 
'  furnished  me  with  a  restoration  of  lilt 
entire  animal  (fig.  543.)»  which  ba 
believes  to  be  closely  allied  to  tbe 
great  EttrypteruM  before  mentioned 
if  not  of  the  very  same  genus,  ud, 
moreover,  of  the  same  family  as  tlx 
living  King-crab  or  Limulut, 

Sir  R.  Murchison  has  ezpressrd 
some  doubts  *  whether  the  grey  bedi 
of  Forfarshire,  contusing  the  Aoy- 
gotus,  may  not  be  referable  to  the 
Upper  Silurian  or  Upper  Iffldlw 
heds ;  but,  OS  they  arc  associated  at  Balruddcrie  with  numcnni 
specimens  of  Ctphalaspis)  the  bony  bucklers  or  head-pieces  »lo« 
beinfi  preserved),  apparently  belonging  to  two  species,  I  thinkit 
far  more  probable  that  they  constitute  a  division  of  the  "  Old  Bed," 
and  perhaps  not  so  ancient  a  one  as  the  bituminous  schists  (A,  p.  422.) 
in  the  North  of  Scotland. 

In  tho  same  ^rey  paving-stones  and  coarse  roofing  slatea  in  whiA 
the  Cephaliupis  and  Pterygotiu  occur,  in  Forfarshire  and  Kinw^ 
diiieihirc,  the  remains  of  grass-liko  plants  abound  in  anch  BnnbBf 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  eefW- 
ponding  strata  at  distant  points.  Whether  these  be  facoid% 
formerly  conjectured,  or  freshwater  plants  of  the  family 
as  some  botanists  K'iggest,  cannot  yet  be  determined.  Hiey  m 
often  accompanied  by  fossils,  called  "berries"  by  the  quarrymra. 
and  which  are  not  unlike  the  form  which  a  compressed  blackbcnj 
or  raspberry  might  assume  (see  figs.  544.  and  545.).  Some  of  tkiK 
were  first  observed  iu  the  year  1828,  in  grey  eaadstone  of  Ae  MM 
age  us  that  of  Forfarshire,  at  Farkhill  near  Newbu^h,  in  tta  mA 
of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwards  found  them  on  the  noAwM 
of  Strathmore,  in  tlie  vertical  shale  beneath  the  conglomfltH^  W 
in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills,  at  all  the  poinU  wiwn%i 
ia  introduced  in  the  section,  p.  48. 

•  Siluria,  p.  847. 


OLD  BBU  SAiri>BT03IE. 


J>arla  tetiflim.  nnlnt- 
IHOModomclMdi 
M  Etnl,  t«r1  HUl. 


bdK  o{  Old  B^  Fib. 


Dr.  Fleming  has  oompared  these  fossils  to  the  puiicles  of  a  Juneut, 
AT  the  catkins  of  Sparganivm,  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  con- 
Irmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding  a  specimen  at  Balnidderie,  showing 
the  under  aarface  smoother  than  the  opper,  and  displa^ng  what  may 
In  the  place  of  attachment  of  a  stalk.     I  have  met  with  some  speci- 
nens  in  Forfarshire  imbedded  in  sandstone,  and  not  associated  with 
fiie  Imres  of  plants  (see  fig.  544.),  which  bore  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  spawn  of  a  recent  Natka  (fig.  546.),  in 
"*  "*■        which  the  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin  layer  of  sand, 
^^k  and  seem  to  have  acquired  a  polygonal  form  hy  press- 

^^^^^    ing  against  each   other;  but,   as  no  gastcropodous 
^^BBP    shells  have  been  detected  in  the  same  formation,  the 
^^^^^     Parka  has  probably  no  connection  with  this  class  of 
Pnr»«t  -t  .p.«  organisms. 
Z  vlUfcl''  ""*"      "^^  '***'  ^'  *^*°tell  was  so  much  stmck  with  the 
resemblance  of  one  of  my  specimens  (see  fig.  547.)  to 
a  small  bnndle  of  the  dried-up  eggs  of  the  common  English  frog, 
which  he  had  obtained  in  a  black  and  carbonaceous  state  (see  fig. 
M8.)  from  the  mud  of  a  pond  near  London,  that  he  suggested  a 
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batrachian  origin  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr.  Newport  concurred  in  tiie 
idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more  circalar  fossils  (fig.  549.)^ 
which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same  *'01d  Red,**  occarring 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves  of  plants,  might 
possibly  be  the  ova  of  some  gigantic  triton  or  salamander. 

The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strata  of  the  Devo- 
nian period  will  weigh  strongly  with  many  geol<^;iatB  against  such 
conjectures. 

"  Old  Red''  in  the  North  of  Scotland, — The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the 
Grampians,  has  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  as  consist- 
ing of  a  nucleus  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  rocks,  which 
seem  as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.*  The  beds  of  the  Old  B«d 
Sandstone  constituting  this  frame  may  once  perhaps  have  extended 
continuously  over  the  entire  Grampians  before  the  upheaval  of  thit 
mountain  range  ;  for  one  band  of  the  sandstone  follows  the  course  of 
the  Moray  Frith  far  into  the  interior  of  the  great  Caledonian  vallej, 
and  detached  hills  and  island-like  patches  occur  in  several  parts  of 
the  interior,  capping  some  of  the  higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshire, 
and  appearing  in  Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of 
Strathspey.  On  the  western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  the  Old  Bed  forms 
those  three  immense  insulated  hills  before  described  (p.  67.^  where 
beds  of  horizontal  sandstone,  3000  feet  high,  rest  unconfonubfy  o& 
a  base  of  gneiss,  attesting  the  vast  denudation  which  has  taken,  jdaea 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  "  Old  Red"  north  of  the  Grampini 
diifers  considerably  from  that  of  the  south,  especially  in  the  middk 
and  lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  upper 
portion,  consisting  of  light-coloured  sandstones,  and  containing  the 
Telerpeton  of  Elgin,  has  been  already  classed.  A.,  p.  416.,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Fife.  That  upper  member 
passes  downwards  into  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglome- 
rate, which  may  correspond  with  the  beds  called  B.,  in  the  same 
section  at  p.  416.  To  the  above  succeeds,  in  the  descending  order, 
'^  the  middle  formation''  of  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  composed  of  thin,  fiasik, 
grey  sandstone,  in  which,  in  Morayshire,  Dr.  Malcobnson  foiuid  a  spe- 
cies of  Cephalaspis ;  but  whether  these  beds  are  of  the  age  of  the 
paving-stone  of  Arbroath  (C,  TabUy  p.  416.)  is  as  yet  unoertain. 

Next  below  is  the  "inferior  division"  of  Hugh  Miller,  com- 
prising ;  — 

a.  Red  and  variegated  sandstones, 

b.  Bituminous  schists, 

c.  Coarse  sandstone. 

d.  Great  conglomerate. 

In  the  schists  6,  a  great  variety  of  fish  are  met  with  in  the  ooim* 
ties  of  Banff,  Nairn,  Moray,  Cromarty,  and  Caithness,  and  abo  in 
Orkney,  belonging  to  the  genera  Pieriehth^s  (fig.  650.),  CberoiCA 
Diplopterusy  DipteruSy  Cheiracanthus,  AsteroUpu^  and  othen  de- 
scribed by  Agassiz. 

♦  "  Old  Red  Stndetone,-  1841. 
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Five  species  of  FUruktk^  have  been  found  in  Uiis  lowest  di- 
viaion  of  the  Old  Sed.  The 
wing-like  appendages,  whence 
the  genus  is  named,  were  first 
supposed  by  Mr.  Miller  to  be 
paddles,  like  those  of  the 
turtle;  but  Agassix  regards 
them  as  weapons  of  defence, 
like  the  occipital  spines  of  the 
lUver  Bnll-head(CWAu  jfoAto, 
Linn.) :  and  conuders  the  tail 
to  have  been  the  only  organ  of 
motion.  The  genera  DipUrua 
and  Diptoplenu  aie  to  named, 
because  their  two  dorsal  find 
are  so  placed  as  to  front  the 
anal  and  ventral  fins,  so  as  to 
appear  like  two  pair  of  wings. 
They  have  bony  enamelled 
scales. 

The  AittroUpia  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A.  A»- 
asKsn,  Eichwald,  the  species  characteristic  of  tUe  Old  Red  Sandstone 
(tf  Bnssia,  as  veil  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between  . 
SO  and  30  feet.  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armour,  embossed 
with  star-like  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginouB  skeleton. 
Tba  mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones 
email  and  fish-like,  the  inner  larger  and  with  a  reptilian  characlcr.t 
TiiB  AtUrolepU  occurs  also  in  the  DcTonian  rocks  of  North  America, 
in  Uie  lower  division  of  the  Old  Red.  Coniferous  wood,  with  stnic- 
tore  showing  medullary  rays,  has  likewise  been  detected  in  the  lower 
diriuon  by  Hugh  Miller^  who  has  pointedly  dwelt  on  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  as  the  oldest  example  yet  known  of  so  highly  or- 
ganised a  plant  occurring  in  a  rock  of  such  antiquity. 

Stuttk  Devon  and  Cornwall. —  Term  Devonian. — A.  great  step 
was  made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calcifcrous  strata  of 
South  Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the 
bedi^  previously  referred  to  the  "tranaition"  or  Silurian  series, 
were  found  to  belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone. For  this  reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Professor 
Sedgwick  and  SirB.  Murchison,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837,  after  examining  the  South  Devonshire 
fossils,  perceived  that  some  of  them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carbon- 
iferons  group,  others  with  those  of  the  Silurian,  whUe  many  could 
not  be  assigned  to  either  system,  the  whole  taken  tc^ether  exhibiting 
%  pocnliar  and  intermediate  character.  But  these  paleontologies  1 
obaervationB  alone  would  not  have  enabled  ns  to  assign,  with  accu* 

*  CHd  Red  Suidalone.  Plate  I .  flg.  1 .         +  Footpiinti  of  the  Creator,  b?  Bngh 
Mr.  MilteT**  description  of  the  fish  ii     Miller. 
moM  giaiAic  and  correct.  %  Footprinti,  p.  199. 
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racy,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  series  of  these  slate-roeb  ui 
limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and  Murchison, 
in  1836  and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or  anthncitie 
shales  of  North  Devon  belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as  preceding 
observers  had  imagined,  to  the  '^  transition"  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  m 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemponneous  date  ii 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "  Devonian  system' 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fooQi, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Caikih 
ifcrous  groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The 
species  are  mostly  distinct  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist^  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  hard  quartzose  slates  ind 
sandstones.  Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratifiedwith 
blue  crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerttea, 
passing  into  red  sandstone.  But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered 
and  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  otiier 
igneous  rocks. 

In  North  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  has  tea 
Ic^  changed,  and  its  relations  to  the  overljring  carboniferous  roeb 
or  <*  Culm  Measures  "  are  clearly  seen.  The  following  sequenee  ii 
exhibited  in  the  coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Channel  belifMi 
Barnstaple  and  the  North  Foreland.* 


Upper 


'■{: 


Devonian  Series  in  North  Devon, 

Calcureoiu  brown  elates  ;  with  fossils,  many  of  them  common  to 
I.  -^  the  Carboniferous  group.    (Barnstaple,  Pilton,  &c) 

Brown  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  shells  and  land-plants — Sti§' 
maria^  Knorria^  and  others.    (Baggy  Point,  Marwood,  &c) 

r2.  Hard  grey  and  reddish  sandstones  and  micaceoas  flags,  witbont 
I  fossils.  Resting  on  soft  greenish  schists  of  considerable  thlcknetf. 

M'd  II  J  Qi^oTHi  Bay,  Bull  Point,  &c) 

^3.  Calcareous  slates,  with  eight  or  nine  conrses  of  limestone,  fnll  ii 
corals  and  shells  like  th'jse  of  the  Plymouth  limestone.  (Combe 
Martin,  Ilfracombe  Harbour,  &c.) 

4.  Hard,  greenish,  red,  and  purple  sandstones  :  with  occasional  fosski 
Spirifern^  &c.     (Linton,  North  Foreland,  &c.) 

5.  Soft  ciiloritous  slates,  with  some  sandstones;   Ortftif,  Spirifer^  vA 
some  Corals.    (Valley  of  Rocks,  Lynmoutb,  &c.) 


Ix)wcr  - 


The  successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  Si>utli  Devon  and  Cornwall  both  by  the  authors  of  the 
"  Devonian  "  system  and  by  other  observers.  And  Prof.  SedgnicV 
has  again  lately  brought  them  into  closer  comparison.!  Other 
geologists  at  home  and  abroad  have  successively  identified  thfm 
with  the  Devonian  series  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provioce^ 

*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Trans.     Cornwall,   pL  3.    Miirchiflon*8  Silom. 
Geol.  Soc.,  New  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  644*      p.  256. 
Dc  la  Bcche,  Oeol  Kei>ort,  Devon  and  t  Qnart.  Joum.  GrcoL  Soc,  vol  viii- 
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Central  Germ&nj,  and  America.*     I  Hholl  proceed  first  to  treat  of 
tbe  nuun  divisions  which  bare  been  cstablislied  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  Rocki. 
The  slates  and  sandstones  of  Barnstaple  (No.  I.  a,  b.  of  the 
preceding  section)  are  represented  in  Cornwall  bj  the  limestones 
ind  slates  of  Petfaerw^  which  rise  in  like  manner  from  under  the 
Culm  Measuros,  constituting  tho 
Petherwyn  group  of  Prof.  Sedg- 
wick. These  beds  contun  the 
very  commoD  Spirifer  dwjunetut, 
Sow.  {S.  VemeuUii,  Murch.),  (see 
fig.  551.),  a  species  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and 
'  found  even  in  Asia  Jdinor  and 
China.  Among  many  other  fossils 
the  Cljfmenia  linearit  (fig.  552.)  and  the  minute  crustacean  Cifpri- 
diiia  terrato-Hriata  (fig.  553.)  are  so  characteristic  of  these  upper 


•  • 


beds  in  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  the  Hartz,  Saxonj,  and 
Silesia,  that  strata  of  this  diTision  in  Germany  aro  distinguished  bj 
the  names  of  "  Clymenien-Kalk,"  and  "  Cypridincn-schiefcr."  f 

With  these  ore  many  Goniatitet  {G.  tubtulcaliu,  Miinsler,  and 
other  species)  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  In  Germany 
they  are  nsaally  confined  to  distinct  beds,  as  at  Oberschcld,  also  at 
Couvin  in  Belgium,  &c.  Trilobitcs  are  not  unfrequent  in  Cornwall 
uid  North  Devon ;  they  are  chiefly  restricted  to  species  of  Phdcopg 
(for  genus,  see  fig.  585.);  but  in  the  upper  Devonian  limestones  of 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  as  at  Elbersreuth  in  Bavaria,  there  are  numerous 
genera  and  species  which  never  rise  higher  in  the  series  or  appear 
in  any  portion  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 

Middle  Devonian. 

The  unfoBsiliferous  series  (No.  2.,  p.  424.)  of  North  Devon,  and  the 

calcareous  beds  of  lUracombc  (3.),  correspond  to  the  Dartmouth  and 

*  See  Dr.  Fred.  Sandlierfrer  on  the  Von    Meier's   Folicontognpbka,    3rd 

DoTonian  rocks  of  Nmmu  (Cool.  Vi-r-  toI.  pt.  1. 

halt.   N««n)  !   Fred.  Rociner,  on  the  |  Sco  Mnnhiion's  SUnria,  chaps,  z., 

Ilnnx  DcTOnian  Hocks,  in  DDnkcrunil  xiv.,  imd  xt. 
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Plymouth  gronpa  of  Prof.  Sedgwick's  South  Devon  aeriu,  ndn 
tbc  most  (ypicftl  portion  of  the  DeToni»n  gystem.  Thej  indodtlb 
prvht  limcKtoucj  of  Plymouth  mnd  Torbfty,  replete  with  ihcO^ 
trilobitG3,and  corals.  A  thick  accutnuUtion  of  slate  and  schist,  Mot 
the  same  fossilii,  ocoupioa  nearly  all  the  soathem  portion  of  DeroB- 
sliire  and  a  large  part  of  ComwalL  Among  the  corals  we  find  At 
genera  FavotUet,  IMioUtrt,  and  CyatkophifUHm,  the  last  pat 
equally  abundant  in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  the  tn 
former  m  frequent  in  Silurian  rocka  Some  few  even  of  the  qiedn 
are  common  to  ilic  DcTonian  and  Silurian  groaps,  as,  for  example, 
Favosilei  jmli/morpha  (fig.  oo4.),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  ite 
Devonshire  fussiU.     Tbc  Cj/aikapAj/llum  eatpiiotum  (fig.  5^)  ud 


Ilelielitct  pyrijo 
another  vi 
nliicL   creeps  ov 


(lig.  5.56.)  are  peculiarly  characteristic;  h  i* 

Bi>ecieB,   the  Aulopora  lerpetu  (fig.  S57.)i 

corala  and  shells  in  its  young   stMte^  ■•  ben 


1.  ponlon  arthrlunrlTKEnlAnl.    Mldd 


HlluEdv.iDdHMw.] 


figured,  but  afterwards  grows  upwards  and  becomes  a  clnstn  rf 
tubes  connected  by  minuin  processes.  In  this  state  it  has  beto 
supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  Las  been  called  Syritigopon. 
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With  0»  kbove  ue  found  many  Btooe-liliea  or  cnnoids,  some  of 
them,  Bach  u  Ctqtrtstoerimtet,  of  forma  generically  distinct  from 
Aooe  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  molltuks  also  are  no 
leM  characteristic,  among  which  the  genus  Strm^oetphalui  (fig.  5fi8.) 


oMunr  Tll».  >>iowlnI  Ihirk  (xnithHI.  uxl  put  nl  m  Urtn  jiroHH  utalcll 

maj  be  mentioned  as  excluBivelj  Deronian.  Many  other  Brachiopod  ' 
sheQa,  of  the  genua  Spir^er,  &c.,  abounded,  and  among  them  the 
Atrypa  rtttevlarit,  Linn.  sp.  (fig.  575.  p.  438.),  which  seems  to  hare 
lieea  a  cosmopolite  species  occurring  in  Devonian  strata  from 
.Ajneriea  to  Asia  Minor,  and  whidi,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see 
(p.  437.),  lived  also  in  the  Silurian  seas.  Among  the  peculiar 
lamellibrancbiate  bivalves  common  to  the  Plymouth  limestone  of 
]!>eTonBhire  and  the  Continent,  we  find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  559.), 
together  with  many  spiral  univalves,  such  as  JUtirchuonia,  Euom- 
jthaita,  and  Macrochtihu  ;  and  Fteropods  such  aa  Conularia  (fig.  560. ). 


The  cephalopoda,  such  as  C^loeerat,  Gyrocertu,  and  others,  are 
nearly  aU  of  genera  distinct  from  those  prevailing  in  the  Upper 
Devonian  Limestone,  or  Clymenien-kalk  of  the  Germans  already 
mentioned  (p.  425.).  Although  but  few  species  of  Trilobit«s  occur, 
the  characteristic  Bro«(«^ofie?C/CT- (fig.  561.  p.  428.)  is  far  from  rare, 
and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its  fan-like  tidL  The  head  is 
seldom  found  perfect ;  a  restoration  of  it  has  been*  attempted  by 
Hr.  Salter  (fig.  562.) 
In  this  same  formation,  comprising  in  it  the  "  Stringocephalus 
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Bound  oeUIh  Qtimiil. 
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.  limefltone,"  or  "  Eifbl  Limestone  "  of  Germanj,  aevenl  remvtu  i 
Coccostetu  and  otlier  ichthyolites  have  been  detected,  and  tl)eJWIT^ 
M  Sir  B.  Murchison  observes  (Silaris,  p.  371.),  to  identify  tiie  rod 
with  the  Old  Bed  Suditne 
of  BrituB  sad  Bn>n&. 

Beneath  the  great  Md 

Limestin)e(the  piindptlt^ 

of  "  the  Devonian  "  on  tbe    I 

Continent),  lie  certain  adiiiti    1 

called   by  Gennaa  wriien 

"Calceola-schiefer"  becsBM    ; 

thej  contain  in  abnndum  * 

fossil  brachiopod  of  ver7  carious   stractore,    Calceola  tandiJha 

(fig.  563.). 

Louder  Devonian. 
Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  almdf 
enumurated,  a  series  of  slaty  bods  and  quartiose  aandatonei,  lb 
latter  constituting  the  "  Older  Rhenish  Qreywacke  "  of  Roemer,  ind 
the  "  Spirifer  sandstone "  of  Saodberger,  are  exhibited  betwea 
Coblentz  and  Caub.*  A  portion  of  these  rocks  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
some  of  the  adjacent  countries  were  regarded  as  "Upper  Silniiu' 
by  Frofl  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1839,  but  their  true 
t^e  has  since  been  determined.  Their  equivalents  are  found  in 
England  in  the  sandstones  and  slates  of  the  North  Foreland  ud 
Linton  in  Devon  (Nos.  4.  and  5.  of  the  section,  p.  424.),  ud, 
according  to  Mr.  Salter,  in  the  sandstone  of  Torbay  in  Soodi 
Devon,  where  many  of  the  characteristic  Rhenish  fossils  are  met 
piji  ^,  with.    ITie  broad'Winged 

Spirifers  which  distia- 
gnish  the  "  Spirifer-siod- 
stein  "  of  Germany  hare 
their  representatives  in 
the  Devonian  strata  of 
N.  America(soe  fig.56i> 
*  MoTchisan's  Silaria,  p.  368. 
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AiDcog  th«  Trilobites  of  tbJB  en  s  luge  spedu  of  BameloHoiut 
(Ig.  S6S.)  is  Gonspicaoiu.  The  genns  is  itill  better  known  as  ft 
^nriui  foriD,  but  the  ipinoee  species  appear  to  belong  exclaaiTelf 
to  the  **  Lower  Devonian." 

With  the  above  are  associated  many  species  of  Bnchiopods,  such 
■1  OrtUt,  Leptana,  and  ChoneUi,  and  some  Latnellibranchiato,  such 
u  Fltriiwat  also  the  rerj  remarkable  foseil  coral,  called  2Veuro- 
AetyHM  proUematieuiH  (fig.  566.) 


Ok.  Tk*  tn  ra»  tt  iphMi  do* 
■in  m  iwnnnn  irf  mon  d<i(l 
UOB  ihin  rtallf  neon  In  UiLi « 


Devtmian  of  Stutia.  —  The  Devonian  strata  of  Snssia  extend, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Murchison,  over  a  region  more  epaciona  than 
the  British  Isles ;  and  it  is  retnarksble  that,  where  they  consist  of 
■andatone  like  the  "Old  Red"  of  Scotland  and  Central  England, 
they  are  tenanted  by  fossil  fishes  often  of  the  same  species  and  still 
oftener  of  the  same  genera  as  the  British,  whereas  when  thej  consist 
of  limestone  they  contain  Bhells  similar  to  those  of  Devonshire,  thus 
confirming,  as  Sir  Boderick  observes,  the  contemporaneous  origin 
previonaly  assigned  to  formations  exhibiting  two  very  distinct 
mineral  types  in  different  parts  of  Britain.*  The  calcareous  and  the 
arenaceons  rocks  of  Rnsaia  above  alluded  to  alternate  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  deposited  at  the 
same  period.  Among  the  fish  common  to  the  Rnssiau  and  the  British 
strata  are  AtUrolepU  Antutii  before  menljoned ;  a  smaller  species, 
A.  minor,  Ag. ;  HoloplycAiut  nobilUtimut  (p.  418.) ;  Dendrocha 
ttriffotfO,  Owen ;  Pteriehthyw  major,  Ag. ;  and  many  others.  But 
some  of  the  most  marked  of  the  Scottish  genera,  such  as  Cephatatpit, 
CaeeoiUut,  D^tlacantktu,  ChtiraeanAtu,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been 
found  in  Russia,  owing  perhaps  to  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our 
researches,  or  possibly  to  geographical  causes  limiting  the  range  of 

*  Bilmia,  p.  819. 
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the  extinct  species.    On  the  whok^  no  less  tfann  fortf  ipecHi  d 
placoid  and  ganoid  fish  have  been  already  collected  in  Bossii, 
of  the  placoids  being  of  enomous  sice,  as  before  stated,  p.  428. 


Devonian  SlrtUa  in  the  United  States. 

In  no  coantrj  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of 
strata  intervening  between  the  Carboniferons  and  Sflnrian  as  in  Aa 
United  States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  gronp  was  first 
studied  in  all  its  details,  and  with  dae  attention  to  its  fossil  remiins, 
bj  the  Government  Surveyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographieil 
extent,  that  State,  taken  singly,  is  about  equal  in  sice  to  Greit 
Britain;  and  the  geologist  has  the  advantage  of  finding  the 
Devonian  rocks  there  in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  nndistorbed  ooo- 
dition,  so  that  the  relative  position  of  each  formation  can  be  asoe^ 
tained  with  certainty. 

Subdivisions  of  the  New  York  Devonian  Strata^  m  the  Repoirisff 

the  Government  Surveyors^ 


Names  of  Groupe.  ThlckMn  In  Fccc 

1.  Oatfikill  ^roop  or  Old  Bed  Sandstone       ...    SOOO 

2.  Chemung  group  -  •   .         -  -  -  -     1500 

4.  Gcnessecj 

5.  Tully 15 

6.  Hamilton              ......  lOOO 

7.  Marcellus             -.-.-.  50 

8.  Cornifcrous\       ,            .            .            -  50 

9.  Onondaga  j        •  -  •  "  -  - 

10.  Schoharie  1 

11.  Cauda-Galligrit  J 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone  -  -  -  -  5  to  30 


10 


These  subdivisions  are  of  very  unequal  value,  whether  we  regvd 
the  thickness  of  the  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils;  bat 
they  have  each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distingoish 
them  from  the  rest  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the 
geology  of  other  North  American  States  with  the  New  York 
standard,  that  some  of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nob.  2. 
and  3.,  which  are  respectively  1500  and  1000  ft  thick  in  New  Tork, 
are  very  local  and  thin  out  when  followed  into  adjoining  States; 
whereas  others,  such  as  Nos.  8.  and  9.,  the  total  thickness  of  which 
is  scarcely  50  feet  in  New  York,  can  be  traced  over  an  area  nesrij 
as  large  as  Europe. 

Respecting  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been 
very  Httlc  difference  of  ^opinion,  since  the  Red  Sandstone  Na  I. 
contains  Holopti/chius  nobilissimus  and  other  fish  charecteristic 
generically  or  specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red.  More  doubt 
has  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  Nos.  10, 11) 
and  12.  M.  de  Vemeuil  proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United 
States,  to  include  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in  the  Devonian;  sod 
Mr.  D.  Sharpc,  after  examining  the  fossils  which  I  had  collected  in 
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Amerkft  in  1842,  arriTed  independentlj  at  the  same  oonchitioxi.* 
The  reaemblaiioe  of  the  Spirifen  of  this  OriBkanj  saadBtone  to  those 
of  the  Lower  Devonian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  cUef  motive  assigned 
by  M.  de  Yemeuii  for  his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie  grit, 
^o.  10.,  was  classed  as  Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of 
A»ieroiepU,  On  the  other  hand.  Prof.  Hall  adduces  many  fossils 
from  Nos.  10.  and  12.  which  resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow 
group  of  Murchison  than  any  other  European  type ;  and  he  thinks, 
therefore^  that  those  groups  may  be  "  Upper  Silurian."  Although 
the  Oriskany  sandstone  is  no  more  than  80  feet  thick  in  New  York, 
it  is  sometimes  300  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where, 
together  with  oth^  primary  or  paleozoic  strata,  it  has  been  well 
studied  by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Bogers. 

The  uj^per  divisions  (from  theCatskill  to  the  Grenessee  groups,  inclu- 
rive,  Nos.  1.  to  4.)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may  have 
been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few  of 
them  can  be  traced  into  the  ^  far  west ; "  whereas  the  calcareous  groups, 
Nos.  8.  and  9.,  although  in  New  York  they  have  seldom  a  united  thick- 
ness of  more  than  50  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an  almost  con- 
tinuous coral-reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000  square  miles, 
frtmi  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River  and 
Tenessee  in  the  south.  Li  the  Western  States  they  are  represented 
by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed  "  the  Cliff  limestone."  There 
is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  formation  at  the  falls  or  rapids 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  where  it  much  re- 
sembles a  modem  coral-reef.  A  wide  extent  of  surface  is  exposed  in 
a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water  is  not 
high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  ^  the  stone  having  decomposed  and 
wasted  away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their 
erect  stems  sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were 
living.  Among  other  species  I  observed  large  masses,  not  less  than 
5  feet  in  diameter,  of  FavosUes  gothlandicOj  with  its  beautiful 
honeycomb  structure  well  displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the 
FavisteUoy  combining  a  similar  honeycombed  form  with  the  star  of 
the  Astraa,  There  was  also  the  cup-shaped  '  Cyaihophyllum^  and 
the  delicate  network  of  the  FenesteUa,  and  that  elegant  and  well- 
known  European  species  of  fossil,  called  '*  the  chain  coral,"  Cateni- 
para  escharoides  (see  fig.  579.  p.  439.),  with  a  profusion  of  others. 
These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  with  the  joints,  stems,  and 
occasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites.  Although  hundreds  of  fine 
specimens  have  been  detached  from  these  rocks  to  enrich  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is  constantly  working 
its  way  out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and  of  the  sun  and  rain 
in  the  warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry.  The  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were  more  than 

•  De  Verncuil,  Bulletin,  4.  678.,  1847.     D.  Sharpc,  Quart.  Journ.  GcoL  Soc. 
ToL  iT.  pp.  145.,  1847. 
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40  feet  below  their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their  low«ik|B 
that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.* 

No  less  than  46  species  of  British  Devonian  corals  are  descriM 
in  tho  Monograph  published  in  1853  bj  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  ud 
tlulos  Haime  (Paleontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur 
in  America ;  a  fact,  observes  Prof  £.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  cill 
to  mind  the  wide  latitudinal  range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  tho  determination  of  the  geography  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  during  the  Devonian  epoch.  We  must  ilso 
remember  that  the  corals  of  these  ancient  reefs,  whether  Amencai 
or  European,  however  recent  may  be  their  aspect,  all  belong  to  the 
Zoantharia  rugosoj  a  suborder  which,  as  before  stated  (pu  407. 
et  seq,)j  has  no  living  representative.  Hence  great  caution  miit 
be  used  in  admitting  all  inductions  drawn  from  the  presence  and 
forms  of  these  zoophytes,  respecting  the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or 
tropical  climate  in  high  latitudes  at  the  time  when  they  flonrisked, 
—  for  such  inductions,  says  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  have  been  foonded  ''od 
the  mistaking  of  analogies  for  affinities."  f 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  GomiatUes,  Spiriftn^  Aa- 
tremites,  and  many  other  genera  of  MoUusca  and  Crinoidea,  cones- 
ponding  to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe^  aad  tome 
few  of  the  forms  are  the  same.  But  the  difficulty  of  deciding  on 
tho  exact  parallelism  of  tho  New  York  subdivisions,  as  above  om- 
meratod,  with  the  members  of  the  European  Devonian,  is  veiy  great, 
so  few  are  the  species  in  common.  This  difficulty  will  best  be 
appreciated  by  consulting  the  critical  essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall 
in  1851,  on  the  writings  of  European  autliors  on  this  interesti]^ 
question.^  Indeed  wo  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  decide  on  the 
paralk'lism  of  the  principal  groups  oven  of  the  north  and  south  of 
Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement  of  these  again  with  the  DevoniaB 
and  Rhenish  subdivisions. 

*  Lyell's  Second  Visit  to  the  United  X  Report  of  Foster  and  Wataejm 

States,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  GcoL  of  L.  Superior,  p.  SOi,  WaA- 

t  Gcol.  Quart  Joum.  vol  x.  p.  bc^  ington,  1851. 

1854. 
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I. 

SILURIAK  AND  CAMBEIAN  GROUPS. 


finte  hrmtOj  edlAd  Tmuitioii— Tenn  Gnowaekfi— -SobdWifioiiB  of 
fi^  Uppftf  WMiBf  and  Loww  SOnriAiis — Ladlow  fonnation  and  fonfla — Lndlow 
taia-bedy  and  oldait  known  remains  of  foanl  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals, 
^fitldeana,  trilobiteB — Middle  Sibrian  or  Caradoc  landitone  —  Its  nnconforma- 
Ui^— Fentameri  and  Tentacnlites — Lower  Sflurian  rocks— liandeflo  flags — 
PyiddeB — Itflobites — Graptolites — Yast  thickness  of  Lower  Silurian  strata  in 
Wales — Tbnlgn  SSnrian  eqaiTsIents  in  Bnrope — Ungolite  grit  of  Bnssia — 
fiOnrian  sinte  of  the  United  States — Amoont  of  vptaAe  agreement  of  fossils 
vtth  those  of  Enrope — Canadian  eqiiiTalents — Deep-sea  origin  of  Silurian 
^mia— 'FossilillBoos  rocks  below  the  liandeilo  beds — Cambrian  group  — 
T^gtia.  flagi  of  North  Wales — Lower  Cambrian — Oldest  known  fossil  re- 
}  aiains— "Mmordial  group"'  of  Bohemia— Characteristic  trilobites — Meta- 
BMipliosii  of  trilobites — Alnm  sdusts  of  Sweden  and  Norway — Potsdam  sand- 
aloae  of  United  States  and  Canada — Footprints  near  Montreal— Trilobites  on 
As  tlppsr  MWarippi— Supposed  period  of  inTertebrate  animals  —  Upper 
flOorian  bone-bed — Absence  of  fish  in  Lower  Silurian — FrogressiTe  discoveiy 
€i  WKtebfata  in  older  rocks — Inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  greater  raccess 
of  British  Paleontologists — Doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of  yertebrata  in  the 
older  fosriliferous  periods  premature. 


t 


Wx  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
pqrimarjr  fossiliferoos  rocks,  that  series  which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  **  transition  "  by  Werner,  for  reasons 
€acplained  in  Chap  YJLLLy  pp.  91.  and  93.  Greologists  were  also  in 
the  habit  of  applying  to  these  older  strata  the  general  name  of 
''graawack^"  by  which  the  Grerman  miners  designate  a  particular 
▼arietj  of  sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone)^  and  day-slate  cemented  to- 
gether by  argillaceous  matter.  Far  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
the  earth's  history,  whereas  a  similar  sandstone  or  grit  is  found  in 
the  Old  Bed,  and  in  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimes 
in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
ehiaon  fiir  a  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  lying  below  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone,  and  occupying  that  part  of  Wales  and  some  contiguous 
counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the  kingdom  of  the 
SHitrtMf  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons.  The  following  table  will  explain 
the  yarioiii  formationa  into  which  this  group  of  ancient  strata  may 
be  subdivided. 
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SUBDIVISIONS  OF  SILUfilAN  BOCKS.        [CftXim 


UPPER  SILUBIAK  BOCKS. 


Prevailing  Lfthologl- 
cal  churacten. 


1.  Ladlow 
formation. 


2.  Wenlock 
formation,  1 


Upper 
Ludlow. 


Thick. 

FmC. 

"o.  Tilestones. — "j 
Finely  laminat-  I 
ed  nKldiah  and  >  800  ? 
green  micaceooB  I 
sandstones.        J 


b.  Micaceous  grej'' 
sandstone     and 
mudstone. 


Aymestry   f  Argillaceous  lime- 
limestone  \     stone. 

Lower     /Shale,  with  cracre- 
I     (tone. 

Wenlock    f  Concretionaiy  and' 
yvemocK    i     t^ick-bedded 
Imiestone.^    limestone. 

Wenlock    fArgillaceousshale, 

^^^  \     frequently  flag. 

I      stone. 


2000 


Above 
2000 


1 


Orpak 


ICarine  moDssca  of 
almost  every  (xder, 
tlie  Braehiopoda 
most  aboDdat 
Serpnlitcf.  CnaUr 
ceans  of  tbe  "M^ 
bite  fiunily.  Fb- 
coid  fish  (oldMt 
remains  of  ftiiyeC 
known).  8m- 
weeds ;  and  in  tk 
nppennost  itnti 
land  plants. 


ICarine  moDoscs  o( 
▼arions  orden  v 
before.  CriDoidei 
and  corals  plentifU. 
TrOobites,  GntpCo- 
lites. 


MIDDLE  SILUBDLN  ROCKS. 


Caradoc       f    Caradoc 
formation.  \  sandstones. ' 


Shale,  shelly  lime- 
stone, sandstone, 
and  conglome- 
rate. 


y  2000 


LOWER  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Llandcilo 
formation 


.{ 


Llandeilo 
flogs. 


Dark  coloured  cal* 
careous  flags ; 
slates  and  sand- 
stones. 


Crinmdea,  Conk, 
Molluaca,  dnelf 
Braehiopoda.  (IW 
genus  Pentsmentf 
abundant.) 


fMolluaca,  IVibbitts. 

20,000  {      Cystideci,  Crinoids, 

t     Corals,  GrtptoGw. 


UI'PER  SILURIAN  BOOKS. 

Ltidlow  formation.  —  This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  groap, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table,  is  of  great  thicknessy  and  sab- 
divided  into  three  parts,  —  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Ludlow,  and 
the  intervening  Aymestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  maj  be  dis- 
tinguished near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  remains. 

1.  Upper  Ludlow,  a.  Tilestones.  —  This  uppermost  subdivision, 
called  the  Tilestones^  was  originally  classed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison 
with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  because  thej  decompose  into  a  red 
soil  throughout  the  Silurian  region.  They  were  regarded  as  a  tran- 
sition group  forming  a  passage  from  Silurian  to  Old  Bed ;  but  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  pari  specifically,  and 
in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  SUorian 
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ttntL  Among  these  are  Orthoceras  buUatun^  Trochusf  heUcites^ 
BeOeropkon  trUobatus^  Chonetes  lata^  &c.,  with  numerous  defences 
of  fishes.  These  beds  are  well  seen  at  Eangton  in  Herefordshire, 
tnd  St  Downton  Castle  near  Ludlow,  where  thej  are  quarried  for 
building. 

h  Grey  Sandstone^  Sfc, — The  next  subdivision  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow  consists  of  grej  calcareous  sandstone,  or  verj  commonly  a 
nucaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains,  besides 
tiie  shells  just  quoted,  the  Lingula  cornea^  which  is  common  to  it 
tad  the  Tilestone  beds.  The  Orthis  orbicularisj  a  round  variety  of 
0.  elegantuk^  is  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Ludlow;  and  the 
lowest  or  mudstone  beds  are  loaded  for  a  thickness  of  30  feet  with 
AAjfris  navicfda  (fig.  568.).     As  usual  in  strata  of  the  Primary 

Fig.  567  Fif .  A68. 


OrlkiM  eUgMiuh,  Dalm.    Vat.  orbiemlaHs,        AlkgrU  {Terfhrahda)  uoHcula,  J.  Sow. 
J.  Sow.    Delburj.  Aymestrj  limestone ;  also  in 

Upper  Ludlow.  upper  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

periods,  the  brachiopodous  mollusca  predominate  over  the  lamelli- 
branchiate ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrepresented.  Among 
other  genera^  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  (or  Pterinea\  Car- 
iiola,  Nucukij  Sanguinolites,  and  Modiola, 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
AfiTording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
3f  the  accompanjring  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  have  been  provincially  named  <' mudstones."  Li  some 
sf  these  shides  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position, 
having  evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  not- 
withstanding their  antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  first  thrown  down. 

The  hone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  deserves  especial  notice 
18  affording  the  oldest  well-authenticated  example  of  the  fossil 
remains  of  fish.  It  usually  consists  of  a  single  thin  layer  of 
brovm  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
ind  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  R.  Mur- 
^hison,  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
thick.  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that 
3oint  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly 
lot  more  than  an  inch  thick.  At  May  Hill  two  bone-beds  were 
>b8erved,  with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full  of  Upper  Lud- 
.ow  fossils.*    At  that  point  immediately  above  the  upper  fish-bed 

*  Mitrchison's  Siluria,  pp.  187— S37. 
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numerons  globular  bodies  were  foiindy  which  were  determined 
by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  spores  of  a  cryptogunic  land*plazit;  pro- 
bablj  Ljcopodiaceous.  These  beds  occur  just  beneath  the  lowest 
strata  of  the  <<  Old  Red."  Some  of  the  fish  are  of  the  shark  familj, 
and  their  defences  are  referred  to  the  genns  Onchus  (fig.  569.).  There 
are  also  numerous  minute  shagreen  scales  (fig.  570.)^  which  may 

Fig.  5G9.  Fif .  170. 
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Onckmt  tenudtriatui,  Affits.  8luigre«o-fcal6t  of  a  ptaeoU  Ml 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Silurian ;  Ludlow.  (TirfarfBt). 

BoDO-bod.    Upper  Lodlov. 

possibly  belong  to  the  same  placoid  fish.     The  jaw  and  teeth  of 
Fig.  571.  another  predaceous  genus    (fig.  571.)  hare 

also  been  detected.    As  usual  in  bone-beds, 
the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the  most  part, 
puetrodvt  mtrabttis,  AKutt     fragmentary  and  rolled.    Many  statements 

Bone-bed.    Upper  Ludlow.       i^  ti»uj/»iJi •  i.^  •     i 

have  been  pubhshed  of  fish  remains  obtained 
from  older  members  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but  Mr.  Salter  has  shown 
all  these  to  be  spurious.*  Professor  Phillips  has,  however,  discoTored 
fish-bones  at  the  bottom  of  the  '^  Upper  Ludlow,"  at  its  junction  with 
the  Ajmestrj  Rockf ;  and  lower  than  this  no  one  seems  as  jet  to 
have  succeeded  in  tracing  them  downwards,  whether  in  Enr^  or 
North  America,  for  M.  Barrande's  most  ancient  ichthjolites  (bony 
fragments,  8  inches  long)  occur  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  Bohemii; 
and  those  of  the  American  geologists  are  from  the  Oriskanj  Sand- 
stone, a  formation  which  is  still  considered  as  debateable  ground 
between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  systems  (see  p.  430.  above). 

In  England  it  is  true,  as  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  glo- 
bular, cylindrical,  or  flattened  masses  have  been  detected,  com- 
posed principallj  of  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  Lowest  Silorianiocb^ 
and  thej  have  been  suspected  to  be  coprolitic  Messrs.  Logan  and 
Hunt  have  recently  shown  that  shells  of  the  genera  Lingvia  and 
Orbiculoy  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  same  fonnationfl)  are 
also  made  up  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  in  the  fike 
proportions ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  decomposition  of  such 
shells  might  give  rise  to  the  nodules  alluded  to  which  may  owe  their 
form  to  concretionary  action.  \  Even  if  the  zoologist  should  think 
it  more  likely  that  the  phosphatic  matter  was  rejected  in  fscal 
lumps,  by  creatures  feeding  on  Lingulie  and  Orbiculso^  we  cannot 
decide  that  such  feeders  were  of  the  vertebrate  class,  rather  than 
Cephalopods,  Crustaceans,  or  some  other  of  the  Invertebrata.  In 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  supposed  non-existence  of  fish  in 
the  Silurian  seas  before  the  time  of  the  Ludlow  bone-bed,  I  shall 
consider  that  question  fully  in  the  concluding  pages  of  this  chapter, 
p.  457.,  et  seq, 

• 

*  GcoL  Quart.  Journ.  toI.  vii.  p.  2C3  X  Logan  and  Hunt;  Silliman's  Jonrn. 

t  Memoirs  Oeol  Siur.  vol  ii.  Na  50.  2d  mnm,  March  1S54. 
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2.  Aymettry  Umaloiie.  —  The  next  group  is  a  subciystalline  and 
trpllaceoiu  Umeetone,  which  is  in  some  places  50  feet  thick,  and 
diitioguiBhed  kroiind  ATmestrj  by  the  abundance  of  Pentamerut 
Xtaghtn,  Sov.  (fig.  572.^  also  found  in  the  Lower  Ludlow.    This 


gentu  of  brachiopoda  was  first  found  in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  ex- 
clDaivelj  a  paleozoic  form.  The  name  was  derived  from  irt*T(,  pente, 
five,  and  fitpot,  meroi,  a  part,  because  both  yalyes  are  divided  by  a 
central  septum,  making  fonr  chambers,  and  in  one  valve  the  septum 
itself  contains  a  small  chamber,  making  fire.  The  size  of  these  septa 
i»  enormous  compared  with  those  of  any  other  brachiopod  shell ;  and 
tbey  nanst  nearly  have  divided*  the  animal  into  two  equal  halves ; 
bnt  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  nature  as  the  septa  or  pistes 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifer,  Terebratula,  and  many 
other  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison  and  De  Temeuil  dis' 
covered  this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 
a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Is,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Urals 
in  Russia,  and  a  similar  species  is  frequent  in  Swe- 

Three  other  abundant  shells  in  the  Aymestry 
limestone  are,  let,  LinguUt  Levnm  (fig.  573.)  ;  iA, 
Rhynckonella  Wihoni,  Sow.  (fig.  574.),  which  ii 
also  common  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wenlock 
limestone;  3d,  Atrypa  reticularit,  Lin.  (fig.  575.), 
which  has  a  very  wide  range,  being  found  in  every 
part  of  the  Silurian  system,  even  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  Llandcilo  flags. 


-■^- ^ 
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The  AjmeetTj  Limestone  contains  so  many  ahtih,  conl%  ni 
trilobites  agreeing  specificallj'  with  those  of  the  aulgacoit  WmltA 
limestone,  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  bj  ita  ftldi 
alone.  Nevertheless,  manj  of  the  npnc 
remains  are  common  to  the  Ajmeitiy  EiK* 
stoue  and  the  Upper  Ludlow,  knd  leTcnl 
of  these  are  not  found  in  the  WeolocL* 

3.  Lower  Ludlow  ihaU. — llua  mass  is  k 
dark  grey  argillaceous  deposit,  containiiii, 
among  other  fossils,  many  large  chambered 
shells  of  genera  scarcely  known  in  never 
rocks,  as   the  PhTogmoeerat  of  Broderip, 
and  the  Lituites  of  Brcyn   (see  figs.  576, 
577.).     The   latter  is  partly  straight  sod 
partly  convoluted,  nearly  hs  in  Spirvia. 
The  Orthoeeras  Ludetue  (fig.  578.),  w 
'?o«!iISS^'''''^""'MiinT'  ^^^  "*  *''°  cephalopod  last  mentioned,  a 
ApoMUf ;  t  Dit.  III*.         peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  series. 


A  species  of  Graptolit(>,  G.  Ludemii,  Murch.  (flg.  588.,  p.  44].),  ft 
form  of  zoophyte  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  stnUa  tbo^e 
the  Silurian,  occurs  plentifoUy  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 


te.  ZXVII.] 
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fPemioek /ormation, — We  next  come  to  the  Wenlock  formatioD, 
rhich  hu  been  divided  (see  Table,  p.  434.)  into  the  Wenlock  lime- 
tone  And  the  Wenlock  ithftle. 

I .  The  Wenlock  limesbine,  formerly  well  known  to  collectors  by 
be  name  of  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms  a  continuous  ridge  in  Shrop- 
bire,  ranging  for  about  20  miles  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile 
.istant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escaTpmeut  of  the  Aymestry  limestone, 
rhis  ridgy  prominence  is  due  to  the  solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the 
oflneaa  of  the  shales  above  and  below  it  Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of 
hick  masses  of  grey  subcrystalline  limestone,  replete  with  corals  and 
rncrinites.  It  is  essentially  of  s  concretionary  nature ;  and  the  con- 
Fit-tn.  cretions,  termed  "  ball-stones "  in  Shropshire, 

are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  of  pore  carbonate  of  lime,  the  sur- 
rounding rock  being  more  or  lees  argilla- 
ceous.* Sometimes  in  the  Malvern  Hills  this 
limestone,  according  to  Professor  Phillips,  is 
oolitic 

Among  the  corals  in  which  this  formation 
is  so  rich,  the  "  chain-coral,"  HalynUi  catenu- 
latiu,  or  Catenipora  eteharoidet  (fig.  579,), 
may  be  pointed  out  as  one  very  easily  recog- 
nized, and  widely  spread  in  Europe,  ranging 
throngh  all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group,  from 
the  Aymestry  limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of 
Ki.GoId.  the  series.  Another  coral,  the  FavotUei  Goth' 
"""' ""  """  ™  landica  (fig.  580.),  is  also  metwith  in  profusion 

in  large  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up  into  prismatic  frag- 
ments, like  that  here  figured  (fig.  580.).  Another  common  form  in 
he  Wenlock  limestone  is  the  Omphyma  (fig.  581.),  which,  like  many 
}f  its  companions,  reminds  us  of  some  modem  cnp-corals,  but  all  the 
Silurian  genera   belong  to  the  paleozoic   type  before-mentioned 
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(p.  407.^  exhibiting  the  qaadripartite  uruigmient  of  tlie  IibA 
within  the  cup. 

Among  the  numerous  Criooids,  eeTeral  peculiar  species  of  C/t 
Ihocrinui  (for  genus,  eee  figs.  p.  409.)  contribute  their 
Btema,  arms,  and  cups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wmloek 
stone.  Of  Cj'stidcans  there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  fbn^ 
of  them  peculiar  to  tho  Upper  Silnrian  fbnnation,  as  ftr  on 
the  Pseudocrinites,  which  was  furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  ■ 
as  represeatcd  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig.  582.). 

The  Brachiopoda  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  same  spades  as ' 
of  the  Aymestry  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Atrj/jM  i  rfurfara 
575.,  p.  438.),  and  Strophonmui  depreita.  Sow.  ap.  (fi^  tEBfl.); 
these  species  range  also  through  the  Ludlow  rocks, 
and  Caradoc  Sandstone. 


The  Crustacean)*  are  represented  almost  eiclusirely  bj-  Tribbiie!. 
wliich  arc  yery  conspicuous.  The  Calymrne  Bluminbaehii,  cilW 
the  "  Dudley  Trilobitc,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true 
place  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  ascertaioed.  It  is  of^en  found 
cuilcd  up  like  the  common  On'ucut  or  woud-lousc,  and  thid  ia  m 
coniiiiou  a  ein^umstunce  among  the  trilobites  aa  to  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  Iliey  most  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  W' 
protecting  them^elves  when  alarmed.    Sphiertxoehua  mirm  (6g.  586.; 


•  E.liK\iM,M*in-Gi:A.%oCTt^,^iA.'i.^.«S, 
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\Jb  alinoBt  A  globa  wlien  rolled  up,  the  fiirehead  of  this  species  being 
eztremeljr  inflated.  The  HomaUmottu,  a  form  of  Trilobit«  in  which 
_     _  the  tripartite    diviaion  of   the   dora&l  crust  ia 

nlmost  lost  (aee  fig.  587.),  is  very  characteriatic 
of  this  division  of  tbe  Silurian  series. 

2.  TAe  ITCTfocASAofe.— This,  observes  Sir  R. 
Uurchison  ',  is  infinitely  the  largest  and  most 
persistent  member  of  the  Wenlock  formation,  for 
the  limestone  of^n  thine  out  and  disappears.  The 
shale,  like  the  X<ower  Ludlow,  often  contains 
elliptical  concretions  of  impure  earthy  limestone. 
In  the  Malvern  district  it  is  a  mass  of  finely  le- 
vigated argillaceous  matter,  attaining,  according 
to  Prof.  Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  it 
is  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  thick  in  Wales. 
The  prevailing  fossils,  besides  corals  and  trilo- 
bites,  and  some  crinoids,  are  several  small  species 
of  OrlhU,  with  other  brachiopods  and  certain  thin- 
shelled  species  of  OrihoceratiUt.  One  species  of 
^SdK'Swu'i^i^iii'iiiT  GraptolUe,  a  group  of  zoophytes  before  alluded 
cuUi'iiut-iiH.  to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  rocks,  is  very 
P^  j^  abundant  in  this  shale,  and  occurs 

more  sparingly  in  "  the  Ludlow." 


"''"'^^SS^^^^^    Of  these  fossils,   which    : 

°'J!^"  '^*'™*'  *'»"'''™-         characteristic  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
**'  I  shall  again  speak  in  the  sequel 

(p.  446.). 
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Caradoc  Sanditone. — This  sandstone,  so  named  from  a  mountain 
called  Caer  Caradoc,  in  Shropshire,  was  originally  considered  by 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison  as  the  sandy  and  upper  portion  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  strata.  Subsequent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  original  or  typical  Caradoc  is  divisible  into  two 
formations, — the  lower,  on  arenaceous  form  of  the  Llandeilo  fl^s, 
and  containing  identical  species  of  fossils ;  the  other  or  superior 
sandstone,  a  series  of  strata  resting  unconformably  on  the  Llaodeilo 
beds,  and  chiefly  characterized  by  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  yet  having 
some  intermixture  of  species  common  to  the  "  Lower  Silurian." 
Hence  the  Caradoc,  as  distinct  from  the  Llandeilo,  must  either  be 
classed  as  the  base  of  the  Wenlock  Shale,  an  opinion  to  which  some 
authorities  incline, — or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  Middle  Silurian 
group,  an  alternative  which  I  have  embraced  provisionally  in  common 
with  many  officers  of  our  Government  Survey.  The  lai^r  part, 
therefore,  of  what  was  once  termed  "  the  Caradoc  "  has  merged  into 
the  Llandeilo,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  upper  and  middle  portions 
of  that  division. 

The  first  step  towards  placing  in  a  clearer  light  the  relations  of 

"  the  Candoc  "  to  the  strata  above  and  below  it,  was  made  in  1848 

•  sanria,p.lll. 
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bj  Professor  Bwnsa;  And  Ur.  Aveline,  who  obserred  that  in  tbs 
Longmynd  Hills  the  Caradoc  sandstoiiQ  rested  anconfonnablj  on 
the  Loirer  Silurian,  and  that  the  latter  or  "  UaDdeilo  flags,"  together 
with  some  still  older  rocks,  must  have  constituted  an  island  in  llie 
Caradoc  sea.  Professor  E.  Forbes  at  the  same  time  obserred  thiC 
the  island  was  probablj  high  and  steep  land  rising  from  a  deep  mi, 
and  that  the  Caradoc  fossils,  some  of  them  of  littoral  aspect,  u 
LiOorina  and  Turriiella,  were  deposited  round  the  margin  of  tbil 
ancient  land.  It  was  also  remarked  that  while  the  aandstone  snd 
conglomerate  of  this  upper  Caradoc  *  reposed  nuconfonnabljr  on  Ik 
Llandeilo  beds,  it  at  the  same  time  graduated  upward^  as  %K. 
Mnrchison  had  stated,  into  the  Wenlock  Shale. 

Snbsequentlj  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  M'Coy,  pursnisg  their 
investigations  independentlj  of  the  Survey  in  North  Wales,  be<iiiu 
convinced  I  that  the  Caradoc  beds  of  May  Hill  and  the  Malveru, 
constituting  the  Upper  Caradoc,  already  mendoned,  were  fall  of 
Upper  Silurian  fossils;  and  that  the  strata  of  Caradoc  sandstone i( 
Horderly  and  other  places  esst  of  Caer  Caradoc  belonged  to  Ite 
Bala  group  (or  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo),  being  distinguiahed  bf 
Lower  Silurian  species.  This  opinion  was  finally  substantiated  by 
Mr.  Salter  and  Mr.  Aveline,  in  1853,  by  an  appeal  te  parla  <€ 
Shropshire  where  "  the  Caradoc  "  hod  been  originally  studied  by 
Sir  B.  Murchison,  and  where  they  found  the  Upper  Caradoc  udcoo- 
formable  on  the  lower,  and  filled  with  a  series  of  very  distinct  fosBiIi.^ 

In  the  restricted  sense,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  now  nnderslood, 
the  Caradoc  Sandstone  comprises  a  Bcrios  of  beds  of  passage  (nm 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Silurisn  group.  It  is  everywhere  eba- 
racterized  by  species  of  PenCamerut  and  Alrypa  unknown  in  tbo 
overlying  Wenlock  or  Ludlow  beds,  but  which  descend  into  rba 
strata  of  the  Llandeilo  group.     Ptntamerui  kerit  (fig.  589.),  uid 


X  GcoL  Quart  imam,  vol.  x.  p.  fil. 
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P.  ehlotuftu  maj  be  particulArlj  mentioiied  u  bncliiopods  which 
Abounded  is  Silnria,  and  had  a  rery  wide  geographical  range,  being 
^  ggg  met  with  in  the  ume  place  in  the  Silurian 

series  of  Bussia  and  the  United  States. 
.  Among  its  fossils,  too,  TentaculUet  ati- 
'  nukttut  (flg.  ISO.),  an  annelid  probably 
^  allied  to  Serpula,  is  exceedingly  commoD. 
»  This  also  is  a  link  to  connect  it  with  the 
Lower  rather  than  the  Upper  Silnrion. 
All  tho  shelly  sandstone  of  the  Malvern 
and  Abberly  Hills,  of  Tortwortb  in  Glou- 
cestershire, and  of  the  centre  of  the  May 
Hill  and  Woolhope  districts  belong  to  this  Middle  Silarion,  which 
in  the  Malvern  range  attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet  Of  the  eome 
age  are  ilense  masses  of  sandstone  with  shale,  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
ia  the  higher  and  disturbed  regions  of  North  Wales,  as  in  the 
Berwyn  Mountains  for  example.  According  to  Professor  Sedgwick 
tlie  hard  qoartzoee  Coniston  Grits  of  Westmoreland  may  also  be 
referred  to  the  s(uoe  period. 

LOWEB  SILURIAN  BOCKS. 

Uandeilo  Flag*.  —  The  Lower  Silurian  strata  were  originally 
divided  by  Sir  B.  Murchison  into  an  upper  group,  already  described, 
aad  termed  the  Caradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  called,  from  a 
town  in  Coermarthenshire,  the  Llamkilo  flags.  The  strata  last  men- 
tioned  consist  of  dark-colonred  micaceous  flogs,  frequently  calcareous, 
with  a  great  thickness  of  shales,  generally  block,  below  them.  The 
Mune  beds  are  also  seen  at  Builth  in  Radnorshire,  and  here  they 
are  inters tratified  with  volcanic  matter.  Above  these  typical 
Llandeilo  beds,  however,  the  Lower  Silurian  contains,  both  in 
Xorth  and  South  Wales,  some  strata  in  which  the  Fentameri  of 
the  Middle  Silurian,  already  alluded  to  (p.  442.),  ore  associated 
with  species  of  fossils  identical  with  those  in  the  Llandeilo  flags. 
The  corals  of  the  calcareous  zone  of  the  Llandeilo  belong  to 
the  genera  HalyiUei  (see  fig.  579.),  HeUolitet,  Felraia,  Slenopora, 
FavosUet  (fig.  580.),  and  others  *;  and  there  are  peculiar  Crinoids 
and  Cystideons  in  the  same  rocks.  These  last  are  amongst  the 
most  recent  additions  mode  by  paleontologists  to  the  Radiata. 
Their  structure  and  relations  were  first  elucidated  in  an  essay 
published  by  Von  Buch  at  Berlin  in  1845.  They  ore  the  SpktB- 
ronite»  of  old  authors,  and  are  usually  met  with  as  spheroidal 
bodies  covered' with  polygonal  plates,  with  a  mouth  on  the  upper 
side,  and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem  (which  is  almost  always 
broken  off)  on  the  lower  (fig.  591.  b).  They  are  considered  by 
Professor  E.  Forbes  as  intermediate  between  the  crinoids  and  eehi- 
noderms.  The  Sptueronite  here  represented  (fig.  591.)  occurs  in 
the  Llandeilo  beds  in  Wales  f,  as  also  in  Sweden  and  Russia. 

*  UarehiMOi'i  Silniia,  p.  ITS.  .    . 

andU 
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Examples  m  not  waating,  thoogk 
verjr  rare,  of  sUr-fiah  is  the  BUne  boda 
Brachiopod  shells  are  in  the  gnatnl 
abundance,  cbieflj  of  the  genera  OrtUi, 
Lepttena,  and  Strophomttta  (Sg.  591.^ 
Of  the  Orlhida  those  spedee  wilk 
broad  simple  ribs  (fig.  £92.)  are  pwti- 
cularly  characteriedc.  Such  shdta  la 
Atrypa  and  Spirifer,  so  {requeat  in  tk 
Upper  and  Middle  Silurian,  are  rare  or 
confined  to  the  superior  part  of  tbe 
Lower  Silurian,  while  CkoHtta  ind 
Productut  are  whollj  absent  It  it  re- 
markable, however,  that  Bhjpiehima* 
and  Lingula,  genera  of  which  then  in 
the  present  seas,  were  common  io  At 


Horderlj. 

Among  the  Cephalopoda  are  OrthoceratUet,  with  the  siphuncleof 
large  dimensions  and  placed  on  one  aide ;  also  Lituiteg  (see  fig.  Si'-). 
Belleropkon  (aeo  p.  411.),  and  some  of  the  floating  tribes  of  mol- 
lusca  (Ptoropods).  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented 
by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  swarmed  in  the  Silnrion 
seas  just  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera  Asapku 
(fig.  595.),   Og^gia  (fig.  596.),  and  Trinueleut  (figa.  597,  598.)  are 


Uindcllo  1  BUhc 
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•qwdall;  chancteiutic  of  strata  of  this  age,  if  not  entirelj  con- 
fined to  them;  bat  very  numerous  other  generft  accompany  these. 
BDzmeister,  in  his  work  on  the  organization  of  trilobitea,  supposes 
tbem  to  have  swum  at  the  surface  of  the  vater  in  the  open  sea  and 
near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals,  and  to  have  had  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injury. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  Tarious  transformationg 
analogons  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an 
•dmiraUe  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the  doctrine 
<^  flieir  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty  species 
tbroaj^h  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  joung  stat«  just  after 
its  eaci^  &om  the  egg  to  the  adnlt  form.  He  has  followed  some  of 
tbem  from  apoint  in  which  they  show  no  eyes,  no  joints  to  the  body, 
and  no  distinct  tail,  np  to  the  complete  form  with  the  foil  number 
of  s^ments.  This  change  is  brought  about  before  the  animal  has 
attained  a  tenth  part  of  its  foil  dimensions,  and  hence  such  minute 
and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely  met  with.  Some  of  his  figures  of 
the  metamorphosee  of  the  common  Triniuteua  are  copied  in  the 
annexed  wood-cuta  (figs.  597,  598.). 


t.A^M'^^'""' 


A  stall  lower  part  of  th%  Llandeih)  or  Bala  rocks  consists  of  a  black 
carbonaceous  slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate 
of  alumina  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthiacite. 
It  has  been  coqjectnred  that  this  carbonaceous  matter  may  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remuns,  for 
the  number  of  Graptolites  included  in  these  slates  was  certainly  very 
great  I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  in  1835-6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptolitic 
shales  of  the  Silurian  system ;  and  ^Ab  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of 
Copenhagen,  that  they  were  fossil  zoophytes  related  to  the  r^«iaria 
■ad  PeimatHia,  genera  of  which  the  living  species  now  inhabit  mud 
and  slimy  sediment     The  moat  eminent  natoraliats  still  hold  to  this 
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a,  b.  DUgmognpsui  (Oraptolita)  Mmr" 

chiMonU,  Beck. 

Uaodeilo  flags.    Wales. 


Swedai. 


Fig  601. 


Fig.  602.  Fig.  GOI. 


^ii>iliii>a 


Diptt^apnufothttm,  D^phgnptm  pWMbi 

Hliloger.  Htfinger.  f^ 

BasMt^s  peregHnu..  Barrande.  «~*^ »  ^•*"-  Shropshire ;  W|d« ;  S«to. 

Scotland ;  Bohemia ;  Saxonj. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  no  graptolites  appear  ii 
jet  to  have  been  found,  but  the  characteristic  sheUs  and  trilobites  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards^  in  Norib 
and  South  Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  shalj  beds,  interstntified 
with  trappean  formations,  sometimes  not  less  in  their  aggregils 
thickness  than  11,000  feet.  Hence  the  total  thickness  of  the  beds 
assigned  to  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  the  Llandeilo  group  of  Murchison, 
is  not  less  than  20,000  feet,  and  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  are  above 
5000  feet  in  addition.  If  these  beds  were  all  exclusively  of  sedi- 
mentary origin  we  might  well  expect,  from  the  analogy  of  other 
parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  to  find  that  they  must  be  referred  pale- 
on  tologically  to  more  than  one  era ;  in  other  words,  that  changes  in 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  as  great  as  those  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  several  such  periods  as  the  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian,  would  be  found  to  have  taken  place  while  the  accumulation 
of  so  enormous  a  pile  of  rocks  was  effected.  But  in  volcanic  archi- 
pelagos, as  in  the  Canaries  for  example,  we  see  the  most  active  of  all 
known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simultaneously  at  work  to 
produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of  time. 
The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of  lava, — the  showering  down 
upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes, — the  sweeping  seaward  of  loose 
sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand,  by 
torrents  descending  steeply  inclined  channels, — the  underminiog 
and  eating  away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the  sweU 
of  a  deep  and  open  ocean, — above  all,  the  injection,  both  above 
and  below  the  sea-level,  of  sheets  of  melted  matter  between  the 
lavas  previously  formed  at  the  surface, — these  operations  may 
combine  to  produce  a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed  matter, 
Ti'ithout  there  \>eiti^  Wma  ^ot  wvj  ^tX^ii^^^  cViaxi^  of  apeciea. 
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Nerexiheless,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of 
itonj  masses  formed  even  under  such  favourable  circumstances* 
for  the  analogy  of  tertiary  volcanic  regions  lends  no  countenance 
to  the  notion  that  sedimentary  and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less 
45,000  feet  thick,  like  those  of  Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and 
the  same  fauna  should  continue  to  people  the  earth.  If,  then,  we 
&Uow  that  25,000  feet  of  matter  may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such 
M  the  Silurian,  from  the  top  of  ''the  Ludlow"  to  the  base  of  ''the 
Uandeilo  "  inclusive,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  next  series 
o{  subjacent  rocks,  the  commencement  of  another  assemblage  of 
species,  or  even  in  part  of  genera,  of  organic  remains.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  Uuideilo 
beds,  the  original  base-line  of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  my  account  of  the 
Bilnrian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  something 
of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than  the 
Silurian. 

It  would  lead  me  into  too  long  a  digression  to  attempt  to  follow 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurian  into  Scotland,  the  lake 
country,  Cornwall,  and  other  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  For  an 
iK^unt  of  these  rocks  in  Ireland,  the  reader  is  referred  to  CoL  Port- 
lock's  Report  on  Tyrone,  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Griffith  and 
ftoi  M'Coy,  and  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Government  Survey, 
as  well  as  to  the  sketch  recently  given  by  Sir  R.  L  Murchison. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it 
been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
SwMen,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  scarcely 
equal  to  1000  feet*,  although  the  representatives  both  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting  there,  and 
even  some  beds  of  schist  have  been  comprehended  which,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below  the  Llandeilo  group.  In  Russia  the 
Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are  yet  known,  se^m  to  be  even  of 
smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to 
consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silurian^  or  of  a  limestone 
containing  Pentamerus  oblonguSy  below  which  are  strata  with  fossils 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds  of  England.  The 
lowest  rock  with  organic  remains  yet  discovered  is  "  the  Ungulite  or 
Obolus  grit "  of  St  Petersburg,  probably  coeval  with  the  Llandeilo, 
and  not  exhibiting  any  of  those  peculiar  forms  which  distinguish 
"  the  Lingula  flags  "  of  Wales,  or  the  Bohemian  "  primordial  fauna  " 
of  Barrande. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unidtered 
state,  taking  into  account  their  high  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
brachiopods  consist  of  the  Obolus  or  Ungulite  of  Pander,  and  a 
Siphonotreta  (see  figs.  604,  605.).  As  bearing  on  the  antiquity 
of  this  formation,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  both  genera  have 
recently  been  found  in  our  own  Dudley  limestone. 

*  MiirchisoD*8  Siluria,  p.  321. 
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Skelli  of  the  kmfeU  kmowm  fbM00brMH  JBinb  Ai  BrnMata, 
Ftf.  604.  Fig.  606. 


Sipkonotnta  unguicmlats,  Eichwald. 
From  the  Lowest  Silurian  Mndatone,  **  Obolus 
grUt/*  of  Petersburg. 

a.  outside  of  perforated  valve. 
6.  interior  of  same,  showing  the  termination  of 
the  foramen  within. 


Obolut  ApoUima,  Eichwald. 
From  tne  same  locality. 

m.  tnterlor  of  the  larger  or  ventnlnlff. 
h.  exterior  of  the  tmper  (dorsal)  filvc 
(Davldsoo.) 


Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandj  strata  above  mentioned, 
Professor  Ehrenberg  has  recently  ^1854)  announced  his  discoTerjof 
remains  of  foraniinifera.  These  are  casts  of  the  cells ;  and  amongst 
five  or  six  forms  three  are  considered  bj  him  as  referable  to  existing 
genera  (e.  g.,  Textularia,  Rotalia,  and  GuttuUna). 


SILURIAN   STRATA  OF  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  strata,  where  they  are  bent  and 
highly  inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  where  they  are  netrij 
horizontal  to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  505. 
p.  392.  But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advsnti- 
geouslj  north  of  the  same  line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  NewTork, 
Ohio,  and  other  regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  lakes. 
Here  they  are  found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal  position,  ud 
are  more  rich  in  well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in 
Europe.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  where  the  succession  of  the 
beds  and  their  fossils  have  been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
Government  Surveyors,  the  subdivisions  given  in  the  first  column  of 
the  annexed  list  have  been  adopted. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  Strata  of  New  VorL     {Strata  below 
tfie  Oriskany  Sandstone^  see  Table,  p.  430.) 


New  YoriL  Names. 

1.  Upper  PentAmems  Limestone 

2.  Encrinal  Limestone 

3.  Dclthyris  Shaly  Limestone 

4.  Pent&mcnis  Limestone 

5.  Tentaculite  Limestone 

6.  Onondaga  Salt-group 

7.  Niagara  Group 

8.  Clinton  Group 

9.  Medina  Sandstone 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate 

11.  Grey  Sandstone 

12.  Hudson  River  Group. 

13.  Utica  Slate 

14.  Trenton  Limestone 

15.  Black-River  Limestone 
]  6.  Bird*8-Eye  Limestone 

17.  Chazy  Limestone 

18.  Calciferous  Sandstone 

19.  Potsdam  Sandstone 


British  EquivtlenU. 


Upper  Silarian   (or  Ladlow  and 
Wenlock  formations). 


^ 


Middle  Silurian  (or  Caradoc  Sand- 
I     stone). 


'  Lower  Silurian  (or  Uandeilo  beds). 


{CJambrian  ?  (or  Lingnla  flags  and 
beds,  older  than  *'the  Llandeilo'^. 


In  the  second  column  of  the  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 
British  equivalent.    AW  ^^eoiiVAo^s^  European  and  Ainerican» 
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BDch  as  MM.  de  Yerneoily  D.  Sbarpe,  Fro£  Hall,  and  others,  who  have 
entered  upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is  a  marked  general 
correspondence  in  the  snccession  of  fossil  forms,  and  even  species,  as 
we  trace  the  organic  remains  downwards  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  beds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  paraUel  each  minor  subdivision. 
In  r^ard  to  the  three  foUowing  points  there  is  little  difference  of 
opinion. 

Ist  That  the  Niagara  Limestone,  Na  7.,  over  which  the  river  of 
that  name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its 
tinderljing  shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of 
England.  Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America 
And  Europe  are  Cafymene  Blumenbachii,  ffamalonotus  delphinoce- 
pkahu  (fig.  587.),  with  several  other  trilobites ;  RhynchoneUa  fVilsoni, 
and  R,  euneata  ;  Orthis  degantuUtj  Pentamenu  galeatus,  with  many 
more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceras  annulatum^  among  the  cephalopodous 
shells ;  and  Favotites  gothlandicOj  with  other  large  corals. 

2nd.  That  the  Clinton  Group,  Na  8.,  containing  Pentamerus 
chiongui  and  P.  hsviSy  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species 
with  the  beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Middle  Silurian  as  above  defined,  p.  441. 

3rd.  That  the  Hudson  River  Group,  No.  12.,  and  the  Trenton 
Limestone,  No.  14.,  agree  paleontologically  with  the  Llandeilo  fiags, 
containing  in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such 
WiAsaphu${I$otelus)giga9j  Trinucletu  concentricus  (fig.  598.  p.  445.); 
imd  various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  striatukty  OrthtM  hiforata  (or  0.  lynxy, 
O.  poreata  (O.  oeddentalis  of  Hall),  Bellerophan  bilobatuSy  &c.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  mc  from 
these  strata  in  North  America  f ,  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
is  between  30  and  40  per  cent;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt 
liable  to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have 
been  made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide 
geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gas- 
teropods  and  lamellibrancliiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be 
identified  specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefly  consisted, 
are  the  same.  Li  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that 
most  of  the  recent  brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiform  ones)  arc 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geo- 
graphical range  than  shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of 
bivalve  mollusca  of  this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  j^eriod 
to  be  sometimes  styled  ''  the  age  of  brachiopods.'* 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15, 16, 17,  and  18.,  below  the  Trenton 
Limestone  have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Vemeuil  as  Lower 
Silurian,  because  they  contain  certain  species,  such  as  Asaphns 
{Isotehts)  gigcLSy  lUtsnus  crassicaudcty  and  Orthoceras  bilineatum,  in 
common  with  the  overlying  Trenton  Limestone.:^    But,  according  to 

•  See  Murehison'a  Siluria,  p.  414.  %  Soc   Geol  France,  Bulletin, 

t  Qaart  GeoL  Journ.,  yoL  iv.  vol  iv.  p.  651.  1847. 
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Prof.  Hall,  the  lUanvu  was  erroneoaslf  identified,  an  error  to  whid 
he  coBfeaaea  that  he  himBelf  contributed ;  and  on  the  whole  thca 
lower  beds  contain,  he  Chinks,  a  very  disUnct  set  of  Bperies,  onlj 
three  or  fonr  of  them  out  of  eighty-three  pawing  apward^  into  the 
incumbent  foimations.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Black  River  Limestone,  'So.  15^  contiiai 
certain  fonns  of  OrlAocerat  of  enormoas  sice  (some  o(  them  8  tc 
9  feet  long!),  of  the  subgenera  Ormoeera*  and  Endocerat,  teaoBt 
to  represent  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Orthoceras  limestone  of  Swedo. 
Moreover,  the  general  facies  of  the  fauna  of  all  these  bed*  u 
essentially  similar.  Another  ground  for  extending  onr  cumpariioii 
of  the  IJandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  the  calciferooi 
sandstone  is  dorived  From  the  researches  of  Mr.  IJogan  in  Cuisdi^ 
and  the  study  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fossils  collected  by  the  Cm- 
dian  Surveyor  near  the  S.  K  end  of  the  Ottawa  River,  where  one 
mass  of  limestone  incloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  froD 
the  Calcifcroua  Sandstone  (No.  18.)  up  to  the  Trenton  LimettsM 
(No.  14.).  Li  this  rock,  the  Atapkua  gigat  and  other  well-kDom 
Trenton  species  are  blended  with  the  Maelurea  (a  left-huded 
Euomphalus,  fig.  606.),  a  genus  chantcteristie  of  the  Chaiy  lime- 


Fi(.«or.  stone,   or    No.  17;    and  MwrehxMonia   gnaH' 

i  (fig.  607.)  is  another  Trenton  Limestone  spedes 

fl  found   in   the   same  Silurian  limestone  of  Cs* 

^B  nsdaj';  while  one  of  the  most  common  fbelli 

JK  in    it  is   the    Saphisloma?  (£uomphaliu)  mii- 

^dK  angulatum,    Hall,    a    species    charactcrigtie   in 

^^P  New  York  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  itseIC 

.w»Tt.^..  gr^m.  iiiit.       Li  Canada,  as  in  the  Sut«  of  New  Tork,  tb« 

^thVTimDn'umiiuiw'  Folsdam    Sandstone  underlies  the   above-men- 

L^T  s?i'u[i^r«k°  '"  ''""^  calcareous  rocks,  but  contains  a  different 

suite  of  fossils,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

In  parts  of  the  globe  still  more  remote  ^m  Europe  the  ^nritn 

strata  have  sho  been  recognized,  as  in  South  America,  Austnlii. 

and  recently  by  Captain  Strachey  in  India.     In  all  these  regions  the 

facies  of  the  fauna,  or  the  types  of  organic  life,  enable  us  to  rewrite 

the  contemporaneous  origin  of  the  rocks  ;  but  the  fossil  species  are 

distinct,   showing    that    the    old   notion   of    a  universal  diffasian 

throughout  the  "  primsval  seas  "  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  ms 
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quite  unfounded,  geograpliical  provinces  having  evidently  existed  in 
the  oldest  as  in  the  most  modem  times.* 

Whether  the  Silurian  rocks  are  of  deep-water  origin,  —  The 
grounds  relied  upon  hj  Professor  £.  Forbes  for  inferring  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70 
fieUihoms  deep,  are  the  following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater 
number  of  conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinibranchiata  (or 
qural  univalves);  thirdly,  the  great  number  of  floaters,  such  as 
BeOerophonj  OrtkoceraSf  &c ;  fourthly,  the  abundance  of  orthidiform 
brachiopoda ;  fifthly,  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  18  doubtless  true  that  some  living  TerebratukBy  on  the  coast  of 
Australia^  inhabit  shallow  water ;  but  aU  the  known  species,  allied 
in  form  to  the  extinct  OrthiSy  inhabit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Forbes,  in  advocating  these  views, 
was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  shores,  bounding  the  Silurian  sea 
in  Shropshire^  and  of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early 
date  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent 
with  his  theory ;  for  he  has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the 
coast  of  Lycia,  deep  sea  strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  the  vicinity  of  high  and  steep  land. 

E[ad  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian 
river,  we  should  doubtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow-water, 
brackish-water,  and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of 
the  period  under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such 
deltas  in  the  Silurian  world,  would  be  almost  as  gratuitous  an 
hypothesis^  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
to  indulge  in  a  similar  generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition 
of  the  globe. 

CAMBRIAN  GROUP. 

Upper  Cambrian,  —  We  have  next  to  consider  the  fossiliferous 
strata  that  occupy  a  lower  position  than  the  '^Llandeilo  beds," 
which  last  form,  as  we  have  seen,  tlte  Lower  division  of  the  great 
Silurian  series,  as  originally  defined  by  Sir  R  Murchison.  In 
the  Appendix  to  his  important  work  before  cited  f,  Sir  Roderick 
has  given,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Salter,  a  list  of  no  less  than 
96  species  of  fossils  (of  which  specimens  have  been  examined 
either  by  himself  or  Prof.  McCoy),  all  common  to  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found 
either  in  the  Ludlow  or  Wenlock  bods,  are  aliso  met  with  in  the 
Llandeilo  formation.  The  range  upwards  of  so  many  species  from 
the  inferior  to  the  superior  group  shows  that,  independently  of 
the  link  supplied  by  the  Caradoc  or  Middle  Silurian,  there  is  such 
a  connection  between  the  two  principal  divisions,  as  makes  it 
natural  to  assign  the  whole  to  one  great  period.  To  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  give  a  new  name  to  the  Llandeilo  beds,  or  to  call  them 
Cambrian^  as  has  been  recently  proposed  by  some  geologists,  would 

*  £.  Forbes,  Annir.  Addrew,  1S54.        f  Siloria,  p.  485. 
Qnmrt.  Jonnu  GeoL  See.,  toL  z.  p.  38. 
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be  to  fl€t  in  Yiolation  of  the  ordintzy  mks  of  clMrificitioa,  ol 
would  create  much  confusion,  hy  disturbing  a  nomendatiire  long  tf^ 
ceived  and  originallj  established  on  well-defined  paleontdogiciJ  diH 
In  Shropshire,  the  classical  region,  where  the  type  of  tibe  Silaria 
group  was  first  made  out  by  Murchison,  the  formatioiis  nibiaeeBt  H 
the  Iflandeilo'  consisted  of  quartzose  rocks,  sterile  of  fiiBBls,  or 
yielding  little  more  than  some  obscure  facoids.  In  North  Wik^ 
Professor  Sedgwick  found  below  the  Bala  Limestone,  long  liiM 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  fiag8»  a  vast  thickiw 
of  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks,  the  lithological  characten  aad 
physical  features  of  which  he  studied  assiduously  for  years,  dividiBg 
them  into  well-marked  formations,  to  which  he  affixed  nanei 
Ck)llectively  they  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the  rocka  calkd  hf 
him  "  Cambrian.'*  They  were  devoid  of  limestone ;  bnt  in  a  gnip 
of  micaceous  sandstones  Mr.  £.  Davis  discovered  in  1846  the  Xflh 
gula  named  after  him,  and  from  which  the  name  of  **  Lingnla  fiagi* 
has  since  been  derived.  In  these  flags,  about  1500  or  2000  feet  ii 
thickness,  several  other  fossils  were  aflterwards  found,  of  difeeot 
species  from  those  in  the  Llandeilo  beds.  Amongst  them,  trilolitei^ 
Agnostus  and  Conocephalus  (for  genus,  see  fig.  614.)^  and  some  nn 
Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa,  still  unpublished  by  our  GoTernne&t 
surveyors,  have  been  detected,  and  in  the  inferior  black  sUtes  of 
North  Wales  a  trilobite  called  Paradoxides  (for  genus,  see  fig.  613.)^ 
a  form  still  more  characteristic  of  this  era,  together  with  another  of 
the  genus  Olentu  (fig.  610.),  and  a  phjllopod  crustacean  (fig.  606.1 

PossOs  c/the"  Ltngula  Flagt**  or  Unoett  Fois8(flnroms  Radks  qfSrilain. 
Fig.  608.  Fig.  609.  Fig.  610. 


Uymenoearis  vermteauda, 
Salter. 


LingtUa  DarisH,  ITCoj. 

a.  I  n»taral  aixe. 

b.  dif torted  by  clfftrage. 


A  Phyllopcxl  Crustaceu). 
I  nat.  site. 

**  UnguU  Flagt"  of  Dolgelly,  and  Ffntlniog ;  N.  Walet. 


Oleums  mlerm, 
Salter. 

I  nat.  siM>. 


I  have  before  observed,  that  between  the  Bala  Limestone  and  the 
Lingula  Flags  there  is  a  thicknceis  of  11,000  feet  of  strata,  in  which 
Graptolites  and  certain  species  of  Asaphus,  Calymene,  and  Ogyp/^ 
occur.  Thcso  may  be  referred  at  present  to  the  Silurian  series,  bat 
the  exact  limits  between  them  and  the  Lingula  Flags  cannot  yet  be 
assigned. 

We  might  have  anticipated,  as  already  remarked,  p.  446.,  that, 
whenever  a  fossil  Fauna  was  discovered  in  the  Cambrian  strata,  it 
would  be  found  to  consist  of  distinct  species,  and  even,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  distinct  genera ;  for,  although  geological  periods  are  of 
very  unequal  value  in  regard  to  the  lapse  of  time  (see  p.  104.X  uid 
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•nr  UnM  of  Mpantion  maj  often  be  somewhat  arbitrfu?,  ^et  in  no 
part  of  tlie  world  have  we  hitherto  examined  a  sncceuion  of  rocks 
kaving  M  great  a  thicknese  aa  45,000  feet,  even  where  they  are  made 
19  in  part  of  volcanic  materials,  which  have  been  referred  to  one 
pviod  as  being  characteriKed  bj  one  and  the  same  fauna. 

The  first  fbrniatiim  mentioned  bj  Prof.  Sedgwick,  beneath  the  Bala 
limeatone  (and  its  associated  beds  of  sandstone)  in  K.  Wales,  are 
oertain  beds,  7000  feet  thick,  called  the  Arenig  slates  and  porphTiy. 
TTader  them  he  finds  the  Tremadoc  Slates,  1000  feet  thick,  and  next 
flifi  Lingnla  Flags,  already  described,  1500  feet  or  more,  which,  in 
•cecodancd  with  views  first  put  forward  by  Mr.  Salter,  I  have 
nferred  provisionally  to  an  Upper  Cambrian  group. 

ZiOtoer  Catmbrian.  —  TotheLinguIs  Flags  last  enumerated,  another 
nries,  called  by  Prof.  Sedgwick  the  Bangor  Group,  succeeds  in  the 
descending  order,  comprising,  1st,  the  Hurtech  Grits,  500  feet  thick, 
and  next  the  Llanberis  Slates,  1000  feet  These  formations  have 
as  yet  proved  barren  of  organic  remains  in  N.  Wales ;  but  in  Ireland, 
immediately  opposite  Anglesea  and  CacmHrvon,  rocks  of  the  same 
mineral  character  as  the  Bangor  Group,  and  occupying  precisely  the 
nme  place  in  the  geological  series,  have  afforded  two  species  of 
loophytes,  to  which  I^fessor  Forbes  has  given  the  name  of  Oldhamia 
(figs.  61 1  and  612.).     The  position  of  these  rocks  has  been  decided 


Wlcklow.  Icclud. 

by  the  Government  Surveyors,  and  confirmed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
so  that  here  we  behold  the  relics  of  the  most  ancient  organic  bodies 
yet  known.  We  are  of  course  unable  at  present  to  dt^termine 
whether  they  belMig  to  the  some  fauna  as  the  fossils  of  the  "Lin- 
gnla Flags,"  or  to  an  older  one.  The  beds  containing  them  may 
provisionally  bo  called  Lower  Cambrian,  for  it  will  always  happen 
that  our  inquiries  will  terminate  downwards  in  rocks  afibrding  very 
imperfect  materials  for  classification.  This  will  continue  to  be  the 
case,  however  many  steps  we  may  make  in  future  ia  penetrating 
into  the  remoter  annals  of  the  past 
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Bohmua. — U.  Garrftnde,  in  his  admirable  monognph  on  tbe  F>> 
leozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia,  has  laid  mnch  stress  on  the  distinctntti 
and  isolation  of  what  lie  calls  the  "Frotocoic  Bcbists,"  which  sttdn 
a  thickness  of  1200  feet,  and  lie  at  the  base  of  the  whole  SilnnM 
group,  OS  defined  hy  him.  These  schists  hare  no  limestone  asaodited 
with  them,  and  are  regnrded  hj  U.  Barrande  u  contemporaneous 
with  the  "  Lingula  Fl^g "  of  N.  Wales.  So  br  as  he  hss  jet 
carried  his  researches,  this  "  primordial  fanna,"  aa  he  designates  i^ 
bos  yielded  scarcelj  any  other  fossils  than  Trilobites,  the  other 
animal  remains  consisting  of  a  Pteropod,  some  Cystideas,  and  an 
OrlhU,  all  of  new  and  peculiar  species.  Of  the  Trilobites,  eren  the 
genera,  with  the  exception  of  one  {Agtuuttu,  figs.  615  and  616.),  an 
peculiar.  These  genera  are  Paradoxidet  (see  fig.  613),  of  which 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  species,  Conoetphahu  (fig.  614.),  £fljp- 

■a  FauegtTtm  Beit  M  Jtwtn.w  "  Pr^-r'tf  frni "  tf  ITtriM* 


Agnotlut  fHft)ff r.  Barrkb-  Jgmttbu  Ktf,  Birr. 

Kit.  Ill*  ADd  nifolfltd.  N«t.  ilu.  Sknj. 

toeephaliu,  Sao  {fig.  617.),  ArunuBiu, 
and  ffi/drocephalut.  They  have  ill  a 
facias  of  their  own,  dependent  on  tlie 
multiplication  of  their  thoracic  seg- 
nts,  and  the  diminution  of  thdr 
caudal  shield  or  pygidium. 
All  the  Bohemian  species  differ  u 
ivioui  yet  from  any  found  in  England,  which 
Th.  in^riioM'bmMib  iniii'uw  th*  """J  ^  Owing  Chiefly  to  the  very  smsll 
no"iMm«iiu'm''»'i>ibk"*i"iiI^mMlj!  luiit'er  as  yet  known  in  Great  Britain ; 
morphoiii  progrturi.  (,  (.  th*  bodj  Qf  jt  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  infla- 
tiie  >uf<  tf  Die  »!••  ■■»  iiiimduc-d.  gnce  oi  geottraphical  causes     It  fvasa 

iHii  th?  belli  Hiurrt  Hit  not  emu-  ,    ,  „  ,  .         . 

,  nevertheless  to  confirm  the  view  here 
taken,  of  the  "  primordial  eone  "  being 
characterized  by  fossils  distinguishable  from  the  Llandeilo,  or 
Lower  Silurian  group ;  because  the  other  and  higher  Silurian  for- 
mations uf  BarranAe  b&\e  eanb  oC  them  many  species  in  common 
with  the  attcceB8weBxii\i^fi»'iT»<i^ft>a'*TtfA6iwrwfc. 
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One  of  tbe  so-called  ^  primordial "  Trilobites  of  the  genua  jSioo, 
a  form  not  foand  as  jet  elsewhere  in  the  world,  has  afforded  M.  Bar- 
rmnde  a  fine  illustration  of  the  metamorphosis  of  these  creatures ; 
for  he  has  traced  them  through  no  less  than  twenty  stages  of  their 
development  A  few  of  these  changes  have  been  selected  for  repre- 
sentation in  the  accompauTing  figures,  that  the  reader  may  learn  the 
gradoal  manner  in  which  different  segments  of  the  body  and  the  eyes 
make  their  appearance.  When  we  reflect  on  the  altered  and  crys- 
talline condition  usually  belonging  to  rocks  of  this  age,  and  how 
deroid  of  life  they  are  for  the  most  part  in  North  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  Shropshire,  the  information  respecting  such  minute  details  of 
the  Natural  History  of  these  crustaceans,  as  is  supplied  by  the  Bo- 
hemian strata,  may  weU  excite  our  astonishment,  and  may  reasonably 
lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one  day  gain  an  insight 
into  the  condition  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  at  eras  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  parts  of  the  globe  which  have 
been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and  Bohemia 
are  insignificant  spots,  and  we  are  every  day  discovering  new  areas, 
especially  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  beds  as  old  as  the 
*^  primordial  schists,"  or  older,  may  be  studied. 

Sweden  and  Norway, — The  Lingula  Flags  of  North  Wfdes,  and 
the  ^'  primordial  schists"  of  Bohemia,  are  represented  in  Sweden  by 
strata,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been  described  by  an  able  naturalist, 
11  Angelin,  in  his  ^  Palseontologica  Suecica  (1852-4)."  The  *^alum 
schists,"  as  they  are  called  in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone, 
contain  trilobites  belonging  to  the  genera  Paradoxides,  Olentts, 
AgnostuSj  and  others,  some  of  which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like 
the  genus  last  mentioned,  without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  seg- 
ments scarcely  developed,  and  others  again  have  the  number  of  seg- 
ments excessively  multiplied,  as  in  Paradoxides.  These  peculiarities 
agree  with  the  characters  of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper 
Cambrian  strata,  before  mentioned. 

United  Stales  and  Canada, — In  the  table,  at  p.  448.,  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone, 
which  has  long  been  known  as  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  I  have  seen  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence  in  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where,  as  at  Keesville,  it  is  a  white  quartzose  fine-grained  grit, 
almost  passing  into  quartzite.  It  is  divided  into  horizontal  ripple- 
marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  the  Lingula  flags  of  Britain,  and 
replete  with  a  small  round-shaped  Lingula  in  such  numbers  as  to 
divide  the  rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  manner  as  do  the 
scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  This  formation,  as  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Canada ;  the  lower  portion 
consisting  of  a  conglomerate  with  quartz  pebbles;  the  upper  part  of 
sandstone  containing  fucoids,  and  perforated  by  small  vertical  holes, 
which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have  been 
made  by  annelids  {ScoUthiu  linearis). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Beauhamois  and  else- 
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where,  manj  fossil  footprints  have  been  observed  on  tbe  snrfiice  of 
its  rippled  layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  by  Hr. 
Abraham,  of  Montreal,  in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  s 
tortoise ;  but  Mr.  Logan  has  since  brought  some  of  the  slabs  to 
London,  together  with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs,  enabling  Pro- 
fessor Owen  to  correct  the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  thit 
they  were  not  due  to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  yertebnie 
creature.  The  Hunterian  Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  thej 
are  the  trails  of  more  than  one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probiUy 
allied  to  the  King  Crab,  or  Limulus.  Between  the  two  rows  of 
foot- tracks  runs  an  impressed  median  line  or  channel,  supposed  hj 
the  Professor  to  have  been  made  by  a  caudal  appendage  rather  Hum 
by  a  prominent  part  of  the  trunk.  Some  individuals  appear  to  have 
had  three,  and  others  five  pairs,  of  limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The 
width  of  the  tracks  between  the  outermost  impressions  varies  firam  3^ 
to  5^  inches,  which  would  imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  any  organic  body  yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  an- 
tiquity. Their  size  alone  is  therefore  important,  as  warning  us  of  the 
danger  of  drawing  any  inference,  from  mere  negative  evidenee, 
as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  fauna  of  the  earlier  seas. 

Mr.  Logan  informs  us*,  that  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  and  the 
Potsdam  Sandstone  in  Canada  rest  unconformably  on  a  still  older 
series  of  aqueous  rocks,  which,  as  he  says,  may  be  Cambrian  (Lower 
Cambrian,  or,  perhaps,  still  older  ?),  and  which  include  conglomentei 
and  ))cds  of  limestone.  Li  both  of  these,  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime 
arc  frequently  observed.  That  these  contorted  rocks  are  of  aqueous 
origin,  ho  infers  from  the  presence  of  quartz  pebbles  in  the  conglo- 
merates. Together  with  the  associated  igneous  masses,  this  ancient 
series  attains  a  thickness  of  at  least  10,000  feet,  in  the  Lake  Huron 
district,  and  includes  the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  that  part  of  Canada 
Below  these  again  lies  gneiss,  with  interstratified  marble,  in  whidi 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime  both  large  and  small  are  not  uncammon. 
This  phosphate,  as  Mr.  Logan  suggests,  may  have  ^  a  possible  con- 
nection  with  life  in  those  ancient  rocks." 

In  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  in  fig.  83.  p.  59.,  the  resder 
may  refer  to  a  section  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  where  the  Devoniin 
strata  lie  unconformably  on  the  highly  inclined  Silurian  schists,  sad 
I  have  cited  the  eloquent  reflections  of  Playfair  when  he  looked,  viA 
his  teacher  Hutton,  "so  far  into  the  abyss  of  time."  But  in  the  lake 
district  of  N.  America,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  forming  the  upper  or 
horizontal  series,  is  older  than  even  the  inclined  strata  of  St.  Abb*? 
Head  in  Scotland.  In  Canada  again,  we  behold  the  monuments  of 
still  another  period  in  the  remote  distance,  attesting,  as  Plajfair 
exclaimed,  "  how  much  farther  the  reason  may  go  than  the  inugiiia- 
tion  can  venture  to  follow." 

Valley  of  the  Upper  Mississippi. — Mr.  Dale  Owen  has  recently 
published  a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin  (18o2),  of 
the  lowest  sedimentary  rocks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mis»5sippii 

J  •  Q.\uikix,  OftviV.  3Qi\]xrL^  yoL  viii.  p.  210. 
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Ijing  at  Uie  bue  of  tbe  whole  Silurian  series.    Thej  are  many 
,1^  ,^  hundred  feet  thick,  and  for  the  most  part 

eimilarin  character  to  the  Potsdam  Sandstone 
above  described,  but  including  in  their  upper 
portions  intercalated  bands  of  magnesian 
limestone,  and  in  their  lower  some  argilla- 
ceous beds.  Among  the  shells  of  these  strata 
are  species  of  LiM^b  and  QrMu,  andsevenil 
trilobites  of  the  new  genus  Diktloeepkalua 
(fig.  618.).  These  rocks,  occurring  in  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  seem  destined 
hereafter  to  throw  jireat  light  on  the  state 
of  organic  life  in  the  Cambrian  period.  Six 
beds  containing  trilobites,  separated  \>j  strata 
from  10  to  150  feet  thick,  are  already  e&u- 
umerated. 

Relation  of  SUurian  and  Cambrian 
Fauna*. — That  there  is  a  coDsiderable  coq- 
nection  between  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  faunas,  not- 
withstanding that  nearly  every  species  maybe  dbtinct, seems  evident  i 
but  it  may  not  be  a  closer  one  than  that  existing  between  the  Upper 
Silorian  and  Devonian.  This  I  infer  from  the  following  facts, — that  in 
Bohemia,  where  tbe  Cambrian  or  primordial  fauna  of  Barronde  is  beat 
developed,  it  consists  mainly  of  Trilobites ;  and  of  this  order  more 
tban  two  thirds  of  the  genera  and  all  the  species,  more  than  twenty  in 
number,  are,  with  one  exception  (Agaiutiu  puiformit),  distinct  from 
tbe  Silurian.  But  M.  Barrande  observes  that  out  of  tlurty-Qine 
Silurian  genera  of  Trilobites,  no  loss  than  eleven  pass  upwards  into 
the  Devonian.  If,  therefore,  we  had  only  trilobites  in  the  latter,  its 
generic  relationship  to  the  Silurian  fauna  would  sppear  greater  than 
that  of  the  Silurian  to  the  Cambrian.  And,  though  the  details  of 
the  English  rocks  of  this  ago  are  not  yot  fully  known,  the  6pcci6s  at 
least  appear  all  to  be  distinct.  The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
the  fos^  of  the  Swedish  strata,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  those  of 


A  distinctive  character,  therefore,  is  given  to  the  fauna  of  this 
period,  by  which  we  seem  to  be  carried  one  step  farther  back  into 
the  history  of  organic  life. 


Supposed  Period  of /nuerUbrale  Animals. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a 
bone-bed  occurs  near  Ludlow,  in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abun- 
dant^ and  amongst  them  some  of  a  highly  organised  structure,  referred 
to  the  genus  Onckus.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  tor 
having  first  announced,  in  1840,  tbe  discovery  of  these  ichthyolitcs, 
and  be  then  spoke  of  them  as  "the  moat  ancient  beings  of  their 
class."  In  his  new  and  excellent  work,  entitled  "  Siluria  "  (p.  239.), 
be  reverts  to  tbe  opinion  formerly  expressed  by  him,  and  observes 
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that  the  active  researches  of  the  last  fourteen  years  in  Eniwpe  aad 
America  ''have  failed  to  modify  that  generalizatioQ,"  adding  "the 
Silurian  system,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  representing  a  kog 
early  period,  in  which  no  vertebrated  animals  had  been  called  into 
existence." 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  well  worthy  of  our  attention,  that  m  yet  no 
remains  of  fish  are  on  record  as  coming  from  any  stratum  older  thin 
the  base  of  the  *^  Upper  Ludlow.**  (See  above,  p.  436.)  When  we  re- 
flect on  the  number  of  MoUusks,  £chinodermfl^  Corala,  Trilobitefl^ 
and  other  fossils  already  obtained  from  Silurian  strata  below  "  the 
Ludlow,"  we  may  well  ask,  whether  any  other  set  of  fbsailiferoiu 
formations  were  ever  studied  with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vait 
an  area  without  yielding  some  ichthyolites. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  permitted  to  hesitate  before  we  accept, 
even  on  such  evidence,  so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  ^be^ 
for  ages  after  it  was  habitable  by  all  the  great  classes  of  inverte- 
brata,  remained  wholly  untenanted  by  vetebrate  ftnimftK  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  land- 
shells,  or  freshwater  pulmoniferous  mollusks,  or  terrestrial  eros- 
taceans,  or  plants  (except  fucoids),  in  rocks  below  the  Upper 
Silurian.  Their  absence  may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  ill 
the  deposits  of  that  era  hitherto  examined  to  have  been  formed  in 
sens  far  from  land  or  beyond  the  influence  of  rivers.  Here  nd 
there  indeed  a  shallow-water,  or  even  a  littoral  deposit  may  haTO 
been  met  with,  as  in  North  Wales,  for  example,  and  North  America; 
but,  speaking  generally,  the  Silurian  deposits,  as  at  present  known, 
have  certainly  a  more  pelagic  character  than  any  other  equally  im- 
portant formations. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence^ 
that  the  only  stratum  which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  land- 
plants  19  also  the  only  one  which  has  afibrded  the  bones  of  fish. 
Bone-beds  in  general,  such  as  that  of  the  Lias  near  Bristol,  those  of 
the  Trias  near  Stuttgardt,  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near 
Bristol  and  Armagh,  and  lastly  that  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,**  are 
remarkable  for  containing  teeth  and  bones,  much  rolled  and  im- 
plying transportation  from  a  distance.  The  association  of  the  spores 
of  Lycopodiacese  (see  p.  436.)  with  the  Ludlow  fish-bones  shows  that 
plants  had  been  washed  from  some  dry  land,  then  existing,  and  had 
been  drifted  into  a  common  submarine  receptacle  with  the  bones. 
More  usually,  however,  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  like  the  "  Lower 
Silurian,"  is  devoid  of  plants  and  equally  destitute  of  ichthyolites. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Cephalopoda  were  so  abundant  in  the 
Silurian  j^eriod  that  they  may  have  discharged  the  functions  of  fish ; 
to  which  ^e  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted  in  the  Upper  Silu- 
rian period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in  the  Carbon  iferooi 
and  Liassic  seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  ocean.  We 
may  also  suggest  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
distribution  of  scattered  bones  and  teeth  or  the  skeletons  of  dead 
fish  on  the  floor  of  the  existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right  to  theorize 
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with  confidence  on  the  absence  of  such  relics  over  wide  spaces  at 
ibrmer  eras. 

Thej  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  inform 
us  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the  soil  of 
a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  may  have 
flourished  for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1860,  Prof.  £.  Forbes 
and  Mr.  McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle 
of  Portland  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shet- 
land, recording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic 
bodies  brought  up  by  them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredgings, 
made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore^  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
others  forty  miles  distant  The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  MoUusca,  or  Articulata,  was  very  great, 
and  the  number  of  individuals  enormous ;  but  the  only  instances  of 
vertebrate  animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones  and  two  or  three 
vertebne  of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have 
dredged  the  great  *^Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  grounds  off  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  or  teeth  of 
any  dead  fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the 
mud.  This  is  the  more  singular,  because  there  are  some  areas  where 
recent  fish-bones  occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  **  (see  Index,  "  Vidal ") ; 
two  bone-beds  having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one 
in  the  Irish  sea,  and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the  first 
of  them  two,  and  the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  where 
the  lead  brings  up  everywhere  the  vertebrse  of  fish  from  various 
depths  between  45  to  235  fathoms.  These  may  be  compared  to  the 
Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed ;  and  on, the  fioor  of  the  ocean  of  our  times, 
as  on  that  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces  where 
no  bones  are  imbedded  in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that 
fish  leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places 
where  they  swarm  and  multiply  freely  ;  whereas  currents  may  drift 
their  bones  in  great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living 
fish.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  quite  analogous  to  what 
takes  place  on  the  habitable  land,  where,  instead  of  the  surface 
becoming  encumbered  with  heaps  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  land-reptiles,  all  solid  bony  substances  are  removed  after 
death  by  chemical  processes,  or  by  the  digestive  powers  of  pre- 
daceous  beasts  ;  so  that,  if  at  some  future  period  a  geologist  should 
seek  for  monuments  of  the  former  existence  of  such  creatures,  he 
must  look  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  area  where  they  fiourished. 
He  must  search  for  them  in  spots  which  were  covered  at  the  time 
with  water,  and  to  which  some  bones  or  carcases  may  have  been 
occasionally  carried  by  floods  and  permanently  buried  in  sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  pro^esa  m 
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tracing  back  the  signs  of  Yortebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiqnitj. 
Such  facts  may  be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastilj 
that  the  point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
moment  can  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  date  of  the  first  introdactioa 
of  any  one  class  of  beings  upon  the  earth. 

Dates  of  the  Discovery  of  different  Classes  of  Fossil  Vertdrata; 
showing  the  gradual  Progress  made  in  tracing  them  to  Rockt  ef 
higher  Antiquity, 


Mft^nialift.  < 


Aves. 


Beptilia. 


Pisces. 


Tenr.  FormMtloos.  G«ofr^>hical  LoeaJhiN. 

"  1798.    Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  L  p.  S23.).    Paris    (Gjpsom  of 

Kontnurtre).' 
1818.    Lower  Oolite.  Stooeafield.* 

1847.    Upper  Trias.  Stnttgardt.' 

1782.    Middle  Eocene  (or  B.  I  p  2S3.).    Puis    (Gjpsam  of 

Montinaitre>* 

1839.    Lower  Eocene.  London    (JBhtpptj 

Cl»y).» 

Tfaoringia.' 

Saarbrock^earTrem* 

Elgin.* 

Tfanringia.* 
Glasgow.** 


r  1710.  Permian  (or  Zechstein). 

<  1844.  Carboniferoos. 

tl852.  Upper  Devoniiin. 

1709.  Permian  (or  Kupfer-schiefer). 

1793.  Cnrboniferons  (Mountain  Lime- 
stone). 

1828.  Devonian. 

1840.  Upper  Silurian. 


Caithness." 
Ludlow.** 


*  Cavier  (George).  Bulletin  Soc  Philom.  xx.  Scattered  bones  were  found  io 
the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  but  thej  were  determined  osteologicaUy,  sod 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

*  In  1818,  Cuvier,  visitiug  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mmninilin** 
character  of  a  jaw  fVom  Stoncsfield.     See  also  above,  p.  312. 

■  Plicninger,  Prof.     See  above,  p.  342. 

*  M.  Darcet  discovered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  resisit&9 
from  Montmartre,  afterwards  recognized  y  such  bj  Cuvier  (Ossemens  Foss.,  Ar^  - 
*'  Oi»caax  **). 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  Geol.  Trans.  2nd  Scr.  vol.  vi.  p.  203.,  1839.  The  fossfl  bird  dis- 
covered in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Glaris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  first  refene*^ 
to  the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  maj  ther^" 
fore  be  of  newer  date  than  the  Sheppey  Clay. 

*  The  fossil  monitor  of  Thuringia  (Protorosaurus  Speneri^  V.  Meyer)  was  fignre^^ 
by  Spencr,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.  (Miscel.  Berlin.) 

'  See  above,  p.  401. 

'  See  above,  p.  416. 

^  Memorabilia  Sazonise  Subterr.,  Leipsic,  1709. 

»  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Ure,  1793. 

**  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  2nd  Ser.  voL  ilL  p.  141.,  1828. 

^  Sir  K.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  435. 

Ohs.  The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  omit* 
ted  in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

How  many  living  writers  are  there  who,  before  the  year  1844, 
generalized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  before  the 
Permian  era !  Yet,  in  the  course  of  ten  years,  they  have  lived  to  see 
the  earliest  known  date  of  the  creation  of  reptiles  carried  back  suc- 
cessively, first  to  the  Carboniferous,  and  then  to  the  Upper  Devonitn 
periods.  Before  the  year  1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the 
Falfldotherium  of  the  Paris  gypsum  and  its  associates  were  the  first 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds  that  ever  trod  the  surface  of  this  planet. 
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So  fixed  was  this  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  migority  of  natnraUsts, 

that,  when  at  length  the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  awoke  from  a  slumber 

of  three  or  four  great  periods,  the  apparition  failed  to  make  them 

renounce  their  creed. 

"  Unwilling  I  mj  lip«  nndofle — 
Leaye,  oh,  leaTe  me  to  repose." 

First,  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was  called  in  question ;  and  then 
the  mammalian  character  of  the  relics.  Even  long  after  all  contro- 
versj  was  set  at  rest  on  these  points,  the  real  import  of  the  new 
revelation,  as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development, 
was  far  from  being  duly  appreciated. 

It  is  dear  that  the  first  two  or  three  species,  encountered  in  any 
country  or  in  the  rocks  of  any  epoch,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  type  or 
standard  for  measuring  the  grade  of  organisation  of  any  terrestrial 
fauna,  ancient  or  modem.  Suppose  that  the  two  or  three  oolitic 
species  first  brought  to  light  had  really  been  all  marsupial,  as  was  for 
a  time  erroneously  imagined,  this  would  not  have  borne  out  the 
inference  which  some  attempted  to  deduce  from  it,  namely,  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  the  creation  of  the  placental  tribes.  Or, 
if  when  some  monodelph  were  at  last  actually  recognized  (at  Stones- 
field),  they  happened  to  be  of  diminutive  size,  and  to  belong  to  the 
insectivora,  we  are  not  entitled  to  deduce  from  such  data  that  the 
oolitic  fauna  ranked  low  in  the  general  scale,  as  the  insectivora  may 
do  in  an  existing  finuna.  The  real  significance  of  the  discoveries 
alluded  to  arises  from  the  aid  they  afford  us  in  estimating  the  true 
value  of  negative  evidence,  when  brought  to  bear  on  certain  specu- 
lative questions.  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first 
creation  and  the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  five*  oolitic 
mammalia  now  known  there  were  many  successive  generations ;  and, 
if  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  was  limited  (which  we 
have  no  right  to  assume),  still  there  must  have  been  several  hun- 
dred individuals  in  each  generation,  and  probably,  when  the  species 
reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands.  When,  therefore,  we  en- 
counter for  the  first  time  in  1854  two  or  three  jaws  of  a  Spalacothe- 
rium  in  the  Furbeck  limestone,  after  countless  specimens  of  MoUusca 
and  Crustacea,  and  hundreds  of  insects,  fish,  and  reptiles  had  been 
previously  collected  from  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply  taught  that 
these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  era  in  question,  but  that 
thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the  same  species  peopled 
the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace  of  their  existence 
whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ;  or,  if  they  left 
any  traces,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  persevering  search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in  the 


*  I  had  written  fomr^  bnt  while  this 
sheet  WAS  passing  through  the  press 
(Sept.  26, 1854)  the  discovery  of  another 
Rpedes  of  insectivorous  mammal  from 
Stonesfield  was  announced  to  the  British 
Association  at  Liverpool  by  Hr.  Charles- 
worth,  who  has  given  to  it  the  name  of 


Stareognatkui  ooUHats,  It  is  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  any  of  the  species  pre- 
vionsly  obtained  from  the  same  forma- 
tion. We  have  now,  therefore,  including 
the  recently  found  Spalacotherinm  of 
Furbeck  (see  p.  296.),  five  British  mam- 
malia fhim  the  oolite. 
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above  table  (p.  460.),  are  due  to  British  skill  and  energy,  GrreatBritam 
being  stiU  the  only  country  in  which  mammalia  have  been  fonnd  ii 
Oolitic  rocks ;  the  only  region  where  any  reptiles  have  been  detected 
in  strata  as  old  as  the  Devonian  ;  the  only  one  wherein  the  bones  of 
birds  have  been  traced  back  as  far  as  the  London  Clay.    And,  if 
geology  had  been  cultivated  with  less  zeal  in  our  island,  we  should 
know  nothing  as  yet  of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mam- 
malia of  higher  antiquity  than  the  fauna  of  the  Paris  Gypsum 
(already  cited  as  having  once  laid  claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever 
flourished  on  the  earth) — namely,  first,  that  of  the  Headon  series 
(see  above,  p.  213.) ;  and,  secondly,  one  long  prior  to  it  in  date,  tnd 
antecedent  to  the  London  Clay.*     This  last  has  already  afforded  ns 
indications  of  Quadrumana,  Cheiroptera,  Pachydermata,  and  Ma^ 
supialia  (see  p.  218.).    How  then  can  we  doubt,  if  every  area  on  tbe 
globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  diligence, — if  all  Europe^ 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  were  equaUy  well  known,  that 
every  date  assigned  by  us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  earliest  re- 
corded appearance  of  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals  would  btre 
to  be  altered  ?    Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  tbe 
size  of  England  and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scmtiDj' 
(and  we  are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  even   with  Greit 
Britain),  each  class  of  Yertebrata  would  probably  recede  one  or 
more  steps  farther  back  into  the  abyss  of  time :  fish  might  penetrate 
into  the  Lower  Silurian, — reptiles  into  the  Lower  Devonian,— 
mammalia  into  the  Lower  Trias, — birds  into  the  Chalk  or  Oolite,— 
and,   if  we  turn  to  the  Invertebrata,  Trilobites  and  Cephalopods 
might  descend  into  the  Lower  Cambrian, — and  some  stray  zoophjte, 
like  the  Oldhamioy  into  rocks  now  styled  "  azoic.** 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table, 
it  might  still  be  just  as  easy  as  now  to  found  a  theory  of  progressive 
development  on  the  new  set  of  positive  and  negative  facts  thai 
established ;  for  the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  the  different 
classes  of  fossil  animals  would  probably  continue  the  same  as  now  ;— 
in  other  words,  our  success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  each  class 
to  remote  eras  would  be  greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  next  in 
mammalia,  and  least  in  birds.     That  we  should  meet  with  ichthj- 
olites  more  universally  at  each  era,  and  at  greater  depths  in  the 
series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil  vertebrata,  would  follow  partly 
from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to  do  chiefiy  with  strata  of 
marine  origin,  and  partly,  because  bones  of  fish,  however  partial  and 
capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  are  nevertheless 
more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles  or  mammalia.     Li  like 
manner,  the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  recent  and  Pliocene  strata, 
even  in  those  of  freshwater  origin,  might  load  us  to  anticipate  tbat 
their  remains  would  be  obtained  with  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the 
older  rocks,  as  the  Table  proves  to  be  the  case, — even  in  tertiary 

*  A  bird's  bone  is  recorded  as  haying      (beneath  the  London  clay^bj  Mr.Fr?5t* 
been  lately  found  in  the  Woolwich  beds      wich  ;  GeoL  Qnort.  Joum.  voLx.p.  157. 
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trata»  wherein  we  can  more  readily  find  deposits  formed  in  lakes 
md  estaaries. 

The  only  incongruity  between  the  geological  results,  and  those 
rhich  our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
I  priorij  consists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles^  and  the  com- 
)arative  scarcity  of  mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  aU  the 
lecondary  periods,  not  even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  cre- 
aceous,  there  was  a  greater  development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now 
iritnessed  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  preponderance  of  this 
slass  over  the  mammalia  depended  probably  on  climatal  and  geo- 
graphical conditions,  for  we  can  scarcely  refer  it  to  ''progressive 
levelopment,"  by  which  the  vertebrate  type  was  steadily  improving, 
)r  becoming  more  perfect,  as  Time  roUed  on.  We  cannot  shut  our 
sjes  to  the  positive  proofs  now  obtained  of  the  creation  of  mammalia 
before  the  excess  of  reptiles  had  ceased, — nay,  apparently  before  it 
bad  even  reached  its  maximum. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  simply  express  my  own  conviction  that  we 
He  still  on  the  mere  threshold  of  our  inquiries ;  and  that,  as  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  so  in  the  next  hfdf-century,  we  shaU  be  called  upon 
repeatedly  to  modify  our  first  opinions  respecting  the  range  in  time 
of  the  various  classes  of  fossil  Vertebrata.  It  would  therefore  be 
premature  to  generalize  at  present  on  the  non-existence,  or  even  on 
he  scarcity  of  Vertebrata,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  at  periods 
)f  high  antiquity,  such  as  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian.* 

*  For  obsexrations  on  the  rari^  of  air-breathers  in  the  coal,  see  above,  p.  405. 
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CHAPTER  XXVni, 

YOLCAinC  ROCKS. 

Trap  rockfi  — Name,  whence  derived — Their  igneous  origin  At  iSrst  donfaced— 
Their  general  apiH'arance  and  character  —  Volcanic  cones  and  cialen,  hg* 
fonned  —  Mineral  composition  and  texture  of  Tolcanic  rocks — Variedet  d 
fcls{mr—  HomUende  and  aogite — Iiomorphifm ->  Bocks,  haw  to  be  anufied^ 
Basalt,  trachyte,  greenstone,  porphyry,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  lara,  tnff—A^j^ 
menite — I^terite^  Alptuihetical  list,  and  explanation  of  names  and  synoojiDi^cf 
volcanic  rucks  —  Table  of  the  analyses  of  minerals  most  abnndant  in  thevd- 
canic  and  hy]>ogene  rucks. 

The  aqueous  or  fossiliferous  rocks  having  now  been  describe^  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  maj  be  called  ydcaoiCy  in  tke 
most  extended  sense  of  that  term.     Suppose  a  a  in  the  anaeied 

Fig.  619. 


a.  Hjpogene  fomiiitiont,  MratlBad  and  unttratiflad. 

b.  Aqur<iat  formation!.  c.  Volcuiie  rodu. 

diagram,  to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitie 
and  metamorphic ;  b  b  the  fossiliferous  strata ;  and  c  e  the  voktnie 
rocks.  These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first 
chapter,  breaking  through  a  and  &,  sometimes  overlying  both,  ind 
occasionally  alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  Kcn,  in 
some  instances,  to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  division  of  s. 
or  the  Plutonic  rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  stmctnre 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  alnu^t  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanos.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part  without  stratification,  and  of  a 
peculiar  mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  difiTerent  nsmei^ 
such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  pori>hyTy,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these, 
which  were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  '*trap* 
by  Bergmann,  from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  nime 
since  adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science : 
for  it  was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  grest 
tabular  masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  ter- 
races or  steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to 
be  derived  from  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations 
of  sheets  of  melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land 
or  bottom  of  the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.  For  we  know,  in  the 
case  of  lava  flowing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  htf 
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flow,  and  grown  solid,  very  commonlj  ends  in  a  steep  slope, 

ig.  620.     But,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance  arises 

more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  which 

*  horizontal  masses  of  igneous  rock,  such 

as  &  c,  intercalated  between  aqueous 
strata,  or  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  have,  subsequently  to  their  origin, 
been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by 
denudation.  Such  an  outline,  it  is  true, 
is  not  peculiar  to  trap  rocks ;  great  beds 

appewanceoftrap.        ^f  limcstone,  and  Other  hard  kinds  of 

en  presenting  similar  terraces  and  preeipioes:  but  these 
y  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic 
orm  less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less 
1  structure  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 
gh  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
ormations.     Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 

tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes 
cation  in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes 
L  chains  of  hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently 
seen  as  "dikes"  or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossili- 
Is.  The  rock  is  occasionally  columnar,  the  columns  some- 
omposing  into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to 
•et  in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly 
I  coaling  of  a  rusty  iron  colour,  from  the  oxidation  of  femi- 
uttcr,  so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  hom- 
:cur ;  or,  in  the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a 
ique  coating,  from  the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  fel- 
1  examining  any  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have 
red  disintegration,  we  rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline 
ent  in  one  or  more  of  the  component  minerals.  Sometimes 
re  of  the  mass  is  cellular  or  porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it 
been  full  of  pores  and  cells,  which  have  afterwards  become 
ii  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other  infiltrated  mineral. 
f  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disinte- 

It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina, 
ash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for 
l1i  of  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a 
r  of  calcareous  matter  might  at  first  be  suspected;   but 

the  carbonate  of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of 
ids,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely 
;omposition  of  augite  and  hornblende.  (See  Table,  p.  479.) 
and  Craters, — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic 
as  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has 
ice  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and 
)nstitute  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of  form- 
Many  hundreds  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France, 
icient  provinces  of  Auvergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  where 
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thej  observe,  for  the  most  part^  a  linear  arrangement,  and  fera 
chains  of  hills.  Although  none  of  the  eruptions  have  happened 
within  the  historical  era,  the  streams  of  lava  maj  still  be  traced  dis- 
tinctly descending  from  many  of  the  craters,  and  following  the  lowest 
levels  of  the  existing  valleys.     The  origin  of  the  cone  and  cnte^ 


Fig.  631. 


Fart  of  the  chain  of  extinct  volcano*  called  the  Monta  Dome,  Auvergne.    (Scropfc) 

shaped  hill  is  well  understood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been 
watched  during  volcanic  eruptions.  A  chasm  or  fissure  first  opens 
in  the  earth,  from  which  great  volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  ve 
evolved.  The  explosions  are  so  violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air 
fragments  of  broken  stone,  parts  of  which  arc  shivered  into  minnte 
atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted  stone  or  lava  usually  ascends  through 
the  chimney  or  vent  by  which  the  gases  make  their  escape.  Althongfa 
extremely  heavy,  this  lava  is  forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of 
entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly  steam  or  aqueous  vapour,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  is  made  to  boil  over  the  e^go  of  a  vessel 
when  steam  has  been  generated  at  the  bottom  by  heat  Large 
(luantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up  into  the  air,  where  it  separates 
into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy  texture  by  the  sudden  enlarge- 
ment of  the  included  gases,  and  thus  forms  scoruBy  other  portions 
being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  or  dust  The  showering 
down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round  the  orifice  of  eruption 
gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the  successive  envelopes  of 
sand  and  scorise  form  layers,  dipping  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis. 
In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater y  has  been  kept  open  in 
the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued  passage  upwards  of  steam 
and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  sometimes  flows  over  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and  strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone; 
but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the  cone  on  one  side  (see  ^^.  621.), 
and  often  it  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at 
some  distance  from  its  base.* 

Composition  and  nomenclature. — Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modern  volcanos  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 
manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 

*  For  a  description  and  theory  of  active  volcanos,  see  Principles  of  Grcolugy. 
chaps,  xxiv.  et  seq.  &  xxxii. 
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tfbtaile^  gnenttone^  eUnkftone,  imd  otliers  might  be  added;  while 
tiiOM  fbumded  chiefly  on  pecoliaritieB  of  texture^  are  porphyry, 
amjgdalmd,  ]«r%  Tolcaiiic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  tofl^  scoria,  and 
pomieei  It  may  be  stated  generally^  that  all  these  are  mainly  com- 
poaed  of  two  minerals,  or  fiunilies  of  simple  minerals,  ftUpar  and 
komNende;  bat  the  felspar  preponderates  greatly  even  in  those 
rocks  to  which  the  homblendic  mineral  imparts  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  prerailing  colour. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  spedes.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  firsts  common  felspar 
(often  called  Qrthodase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the 
predominant  aUufi  is  potash  (see  Table^  p.  479^) ;  or,  secondly,  albitc, 
that  is  to  say,  soda-felspar,  where  the  predconinant  alkali  is  soda 
instead  of  potash ;  or,  thirdly,  Oligodase ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador- 
felspar  (Labradorite),  which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues, 
bnt  also  in  its  angle  of  fracture  or  cleavage,  and  its  composition. 
We  abo  read  much  of  two  other  kinds,  called  glassy  febpar  and 
compact  felspar,  which,  however,  cannot  rank  as  varieties  of  equal 
importance^  for  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar  appear  some- 
times in  transparent  or  gkusy  crystals ;  and  as  to  compact  felspar,  it 
IS  a  compoond  of  a  less  definite  nature^  sometimes  containing  largely 
both  soda  and  potash  ;  and  which  might  be  called  a  felspathic  paste, 
being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original  matrix  have 
crystallized.  The  more  recent  analyses  have  shown  that  all  the 
Tazieties  or  species  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda, 
although  in  some  of  them  the  one^  and  in  others  the  other  alkali 
greatly  prevails. 

The  homblentUe  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties ;  first, 
hornblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as 
very  distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Haiiy,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure,  as  shown  by  cleavage^  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hanmier,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  also  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ; 
-which  last^  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  facl^  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
very  rarely  associated  together  in  the  same  rock ;  and  that  when  this 
happened,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  occurs  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallisation  may  have  taken  place  more 
slowly,  while  the  augite  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystals  may 
bare  been  produced  rapidly.    It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  the 
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crystalline  slags  of  furnaces,  augitic  forms  were  frequent,  the  horn- 
blendic  entirely  absent ;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende 
might  be  the  result  of  slow,  and  augite  of  rapid  cooling.  This  view 
was  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  were  able 
to  make  augite  artificially,  but  could  never  succeed  in  forming  horn* 
blende.  Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  t 
porcelain  furnace,  and  found  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assome 
its  preyious  shape,  but  invariably  took  that  of  augite.  The  same 
mineralogist  observed  certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which 
presented  a  hornblende  cleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form 
of  augite. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  maj 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hornblende  or  augite  indifferentlj, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  mass,  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  that  the  variety  conunonly  called  augite,  and 
recognised  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it, 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantities 
of  these  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  UnquestioDEblj 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  netr 
affinity  of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one 
into  the  other,  by  melting  and  recrystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  de- 
monstrate their  absolute  identity.  For  there  is  often  some  portion 
of  the  materials  in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  com- 
bination with  the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes 
carries  with  it  a  considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  fonn 
of  crystal,  the  silex  being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not 
preventing  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to 
it.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more 
of  the  ingredients  in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemic&l 
union  ;  and  after  fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallizes,  the  same 
elements  may  combine  perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a 
new  mineral  may  bo  produced.  Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted 
matter  reconsolidates,  combine  with  some  one  of  the  component 
elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced 
chemists  have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For  the 
reader  will  find  that  crystals  of  a  mineral  determined  to  be  the  same 
by  physical  characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have 
often  been  declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  ele- 
ments. (See  the  table  at  p.  479.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first 
subversive  of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed 
and  constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of 
a  mineral  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly, 
however,  which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy 
into  confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles 
by  the  discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained 
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thmt  the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable, 
Trma  governed  bj  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
isomorphism  (£rom  iffocy  isos^  equal,  ahd  fwpi^ri^  morphcy  form).  Ac- 
cording to  this  law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are 
not  absolutelj  fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingredient 
maj  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingre- 
dient. Thus,  in  augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  bj  portions 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal, 
and  the  angle  of  its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These 
vicarious  substitutions,  however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed 
certain  defined  limits. 

Pyroxene^  a  name  of  Hauy's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descrip- 
tions of  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a 
general  name,  under  which  Augite,  Diailage,  and  Hypersthene  may 
be  united,  for  these  three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral 
species,  having  the  same  chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphibole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Horn- 
blende and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in 
the  progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological 
student  must  endeavour  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  characters  of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple 
minerals  of  which  rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz, 
mica,  hornblende,  and  carbonate  of  Hme.  This  knowledge  cannot 
be  acquired  from  books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the 
aid  of  a  teacher.  It  is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appear- 
ance of  rocks  under  the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from 
quartz  is  the  most  important  step  to  be  first  aimed  at  In  general 
we  may  know  the  felspar  because  it  can  be  scratehed  with  the  point 
of  a  knife,  whereas  the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives 
no  impression.  But  when  these  two  minerals  occur  in  a  granular 
and  uncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be  discouraged 
if^  after  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  in  crystals,  it  is  easily  recognized  by 
its  cleavage ;  but  when  in  grains  the  blow-pipe  must  be  used,  for 
the  edges  of  the  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  fiame,  whereas  those 
of  quartz  are  infusible.  If  the  geologist  is  desirous  of  detecting  the 
varieties  of  felspar  above  enumerated,  or  distinguishing  hornblende 
from  augite,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  use  the  reflecting  gonio- 
meter as  a  test  of  the  angle  of  cleavage,  and  shape  of  the  crystal. 
The  use  of  this  instrument  will  not  be  found  difficult 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  ex- 
tremely different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  vol- 
canic rocks  in  which  either  of  these  minerals  play  a  conspicuous  part 
are  easily  recognizable.  But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  elements 
in  very  different  proportions,  the  mass  being  sometimes  exclusively 
composed  of  felspar,  and  at  other  times  largely  of  augite.  Between 
the  two  extremes  there  is  almost  every  intermediate  gradation ;  yet 
certain  compounds  prevail  so  extensively  in  nature,  and  preserve  so 
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much  uniformity  of  aspect  and  composition,  that  it  is  useful  ii 
geology  to  regard  them  as  distinct  rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to 
them,  such  as  basalt,  greenstone,  trachjrte,  and  others  presently  to 
be  mentioned. 

Basalt,  —  As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conspicoooi 
ingredient,  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.  Although  we  are  more 
familiar  with  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  trqt,  it 
is  difficult  to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  compre- 
hensively,  and  sometimes  so  vaguely.  It  has  been  generally  implied 
to  any  trap  rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-grey  colour,  having  i 
uniform  and  compact  texture.  Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  felspar,  augite,  and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  la 
olive-green  colour,  called  olivine,  is  often  superadded,  in  distinct 
grains  or  nodular  masses.  The  iron  is  usually  magnetic,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  another  metal,  titanium.  The  term  ^'Dolerite*b 
now  much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is  of  the  variety  called 
Labradorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Basalt,  according  to  Jh.  Du- 
beny,  in  its  more  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  *'  an  intinuite  mixtsn 
of  augite  with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  water 
being  in  all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  bkm- 
pipe,  to  which  they  owe  their  appellation.*  Of  late  years  the 
analyses  of  M.  Delesse  and  other  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown 
that  the  opinion  once  entertained,  that  augite  was  the  prevailing 
mineral  in  basalt,  or  even  in  the  most  augitic  trap  rocks^  must  be 
abandoned.  Although  its  presence  gives  to  the^e  rocks  their  dis- 
tinctive character  as  contrasted  with  trachytes,  still  the  principal 
element  in  their  composition  is  felspar. 

Augite  rock  has,  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made 
up  principally  or  wholly  of  augite  f,  and  in  some  veinstones,  says 
Delesse,  such  a  rock  may  be  found ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar 
than  in  augite.  Amphibolite,  in  like  manner,  or  Homblen4e  ro^ 
is  a  trap  of  the  basaltic  family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende, 
nnd  in  which  tliis  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  predominate;  bat 
Delesse  finds,  by  analysis,  that  the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the 
base  being  felspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great; 
and  as  this  mineral  differs  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition 
from  serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.),  containing  even  a 
larger  proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested 
with  much  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into 
serpentine. 

Trachyte,  —  This  name,  derived  from  rpaxvc,  rough,  has  been 
given  to  the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  wluch  have  a  coarse, 
cellular  paste,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has 
commonly  been  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according 
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o  M.  Ddesse  it  is  variable  in  composition,  its  prevailing  alkali  being 
ioda.  Througb  the  base  are  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar, 
nica,  and  sometimes  quartz  and  hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte, 
properly  so  called,  there  is  no  quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which 
)ccur  in  trachyte  are  trisilicates,  or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to 
Jie  alumina  in  the  proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one.* 

TrcLchytic  Porphyry^  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  com- 
position of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augitc 
>r  titaniferous  iron.  Andesite  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to 
i  trachyte  of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin, 
together  with  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  dissemi- 
nated through  a  dark-coloured  base. 

CUnkstonej  or  PhanoUte, — Among  the  felspathic  products  of  vol-. 
canic  action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination, 
irhich  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings 
when  struck  with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name;  is  compact,  and 
osually  of  a  greyish  blue  or  brownish  colour ;  is  variable  in  compo- 
dtion,  but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases, 
according  to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  When  it  contains 
disseminated  crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  Clinkstone  porphyry. 

Crreenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures, 
whether  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The 
term  diorite  has  been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende 
and  felspar.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the 
chief  cause  of  the  green  colour,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green 
hornblende  nor  augite,  but  a  green  siliceous  base,  very  variable  and 
indefinite  in  its  composition.  The  dark  colour,  however,  of  diorite  is 
usually  derived  from  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende. 

The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently 
of  the  frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate their  composition  *in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  component  minerals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolerite, 
which  contains  53  per  cent,  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86 ; 
whereas  trachyte,  which  has  6Q  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
only  2'68 ;  trachytic  porphyry,  containing  69  per  cent  of  silica,  a 
sp.  gr.  of  only  2*58.  If  we  then  take  a  rock  of  intermediate  compo- 
sition, such  as  that  prevailing  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  which  Abich 
calls  Trachyte-dolerite,  its  proportion  of  silica  being  intermediate, 
or  58  per  cent,  it  weighs  2*78,  or  more  than  trachyte,  and  less  than 
basaltf  The  basalts  are  generally  dark  in  colour,  sometimes  almost 
black,  whereas  the  trachytes  are  grey,  and  even  occasionally  white. 
As  compared  with  the  granitic  rocks,  basalts  and  trachytes  contain 
both  of  them  more  soda  in  their  composition,  the  potash-felspars 

♦  Dr.  Danbeny  on  Volcanos,  2d  cd.  pp.  14, 15,  t  ^^^ 
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being  generally  abundant  in  tbe  granites.  The  Tolcaiue  n^ 
moreover,  whether  basaltic  or  trachTtic,  cootain  leas  «ilics  dm  im 
granites,  in  which  last  the  excess  of  silica  haa  gone  to  fonn  qoirli 
Thia  mineral,  lo  conspicuous  in  gnntte,  ia  nsnallj  wantii^  in  ik 
Totcanic  forniations,  and  never  predominateB  in  tbem. 

The  fusibility  of  the  igneous  rocks  generally  exceeda  that  of  otbei 
rocks,  for  tbe  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  cammonlj  aboimd  id 
their  composition  serve  aa  a  flux  to  the  large  qoanti^  of  aOie^  iiHA 
would  bo  otherwiw  so  refractory  an  ingredient 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  thoso  igneotu  n^  A« 
characters  of  which  are  founded  on  their  form  rathor  Am  An 

Pbrpkyrif  is  one  of  this  class,  and  very  characterirtie  cf  ttanl- 
canic  formations.  When  distinct  crystals  of  one  or  more  nunvili  vt 
scattered  through  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  ia  teniui 
a  porjiliyry  («■«  tig.  622.).  Thus  trachyte  is  porphyritic;  for  is  it, 
as  in  many  moilcrn  lavas,  there  are  crystals  of  felspar ;  bnt  in  eoM 
porphyries  the  crystals  arc  of  augito,  olivine,  or  other  miacnli 
If  the  base  bo  griiinstone,  bault,  or  pitchstone,  the  lock  nuybe 
dcnominHtcd  greenstone-porphyry,  pitchstone-porphyry,  and  n 
forth.  The  old  classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  pf 
phyry  of  Egypt,  or  the  weD  knon 
"  Rosso  antico."  It  conmsl«,  Boeordiig 
to  Delesse,  of  a  red  felapathic  bueii 
which  are  disseminated  nwe-coloGRd 
crystals  of  the  felspar  called  oligoclue, 
with  some  plates  of  blackish  bom- 
blende  and  grains  of  oxidizc<l  iroD-^rt 
(fur  oligiste).  Red  qwarts^erom  por- 
phyry is  a  much  more  siliceous  roct 
containing  about  70  or  80  per  «ni. 
of  silcx,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  onlj 
62  per  cent 

Amygdaloid.  —  This  is  also  ano- 
ther form  of  Igneous  rock,  admiltiog 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agitft 
calcedony,  Citleareous  spar,  or  zeoHte,  are  scattered  through  a  based' 
wacke,  biualt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name 
from  tlio  Greek  word  amygdala,  nn  almond.  The  origin  of  this 
structuro  cannot  bo  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  (he  process  of  ilf 
formation  in  modern  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  wee  caused  by 
bubbles  of  steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  <e 
during  consolidation,  these  empty  spaces  are  gradnally  filled  up  br 
matter  separating  from  the  mass,  or  infiltercd  by  water  permeaiin; 
the  rock.  As  these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  tbe 
flow-  of  the  lava  before  it  6nBlly  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities 
liftvo  till"  form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  trap^  ol 
Scotland,  where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  emp^  cells  arc 
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seen  to  have  a  glued  or  vitreona  coatia^,  and  in  this  respect  exactly 
resemble  scoriaceoiu  laraa,  or  the  slags  of  tumaces. 

„.  ,^  The  aonexed  figure  represents  a 

fragment  of  atone  taken  from  the 
upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic 
lava  in  Auvergne.  One  half  is 
sooriaceouB,  the  pores  being  per- 
fectly empty ;  the  other  part  ia 
amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells 
being  mostly  filled  up  with  cbf- 
bonato  of  lime,  forming  vhite  ker- 
ncla. 

Lava. — This  term  has  a  some- 
what vague   signification,  having 
been  applied  to  all  melted  matter 
observed  to  flow  in  streams  from 
OTirudiDtou      volcanic  vents.    When  this  matter 
itpdt     consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the 
"*'"""■■"""'  upper  part  is  usually  scoriacoous, 

Mid  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  descend,  or  in 
proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and  under  greater 
pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lava,  a  small 
portion  of  scoriaceoQS  rock  very  frequently  occura,  formed  by  the 
first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  m^n  cur- 
rent, or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porpbyritic,  but  even  the 
scoriaceouB  part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  havo 
been  derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  tlie  crystals  pre- 
existed, but  were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  tiieir 
nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crat«r,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  aide  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term 
belonga  more  properly  to  that  which  has  flowed  either  in  the  open 
Mr  or  on  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  sesi.  If  the  same  fluid  has  not  reached 
the  surface,  but  has  been  merely  injected  into  fissures  below  ground, 
it  is  called  trap. 

There  ia  every  variety  of  composition  in  lavas  ;  some  are  trachy- 
tic,  as  in  the  Peak  of  Tenerifie ;  a  great  number  are  basaltic,  as  in 
Vesuvius  and  Auvergne ;  others  are  Andesitic,  as  those  of  Chih ; 
some  of  the  most  modem  in  Vesuvius  consist  of  green  augito,  and 
many  of  those  of  Etna  of  augite  and  Labrador-felspar." 

Scoria  and  Pumice  may  next  be  mentioned  as  poirous  rocks,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcanic  heat 
Scoria  are  usually  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  colour,  and  are  the 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  augitic  lavas.  Pumice  is  a  light, 
spongy,  fibrous  substance,  produced  by   the  action  of  gases  oq 

* '  G.  Boie,  Ann.  dca  Minei,  ton.  viil.  p.  32. 
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tracli3rtio  and  other  Iftvas ;  the  relation,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the 
composition  of  lava  is  not  yet  well  understood.  Von  Buch  aajs  thit 
it  never  occurs  where  only  Lahrador-felspar  is  present. 

Volcanic  tuff^  Trap  tuff. — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  scons 
and  pumice,  above-mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same^  produced  bj 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tuffs  which  abound  in  all  regions  of 
active  volcanos,  where  showers  of  these  materiala,  together  with 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  fall  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.    Here  they  often  become  mingled  with 
shells,  and  are  stratified.     Such  tuffs  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beaatifol 
polish.    But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuffs  to  cohere  together.    Be- 
sides the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tufis,  or  nolcame  ffrilt, 
as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the 
angularity  of  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  voieamie  brtcaoL 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term 
tufff  or  tufa,  to  felspathose  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principailj 
of  pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.*  The 
pcpcrinos  thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tu£&  grejor 
white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  sudi  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-coloured  mud,  which  was  poured 
for  weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted 
a  stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable 
powder  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during 
some  modern  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being 
compressed,  as  much  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
with  these  in  mineral  composition. 

Palagonite-tuff, — The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of 
each  vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descrip- 
tions of  Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite- tuffs  as  very  common.  The 
name  Palagonite  was  first  given  by  Professor  Bunsen  to  a  mineral 
occurring  in  the  volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is 
rather  a  mineral  substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous, 
and  lias  never  been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable, 
but  it  may  be  defined  as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide 
of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and  some  alkalL  It  is  of  a  brown  or  black- 
ish-brown colour,  and  its  specific  density,  2*43.  It  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered 
by  Bunsen  as  an  altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on 
volcanic  tuffs. 

*  GeoL  Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sll, 
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Jiffg^omeraie.'-^In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Tolcaiiie  TBnta,  we  fre- 
qnently  obflerre  Mcmnnlations  of  angular  firagmenta  of  rock,  formed 
during  emptiona  by  the  exploBire  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the 
subjacent  stony  fiarmations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  Thej 
then  fidl  in  showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for 
some  distance  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  firagments  consist 
usually  of  different  Tarieties  of  scoriaoeous  and  compact  lavas ;  but 
other  kinds  of  rook,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiliferons  limestones, 
xomy  be  intermixed ;  in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  ex- 
pansive gases  have  forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  ma- 
terials may  be  aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity, 
and  by  the  dope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of 
rain,  which  often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  run- 
ning water,  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  firagments  to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless  where 
ioe  intervenes)  to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  the  formation  then 
becomes  a  conglomerate.  J£  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scoriss 
abound  in  an  agglomerate,  they  do  not  owe  their  rounded  form  to 
attrition. 

The  siae  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ; 
for  they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is-oflten 
60  or  100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification. 
The  term  vokame  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuffis  which 
are  made  up  of  .small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in 
motion,  split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current 
has  ceased  to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the 
general  surface.  Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  structure 
^e  agglomerates  above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the 
materials  will  usually  be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  red,  jaspery,  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  ^  ochre-beds,** 
dividing  the  lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.  These  were 
found  by  Delesse  to  be  trap  impregnated  with  the  red  oxide  of  iron, 
and  in  part  reduced  i»  kaolin.  When  still  more  decomposed  they 
were  found  to  be  clay  coloured  by  red  ochre.  As  two  of  the  lavas 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite^  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  layers  of  laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  cliffs  resulted 
from  atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Is- 
lands streams  of  lava  of  subaerial  origin  are  often  divided  by  red 
bands  of  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  surfaces  of  lava-currents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been 
coloured  red  in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  burnt  into 
a  red  brick  by  the  overflowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands 
are  sometimes  prismatic,  the  snudl  prisms  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  sheets  of  lava.  Red  clay  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by 
the  disintegration  of  lava,  scorias,  or  tuff,  has  often  accumulated  to 
a  great  thickness  in  the  valleys  of  Madeira^  being  washed  into  them 
by  alluvial  action ;  and  some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  ia  India 
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may  have  had  a  similar  origin.  In  India,  howeyer,  especially  in 
the  Deccan,  the  term  *'  laterite  '*  seems  to  have  been  used  too  yagoelj. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trap  and 
lava  which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  suflSciently 
abundant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is 
too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen 
to  prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  hiuL  It  will  be  useful,  however, 
to  subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanation^ 
to  which  I  have  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerab 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 

Explanation  of  the  Names,  Synonyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  cf 

the  more  abundant  Volcanic  Mocks. 

AooLOMEBATE.  A  coarso  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  of 
Tolcanic  vents,  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixture  of 
water-worn  stones.  **  Volcanic  conglomerates  ^  may  be  applied  to  mixtures 
in  which  water-worn  stones  occur. 

Aphanite.    See  Comean. 

AMPmnoLiTE,  or  Hobnblendb  Bock,  which  see. 

Amygdaloid.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  see  p.  473. 

AuoiTE  Rock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  fandly,  composed  of  felspar  and  angite. 
See  p.  470. 

AuGiTic-POBPHYRT.  Crystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  augite,  in  a  green  or 
dark  grej  base.    {Rose,  Ann,  des  Minea,  touL  8.  p.  22.  1835.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite  with  magnetic  iron,  oUrine, 

&c     See  p.  470. 
Basanite.     Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt, 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it. 

Clatstone  and  Clatstone-porphtrt.  An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  usually  of 
a  purplish  colour,  like  an  indurated  clay ;  passes  into  homstone  ;  genenllv' 
contains  scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Clinkstone.  Syn.  Phonolitc,  fissile  Petrosilex,  see  p.  471.;  a  greyish-blue  roek, 
having  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs  ;  hard,  with  clean  fracture,  ringiog 
under  the  hammer;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.     (Leonhard^  Mineralreich,  p.  102.) 

CoBtPACT  Felspar,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex ;  the  rock  so  called 
includes  the  homstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent.  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  tbe 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.  (^M€u:CuUocKs  Classification  of 
Bocks,  p.  481.) 

CoRNEAN  or  Aphanite.  A  compact  homogeneous  rock  without  a  trace  of 
crystallization,  breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts: 
consists  of  homblende,  quartz,  and  felspar  in  intimate  combination.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  comu,  horn,  in  allusion  to  its 
toughness  and  compact  texture. 

Diallage  Rock.  Syru  Euphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.  Compounded 
of  felspar  and  diallage. 

DiORiTE.  A  kind  of  Greenstone,  which  see.  Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 
in  grains.  According  to  Hose,  Ann,  des  Mines,  tonu  8.  pu  4.,  diorite  consi>t$ 
of  albite  and  hornblende,  but  Dclesse  has  shown  that  the  feUpar  may  be 
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OHgodaie  or  lAbradorite.  (ilnn.  dw  Mnes^  1849,  tom.  16.  p.  323.)  Its 
dark  colour  is  due  to  diflaeininated  plates  of  hornblende.  See  above 
p.  471. 

DoLXBiTB.  According  to  Bose  (ibid,  p.  32.),  its  composition  is  Uack  augite  and 
Labrador-fiBlspar ;  according  to  Leonhard  (Minerakeick,  8cc,  p.  77.), 
angite,  Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.    See  above,  p.  470. 

"DonTTE.    An  earthj  Irad^fte,  fonnd  in  the  Paj  de  Dome,  in  Anvergne. 

SuTHOTiDE.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (iZ^,  ibid, 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augito 
or  hornblende  and  Sanssurite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  (Allans  Mine- 
ralogy, pi  158.)  Haidinger  first  obienred  that  in  this  rock  hornblende 
sorronnds  the  erystals  of  diallage. 

FXL8PAB-P0RFHTBT.  Syn,  Hornstone-porphjry ;  a  base  of  felspar,  with  crystals 
of  felspar,  and  crystals  and  grains  of  quartz.    See  also  Uomstone. 

Gabbro,  Me  Diallage  rock. 

Gubehstonie.    Syn,  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  hornblende.    See ahove,  p.  471. 

Gbetbtghb.    (Qranstein  of  Werner.)    Lead-grey  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-fiye  per  cent.  (Scrope, 
»Joum.  of  ScL  Na  42.  p.  221.)    Greystone  layas  are  intermediate  in  com- 
position between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

« 

HoBXBLXNDS  Bocx,  or  Amfhibolitb.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhard,  is 
composed  entirely  of  hornblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a 
conspicuous  part,  constituting  the  **  roches  amphiboliqnes "  of  French 
writers,  may  be  called  hornblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or  less 
felspar  in  their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or  aphanite. 
See  p.  470. 

HoBXSTONE-PORPHTiiT.  A  kind  of  felspar  porphyry  (Leonhard^  loc.  cit\  with  a 
base  of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  differing  from 
compact  febpar  in  being  infasible. 

Htpersthske  Bocx,  a  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  hypcrstbcne 
(Rose,  Ann,  des  Mi^Ms,  tonu  8.  p.  13.),  having  the  structure  of  syenite  or 
granite ;  abundant  among  the  traps  of  Skye.  It  is  extremely  tough,  gray- 
ish, and  g^enish  black.  Some  geologists  consider  it  a  greenstone,  in  which 
hypersthene  replaces  hornblende ;  and  this  opinion,  says  Delcsse,  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  hornblende  usually  occurs  in  hypersthene  rock,  often 
enveloping  the  crystals  of  hypersthene.  The  latter  have  a  pearly  or  metallic- 
pearly  lustre. 

Late&ite.  a  red,  jaspcry,  brick-like  rock,  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron,  or  sometimes  consisting  of  clay  coloured  with  red  ochre. 
See  above,  p.  475. 

Melafhtiul  a  variety  of  black  porphyry  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  a 
small  quantity  of  augite.  Its  black  colour  was  formerly  attributed  to  dis- 
seminated microscopic  crystals  of  augite,  but  M.  Delessc  has  shown  that 
the  paste  is  discoloured  by  hydrochloric  acid,  whereas  this  acid  docs  not 
attack  the  crystals  of  augite,  which  are  seen  to  be  isolated,  and  few  in 
number.  (Ann,  des  Mines,  4th  ser.  torn.  xii.  p.  228.)  Prom  /mAos,  melas, 
black. 

Obsidian.    Vitreous  lava  like  melted  glass,  nearly  allied  to  pitchstone. 
Ophiolite.    a  name  given  by  Al.  Brongniart  to  serpentine. 
Ofhitb.    a  name  given  by  Palassou  to  certain  trap  rocks  of  the  Pyrenees,  very 
variable  in  composition,  usually  composed  of  Labrador-felspar  and  horn- 
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blende,  and  sometimes  angite,  occanonallj  of  a  greoi  oolonr,  and  pasnf 
into  serpentine. 

Palaookite  Tuff.    An  altered  volcanic  tnff  containing  the  substance  teimed 

palagonite.    See  p.  474. 
Feablstone,    a  Tokanic  rock,  haying  the  lustre  of  mother  of  peail ;  usuSif 

having  a  nodular  structure ;  intimately  related  to  obsidian,  but  ]e«  ghusf. 
PEPEBora    A  form  of  volcanic  tuff,  composed  of  basaltic  scoria.    See  p.  474. 
Pbtbosilex.    See  Clinkstone  and  Compact  Felspar, 
PiiOKOLiTE.    Syn.  of  Clinkstone,  which  see. 
PiTCHSTOKE,  or  Retinite  of  the  French.    Yitreons  lava,  less  glasqr  than  obsidisn ; 

a  blackish  green  rock  resembling  glass,  having  a  resinous  lustre  aad  sp- 

pearance  of  pitch  ;  composition  usuallj  of  glassy  fblspar  (arthodase)  with  a 

little  mica,  quartz,  and  hornblende ;  in  Arran  it  forma  a  dike  thutf  6et 

wide,  cutting  through  sandstone. 
Pumice.    A  light,  spongj,  fibrous  form  of  trachyte.    See  pi  47S. 
Pyboxenic-porputbt,  same  as  angitic-porphyiy,  pjroxene  being  Ebaj's  one 

forangite. 

ScoRLfi.     Syn.  volcanic  cinders ;  reddish  brown  er  Uack  porous  fOnn.  of  bm 
See  p.  473. 

Serpentine.  A  greenish  rock  in  which  there  is  much  magnesia.  Its  oonfostin 
always  approaches  very  near  to  the  mineral  called  **  noble  serpentiDe*  («r 
Table  of  Analyses,  p.  479.)«  which  forms  veins  in  this  rocL  Tlw  ninenk 
most  commonly  found  in  Serpentine  are  diallage,  garnet,  chlorite,  onyds- 
lous  iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  diallage  and  garnet  occuiring  in  fS^ 
pentine  are  richer  in  magnesia  than  when  they  are  ciystaUised  la  otba 
rocks.  (^Delesse,  Ann.  des  Mines^  1851,  tom.  xviiL  p.  309.)  Occnn  sone- 
times,  though  rarely,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata ;  is  indiflcresdf 
a  member  of  the  trappean  or  hypogene  series.  Its  absence  from  reoent  fol- 
canic  products  seems  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  mctamorphic 
class;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  cutting  through  aqueous  ibnoi' 
tions,  it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded  greatly  in  olivine. 

TEPiniiNE,  synonjTnous  with  lava.  Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart 
ToADSTONE.  A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wackd,  which  sec 
T&ACUYTE.    Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  felspar,  with  crystals  of  glassy  fdspir> 

See  p.  470. 
Trap  Tdff.     See  p.  474. 
Trass.    A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lake-craters  during  empdau ; 

common  in  the  Eifel,  in  Germany. 
TcFF.     Sjfn,  Trap-tuff,  volcanic  tuff.     See  p.  474. 

Vitreous  Lava.     See  Pitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
Volcanic  Tuff.     See  p.  474. 

"NVacke.     A  soft  and  earthy  variety  of  trap,  having  an  argillaceous  aspect  It 

resembles  indurated  clay,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shining  sneak. 
Whinstone.     a  Scotch  provincial  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rocks. 
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TSAP  DIKES. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

TOLCANIC  BOOKS' 

Tmp  dikei  —  lOTaetimes  project— (omedmei  lure  B«at«i  T«ciiit  hf  dao 
tion — Brajiches  and  Teina  of  tnp  —  Dikes  mora  ciyMalline  In  the  e 
Slrata  altered  at  or  near  the  contact— Obliteration  of  orgRiiic  r 
venion  of  cballc  into  marble  — Trap  inlerpoied  between  M 
globular  Etmccare — Relation  of  trappean  rocki  to  the  p 
canos — Form,  SKtemal  Knicture,  aiid  ori^a  of  w  ~ 


and  Caldcrai — Sandwich  blnniU — Lava  flowing  nndergToand  — 

cones — Javanese  calderai — Conaij  Islands  —  SCnictare  and  origin  of  Ibt  U- 

dcra  of  Palma-'Otder  and  newer  Tolcanic  rocks  in,  nnconfonn^de Aqmm 

conglomerate  in  Palma — Hypothesis  of  uphearai  coniidemi — Blopa  an  «liil 
stony  lavas  may  form — Extent  and  natnre  of  aqneons  erosion  in  T^Twi — Had 
of  St.  Paul  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean— Peak  of  TenerifFe,  and  rninof  olds  ewi' 
Madeira — Its  Tolcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  partlj  of  siiliaw  i»l  wigii— 
Central  axis  of  emptions  —  Varying  dip  of  solid  laras  near  the  axis,  Md  fbtta 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  land-plants  — C«nUal  vallej*  of  Uadtirs  M 
craters,  or  calderw. 

Hatinq  in  the  last  chapter  Bpokcn  of  iho  composition  knd  nunsnl 
cliaractprs  of  volc&nic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  muiin 
and  position  in  which  thoj  occnr  in  the  earth's  cruat,  and  tfaeir 
external  forms.  The  leading  vftrieties  both  of  the  basaltic  ai 
trai-hjtic  rocks,  aa  well  as  of  greenstone  and  the  reat,  are  fomd 
sometimes  in  dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  unstratified  fonnitiaiis. 
Boinctiraes  in  shapeless  masses  protruding  through  or  overijing 
them,  or  in  horizontal  sheets  intercalated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  or  trap  dikes. — Fissures  hare  already  been  spoken  of  •» 
occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  manj  jvd: 
in  width,  and  often  ftlled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  Sioas, 
or  with  sand  and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppoM  i 
quantity  of  melted  stone  to  b« 
driven  or  injected  into  an  open 
rent,  and  there  consolidauJi 
we  have  then  a  tabular  tnii^ 
resembling  a  wall,  and  called 
a  trap  dike.  It  is  nat  un- 
common to  find  such  iJites 
passing  through  strata  of  mIi 
materials,  such  as  tuff,  morix. 
or  shale,  which,  being  mow 
perishable  than  the  trap,  k* 
often  washed  away  bj  <hi' 
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CAM  the  dike  stenda  pronunentl^  out  in  the  face  of  preoipiceB,  or  on 
the  level  surfftce  of  k  country. 

In  the  islands  of  Amn  and  Skje,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
ivhere  sandatAne,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  trarersed  by 
dikes  of  trap,  the  coaverBe  of  the  above  phenomenon  is  seen.  Tho 
dike,  having  decomposed  more  rapidly  than  the  containing  rock,  had 
ODce  more  loft  open  the  original  fisaure,  oft^n  for  a  distance  of  many 
^^  yards    inland    from    the    sea-coast,    as 

represented  in  the  annexed  view  (Sg. 
62d.).  In  these  instances,  the  green- 
stone of  tho  dike  is  usnally  more  tough 
and  hard  than  the  sandstone ;  but  che- 
mical action,  and  chiefly  the  oxidation 
of  the  iron,  has  given  rise  to  the  more 
rapid  decay. 

There  is  yet  another  cas^  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Arran  and  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in 
contact  with  tho  dike,  and  for  a  certain 
distance  from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so 
as  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather 
i  than  the  dike  itself  or  the  sur- 
'  rounding  rocks.  When  this  happens, 
two  parallel  walls  of  indurated  strata 
•re  seen  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  and 
following  the  course  of  the  dikft 

As  fissures  sometimes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into,  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find  trap  dikes  hifurcatini; 
and  ramifying,  and  sometimes  they  are  so  tortuous  as  to  be  called 
„_  ,„,  veins,  though   this  is  more  common  in 

granite  than  in  trap.  The  accompanying 
sketch  (fig.  626.)  by  Dr.  MacCuUoch  re- 
presents part  of  a  sea-cliff  in  Argylesbirc, 
where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  b,  sends 
out  some  veins  which  terminate  down- 
warda.  Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cuts 
through  both  the  limestone,  e,  and  tlie 
trap,  b. 
In  fig.  627.,  a  ground  plan  is  given  of 


a  ramifying  dike  of  greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  througit 
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sandstone  on  the  beach  near  Eildonan  CasUe,  in  Arran.  The 
larger  branch  varies  from  5  to  7  feet  in  width,  which  will  afford  a 
scale  of  measurement  for  the  whole. 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  tnp 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  ooncealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  are  seen  also  in  the  sea  diffs,  pro- 
longed downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in 
part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  628. 


Trap  dividing  and  covering  sandstone  near  Saiahnish  In  Skye;    CMacCoUoch.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  bisaltf 
greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amjgdaloidal 
traps  also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  £v 
the  materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  it 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  msj  be 
showered  into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  uninterruptedly 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinsry 
length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  crys- 
talline or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the 
melted  matter  having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  sides  of  the  fissure  ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the 
matter  of  the  dike  is  kept  longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are 
slowly  formed.  But  I  observed  the  converse  of  the  above  phe- 
nomena in  Tenerifie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa  Crux,  where  a 
dike  is  seen  cutting  through  horizontal  beds  of  scori®  in  the  sea- 
cliff  near  the  Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  vertical  in  its  main 
direction,  slightly  flexuous,  and  about  one  foot  thick.  On  each  aide 
are  walls  of  compact  basalt,  but  in  the  centre  the  rock  is  higUj 
vesicular  for  a  width  of  about  4  inches.  In  this  instance^  the 
fissure  may  have  become  wider  after  the  lava  on  each  side  had 
consolidated,  and  the  additional  melted  matter  poured  into  the 
middle  space*  may  have  cooled  more  rapidly  than  that  at  the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of 
half-vitreous  lava  is  found  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the 
junction  of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  sahlbandy  or  sekage, 
of  serpentine  is  occasionally  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the 
fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  I  examined,  in  company  with 
Professor  Keilhau,  a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which 
is  traced  through  Silurian  strata^  until  at  length,  in  the  promontory 
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of  Neesodden,  it  enters  miea- 
Bchist  Fig.  629.  represents  a 
ground  plan,  where  the  dike 
appears  8  paces  in  width.  In 
the  middle  it  is  highlj  crystal- 
litie  and  granitiform,  of  a  purplish 
colour,  and  containing  a  few 
crystals  of  mica,  and  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  whitish  mica- 
schist,  between  which  and  the 
syenitic  rock  there  is  usually  on 
each  side  a  distinct  black  band, 
18  inches  wide,  of  dark  green- 
stone. When  first  seen,  these 
bands  have  the  appearance  of  two  accompanying  dikes ;  yet  they 
are,  in  fact,  only  the  different  fond  which  tLe  syenitic  materials 
liave  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  mica-schist. 
At  one  point,  a,  one  of  the  sahlbsnds  terminates  for  a  space ;  but 
near  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  b,  having  a  gneiss-like 
Stmcture,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  included  in 
the  midst  of  the  dike.  Bound  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone  is  seen, 
of  dark  basalt,  or  fine-grained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  larger  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  1  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  that  the  fragment,  b,  hss  acted  on  die 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  w^s  of  the  fissure  have  acted  on  a  Isrger 
scale.  The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  with  which  a  graniti- 
form syenite  may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 
The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  b, 
fig.  629.,  included  in  the  midst 
of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from 
some  subjacent  rock  or  the  walls 
of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. A  fine  example  is 
seen  in  another  dike  of  green- 
stone, 10  feet  wide,  in  the 
northern  suburbs  of  Christiania, 
in  Norway,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  is  a  ground  plan. 
The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to 
the  Silurian  series.  In  the 
black  base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss, 
some  white,  others  of  a  light  fiesh-eolour,  some  without  lamination, 
like  granite,  others  with  kminte,  which,  by  their  Tsrioua  and  often 
opposite  directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random 
through  tho  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from 
1  to  about  8  inches  in  diameter. 
Rodu  ailend  by  vokanie  diket. — After  these  remarks  on  tbe  form 
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and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alteratioitt 
which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter 
and  the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

PUiS'Newydd, — A    striking    example,    near    Plas-Newydd,    in 
Anglesea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*     The  dike  is 
134  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar 
and  augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).     Strata  of  shale  and  argilla- 
ceous limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered 
to  a  distance  of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge, 
of  the  dike.    The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradoallj 
more  compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  juncticnL 
Here  it  loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  ioto 
parallel  layers  is  still  discernible.    In  several  places  the  shale  is  coo- 
verted  into  hard  porcellanous  jasper.     In  the  most  hardened  part  of 
the  mass  the  fossil  shells,  principally  Products  are  nearly  oblite^ 
ated ;  yet  even  here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  trMsed. 
The  argillaceous  limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its 
earthy  texture  as  it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  ud 
crystalline.     But  the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  ^>pea^ 
ance  in  the  shale  of  numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  gamet>  which 
are  distinctly  confined  to  those  portions  of  the  rock  afibcted  by  the 
dikc.f     Some  garnets  contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which 
they  may  have  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells  or 
Producti.     The  same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  ana- 
logous circumstances,  in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
where  it  also  occurs  in  shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt} 

Antrim, — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The 
chalk  is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the 
change  sometimes  extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike, 
being  greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  de- 
creasing till  it  becomes  evanescent  "  The  extreme  effect,"  says  Dr* 
Berger,  "  presents  a  dark  brown  crystalline  limestone,  the  crystals 
running  in  flakes  as  large  as  those  of  coarse  primitive  {metanu^rpkk) 
limestone ;  the  next  state  is  saccharine,  then  fine  grained  and  arena- 
ceous ;  a  compact  variety,  having  a  porcellanous  aspect  and  a  bluish- 
grey  colour,  succeeds  :  this,  towards  the  outer  edge,  becomes  yellow- 
ish-white, and  insensibly  graduates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The 
flints  in  the  altered  chalk  usually  assume  a  grey  yellowish  colour.'*^ 
All  traces  of  organic  remains  are  efiaced  in  that  part  of  the  lime- 
stone which  is  most  crystalline. 

The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  631.)  represents  three  basaltic  dike? 
traversing  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  90  feet  The  chalk 
contiguous  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  converted  into  a  finely  granular 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  between  the  outer  dike^ 

*   Cambridge    Transactions,    toL  I        jt  Ibid.  vol.  iL  p.  175. 
p.  402.  §  Dr.  Berger,  GeoL  Trana  Ist  scries, 

f  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  410.  vol.  iiL  p.  172. 
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lod  the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  the  compositiim  and 
solour  of  the  intrusife  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  north-«ast  of  Ireland  lias  converted  a 
tamos  of  red  soadstoue  into  hornstone.  By  another,  the  shale  of  the 
coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  assmning  the  character  of  flinty 
d&te;  and  in  another  place  the  slate-cla;  of  the  lias  has  been 
changed  into  flinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
■mmonites.f 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  their 
combustible  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  coal,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from 
the  trap  are  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 
the  dike  are  like  cinders,  and  liave  all  the  character  of  coke ;  while 
those  close  lo  it  are  converted  into  a  substa&ce  resembling  soot.} 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely 
select  one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling 
Castle  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by 
a  mass  of  greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a 
melted  state.  The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a 
texture  approaching  to  hornstoue  neax  the  junction.  In  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes 
in  contact  with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  tboy  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses 
of  trap  ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a 
mass  of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a 
stratum  of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated 
and  turned  into  quartxite  by  the  action  of  heat§ 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dikes  are  thus  altered 

*  GcoL  Tram,  lat  aerieg,  toL  iiL  {  Sedgirick,  Camb.  Tnuii.  toL  ii. 
p.  310.  and  pUle  la  p.  37. 

t  Ibid.  p.al3.5  and  Playfiur,  JUaat.  g  Sy«.  of  GkoL  voL  L  p.  206. 

of  BntL  liewy,  a  353. 
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in  a  T&riety  of  cascp,  ehsle  being  turned  into  flintj  slftte  or  j 
limeatoDo  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  qnartc,  oral  ok 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  whollj  and  in  pvt 
obliterated,  it  is  hj  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  saow  rh^ 
even  in  the  SHme  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  proxindtjtt 
volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  ineqnalitjrin  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  majoFtti 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  tlieir  temperature,  and  in  thiltf 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prerail  in  diflenst 
lavaa,  or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  frcmit 
The  power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vmj, 
according  to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  vbid 
they  may  have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  qiui- 
tity  of  water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It 
must  happen  in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mind 
in  such  proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  cbemicd 
union,  and  form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases  the  umu  nuj 
be  more  homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted   for  nick 

Wo  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissare  may  be  at 
ply  filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first ;  wbow 
in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  meW 
matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months,  feeding  streams  whkb 
are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  id  the  shape  d 
scorisB  from  some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent;  moreover,  in 
heated  by  hot  vapour  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happoi 
on  the  Banks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  Hii 
and  its  gases  will  act  more  powerfully, 

Intmsion  of  trap  between  strata.  —  In  proof  of  the  mechanitil 
force  which  the  fluid  trap  has  sometimes  exerted  on  the  rocks  inie 
which  it  has  intruded  itself,  I  may  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  where  i 
mass  of  basalt,  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represented  by  "i 
fig.  632.,  is  in  part  wedged  in  between  the  rooks  of  Umcstone^  b,  anJ 


shale,  c,  which  have  been  separated  from  the  great  n 
and  shale,  d,  vrith  which  they  were  united. 

•  Cunh.  Trans,  vol  iu  p.  IBO. 
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The  shale  in  tMa  place  is  indunted ;  Md  the  limeBtone,  wUch  at 
listance  from  tbe  trap  ie  blue,  and  contains  fossil  corals,  is  here 
iverted  into  granular  marble  withont  fossils. 
Uaases  of  trap  are  not  unfrequenUj-  met  with  intercalated  between 
ata,  and  muntaining  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  etratifica- 
a  throughout  large  areas.  Thej  must  in  some  places  have  forced 
lir  waj  laterally  between  the  diviaiona  of  tho  strata,  a  direction  in 
ich  there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancing  fluid,  if 
vertical  rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerful 
Irostatic  pressure  were   caused  bj  gases    propelling   tbe  lava 

Columnar  and  globular  structure.  —  One  of  the  characteristic 
ma  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where 
ge  masses  are  divided  into  regular  prisms,  sometimes  easily  sepa- 
)le,  but  in  other  cases  adhering  firmly  together.  The  columns 
*y  in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve  ;  but  they  have 
st  commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided 
nsversely,  at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vertebral 
umn,  as  in  the  Giants'  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceed- 
;ly  in  respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions 
oe  in  Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long ;  others,  in  Morven,  not 
ceding  an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  9 
t,  and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  leas.'  They  are  usually  straight, 
t  sometimes  curved;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the 
md  of  StaSa.  In  a  horiEontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns 
!  vertical ;  in  a  vertical  dike  they  are  horizontal.  Among  other 
imples  of  the  last-mcndoned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt, 
led  the  Chimney,  in  St.  Helena  (see  fig.  633),  a  pile  of  hexagonal 


sms,  64  feet  high,  evidently  the  rcmainder*of  a  narrow  dike,  t' 
lis  of  rock  which  the  dike  originally  traversed  having  been  i 


*  UscCuL  Sja  of  OeoL  voL  iL  pL  1.^7 
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moved  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea.    In  ^.  634^  a  small  portion  of 
this  dike  is  represented  on  a  leas  rednoed  scale.* 

It  being  assumed  that  colnmnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fldd 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooHmf 
$urfacei.    If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular or  horixontal,  are  curved,  the  columns  onght  to  be  inclined 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exempMct- 
tion  of  this  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Yivaraii^  t 
mountainous  district  in  the  South  of  France,  where^  in  the  midst  d 
a  region  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  sevsnl 
volcanic  cones  of  loose  sand  and  scorise.    From  the  crater  of  one  of 
these  cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  descends  snd 
occupies  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  vaUey,  except  at  those  points  where 
the  river  Volant,  or  the  torrents  which  join  it,  have  cut  away  portioDS 
of  the  solid  lava.    The  accompanying  sketch  (fig.  635.)  represents  the 


Fig.63& 


Lara  of  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  near  Antraigue,  in  the  prorince  of  Ardiche. 

remnant  of  the  lava  at  one  of  the  points  where  a  lateral  torrent  joins 
the  main  valley  of  the  Volant.  It  is  clear  that  the  lava  once  filled 
the  whole  valley  up  to  the  dotted  line  d  a ;  but  the  river  has  gra- 
dually swept  away  all  below  that  line,  while  the  tributary  torrent  has 
laid  open  a  transverse  section ;  by  which  we  perceive,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lava  is  composed,  as  usual  in  this  country,  of  three 
parts :  the  uppermost,  at  a,  being  scoriaceous ;  the  second,  6,  pre- 
senting irregular  prisms;  and  the  third,  c,  with  regular  columns, 
which  are  vertical  on  the  banks  of  the  Volant,  where  they  rest  on  & 
horizontal  base  of  gneiss,  but  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4o^at 
(y,  and  are  horizontal  at  fy  their  position  having  been  every  where 
determined,  according  to  the  law  before  mentioned,  by  the  concave 
form  of  the  original  valley. 

In  the  annexed  figure  (636.)  a  view  is  given  of  some  of  the  in- 
clined and  curved  columns  which  present  themselves  on  the  sides 
of  the  valleys  in  the  hilly  region  north  of  Vicenza,  in  Italy,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  higher  Alps.|  Unlike  those  of  the  Vivarais,  last 
mentioned,  the  basalt  of  this  country  was  evidently  submarine,  and 
the  present  valleys  have  since  been  hollowed  out  by  denudation. 


•  Scale's  Geognosy  of  St  Helena, 
plate  9. 


t  FortiB.   Mem.  sor  I'Hist  KtL  de 
ritalie,  torn,  i  p.  833.  pUte  7. 
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The  colnmiur  strnctare  U  hy  no  mesos 
peculiar  b>  the  tnp  rocks  in  which 
&ugite  abounds;  it  ia  also  observed  in 
clinkstone,  trachjrte,  and  otiier  felspathic 
rocks  of  the  igneous  class,  although  in 
these  it  is  rarelj  exhibited  in  such  re- 
gular polygonal  forms. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  basaltic 

columns  are  often  divided  bj  cross  joints. 

Sometimes  each  segment,  instead  of  an 

augular,  assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  bo 

that  a  pillar  is  made  up  of  a  pile  of 

balls,  usually  flattened,  as  in  the  Cheese- 

''^''"*'  grotto  at  Bertrich -Baden,  in  the  Eifel, 

the  Moeelle  (fig.  637.).     The  basalt  there  is  part  of  a  small 

of  lava,  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  which  bos  proceeded  from 


BaBltlc  pUli 

one  of  several  volcanic  craters,  still  extant,  on  the  neighbouring 
heights.  The  position  of  the  lava  bordering  the  river  in  this  valley 
might  bo  represented  by  a  section  like  that  already  given  at  fig.  635. 
if  wc  merely  supposed  inclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceous 
sandstone  called  groywacke  to  be  substituted  for  gneiss. 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  othor  trap 
rocks,  the  globular  structure  ia  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
appearance  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  balls.  According  to  the  theory 
of  M.  Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  a  centre  of  crys- 
tallization, around  which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged 
tbemselrea  aymmetrically  during  the  process  of  cooling.  But  it  was 
also,  he  says,  a  centre  of  contraction,  produced  by  the  aame  cooling. 
Hie  globnlar  form,  therefore,  of  such  spheroids  is  the  combined 
resnlt  of  crystallization  and  contraction.* 

*  DdcSM,  nr  lei  Boches  Globnleiuei,  Mem.  de  U  Soc.  GfoL  de  France,  S  scr. 
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.  !>irikin;r  «^uiaiple  of  ihif  finicraK  «c«Kn  i: 

iif.-L-i'jn'i-p'jrprivry  in  one  o:*  ihe  Pon^  i'ita-''^  vxiti  rjt  iim 

Mn-Uumw^^n,  oS  the  o-i«it  of  T«TTwi2»  izti  <>*£«&.     Tk 

globe*  Tirr  &«a  »  &»  i=r;^!s  »  am 

fomi  !£«e  fig.6£?.i.  Tie  whiii:  r:<s  ii 
in  a  suie  of  dwBisj^iEiiie.  -  »si  »i« 
the  b»ll»."  »«  Mr,  Srr'ipt.  -i»te-*s 
exposed  a  shon  dsK  K- 1^  v-^iiibf .  ix; 
scale  off  at  a  loacli  isu>  nsaenu  (» 
centric  coats,  like  these  o^  a  l<c2ic«i  n*, 
inclof  ing  a  compact  nnclecj.  Tbe  inin 
of  iliis  nncleuf  hare  not  fc««3  w  oaA 
loosened  hv  decotnpOsiiioB :  bat  tb^^^ 
calioD  of  a  ruder  blow  vill  prodnee  >  ^ 
further  esfaliatioiL~* 

A  fijjile  texture  is  occasionillTaf-ari 
by  clinksione  and  other  trap  nx'ki.  tv  '-^ 
thej  bare  been  u^ed  for  roofing  k/witi 
Sometimes  ilic  priimadc  and  ^'.atr  ic^^ 
ture  is  found  in  the  same  mm.  Ti* 
'j!^il^'NJc"irfpMu!i.'  (iffu^!'i'  causes  which  give  rise  to  snch  amcit- 
ments  are  verr  obMrure,  but  are  fappo^ 
to  U:  connected  with  ciiangos  of  temperature  during  the  cooliu;  <>' 
the  lllll!'^  ajt  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  Bcqnel.  (.See  Cbap^  XXXT. 
and  XXXVl) 


IMalion  of  Trappean  Rockt  to  tht  jirodutt*  ofaettrt  VoieaMt- 

Whin  we  rcflird  on  th(!  clianges  above  described  in  the  strata neff 
tlieir  contact  with  trap  dikcH,  and  consider  how  complete  u  tlit 
analf^y  or  oftun  identity  in  composition  anil  structure  of  the  mV 
eiilk-d  trajijM.'un  and  the  lavas  of  active  volcano^  it  sceins  diffit-uU  il 
lirst  III  undiTiiIand  how  no  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  ft>r  bllf 
a  century  an  to  whi.-Iher  trap  wan  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To 
a  c  iliiici  cxient,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  tbe 
tru|j|ii.'uiir<irnialionH  anil  those  to  which  the  term  volcanic  was  almoS 
cicliisivclj  coiirtiiL-d.  A  large  portion  of  tiie  trappcan  rocls  brst 
stiiiiii  (1  ill  the  ntirili  <)f  Ciernmny,  and  in  Korway,  France,  ScotlsnA 
and  uiher  ciun tries,  wei-e  such  an  had  been  formed  entirely  under 
wilier,  rir  had  Imth  iiijecled  into  fissures  and  intruded  between  strata 
iiiid  wliicii  had  never  tluvsiil  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  botloni  ti  * 
xliiilliiw  sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  fub- 
lerraiienn  igneous  action  were  contraafed  with  loose  cones  of  scorisv 
tiiir,  and  lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoria^ 
('(■(lus  and  porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from 
Vesuvius  and  Ktnii,  tlie  resemblance  seemed  remote  luid  equivociL 

■  Scrupc,  GcuL  Trans.  2d  terio,  voL  iL  p.  905. 
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Lt  waa,  in  tratliy  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves 
and  branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ 
In  form,  texture,  colour,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external 
cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  the 
Light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the 
roots.    But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

"  quantum  vertice  in  auras 
iEtherias,  tantom  radice  in  Tartara  tendlt,** 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the 
T^ons  of  subterranean  fire;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is 
probably  always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is 
visible  above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  VX) ; 

Tig.  639.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  prepares  us  to  expect  a 

similar  destruction  of  whatever  may 


once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part 
of  ancient  submarine  or  subaerial  vol- 
canos,  more  especially  as  those  super- 
ficial parts  are  always  of  the  lightest 
and  most  perishable  materials.  The 
abrupt  manner  in  which  dikes  of  trap 
usually  terminate  at  the  surface  (see 

^^c-o.'SS'SiAyiSSSm'**-""*    fig-  639.),  and  the  water-worn  pebbles 

of  trap  in  the  alluvium  which  covers 
the  dike,  prove  incontestably  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  conceive 
that  what  is  gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  visible  in  active  volcanos. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared 
to  lava  and  scoriae  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modern  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanos,  great 
changes  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively 
modem,  so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Yal  di  Note,  has  proved  that  aU  the  more 
ordinary  varieties  of  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modern  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the 
existing  species  of  testacea. 
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These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the  more  andot 
trappcan  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  sab- 
aerial  volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavj,  and 
in  forming  sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  be- 
tween marine  strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates^  of 
which  the  rounded  pebbles  are  all  trap.  Thej  differ  also  in  tbe 
absence  of  regular  cones  and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformitj 
of  the  lava  to  the  lowest  levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in 
some  parts  of  the  Yal  di  Noto :  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the 
waves,  in  the  samo  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Nyoe,  off 
Iceland,  in  1783.*  All  that  would  remain  in  such  eases,  after  the 
bod  of  the  sea  has  been  upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and 
shapeless  masses  of  igneous  rock,  cutting  through  sheets  of  Ian 
which  may  have  spread  over  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata 
of  tuff,  formed  of  materials  first  scattered  far  and  wide  by  the  winds 
and  waves,  and  then  deposited.  Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles 
of  trap,  to  which  the  action  of  the  waves  must  give  rise  during  the 
denudation  of  such  volcanic  islands,  will  emerge  from  the  deep 
whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  becomes  land.  The  proportion  of 
volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  submarine  must  always  be  very 
great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not  entirely  beneath  the 
sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  continents,  near  tbe 
shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations,  the 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloids  arc 
as  already  explained,  porous  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  which  mineral 
matter  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredients,  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  473.) ;  sometimes,  perliaps,  by 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran, 
the  amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with 
brown  spar;  and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the 
interior  of  the  cavities  is  glazed  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this 
rock  which  are  excluded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty, 
and  seem  to  have  always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore 
undistinguishable  from  some  modem  lavas.f 

Dr.  MacCulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and 
the  other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "that  it  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the 
name  of  submarine  volcanoes ;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential 
point,  although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  J  The  same 
author  also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  Tolcanic 

♦  Sec  Princ.  of  Oeol.,  Index,  "Gra-  f  MacCnlloch,  West.  Islands,  roLiL 

ham  Island,"  "  Nyoc,"  *»  CoDglomeratcs,      p.  487. 
volcanic,"  &c  J  Syst  of  GeoL  vol  IL  p.  114. 
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locka  of  the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open 


Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subaerial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and 
globular  structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some 
Tolcanic  rocks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as 
greenstone,  the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in 
which  quartz  and  mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the 
intrusive  trap  rocks,  forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava 
and  the  plutonic  rocks,  depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in 
proportion  as  they  approximate  to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap 
rocks  will  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the 
ddrd  chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 

XXTXBNAL  VOBX,  STBUCTURE,  AKD  ORIGIN  OF  YOLCAinC  KOUNTAIIfS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  466.),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "Principles  of  Geology"  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxviL),  where  Ve- 
sovius,  Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more 
ancient  portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before 
the  times  of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal 
structure  which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanos  of  still 
higher  antiquity;  and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a 
complicated  series  of  operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  as,  for  example,  whether  the  accumulation  took  place 
above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from 
one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and,  lastly,  whether  the  rocks  re- 
duced to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions  happen  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron,  and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water, 
or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  CeUderas,  Sandwich  Islands.  —  We  learn  from 
Mr.  Dana's  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States' 
Exploring  Expedition,  published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal 
volcanos  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee, 
are  huge  flattened  volcanic  cones,  about  1400  feet  high  (see  fig.  640.), 
each  equalling  two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times^  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  down 

*  Syrt.  of  GeoL,  toL  iL  p  114. 
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Fig.  640. 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 
a.  Crater  at  the  summit.  b.  The  lateral  crater  of  Kilanea. 

The  dotted  lines  Indicate  a  sappoeed  colann  of  soHd  rock  caused  by  the  lava  consolftdatiaf 

after  enqttiona. 

slopes  yarjing  on  an  average  from  4  d^rees  to  8  degrees ;  bat  ii 
some  places  considerably  steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed 
on  the  sides  of  these  conical  moontains,  which  are  afterwards  fiUed 
from  above  by  streams  of  lava  passing  over  them,  the  liqaid  matter 
in  such  cases  consolidating  in  the  fissures  and  forming  dikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Eilauea^  by  ^g.  640.,  is  3970  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea^  or  about  the  same  height  as  Vesavins.  It  is  in 
immense  chasm,  1000  feet  deep,  and  its  outer  circuit  no  lees  thu 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  diameter.  Lava  is  usually  seen  to  boil 
up  at  the  bottom  in  a  lake,  the  level  of  which  altera  continuallj,  for 
the  liquid  rises  and  falls  several  hundred  feet  according  to  the 
active  or  quiescent  state  of  the  volcana  But  instead  of  overflowing 
the  rim  of  the  crater,  as  commonly  happens  in  other  vents,  the 
column  of  melted  rock,  when  its  pressure  becomes  excessive,  fbroei 
a  passage  through  some  subterranean  galleries  or  rents  lea^ 
towards  the  sea.  Mr.  Coan,  an  American  missionary,  has  described 
an  eruption  which  took  place  in  June  1840,  when  the  lava  wlud 
had  risen  high  in  the  great  chasm  began  to  escape  from  it  Itt 
direction  was  first  recognised  by  the  emission  of  a  vivid  light  froB 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  wooded  crater,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep 
and  6  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ealauea.  The  connection  of  this 
light  with  the  discharge  or  tapping  of  the  great  reservoir  wtf 
proved  by  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  lava  in  Kilauea,  which  sank 
gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  until  the  eruption  ceased,  when  the 
lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak. 
The  passage,  therefore,  of  the  fluid  matter  from  Ellauea  to  Arare 
was  underground,  and  it  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Coan  to  have  been  as 
its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  below  the  surface.  The  uext 
indication  of  the  subterranean  progress  of  the  same  lava  was 
observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  the  fiery  flood  broke  out 
and  spread  itself  superficially  over  50  acres  of  land,  and  then  again 
found  its  way  underground  for  several  miles  farther  towards  the 
sea,  to  reappear  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded 
crater,  which  it  partly  filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then 
became  again  invisible  for  several  miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the 
last  time  at  a  point  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  27  miles  distant  from  Kilauea.  From  thence  it 
poured  along  for  12  miles  in  the  open  air,  and  then  leapt  over 
a  clifl^  50  feet  high,  and  ran  for  three  weeks  into  the  sea.  Its 
termination  was  at  a  place  about  40  miles  distant  from  Kilaueiu 
The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the  subterranean  course  of  the  lava 
was  often  traversed  by  innumerable  fissures,  which  emitted  steam, 
and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks  were  uplifted  20  or  ^  feet 
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Thns  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowing 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2^  miles  high,  and  of  the  under- 
flowing  of  melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets 
intercalated  between  the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruptions, 
or  whether  it  has  penetrated  through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures, 
cannot  be  determined.  In  one  instance,  however,  for  a  certain 
apace,  it  is  said  to  have  spread  laterally,  uplifting  the  incumbent 
coil. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  as  given  by 
]Mr.  Dana,  follows  the  line  of  its  shorter  diameter,  a,  5,  which  is 

Flff.641. 


c e  ^ d 
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Section  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea  in  tlie  Sandwicli  laiandf .    (Dana.) 

•,  d.  Bxtemal  boandariet  of  the  cliasm  in  the  line  of  iti  shortest  diameter. 
c, «,  /,  iL  Black  ledge.  ^ ,  A.  Lake  of  lava. 

about  7500  feet  long.  The  boundary  cliffs,  a,  c  and  5,  dy  are  for  the 
BUMt  part  qaite  vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of 
oompact  rock  in  layers,  not  divided  by  scoriae,  some  a  few  inches, 
others  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Below  this,  we 
come  to  what  is  called  the  ^  black  ledge,"  c,  e  and  /,  dj  composed  of 
similar  stratified  materials.  This  ledge  is  342  feet  in  height  above 
the  lake  of  lava,  ^,  A,  which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  5,  and  its 
walls  have  probably  been  due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of  the 
incumbent  rocks,  undermined  for  a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their 
foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  c,  e  and  f^  dy  may  consist  in  part  of 
the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but  part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made 
up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been  seen  to  pour  one  after  the 
other  over  the  "  black  ledge."  If  at  any  future  period  the  heated 
fluid,  ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to  the  bottom  of  the  great 
chasm,  should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before  it  can  obtain  relief, 
should  spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt  still  farther  the 
subjacent  masses,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support,  may  enlarge  still 
more  the  limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauea.  There  are  distinct 
signs  of  subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpendicular,  which 
have  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilauea  at  various  points, 
and  they  are  each  bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were 
united,  they  would  constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square 
miles,  or  twice  the  extent  of  Ejlauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are 
also  likely  to  occur  near  the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or 
lip  of  the  highest  crater,  a,  fig.  640.,  must  be  great  and  must  create 
a  tendency  to  lateral  Assuring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected 
into  every  opening,  and  may  begin  to  undermine.  If,  then,  some  of 
the  melted  matter  be  drawn  off  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where 
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the  pressure  would  bo  still  greater,  the  whole  top  of  the  moantUBi 
or  a  large  part  of  it,  might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncations,  however  caused,  have  oocorred  in 
Java  and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  history,  and  to  such  eTeati 
we  may  perhaps  refer  a  very  common  feature  in  the  configoratioD  of 
volcanic  mountains,  —  namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  emp- 
tion  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  cone,  usnallj 
presenting  a  crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  cone,   h 
volcanos  long  since  extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  oi; 
in  certain  cases,  of  the  sea,  may  have  greatly  modified  ^e  shape  d 
the  "  atrium,"  or  space  between  the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the 
cavity  may  thereby  be  prolonged  downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine. 
In  such  cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
missing  rocks  has  been  removed  by  explosion  at  the  time  when 
the  original  crater  was  active,  or  how  much  by  subsequent  engolph- 
ment  and  denudation. 

Java.  —  One  of  the  latest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  vol- 
canos will  be  found  in  Dr.  Junghuhn*s  work  on  Java»  where  forty- 
six  conical  eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4000  to  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  higbeK 
peaks  of  a  mountain  range,  running  through  the  island  from  east  t» 
west  All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  did  this  indefatigable  tra\'dkr 
survey  and  map.  In  none  of  them  could  he  discover  any  mariM 
remains,  whether  adhering  to  their  flanks  or  entering  into  their  in- 
ternal structure,  although  strata  of  marine  origin  are  met  with 
nearer  the  sea  at  lower  levels.  Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  d 
each  volcano  to  a  succession  of  subaerial  eruptions  from  one  or  more 
central  vents,  whence  scoriae,  pumice,  and  fragments  of  rock  were 
throwTi  out,  and  whence  have  flowed  streams  of  trachy tic  or  basaltic 
lava.  Such  overflowings  have  been  witnessed  in  modern  times  £rom 
the  highest  summits  of  several  of  the  peaks.  The  external  slope  of 
each  cone  is  generally  greatest  near  its  apex,  where  the  volcanic 
strata  have  also  the  steepest  dip,  sometimes  attaining  angles  of  2(\ 
30,  and  35  degrees,  but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  recede 
from  the  summit,  until,  near  their  base,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  10  and 
often  4  or  5  degrees.*  The  interference  of  the  lavas  of  adjoining 
volcanos  sometimes  produces  elevated  platforms,  or  "saddles,**  in 
which  the  layers  of  rock  may  be  very  slightly  inclined.  At  the  top 
of  many  of  the  loftiest  mountains  the  active  cone  and  crater  are 
of  small  size,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this 
plain  being  encircled  in  its  turn  by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  "the 
old  crater-wall,"  which  is  often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height 
There  is  sometimes  a  terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  moun- 
tain called  Tengger),  comparable  to  the  "  black  ledge  "  of  Kilauw 
(fig.  641).  Most  of  the  spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more 
than  semicircular  ranges  of  clifls  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  to 

*  Java,  deszelfs  gcdoante,  beklecding      hnhn.    (German  translation  of  2d  edi 
en  iuvcndigc  structuur,  door  F.  Jung-      by  Hasskari,  Leipzig,  1852.) 
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ihe  area  of  any  known  crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  observed  in 
fcnj  part  of  the  world  to  be  occupied  by  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As 
Aie  Spaniards  have  given  to  such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera 
^or  cauldron),  it  may  be  useful  to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense, 
wliatever  views  we  may  entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them 
in  Java  are  no  less  than  four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  they 
are  attributed  by  Junghuhn  to  the  truncation  by  explosion  and  sub- 
sidence of  ancient  cones  of  eruption.  Unfortunately,  although  several 
lofty  cones  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  height  within  the  memory  of 
man,  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Java  nor  their  Dutch  rulers  have 
transmitted  to  us  any  reliable  accounts  of  the  order  of  events  which 
occurred.* 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its 
summit  in  1772  ;  but  affirms  that  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said 
to  have  been  engulphed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  moun- 
tain's side.  As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are 
furrowed  by  straight  and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep, 
radiating  in  all  directions  from  the  top,  and  increasing  in  number  as 
we  descend  to  lower  zones.  The  ridges  or  "  ribs,"  intervening  be- 
tween these  furrows,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  compared  to  the 
spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In  a  mountain  above  10,000  feet  high,  no 
farrows  or  intervening  ribs  are  met  with  in  the  upper  300  or  400 
feet.  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet  there  may  be  no  more  than  10  in 
number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32  of  them  may  be  counted.  They 
are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of  running  water ;  and  if  they  ever  cut 
through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is  only  because  the  cone  has  been 
truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the  summit  to  intersect  a  middle 
r^on,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted  sufficient  power  to  cause  a 
series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears  from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone 
escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or  engulphment,  it  may  remain  un- 
injured in  its  upper  portion,  while  there  is  time  for  the  excavation 
of  deep  ravines  by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and 
however  much  exposed  to  heavy  faUs  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so 
long  as  they  are  in  the  process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest 
crater  emits  from  time  to  time  showers  of  scorise  and  floods  of  lava. 
Such  ejectamenta  and  such  currents  of  melted  rock  fill  up  each 
superficial  inequality  or  depression  where  water  might  otherwise 
collect,  and  are  moreover  so  porous  that  no  rill  of  water,  however 
small,  can  be  generated.  But  where  the  subterranean  fires  have  been 
long  since  spent,  or  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  superficial 
scorise  and  lavas  decompose  and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils, 
the  corrosive  action  of  water  begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious 
force,  proportionate  to  the  steepness  of  the  declivities  and  the  in- 

*  See  Principles  of  GeoL,  9th  edit  p.  493. 
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coherent  nature  of  the  sand  and  ashes.  Even  the  more  solid  kfii 
are  occasionally  cavernous,  and  almost  always  alternate  with  sem 
and  perishable  tuffs,  so  as  to  be  readily  undermined^  and  mostrf 
them  are  speedily  reduced  to  fragments  of  a  transportable  sixe  l»- 
cause  they  are  divided  by  vertical  joints  or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  Islands — Palma,  —  I  have  enlarged  so  fully  in  the  **  Prin- 
ciples of  Grcology  **  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  emineBt 
authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones^  and  the  hws 
governing  the  flow  of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  not 
to  repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  published,  I  shall  ooofiae 
myself  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  description  of  £Kt» 
observed  by  mo  during  a  recent  exploration  of  Madeira  and  some  of 
the  Canary  Islands.  In  these  excursions,  made  in  the  winter  of 
1853-4,  I  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Hv- 
tung,  of  Konigsberg.  We  visited  among  other  places  the  heantifnl  ^ 
island  of  Palma,  a  spot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  given  of 
it  in  1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Yon  Buch,  who  regarded  it  as  a  type 
of  what  he  called  a  "crater  of  elevation."* 
Palma  is  16  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.     Seen  firam  tbe 

channel  which  divides  the  Ivo 
islands,  Palma  appears  to  eouit 
of  two  principal  moantain  maw^ 
the  depression  between  then 
being  at  a  (map^  fig.  642.)^  or  il 
the  pass  of  Tiacanda»  which  ii 
about  4600  feet  above  the  sei- 
levcL  The  most  northern  d 
these  masses  makes,  notwiik- 
standing  certain  irregularities 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable approach  in  genenl 
form  to  a  great  truncated  cone, 
having  in  the  centre  a  huge  and 
deep  cavity  called  by  the  inki- 
bitants  "  La  Caldera."  This  ca- 
vity (5,  c,  d;  e,  fig.  643.)  is  iroo 
3  to  4  geographical  miles  in  dia- 

Map  of  Palma.  from  Surrey  of  Capt.  Vldal,  R.N.  ^  j    au  i»     _^^ 

^  meter,  and  the  range  of  preci- 

pices surrounding  it  vary  from  about  1500  to  2500  feet  in  vertical 
height.  From  their  base  a  steep  slope,  clothed  by  a  splendid  forest 
of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand  and  sometimes  two  thousand  feet 
lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera  being  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  northern  half  of  the  encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000  English 
feet  above  the  sea  in  its  highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white  with 
snow  during  the  winter  months. 

Externally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  outwards  in 
every  direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  crest,  and  lessening 
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»*M  ibej  mppnmak  tbo  lower  oonntrj.     A  gmi  munber  of  nrines 
L  ■  taaaaeaee  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  a  ahort  distance  bekrw  the 
■  ■mninit,  shallow  at  flrat,  bat  getting  deeper  as  they  descend,  and 
beccxning  at  the  lanw  time  more  numerou,  as  in  tlia  cones  of  Java 
before  meniioDed. 

So  nnbn^en  is  the  precipitons  boundaiy-wsll  of  the  Caldera, 
except  at  its  aonth*«aatem  end,  where  the  torrent  which  drains  it 
through  a  deep  gm^  (i,  V,  fig.  643.)  issoea,  tliat  there  is  not  even  a 
fco^ath  bj  which  one  can  descend  into  it  aaTS  at  one  place  called 
the  Cnmbredto  {e,  map,  fig.  642.  p.  49S.).  Iliia  Cnmbredto  ib  a 
narrow  eot  or  wattt«hed  at  the  height  of  abont  2000  feet  above  the 
botlen  of  tbe  Caldsra^  and  4000  abore  the  sea,  and  situated  at  tho 
pieeiM  Hmit  eC  two  gedogiGtl  fimnatiooa  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
This  eol  also  oonus  at  ibo  level  wharc^  in  other  pwts  of  the  Caldera, 
tbe  vertical  prectpicea  join  the  talos-like^  rockj  slope,  covered  with 
pines.     Tbe  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  the  Caldera  is 
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druned  is  the  great  nvine  or  barraneo,  u  it  is  oDed  (kq  I^  i*,  f(  I 
643.^  vhich  extends  from  the  south-western  eztrenu^  of  the  C^  I 
dera  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  4(  geographical  miles^  in  wludi  q«  I 
the  water  of  the  torrent  falls  about  1500  feet. 


Vl«w  of  Uw  bla  or  Nb*.  end 


This  sketch  was  taken  by  Von  Bnch  from  a  point  at  m  U 
visited  hj  us,  bat  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  Bereial  kttnl 
cones  ought  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  tbe  ItA, 
besides  numerous  deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  summit  to  tt( 
sea  (see  the  map,  fig.  643.).  The  sea  does  not  enter  the  grM 
Uarranco,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  sketch. 

The  annexed  section  (fig,  645.)  passes  through  the  island  fraa 
Santa  Cruz  de  Falma  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  sonth-eaat  to  nod- 
west  (see  map,  p.  498.).  It  has  been  drawn  up  on  a  trae  Kik 
of  heights  and  horizontal  distances  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Hartung  and  mj  own. 


i'iiiiiil]W>ifc 


lalonorthcliludof  Pilmi,  floni  Point  BHtn.  <h 
a.».  TheCildfni(htl(btorii,EO00fc<t]. 


b«w(Vld>l'.H>[,l. 


The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightlj  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Sasti 
Cruz,  where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro, 
which  they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  cratM. 
On  starting  from  the  same  part  of  the  sea-coast,  and  ascending  llie 
ileep  Barranco  de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  Itelow  c  the  basaltic  ian.' 
(lipping  at  an  angle  of  5  degrees,  there  being  no  dikes  in  that  region. 
Farther  up,  where  the  dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  bods 
increases  to  10  and  15  degrees,  and  thej  become  still  steeper  as  thej 
approach  the  Caldera  at  b,  where  dikes  abound. 
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The  section  (fig.  646.)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  coti 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barranco^  or  fna 
north-east  to  south-west. 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  t,  descending  from  the 
Caldera  to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barranco,  represents  the 
present  bed  of  the  torrent ;  the  upper  line,  A,  ly  the  height  at  which 
beds  of  gravel,  derated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are 
visible  in  detached  patches,  shown  bj  dotted  spaces  at  A,  and  to  the 
south-west  of  it,  on  the  ifiame  slope.  These,  and  the  continiKNU 
stratified  gravel  and  conglomerate  lower  down  at  /  and  t,  are  newer 
than  all  the  volcanic  rocks  seen  in  this  section. 

The  upper  volcanitc  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  is 
traversed  bj  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  expressed  on  this 
small  scale.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  represent  i 
few  of  the  perpendicular  dikes  which  abound  there.  Coontlese 
others,  inclined  and  tortuous,  are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocks. 
The  five  outliers  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Caldera  (on  each  side  of  m),  agree  in  structure  and  composition  with 
the  upper  formation,  and  maj  have  subsided  into  their  present 
position,  if  the  Caldera  was  caused  by  engulphment,  or  may  have  did 
down  in  the  form  of  land-slips,  if  the  cavity  be  attributed  chiefly  to 
aqueous  erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  (fig.  646.),  the  difi 
which  wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consisting  of  two  fcmni- 
tions.  Of  these  the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vertical  precipices^ 
from  the  base  of  which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  which, 
although  they  have  the  external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  fict 
made  up  of  broken  materials,  or  of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher 
rocks,  but  consist  of  rocks  in  place.  Both  formations  are  of  volcanic 
origin,  but  they  differ  in  composition  and  structure.  In  the  upper, 
the  beds  consist  of  agglomerate,  scoriae,  lapilli,  and  lava,  chiefly 
basaltic,  the  whole  dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis  of  the 
original  cone,  at  angles  varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The  solid 
lavas  do  not  constitute  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass, 
and  are  divided  into  beds  of  very  variable  thickness,  some  scoriaceous 
and  vesicular,  others  more  compact,  and  even  in  some  cases  rudelj 
columnar.  All  these  more  stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and 
come  to  an  end  wherever  they  can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias 
or  agglomerates  predominate  in  the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  series  of  rocks  marked  an  era  of  violent  gaseous 
explosions.  Single  beds  of  this  aggregate  of  angular  stones  and 
scoriae  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200  to  300  feet.  They  are  united 
together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or  spongiform  scoriae. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its 
exit  from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundary  precipice  a  lofty 
column  of  amorphous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  rust- 
coloured  scoriae  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius ;  seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient 
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or  channel  of  discluu^  subsequently  buried  under  the  products 
E^  newer  eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting 
cahieflj  of  basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Caldera,  some  of 
Uiem  terminating  upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very 
erest  of  the  ridge,  and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to 
fthe  whole  precipice.  * 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglo- 
■aerato  which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebble  or 
^ralerwom  fragment.  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular  or, 
if  globular,  consists  of  scoriae  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not 
cwing  its  shape  to  attrition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
'the  absence  of  waterwom  pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question 
^ad  been  spread  by  aqueous  agency  over  a  horizontal  area  co- 
extensive with  the  Caldera  and  the  volcanic  rocks  which  surround 
it  The  only  cause  known  to  us  capable  of  dispersing  such  heavy 
fragments,  some  of  them  3, 4,  or  6  feet  in  diameter,  without  blunting 
^btar  edges,  is  the  power  of  steam,  unless  indeed  we  could  suppose 
tiiat  ice  had  co-operated  with  water  in  motion ;  and  the  interference 
of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in  this  latitude  (28°  4(y),  especially  as  I 
looked  in  vain  for  signs  of  glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other 
mountainous  regions  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  differs  in  its  prevailing  colour  from  the  upper, 
exhibiting  a  tea-green  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of 
the  usual  brown,  lead-coloured,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its 
associated  scoriae.  Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuff  are  common, 
together  with  trachytic  and  greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reti- 
culated by  dikes,  some  vertical,  others  oblique,  others  tortuous,  that 
we  found  it  impossible  to  determine  the  general  dip  of  the  beds, 
although  at  the  head  of  the  great  gorge  or  Barranco  they  certainly 
dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south,  as  stated  by  Yon  Buch.  But  in 
following  the  section  down  the  same  ravine,  where  the  mountain 
called  Alejanado  (d,  figs.  pp.  498.  and  501.)  is  cut  through,  and  where 
the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  are  very  crystalline,  we  found  what 
IB  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist,  that  the  beds  exposed 
to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticlinal  arrangement, 
exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip  at  angles 
varying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  fig.  646.  at  k.).  Hence  we 
may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone  great 
movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No 
organic  remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we 
cannot  positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine 
origin.  We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive 
eruptions,  chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many  beds  which 
probably  consisted  at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by 
the  contact  of  dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic 
influences,  so  that  they  have  acquired  a  semicrystalline  and  almost 
metamorphic  character. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
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on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accumulation  of  comptratif^ 
modern  lavas  and  scoria)  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  genod 
phenomenon  observed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  pnnd 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  Yolcanot  tfaft 
one  region  after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  tote 
the  chief  theatre  of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  sabtemnen 
heat  may  often  be  persistent  for  more  than  one  geological  period  in 
the  same  place,  relaxing  perhaps  its  energies  for  a  while,  bat  tha 
breaking  out  afresh  with  an  intensity  as  great  as  ever. 

Wo  have  still  to  consider  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  higher  vdktaie 
mass,  or  the  upper  series  of  rocks  with  which  the  peculiar  fomrf 
the  Caldera  is  more  intimately  connected.  The  principal  quesdoa 
here  arising  is  this,  whether  the  mass  was  dome-shaped  from  the  b^ 
ginning,  having  grown  by  the  superposition  of  one  conical  envelope 
of  lava  and  ashes  formed  over  another,  or  whether,  as  Yon  Bock 
and  his  followers  imagine,  its  component  materials  were  first  spreid 
out  in  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  deposits  and  then  upheaved  ik 
once  into  a  dome-shaped  mountain  with  a  caldera  in  its  centre: 
According  to  the  first  hypothesis  the  cone  was  built  up  gradnallT, 
and  completed  with  all  its  beds  dipping  as  now,  and  traversed  hjtSi 
its  dikes,  before  the  Caldera  originated.  According  to  the  otber, 
the  Caldera  was  the  result  of  the  same  movements  which  gave  i 
dome-shaped  structure  to  the  mass,  and  which  caused  the  beds  to  be 
highly  inclined ;  in  other  words,  the  cone  and  the  Caldera  were 
produced  simultaneously.  So  singularly  opposite  are  these  vkwi 
that  the  principal  agency  introduced  by  the  one  theory  is  upheavtl, 
by  the  other  subsidence.  The  very  name  of  "  Elevation  Craters" 
points  to  the  kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attributes  the 
origin  of  a  cone  and  caldera ;  whereas  the  chief  agencies  appealed 
to  by  the  other  school  are  gaseous  explosions,  engulphment,  tod 
aqueous  denudation. 

Tlic  favourable  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said, 
which  run  down  a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees  are  never 
stony ;  and,  if  the  slope  exceed  five  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere 
shallow  and  narrow  strings  of  vesicular  or  fragmentary  sltg. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  parallel  layers  of  stony  lava,  especisllj 
if  they  be  of  some  thickness,  high  up  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  ire 
may  bo  sure  that  they  were  solidified  originally  on  a  very  gende 
slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  inclined  at  angles  of  10%  20'*,  or  30^ 
not  only  they,  but  all  the  interstratified  beds  of  lapilli,  scoriae,  tuC 
and  agglomerate,  must  have  been  at  first  nearly  flat  and  must  have 
been  afterwards  lifted  up  with  the  solid  beds  into  their  pre^ni 
position.  It  is  supposed  that  such  a  derangement  of  the  strata  could 
scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide  opening  near  the  centre  of 
upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the  Caldera  (which  Yon  Buch 
called  '^tlie  hollow  axis  of  the  cone'')  may  represent  this  breach 
of  continuity. 

Among    other    objections  to  the  elevation-crater  theory  often 
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'':^riTaiieed  and  never  jet  answered  are  the  following:  —  First,  in 
!  "awat  caideraSy  as  in  Palnui,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the 
^ircolar  range  of  precipices  surrounding  it  remain  entire  and 
'Uliroken  on  three  sides,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a 
aeries  of  volcanic  strata  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  could  have  once 
eactended  over  an  area  six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter 
and  then  have  been  upraised  bodily,  so  that  the  beds  should  dip  at 
•toep  angles  towards  all  points  of  the  compass  from  a  centre,  and 
jet  that  no  great  fractures  should  have  been  produced  We  should 
expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on  every  side,  widening  as  they 
approach  the  caldera.  The«dikes,  it  is  true,  do  undoubtedly  attest 
many  dislocations  of  the  mass,  which  have  taken  place  at  successive 
and  often  distant  periods.  But  none  of  them  can  have  belonged  to 
tlie  supposed  period  of  terminal  and  paroxysmal  upheaval,  for,  had 
ihe  caldera  existed  when  they  originated,  the  melted  matter  now 
aolidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of  filling  a  rent,  have  flowed 
down  into  the  caldera,  tending  so  far  to  obliterate  the  great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
A  series  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  stratified,  lapilli,  and  highly  scoria- 
eeoos  lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  within  a  limited  area  without 
Boon  giving  rise  to  a  hill,  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such 
beavy  angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds 
of  which  are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must  when  hurled 
into  the  air  have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be 
arranged  in  inclined  layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis 
of  eruption.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  hjrpothesis  that  we 
ahoold  behold  agglomerates,  lapilli,  and  scorias  predominating  in  the 
walla  of  the  Caldera ;  whereas  in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea,  where 
the  inclination  of  the  beds  has  diminished  to  10  and  even  to  5 
degrees,  the  proportion  of  stony  as  compared  to  fragmentary  ma- 
terials is  precisely  reversed.  It  is  also  natural  that  the  dikes  should 
be  most  numerous  where  the  ejectamenta  are  to  the  more  solid  beds 
in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as  at  5,  fig.  645.  p.  500. ;  while  the  dikes 
are  few  in  number  where  the  stony  lavas  predominate  (as  at  c,  ibid.). 
Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds  at  b  may  be  the  upper  extremities  of 
currents  which  became  stony  and  compact  when  they  reached  c, 
and  flowed  over  a  more  level  country;  but  this  suggestion  cannot 
be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the  upheaval  theory,  for  it  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views  gave  rise  to  a  conical 
mountain. 

If^  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  ?  These  masses 
are  occasionally  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  cliffs  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated 
layers  of  scoris  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up 
and  determine  how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive. 
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Tho  solid  beds  extend  in  general  over  small  horuEontal  spaoei^  nd 
some  of  them  maj  possibly  bo  no  other  than  intrarire  lavas,  in  tiM 
nature  of  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  layers  of  eiectamentL 
Such  lavas,  when  the  crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  mj 
between  highly  inclined  beds  of  scorias  and  lapilli.  We  know  thtt 
lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  d 
rising  to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Nevertheless  one  or  two  of  the  stony 
masses  alluded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  lavas  which  had  flowed 
out  superficially.  They  may  have  solidified  on  a  broad  ledge  formed 
by  the  rim  of  a  crater.  Such  a  rim  might  be  of  conaiderable  breadtk 
after  a  partial  truncation  of  the  cone.  And  some  lavas  may  dov 
and  then  have  entirely  filled  up  the  eUriumy  or  what  in  the  case  of 
Somma  and  Vesuvius  is  called  the  atrio  del  cavallo^  that  is  to  aj, 
the  interspace  between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the  produeti 
of  new  eruptions  a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two  conei 
have  blended  into  one  (see  6,  d,  c,  ^g.^  p.  616.),  the  next  breaking  donra 
of  tho  side  of  the  mountain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of 
great  thickness  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  upon  and  covered 
by  ejectamenta.  Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be 
formed  on  the  flanks  of  every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interfereofiB 
of  lateral,  or,  as  they  are  often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  cheek 
or  stop  the  downward  flow  of  lava,  and  occasionally  oflfer  deep  craten 
into  which  the  melted  matter  is  poured. 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  mif 
certainly  explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  bed^ 
in  the  midst  of  others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  natnre,  the  whole 
being  highly  inclined.  But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compsct 
and  truly  parallel  lavas  having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
flowed  originally  down  the  flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from 
4  to  10  degrees,  as  in  many  active  volcanos,  and  that  they  acquired 
subsequently  a  steeper  inclination.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  the 
entire  absence  of  local  disturbances  during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen  crossing  others  of  a  diflerent  com- 
position, marking  a  distinctness  in  the  periods  of  their  origin.  The 
volume  of  rock  filling  such  a  multitude  of  fissures  as  we  see  indicated 
by  the  dikes  in  Palma  must  be  enormous ;  so  that,  could  it  be  with- 
drawn, the  mass  of  ejectamenta  would  collapse  and  lose  both  in  height 
and  bulk.  The  injection,  therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a  hquid 
statij  must  have  been  attended  by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  coue, 
the  increase  of  which  I  have  elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exo- 
genous and  endogenous  growth  of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  efifected  alike 
by  external  and  internal  accessions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  rendings 
and  injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of 
those  who  defend  tho  upheaval  hypothesis,  because  it  draws  with  it 
the  conclusion  that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper 
in  proportion  as  the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this, 
and  it  follows,  that  the  upper  layers  of  solid  lava  most  have  con- 
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to  surfaces  already  inclined  at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of 
Caldera  of  Palma,  28  degrees. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  con- 
■ittent  with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  which 
bhe  strata,  whether  solid  or  incoherent,  have  been  tilted,  exclusively 
bo  one  terminal  catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subter- 
noiean  force  is  represented  as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of 
vdcttiic  operations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden 
■ad  paroxysmal  nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  inferred  from  the 
■Iwence  of  all  signs  of  successive  and  intermittent  action  so  cha- 
ncteristic  of  the  antecedent  volcanic  phenomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists, 
thmt  no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a 
declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  believe  to  be 
erroneous.  The  lava  which  has  flowed  from  the  cone  of  Llarena 
near  Port  Orotava,  in  Teneriffe,  is  very  columnar  in  parts,  and  yet 
has  descended  a  slope  of  six  degrees.  Another  stream  of  recent 
aspect  near  the  town  of  El  Passo,  in  Palma,  has  a  general  inclination 
of  ten  degrees,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  and  extent  of  the 
large  basin-shaped  hollows,  20, 30,  and  35  feet  deep,  seen  everywhere 
4m  its  surface.  YHienever  another  lava-current  shall  flow  down  over 
this  one,  although  its  average  inclination  will  be  the  same,  it  must 
fill  up  all  these  inequalities,  and  in  doing  so  must  give  rise  to  masses 
of  compact  and  solid  rock  20  or  30  feet  thick,  resting  upon  and 
encircled  by  vesicular  lava.  Other  lavas  north-east  of  Fuencaliente 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Palma,  so  modem  as  to  be  ^till  black 
and  uncovered  with  vegetation,  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22 
degrees,  and  yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed 
chiefly  on  the  sides  of  tunnel-shaped  cavities,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in 
which  one  layer  has  solidified  within  another  on  the  walls  of  these 
channels,  while  in  the  central  part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained 
fluid  so  as  to  run  out  of  the  tunnel,  leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the 
roof  of  which  has  in  most  cases  fallen  in.  The  strength  of  the  en- 
veloping crust  of  scoriae  at  the  lower  end  of  a  lava-current  in  which 
one  of  these  tunnels  existed  may  have  been  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  stream  for  hours  or  days,  and  during  that  time 
solidification  may  have  occurred  under  great  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another 
distinct  point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place 
in  the  Caldera,  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or 
some  part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  truncation  of  a  cone  in 
the  manner  before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  sub- 
sequently enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion?  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less 
than  800  feet  thick,  was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco 
(see  description  of  section,  pp.  501,  502.).  That  conspicuous  deposit, 
3  or  4  miles  in  length,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  destruction 
of  rocks  like  those  in  the  Caldera,  for  the  present  torrent  brings 
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down  annuallj  similar  stones  of  everj  size,  some  rery  burge^  tal 
rounds  them  by  attrition  in  its  channeL    Bj  what  changes  in  tbe 
configuration  of  the  isknd  after  the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  wm 
formed  was  so  vast  a  thickness  of  gravel  formed,  to  be  aftenranb 
cut  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feet?     The  ravine  throogh  whiek 
the  torrent  now  flows  has  been  excavated  to  that  depth  through  tiie 
old  conglomerate.     The  occurrence  of  two  or  three  layers  of  ooa- 
temporaneous  lava,  intercalated  between  the  strata  of  puddingstooi^ 
ought  not  to  surprise  us ;  for  even  in  historical  times  eruptions  biff 
been  witnessed  in  the  southern  half  of  Palma.     Such  basaltic  hn§, 
one  of  them  columnar  in  structure,  have  not  come  down  from  the 
Caldera,  but  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immediatdj  ad* 
joining  the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Argual  (see  map,  p.  499.)  ni 
others.     These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  eixaad 
of  three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  tlie 
river-cliffs  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.    On  tiie 
right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  wert* 
ward,  is  soon  found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  ]atj 
precipice  E  (fig.  647.),  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  western  vill 
of  the  Caldera.     Its  extent  eastward  from  6',  may  be  more  oonaidff* 
able,  but  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  concealed  under  moden 
scoriae  and  lava  spread  over  the  great  platform,  f. 

Fig.  647. 
Wett. 


A.  Ravine  or  Barranco  de  las  AnRuvtlat,  near  Us  termination  In  Palma. 

b,  6',  tt".  Conglomerate,  800  TeAt  thick  in  parts. 

e,  r'.  i.ava  intercaliitf^i  between  the  beds  of  conglomerate. 

d,  tP.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lava,  columnar  in  parts. 

K.  Cliflf  of  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Upper  Formation  (p.  d04.),  a  prolonfatfan  of  the 

wall  of  the  Caldera. 
F.  Platfornf  on  which  the  town  of  Argual  stands. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fluviatile  or  marine.    IV 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  3d0  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  tnd 
1500  feet  near  tlie  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  A,  &c.,  in  sectioD, 
fig.  646.,  p.  501.     Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Calden 
by  the  action  of  water.     Whether  a  river  or  the  sea  was  the  trans- 
porting agent,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic 
materials,  consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scoring  before  described 
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pu  502.),  as  belonging  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would 
mve  behind  them  few  pebbles.  Nearly  all  of  these  perishable 
lepositB  would  be  swept  down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic. 
Sren  the  hard  rounded  stones,  since  thej  were  once  angular  and 
re  now  ground  down  into  pebbles,  must  have  lost  more  than  half 
heir  original  bulk,  and  bear  witness  to  large  quantities  of  sedi- 
lentarj  matter  consigned  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  We  saw  in  the 
Udera  blocks  of  huge  size  thrown  down  bj  cascades  from  the  upper 
trecipices  during  the  melting  of  the  snows,  a  fortnight  before  our 
isit^  and  much  destruction  was  likewise  going  on  in  the  lower  set  of 
ocks  hj  the  same  agency.  We  also  learnt  that  a  great  flood  rushed 
iown  the  Barranco  in  the  spring  of  1864,  shortly  before  our  arrival, 
bmaging  several  houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt 
ihat  the  erosive  power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided  bj  earth- 
luakes,  might  in  the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as  large  as  the 
Caldera,  although  probably  not  of  the  same  shapa  I  am  disposed  to 
Mitribute  the  circular  range  of  cliffs  surrounding  the  Caldera  to  vol- 
cmic  action,  because  they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices 
flndrding  three  sides  of  the  Yal  del  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because 
"tiiojr  agree  so  well  with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  "  old  crater* 
'WiUs"  of  active  volcanos  in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in 
^Smensions  even  the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  cou- 
nted at  first  of  a  true  crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by 
^  partial  destruction  of  a  great  cone ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly 
been  since  modified  by  denudation.  Nor  can  any  geologist  now  de- 
Biie  how  much  of  the  work  has  been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and 
^w  much  by  volcanic  agency.  The  phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting 
'^  channel  through  a  dense  mass  of  ancient  alluvium  formed  during 
Oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  is  not  confined  to  volcanic  coun- 
'Hes,  and  I  need  not  dwell  here  on  its  interpretation,  but  refer  to 
'^hat  was  said  in  the  7th  chapter.     (See  p.  84.). 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical 
^terest ;  namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile. 
h  was  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage 
of  cones  in  the  north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved 
^y  the  angularity  of  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates ; 
^Ut  it  may  be  asked,  whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long 
^rwards,  it  may  not,  like  the  crater  of  St.  Paul's  (fig.  649., 
0*  513.),  have  had  a  communication  with  the  sea,  which  may  have 
Stored  by  the  great  Barranco,  and  if,  after  a  period  of  partial 
'Ubmergence,  the  island  may  not  then  have  risen  again  to  its  ori- 
ginal altitude.  In  such  a  case  the  retiring  waters  might  leave 
lehind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of  river-pebbles,  collected  at  the 
oints  where  the  torrent  successively  entered  the  sea,  and  partly  of 
tones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The  torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a 
eep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated  lavas  when  the  land  was 
[sing  again.  Such  oscillations  of  level,  amounting  to  more  than 
OOO  feet,  would  not  be  deemed  improbable  by  any  geologists,  pro- 
Ided  they  enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally  than  by  any  q1\vq.i^ 
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causation,  the  origin  of  the  phTsical  oatlines  of  the  conntiy.  Ai  to 
the  fact  that  no  marine  shells  have  jet  been  discorered  in  Ae 
conglomerate,  sufficient  search  has  not  jet  been  made  for  them  to 
entitle  us  to  found  an  argument  on  such  negative  evidence.  At  (k 
same  time  I  confess,  that,  having  found  sea-shells  and  bryom 
abundantly  in  certain  elevated  marine  conglomerates  in  the  Gmd 
Canary,  before  I  visited  Palma,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  uj 
in  the  Barranco  de  las  Angustias,  I  regarded  the  old  gravel  when  I 
was  on  the  spot  as  of  fluviatile  origin.  Such  inferences  are  alwiji 
doubtful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  and  the  interventioi 
of  the  sea  will  unquestionably  account  for  some  phenomena  in  the 
configuration  of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  more  naturailj  than  rirer 
action.  For  example,  we  have  the  lofty  cliff  e,  fig.  p.  508.  alrei^ 
mentioned,  and  c,f,  map,  p.  498.,  extending  four  or  five  mikt  baa 
the  Caldera  to  the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barranco^  and  do 
cliff  of  corresponding  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank,  ▼here 
for  miles  towards  the  south-east  there  is  the  platform  f,  fig.  p.  50& 
supporting  several  minor  volcanic  cones.  The  sea  might  be  np- 
posed  to  leave  just  such  a  cliff  as  e,  after  cutting  away  a  portioDof 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  tte 
north  of  Palma,  whereas  a  torrent  or  river  would  leave  a  cliff  <^ 
similar  structure  and  nearly  equal  height  on  both  banks.  As  to  tk 
fact  of  the  old  conglomerate  ascending  an  inclined  plane^  itlK 
p.  601.,  from  the  sea-level  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  feel;  neir 
the  entrance  of  the  Caldera,  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  fsfoor 
of  fluviatile  action,  although  some  elevated  patches  of  the  same  mtj 
in  truth  belong  to  an  old  river-bed ;  but  in  South  America  grtrel- 
beds  of  marine  origin  have  a  similar  upward  slope,  when  followed 
inland,  and  the  cause  of  such  an  arrangement  has  been  explained  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  by  Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before 
alluded  to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  (e^  fig.  646.,  p.  501.). 
forming  a  notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding 
the  Caldera.  This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejenido^  i 
fig.,  p.  50L,  from  the  eastern  wall  c  /,  and  cuts  quite  through  the 
upper  formation  ;  yet  the  range  of  precipice  /,  e,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Caldera  is  continued  uninterruptedly,  and  retains  its  full  hei^t 
of  loOO  or  2000  feet  above  its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cim* 
brecito,  or  from  e  towards  a,  map,  fig.  642.,  p.  498.  In  this  prolon- 
gation of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile  southward  beds  of  volcanic  matter 
and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito^  e,  p.  501.,  Ki^ 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  irttrr 
may  have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  by  a  fault  In 
case  of  a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  unin- 
terrupted across  the  Cumbrecito,  constituting  the  watershed ;  kt 
would  have  sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  upper  bastltte 
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locks.  If  we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldera 
here  as  weU  as  bj  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such 
a  breach  as  e,  and  such  an  extension  of  the  line  of  cliffs  as  that  now 
observable  between  e  and  a,  map,  p.  498.  without  any  corresponding 
eUff  to  the  westward  of  e,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to 
Attest  the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Cumbrecito,  which  is  about 
3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to 
the  hjpothesis  of  marine  denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no 
ranges  of  ancient  sea-cliffs  on  the  external  .^pes  of  the  island. 
The  flanks  of  the  mountain,  except  where  it  xsnTurrowed  bj  ravines 
or  broken  bj  lateral  cones,  descend  to  the  sea  with  a  uniform 
inclination.  In  reply  to  such  a  remark,  I  may  observe  that  we  do 
not  require  the  submergence  of  the  uppermost  3000  feet  of  the 
old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea  to  enter  both  the  great  Barranco 
and  the  Cumbrecito  and  to  flow  into  the  Caldera.  It  would  be 
enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down  so  as  to  permit  the  waves 
to  wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the  interior  of  the  Cal- 
dera, and  to  wear  a  passage  through  the  Cumbrecito  where  there 
may  have  been  always  a  considerable  depression  in  the  outline  of 
the  upper  formation.  But  would  not  the  same  waves  which  had 
power  to  form  in  the  Barranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet 
thick  have  left  memorials  of  their  beach-action  on  the  external 
slope  of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments  are  to  be  seen.  It  may 
be  said,  in  explanation, — flrst,  that  cliffs  are  not  so  easily  cut  on  the 
side  of  an  island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on  the  side  from 
which  they  dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  had 
existed,  they  may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under  showers  of  « 
ashes  and  currents  of  lava  proceeding  ifrom  lateral  cones  during 
eruptions  of  the  same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contem- 
poraneous with  the  conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Cruz,  we  observed  a 
conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thickness  of  100 
feet,  covered  by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick. 
In  this  instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very 
analogous  to  the  buried  cone,  s.  p.,  fig.  645.,  p.  500.  When  in  Palma, 
I  conceived  them  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin  ;  but,  whether  marine  or 
freshwater,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an 
accumulation  of  lavas  to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick 
shows  how  easily  the  outer  slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been 
denuded  by  the  sea  and  yet  display  no  superficial  signs  of  marine 
denudation,  every  old  beach  or  delta  once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent 
being  concealed  under  newer  volcanic  outpourings. 

Since  the  cessation  of  volcanic  action  in  the  north  of  Palma,  the 
most  frequent  eruptions  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  line  running 
north  and  south,  from  a  to  Fuencaliente,  map,  p.  498. ;  one  of  the 
volcanos  in  this  range,  called  Yerigojx),  g,  being  no  less  tlian  6565 
English  feet  high.     The  lavas  descending  from  several  vents  in  thu^ 
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chain  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  east  and  west  cout,  and  are  istn 
of  them  nearly  as  naked  and  barren  of  vegetation  as  when  the;  Em 
flowed.  The  tendency  in  Tokanic  vents  to  assaEoe  ■  linear  o^ 
rangement^  as  seen  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Andes  and  Jara  im  i 
grand  scale,  is  exemplified  by  the  cones  and  crmtera  of  this  ml 
remgo  in  Falma.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  mch  linearis  in  tb 
direction  of  superficial  outbreaks  is  connected  with  deep  tmarti'a 
the  earth's  crust  communicating  with  a  subjacent  focna  of  rahtR* 
ranean  heat 

By  discussing  at  so  much  length  the  queetioa  whether  the  tM 
may  or  may  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  enlatging  tbf 
Caldera  of  Falma,  I  have  been  desirous  at  least  to  show  how  jam 
facts  and  observations  are  required  to  explain  the  etmctnre  mi 
conliguration  of  such  volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  ciieyiu 
illustration  of  the  same  subject^  the  present  geographical  cooditioa 
of  St  Paul's  or  Amsterdam  Island,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  midnj 
between  the  Cape  of  Gtood  Hope  and  Australia. 

FI(.«M. 


V  rr> «'  E. 


In  this  case  the  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter  and  180  fc** 
d<'cp,  and  the  surrounding  cliffs  where  loftiest  about  800  feet  higt^ 
tliat  in  regard  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  insignificant  *bM 
compared  to  the  cone  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  vol«nif 
domes  as  Mounts  Loa  and  Kca  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Bat  itt 
Island  0?  St.  Ya\i\  cxcm^XiSi'a  » tiaaa  of  insular  volcanoa  into  wlud" 
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the  ocesn  now  eotera  bj  »  single  passage.  Every  enter  must 
almost  inrariablj  have  one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others, 
namely  that  side  towards  which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow, 
and  to  which,  therefore,  showers  of  dust  and  scorie  are  rarely 
carried  daring  eruptions.  There  will  also  be  one  point  on  this 
irindward  or  lowest  side  more  depressed  than  all  the  rest,  by  which 
ia  the  event  of  a  partial  submergence  the  sea  niay  enter  as  often  as 
the  tide  rises,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  For 
the  same  reason  that  the  sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single 
entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an  atoll  or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not 
•llow  this  passage  into  the  crater  to  be  slopped  up,  but  will  scour  it 
out  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as  the  wind  changes.  The  channel, 
therefore,  will  always  be  deepened  in  proportion  as  the  island  rises 
ftbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate  perhaps  of  a  few  feet  or  yards 
in  a  century. 

The  crater  of  Vesuvius  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep ;  and,  if  it 
were  a  half-sabmerged  cone  like  St  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of 
the  ocean  might  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force  give 
rise  to  a  large  caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  igneous  or  aqueous,  wliich  have  shaped  out  the 
Tal  del  Bove  on  Etna  or  the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the 
north  of  Falma,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  tliat  many  craters  have  be«n 
enlarged  into  calderne  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean,  wlicn- 
ever  considerable  osullationa  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea 
have  occnrred. 

Peak  rf  Teneriffie.—  The  accompanying  view  of  the  Fest,  U]i.en 
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from  sketches  made  hj  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself  during  our  visit  to 

Teneriffe  in  1854,  wiU  show  the  manner  in  which  that  loftj  cone  is 

encircled  on  more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  ruins  of 

an  older  cone,  chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has 

disappeared.     That  ancient  culminating  point  from  which  one  or 

more  craters  probably  poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may 

not  have  been  placed  precisely  where  the  present  peak  now  rises, 

and  may  not  have  had  the  same  form,  but  its  position  was  probably 

'  not  materially  different      The  great  wall  or  semicircular  range  of 

precipices,  c  c,  surrounding  the  atrium,  b  b,  is  obviously  analogous  to 

the  wails  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma ;  but  here  the  cliffs  are 

insignificant  in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in  Palma,  being 

in  general  no  more  than  500  feet  high  and  rarely  exceeding  1000 

feet.     The  plain  or  atriom,  b  by  figs.  651.  and  652.,  lying  at  the  base 

of  the  cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  CaBadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and 

pumice  thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  from  craters  on  its  flanks. 

Copious  streams  of  lava,  ddy  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral 

openings,  especially  from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,  f^  ^g,  652., 

which  is  not  seen  in  the  view,  fig.  651.,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak. 

The  last  eruption  was  as  late  as  the  year  1798. 

Fig.  66a. 


s.w.  N.E. 

Section  through  part  of  TeMriflb,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.    On  a  true  scale ;  as  given  in 

Voo  Bach*s  **  Canary  Islands." 

a.  Peak  ofTenrnffllB.  b.  The  Cauadas  or  atrium, 

e.  Cliffbounding  the  atrium.  d.  Modern  lavas. 

/.  Cone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  dd^  figs.  651.  and  652.,  may  have  nar- 
rowed the  circus  or  atrium,  &,  or  taken  away  from  the  height  of 
the  cliff  Cy  no  geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections ;  but 
should  the  Peak  and  the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanos 
for  ages,  the  new  cone,  a,  might  become  united  with  the  old  one, 
and  the  lava  might  fiow  first  from  e  to  c  and  then  from  a  to  c, 
fig.  652.,  so  that  the  slope  might  begin  to  resemble  that  formed  by 
lavas  and  ejectamenta  from  the  summit  a  to  Quia,  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  cone. 

Madeira. — Every  volcanic  island,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them, 
varies  from  every  other  one  in  the  details  of  its  geographical  and 
geological  structure  so  greatly  that  I  have  no  expectation  of  finding 
any  simple  hypothesis,  like  that  of  "  elevation  craters,"  applicable  to 
all  or  capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Few 
islands,  for  example,  resemble  each  other  more  than  Madeira  and 
Palma,  inasmuch  as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  sub- 
aerial  origin,  but,  when  we  compare  them  closely  together,  there  is 
no  end  of  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 

The  oldest  formation  known  in  Madeira  is  of  submarine  volcanic 
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origin,  and  referable  perhaps  to  the  Miocene  tertiarj  epoch*  Tnfb 
and  limestones  containing  marine  shells  and  corals  occar  at  S.Ti- 
cente  on  the  northern  coast,  where  thej  rise  to  the  height  of  more 
than  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Thej  bear  testimony  to  an  uphesTal 
to  that  amount,  at  least,  since  the  commencement  of  volcanic  action 
in  those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  rounded  and  polished, 
strongly  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragments  of 
similar  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  superimposed 
tuffs  and  agglomerates  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed  section, 
fig.  653.,  drawn  up  on  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal 
distances  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Hartung  and  myself,  will 
enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  points  in  which, 
geologically  considered,  Madeira  resembles  or  varies  from  Pahna. 
In  the  central  region,  at  A,  as  weU  as  in  the  adjoining  region  on 
each  side  of  it,  are  seen,  as  in  the  centre  of  Palma^  a  great  number 
of  dikes  penetrating  through  a  vast  accumulation  of  ejectaments,  c. 
Here  also^  as  in  Palma,  we  observe  as  we  recede  from  the  centre 
that  the  dikes  decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of  scoris,  lapilli, 
agglomerate,  and  tuff  begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas,  d  d^ 
until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  central  axis  the 
volcanic  mass,  below  fh  and  e  gy  consists  almost  exclosivelj  of 
streams  or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  some  red  partings  of  ochrcoas 
clay  or  laterite,  probably  ancient  soils.  The  darker  lines  indicate 
the  predominance  of  these  lavas  which  have  flowed  on  the  surface, 
and  which,  besides  basalt,  consist  of  various  kinds  of  trap,  and  in 
some  places  of  trachyte.  The  lighter  tint,  c,  expresses  an  accu- 
mulation of  scorise,  agglomerate,  and  other  materials,  such  as  may 
have  been  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  in  or  around  the  chief  orifices 
of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic  cones. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many 
central  peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the 
foundations  of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are 
formed,  from  which  the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  above 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  softer  beds  of  tuff  and  scoriae.  Hence 
the  broken  and  picturesque  outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantic 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  highest  part  of  Madeira.  North  of 
A  is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (b),  the  most  elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet 
exceeding  by  a  few  feet  only  the  height  of  Pico  Torres.  It  is 
similar  in  composition,  but  its  uppermost  part,  400  feet  high,  retain? 
a  more  perfectly  conical  form,  and  has  a  dike  at  its  sunmiit  with 
streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flanks.  There  are  a 
great  many  such  peaks  east  and  west  of  A,  which  seem  to  be  the 
ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qua-qua-versal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pico 
Grande,  c,  ^g.  665.,  now  half-buried  under  more  modem  lavas 
which  have  flowed  xovrnd  it.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  juxta- 
position of  suc^i  «^  m\AXAt\id<^  o't  co<a!^  ^t  Y^\!LNjb  ^*l  ^sros^^cs^  and  the 
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interference  of  their  lavas  along  the  great  east  and  west  line  of  toI* 
canic  action,  that  we  find  the  stonj  beds  in  the  central  region  betwwa 
e  and^  fig.  663.,  nearly  horizontal,  or  having  a  dip  of  no  more  thia 
from  3  to  6  degrees  instead  of  having  a  very  steep  inclination  like 
those  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera  of  Palma. 

These  level  or  slightly  inclined  beds  often  form  platforms,  snch  as 
that  called  the  Fanl  da  Serra  (a,  fig.,  p.  520.).  But  when  we  recede 
from  the  central  axis,  the  lavas  acquire  an  average  slope  of  10 
degrees  on  the  north  (as  between  e  and  g^  fig.  653.),  and  of  15  on  the 
south  between  f  and  A.  Nearer  the  sea  again,  as  at  i  and  l,  where 
the  most  modem  lavas  occur,  the  dip  diminishes  to  5  degrees^  and 
even  to  3^,  as  at  K,  near  FunchaL  In  this  latter  characteristic, 
however  (the  smtdler  inclination  of  the  lavas  near  the  sea,  and  their 
association  there  with  modern  cones  of  eruption,  such  as  M,  K,  o), 
there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and  Palma.  Buried  cones 
of  eruption  also  occur  at  many  points,  as  at  j9  and  q^  fig.  653.,  which 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the  central  r^on. 
The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  more  solid  basalts  alternating  with 
tuft's  rarely  exceeds  1500  feet ;  but  below  Pico  S.  Antonio^  or  s,  ^g^ 
p.  517.,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  3000  feet,  being  exposed  to  view  on 
the  sides  of  a  deep  valley  called  the  Curral,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  com- 
pact, do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  viewed  in  the  sea-clifis  in  sections  transverse  to  the  directioo 
in  which  they  flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if 
followed  for  a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  oat 
entirely  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which 
radiate  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  the  beds  are  more  persistent, 
but  even  here  they  usually  are  seen  to  terminate,  if  followed  for  ft 
few  miles ;  their  thickness  also  being  very  variable,  and  sometimes 
increasing  suddenly  from  a  few  feet  to  many  yards. 
•  I  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or 
laterites  above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  was  more 
fortunate  in  1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and 
roots  of  shrubs  in  some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  I\inchaL  Never- 
theless, Mr.  ILirtung  and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  in  the  ravine  of  S.  Jorge,  of  the  former 
existence  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  consequently  of  the  subacrial 
origin  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lavas  of  Madeira.  At  ^  in  the  section 
(fig.  653.)  the  occurrence  of  a  bed  of  impure  lignite,  covered  by  basalt, 
had  long  been  known.  Associated  with  it,  we  observed  several  layers 
of  tufi*  and  clay  or  hardened  mud,  in  one  of  which  leaves  of  dicoty- 
ledonous plants  and  of  ferns  abound.  The  latter,  according  to  Mr. 
Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sphenopteris, 
Adiantumfy  Pecopteris,  and  Woodwardia^  one  of  them  having  the 
peculiar  venation  of  Woodwardia  radicans,  a  species  now  common 
in  Madeira.  Among  the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  some  are  apparently 
of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  proportion  having  their  surfaces 
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^  mooth  and  nnwrinkled,  with  a  somewhat  rigid  and  coriaceotis 

'  toxtnre,  and  with  undivided  or  entire  mar^ns.     "  These  cbarectera," 

-   obserrea  Mr.  Banbury,  "belong  to  the  laurel-type,  and  indicate  a 

certain  analogy  between  the  ancient  vegetable  remains  and   the 

modem  foresta  of  Madeira,  in  which  laurels  and  other  evergreens 

abonnd,  with  glossy  coriaceoaa  and  entire-edged  leaves,  while  below 

them  there  is  an  andergrowth  of  ferns  and  other  plants." 

The  lignite  above  mentionud  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  height 
of  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  overlaid  by  super- 
impoaed  baaalta  and  scorit^  1]^  feet  thick,  implying  the  existence 
ot  an  ancient  terrestrial  vegetation  long  before  a  large  part  of 
Madeira  had  been  built  ap.  The  nature  of  the  tufis  accompanying 
the  lignite,  together  with  some  agglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entitles 
OS  to  presume  that  near  this  spot  a  series  of  eruptions  once  broke 
oat.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  here  the  crat«r 
of  Botne  lateral  cone  in  which  the  lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated ; 
for,  although  craters  are  remarkably  rare  in  Madeira,  when  wo 
consider  how  considerable  is  the  number  of  perfect  cones,  yet  on  the 
mountain  called  I^igoa,  2^  miles  west  of  Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect 
aa  that  of  Astroni  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (fig.  654.),  which  is  about 
150  feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond 
ia  the  middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  sides. 
Such  ponds  are  oflen  seen  in  the  interior  of  extinct  craters.  Except 
in  the  middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many 
leaves  must  also  be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights 
when  high  winds  prevul,  so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertible 
into  lignite  may  collect  here. 


if  U|c«  1(  mild  w»t 


In  thia  ent,  taJtcn  (ram  a  sketch  (^  m;  own,  Ibe  diplh  of  the  crater  maj  apprar 
too  great,  onlna  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  (here  are  no  trcca  visible,  and  most  of  the 
buifaci  are  of  the  Madeira  whortlc-beny  (  roccinium  JUadtirente)  fire  or  six  feet 
high.    Immediately  behind  the  for^ontid  aa  artificial  mound  is  seen  (brown  up 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Ziagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
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cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure^  like  those  now  incumbent  a 
the  impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
clearly  determined,  since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  which  mtcj 
be  traced  lower  down  the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the 
north  or  towards  the  sea  conformably  with  the  general  inclination 
of  the  basaltic  and  tufaceous  strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  655.),  surrounded  hj 
precipices  from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  gretter 
elevation,  occurs  in  the  middle  of  lAdeira.  It  has  been  compared 
by  some  to  a  crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in 
the  region  where  dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  The  Curral,  how- 
ever, extends,  without  diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of 
numerous  dikes,  and  it  lays  open  to  view  all  the  beds  R,  s,  fig.  653. 
Nor  do  the  volcanic  masses  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  Canal, 
as  from  a  central  point,  or  from  the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The 
Curral  is  in  fact  one  only  of  three  great  valleys  which  radiate  from 
the  most  mountainous  district,  a  second  depression,  called  the  Sena 
d'Agoa  (d,  fig.  655.),  being  almost  as  deep.  This  cavity  is  also 
di'ained  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  south ;  while  a  third  valley,  namely, 
that  of  the  Janella,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The  section  alluded 
to  (fi&;.  655,\  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  of  the  island  in  an  L 
and  W.  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra  d'Agoa,  b  and  n^ 

Fig.  ess. 


■■■-■^     --:■:•  Jij 


Section  through  the  central  region  of  Madeira,  from  East  to  Wast. 

A.  Part  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paul  da  Serra.  B.  Curral ;  a  Tallrr.  3000  feet  df*p. 

C.  Pico  Grande.  D.  The  ralley  of  the  Serra  d*Agos. 

are  separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  of  which  is 
surmounted  by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400  feet 
high.  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  shape  of  these 
tliree  great  valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
where  the  valley-making  process  can  have  had  no  connection  with 
any  superficial  volcanic  action. 

In  the  Alps,  no  doubt,  as  in  other  lofty  chains,  the  formation  of 
valleys  has  been  greatly  aided  by  subterranean  movements,  both 
gradual  and  violent,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocks.  The  same  may 
be  true  of  Madeira  and  of  almost  every  lofty  volcanic  region;  but, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  central  heights  A  and  b,  fig.  653.,  are  more 
than  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  the  waters  flowing  from  them, 
swollen  by  melted  snows,  reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  much 
more  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of  those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by 
nearly  as  short  a  route  in  the  Serra  d'Agoa,  we  shall  be  preparetl 
for  almost  any  amount  of  denudation  effected  simply  by  subacrial 
erosion* 
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The  genenl  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  taffs  underlying 
the  Madeira  lavas  is  very  striking,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent 
oecarrence  of  gravel-beds  under  so  manj  of  the  Auvergne  lavas.  It 
aimpl J  proves  that  Madeira,  like  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or 
like  Mount  Etna  or  Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  could  not,  for 
nasons  before  given  p.  479.,  support  a  single  torrent  so  long  as  erup- 
tions were  frequent  on  its  slopes.  The  period,  therefore,  of  fluviatile 
erosion  must  have  been  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  central 
nndens  of  ejectamenta,  c,  fig.,  p.  517.,  and  of  the  lavas  d,  ibid.  When 
we  infer  that  these  were  of  supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the 
line  py  My  t,  and  perhaps  lower,  it  follows  that  a  loftj  island,  4000  feet 
or  more  in  height,  must  have  resulted,  even  if  no  upheaval  had  ever 
oecnrred. 

The  movements  which  upraised  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far  they 
modified  the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its  height  is  a  fair  sub- 
ject of  speculation ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of  the  lavas  seen  in  the 
ravines  intersecting  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  y*  h,  and  e  g,  can  be 
ascribed  to  such  movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modern  date,  near 
Fonchal,  may  be  imagined  -  to*  remain  comparatively  horizontal, 
because  they  have  escaped  the  infiuenco  of  disturbing  forces  to 
which  the  older  nucleus  was  exposed.  Without  discussing  this 
point  (so  fully  treated  of  in  reference  to  Palma),  I  may  observe  that 
unquestionably  different  parts  of  Madeira  have  been  formed  in  suc- 
cession. Near  Porto  da  Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast, 
trachytes  of  a  grey,  and  trachytic  tuffs  almost  of  a  white  colour,  in 
slightly  inclined  or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up 
deep  valleys  previously  excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined 
basaltic  rocks  (dipping  at  an  angle  of  10*^  to  the  north),  under 
which  the  leaf-bed  and  lignite  before  mentioned,  fig.  653.,  p.  517., 
lie  buried.  During  the  convulsions  which  accompanied  tlie  out- 
pouring of  every  newer  series  of  lavas  the  older  rocks  may  have 
been  more  or  less  disturbed  and  tilted,  without  destroying  the^ 
general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  supposed  by  us  to^ 
have  been  the  result  of  repeated  eruptions  from  the  central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies,  not 
only  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of 
distinct  sets  of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to 
the  trachytic  outpourings.  So  also  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Madeira,  I  observed  between  the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated 
in  a  direct  line  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Funchal,  a  well- 
marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks  of  considerable  thickness  occu- 
pying the  highest  geological  position.  They  consist  of  white  and 
grey  trachytes,  occurring  at  points  varying  from  2500  to  3500  feet 
above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  understood  by  supposing 
them  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  represented  at  A  in  the 
section,  fig.  653.,  p.  517.,  and  on  the  slope  above  h.  The  doctrine, 
therefore,  that  in  each  series  of  volcanic  eruptions  the  trachytic 
lavas  flow  out  first,  atid  after  them  the  basaltic  kinds  (see  p.  526.)^ 
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is  hj  no  means  bome  out  in  Madeira,  although  some  of  the  oewnt 
currents,  like  those  at  the  foot  of  the  conea  it,K,o,  fig.  653.,  in 
basaltic. 

I  may  here  allude  to  another  featura  in  the  mineralogieal 
structure  of  Madeira,  namely,  that  most  commonlj  the  upperaHHl 
of  all  the  volcanic  rocks,  when  we  ascend  to  heights  of  l^X)  fett 
or  more  above  the  sea,  couBist  of  compact  felspathic  tnp,  witk 
much  olivine,  separating  into  spheroidal  masses  several  feet  is 
diameter,  especially  when  some  of  the  contained  iron  has  becooM 
more  highly  oxidated  in  the  atmosphere.  M.  Delesse,  after  ex- 
amining my  specimens,  informs  me  tint  In  France  they  would  call 
this  rock  basalt,  although  it  is  often  without  augite  and  sim[dj  ■ 
mixture  of  blackish  green  febpar  with  olivine.  Whatever  name  ire 
assign  to  it,  the  superficial  envelope  of  the  island,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  section  followed  in  £g.  653.,  p.  £17.,  but  also  very  generally,  mij 
be  said  to  consist  of  this  trap,  except  near  the  aea,  where  basaiti 
occur  which  have  not  the  same  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  indications  of  a  considerable  difference  of  age,  even 
in  the  superficial  volcanic  formations  of  Madeira,  I  may  remari:  thit 
many  of  the  central  peaks,  such  as«t,  fig.  653.,  seem  to  be  the  mat 
skeletons  of  cones  of  eruption;  whereas  the  forms  of  the  man 
modem  cones,  such  as  u,  N,  o,  are  regular,  and  have  no  protmdiBg 
dikes  on  their  summits  or  flanks.  The  newest  lavas  also  ill 
Madeira  have,  in  one  district  at  least,  a  singularly  recent  aspect  it 
compared  to  those  of  older  date,  which  are  decomposed  saperficiiUf 
often  to  the  depth  of  several  feet  or  yards.  I  allude  to  the  lin 
currents  near  Fort  Moniz,  one  of  which  is  as  rough  and  brisdiig 
as  arc  some  streams  before  alluded  to  in  Palma  (p.  512.)  of  his- 
torical date.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hartung  for  the  annexed 
drawing  of  a  lava  at  Port  Moniz,  which  I  did  not   visit  mjsfit 


It  is  traversed  by  a  channel,  a,  like  one  of  those  already  describe^ 
p.  507.  For  liow  long  a  period  such  characters  may  be  retained  is 
uncertain,  fo  much  docs  this  depend  on  the  mineral  composiiion 
of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergno  of  prehistoricsl  dstt; 
and  certainly  of  high  antiquity,  are  ahnost  as  rugged;  so  th»i 
this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication  of  a  relatively 
modern  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLCANIC  BOCKS. 

of  relative  age  of  rolcanic  rodu — Tests  bj  saperposition  and  intnision — 
Dike  of  Qaanington  Hill,  Darham— Test  by  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — 
Test  by  organic  remains— Test  of  age  by  mineral  character — Test  by  included 
fragments— Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Poet-Pliocene  period— Basalt  of  the  Bay 
of  Tresxa  in  Sicily — ^Post-Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  near  Naples — Dikes  of  Somma 
— 'Igneous  formations  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period ~  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily. 

Having  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  bow  far  the  volcanic 
formations  can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The 
teeta  of  relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  —  Ist,  super- 
position and  intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in 
ocmtact ;  2nd,  organic  remains ;  3rd,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  in- 
cluded fragments  of  older  rocks. 

TeMis  by  superpositiofiy  Sfc,  —  K  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an 
aqueous  deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two,  but  the 
Hko  role  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon 
the  volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a 
aedimentarj  mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  maj  be  forced  in 
conformably  between  two  strata,  as  &  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  656.),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.  Super- 
Fig.  657. 


position,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the 
unstratified  volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  We  can 
only  rely  implicitly  on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are 
contemporaneous,  not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  arc  said 
to  be  contemporaneous  if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was 
going  on  simultaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with 
which  they  are  associated.  Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (Rg,  656.),  we 
may  perhaps  ascertain  that  the  trap  b  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous 
bed  c,  and  that,  after  its  consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a 
and  c  both  belonging  to  the  same  geological  period.  But  if  the 
stratum  a  be  altered  by  b  at  the  point  of  contact,  we  must  then 
condade  the  trap  to  have  been  intrusive,  or  if,  in  pursuing  b  for 
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eome  diBtance,  we  find  &t  length  that  it  cuts  throagh  the  Btratnm  a, 
and  then  overlies  it  aa  at  x. 

We  may,  however,  be  easily  deceived  in  Buppoeing  a  Tolcanic  nxi 
to  be  intniaive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneous  ;  for  a  shtet 
of  lava,  as  it  spreads  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  cannot  rest  every 
where  upon  the  same  stratum,  either  because  these  have  been  de- 
nuded, or  because,  if  newly  thrown  down,  they  thin  ont  in  certain 
places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to  cross  tbeir  edges.  Besides  the 
heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into 
beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand.  Sappow 
the  submarine  lava  f,  fig.  658.,  to  bare 
come  in  contact  in  this  manner  irilli 
the  strata  a,  b,  e,  and  that  after  itt 
consolidation  the  strata  i^  e,  are  thmni 
down  in  a  nearly  borizoDtal  postioD, 
yet  so  as  to  lie  unconfonnably  to  f,  the 
appearance  of  subseqaent  intmnoa  nil 
here  be  complete,  although  the  trap  is  in  fact  contemp<H«Deaai. 
Wo  must  not,  therefore,  hastily,  infer  that  the  rock  r  is  intrmin; 
unless  we  find  the  strata  d,  e,  or  e,  to  have  been  altered  at  tbdr 
junction,  as  if  by  heat. 

When  trap  ^kcs  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  tlnj 
were  shown  to  be  more  modem  than  all  the  strata  which  tb^ 
traverse.  A  basaltic  dike  at  Quarrington  Hill  near  Dorham,  puM* 
through  coal-measures,  the  strata  of  which  are  inclined,  and  shifted 
so  that  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  dike  are  24  feet  above  lit 
level  of  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  south  side  (see  section, 
fig.  659.).     But  the  horizontal  beds  of  overlying  Red  Sandstone  ud 


Magnesian  Limostono  are  not  cut  through  by  the  dike.  Now  hm 
the  coal-measures  wore  not  only  deposited,  but  had  subsequentlv 
been  disturbed,  fissured,  and  shifted,  before  the  fluid  traj)  nu' 
forming  the  dike  was  introduced  into  a  rent  It  is  also  clear  lln' 
some  of  tho  upper  edges  of  the  coal  strata,  together  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  dike,  had  been  subsequently  removed  by  denudation 
before  the  lower  New  Ked  Sandstone  and  Magnesiau  Limestone 
were  superimposed.     Even  in  this  case,  however,  although  the  dale 
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of  the  Yolcanic  eroption  is  brought  within  narrow  limits,  it  cannot 
be  defined  with  precision ;  it  may  have  happened  either  at  the  close 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  or  early  in  that  of  the  Lower  New 
Red  Sandstone,  or  between  these  two  periods,  when  the  state  of  the 
animate  creation  and  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  were  gra- 
dually changing  from  the  type  of  the  Carboniferous  era  to  that  of 
the  Permian. 

The  test  of  age  by  superposition  is  strictly  applicable  to  all  stra- 
tified volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  explained  in  the 
ease  of  other  sedimentary  deposits.     (See  p.  97.) 

Test  of  age  by  organic  remains.  —  We  have  seen  how,  in  the 
vicinity  of  active  volcanos,  scoriae,  pumice,  fine  sand,  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  then  showered  down  upon  the 
land,  or  into  neighbouring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed 
shells,  corals,  or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen 
to  be  strewed  over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  embedded,  and 
ihus  continue  as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when 
the  volcanic  eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanos  now 
active  in  islands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative 
age  of  these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these 
moontains  are  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can 
establish  a  coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  dif- 
ferent primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tufis  idluded  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  include, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells ;  in  others,  the  bones  of  terrestrial 
quadrupeds.  The  diversity  of  organic  remains  in  formations  of  this 
nature  is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of 
ejected  matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of 
Coseguina,  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19.  1835.  Hot 
cinders  and  fine  scorias  were  then  cast  up  to  a  vast  height,  and 
covered  the  ground  as  they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  8  leagues  from  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. Birds,  cattle,  and  wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in 
great  numbers,  and  buried  in  ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at 
Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not  to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to  windward,  a  striking  proof  of 
a  counter  current  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  some 
on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the  north-east  In  the  sea, 
also,  at  the  distance  of  1 100  miles  from  the  point  of  eruption.  Cap- 
tain Eden  of  the  Conway  sailed  40  miles  through  fioating  pumice, 
among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  age  by  mineral  composition*  —  As  sediment  of  homo- 
geneous composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large 
river,  is  often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  lava,  fiowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may 
spread  over  an  extensive  area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the 

*  Calddengh,  FhiL  Trans.  1836.  p.  27. 
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melted  matter,  pouring  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in 
opposite  directions,  and  caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points 
of  which  were  90  miles  distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous 
current  of  lava  varied  in  thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in 
breadth  from  that  of  a  narrow  riyer  gorge  to  15  miles.*  Now,  if 
such  a  mass  should  afterwards  be  divided  into  separate  fragments  bj 
denudation,  we  might  still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  bj 
their  similarity  in  mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will 
not  always  avail  the  geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  pre- 
vailing character  in  lava  emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even 
in  the  successive  currents  flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in 
many  cases,  the  different  parts  even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before 
stated,  of  one  continuous  mass  of  trap,  vary  much  in  nuneral  com* 
position  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  lod 
basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  psrt 
older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate 
partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne;  and  we  hsTC 
seen  that  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic 
series  (p.  521.) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generaDf 
perhaps  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  bj 
basalt  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  knoir 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periodic 
and  are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters ;  but  it  seems  that  in 
each  region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more 
fclspathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  afford  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas  ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 
water ;  whereas  common  felspar,  albite,  and  Labrador  felspar  have 
each  scarcely  more  than  2^  times  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and 
the  difference  is  increased  in  consequence  of  there  being  much  more 
iron  in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  and 
other  felspathic  lavas  and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  large  quantity 
of  rock  be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the 
denser  ingredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
the  lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  up- 
wards to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  ma- 
terials, therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  subterranean 
reservoir  will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place 
on  the  exterior  of  the  earth's  crust 

Test  hy  included  fragments,  —  We  may  sometimes  discover  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  an  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragments  of  one  included  in  the  other, 

• 

*  Sec  Frinciplcs,  /ncfer,  "Skaptar  JokaL" 
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in  rannn  sach  aa  those  before  alluded  toy  where  tbe  evidence  of  super- 
pooitioii  klone  would  be  ioBufflcient.  It  is  also  not  unconuoon  to  find 
k  GODglomerate  almost  exclusively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap, 
associated  with  some  fosailiferous  stratified  formation  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  massive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral 
cbaract«r  with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  rela- 
tive age  hy  knowing  that  of  the  fosailiferous  strata  associated  with 
the  conglomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  expluned  b; 
observing  the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modem 
volcanic  islands,  or  at  tbe  base  of  Etna. 

Fott-IVocene  Period  {including  the  Secettt).  —  I  shall  now  select 
examples  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geok^cal 
periods,  to  show  that  igneous  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past 
ages  of  the  world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places 
where  they  have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  sDrface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tuffs,  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era ; 
another,  and  a  far  more  considerable  part,  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
already  inhabited  by  the  existiDg  species  of  lestacea.  Tbe  southern 
and  eastern  flanks  of  Etna  are  skirted  by  a  fringe  of  alternating  sedi- 
mentary and  volcanic  deposits,  of  submarine  origin,  as  at  Adomb, 
TreEza,  and  other  places.  Of  sixty-five  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  procured  in  1838  from  this  formation,  near  Trezza,  it  was  impos- 
aible  to  distinguish  any  one  &om  species  now  living  in  the  neigh- 
bouring sea. 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Dei  Faraglioni,  in 
the  sea-cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tuff,  and  associated  lava  arc 
liud  open  to  view,  are  situated  in  the  Bay  of  Trezza,  and  may  be  re- 


garded as  tbeextremityof  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 
Here  numerons  proofs  are  seen  of  submarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 
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argillaceous  and  iandy  strata  were  invaded  and  cat  through,  and  ta- 
faceous  breccias  formed.  Incloaed  in  these  breccias  are  many  angolu 
and  hardened  fragments  of  laminated  clay  in  different  ststea  of  alter- 
ation bj  heat,  and  intermixed  with  volcanic  sands. 

The  loftiest  of  the  Cyclopian  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  ia  about  300 
feet  in  height,  the  siunmit  being  formed  of  a  mass  of  stratified  rbj, 
the  lamina  of  which  are  occasionally  subdivided  by  thin  areuaceooj 
layers.  These  strata  dip  to  the  KW.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of  columnir 
lara  (see  fig.  660.)  in  which  the  tops  of  the  pillars  are  •weathered, 
and  so  rounded  as  to  be  often  hemisphericaL  In  aome  places  in  the 
ai^oining  and  largest  ialet  of  the  group,  which  lies  to  the  north-eist- 
ward  of  that  represented  in  the  drawing  (fig.  660.),  the  overlying 
clay  has  been  greatly  altered  and  hardened  by  the  igneous  rock,  and 
occasionally  contorted  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  yet  tbe 
lamination  has  not  been  obliterated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rendered 
much  more  conspicuous,  by  the  indurating  process. 

In  the  annexed  woodcut  (Iig.  661.)  I  have  represented  s  portion  of 
the  altered  rock,  a  few  feet  sqnare,  where  the  alternating  thin  luiinx 
of  sand  and  clay    have  pot 
"'  "'  on    (he    appearance  whieb 

we  often  observe  in  taae 
of  tbe  most  contorted  of  &i 
metamorphic  schists. 

A  great  fissure,  nnmi^  I 
from  east  (o  wes^  ncai^ 
divides  this  larger  idud  | 
into  two  parts,  and  lays  open 
its  internal  stmetore.  b 
the  section  thoa  exhibited, 
a  dike  of  lava  is  seen,  fint 
cutting  through  an  older 
mass  of  lava,  and  then  pene- 
traling  the  euporinetimbeiii 
tertiary  strnta.  In  one  plwe 
the  lava  rsmifiea  and  ter- 
minates in  thin  veins,  from 
a  few  feet  to  a  few  inches  in 
thickness.     (See  fig.  662A 

The    arenaceons    IininK 

are  mnch  hardened  at  <he 

point  of    contact,   and  ibe 

claya  are  converted  intosiK- 

ceous  schist     In  this  idud 

'•I"'!'-  the  altered  rocks  assnine  i 

honeycombed  structure  on  their  weathered  surface,  singularly  eon- 

trasied  with  the  smooth  and  even  outline  which  the  same  beds  present 

in  their  usual  soft  and  yielding  state. 

The  pores  of  the  lava  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  Till" 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  leolite  resembling  laaldme,  which  hi* 
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been  called  CTClopite.  The  latter  mineral  has  slso  ^een  found  in 
mall  flasnrei  traversing  the  altered  marl,  showing  that  the  same  cause 
irhieh  introduced  the  minerals  into  the  cavitieB  of  the  lava,  whether 
we  sappooe  BnblimBtion  or  aqueous  infiltration,  conreyed  it  also  into 
the  open  rents  oT  the  contiguous  sedimentary  strata. 

Pott-PUocene  /amatioiu  near  Naples. — I  have  traced  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Gcoiogj  "  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  toI- 
canic  region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the 
tast  2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during 
that  period  is  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  forma- 
tion of  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  pro- 
dnction  of  several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of 
Monte  NuoTo  in  the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  abo  flowed 
upon  the  land  and  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea— yolcanic  sand, 
pumice,  and  scoris  have  been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that 
whole  cities  were  buried — tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  ^ed  up  or 
converted  into  shoals — and  tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported 
by  rivers  and  land-floods  to  the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during  ' 
tbe  same  recent  period,  of  a  permanent  alteration  of  the  relative 
levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  several  places,  and  of  the  same  tract 
having,  near  Pouaoli,  been  alternately  upheaved  and  depressed  to 
the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet.  In  connection  with  these  convul- 
sions, there  are  found,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  o(  Baite,  recent 
tofaceoDS  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man, 
and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  waa  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  119.),  that  when  we  examine 
this  same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of 
a  date  anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such 
thickness  aa  to  constitute  hills  from  500  to  more  than  2000  feet  in 
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height    These  post-pliocene  strata,  containing  recent  marine  shefl^ 
alternate  with  distinct  currents  and  sheets  of  lava  which  were  of 
contemporaneous  origin ;  and  we  find  that  in  Vesuvius  itself  tlie 
ancient  cone  called  Somma  is  of  far  greater  volume  than  the  modera 
cone,  and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes.    In  con- 
trasting this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem  dtte, 
one  principal  point  of  difference  is  observed ;  namelj^  the  greater 
frequency  in  the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimenttiy 
rocks  ejected  during  eruptions.     We  may  easily  conceive  that  ihe 
first  explosions  would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rending  ind 
shattering  whatever  solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and 
the  accompanying  gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock 
would  naturally  occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest  ■ 
eruptions.    But  when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened,  and  an 
habitual  vent  established,  the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of 
liquid  lava,  which  would  take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoric,  or  of 
angular  fragments  of  such  soUd  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the 
vent. 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  sappo«d 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  h^t  and 
volcanic  vapours. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Sonmia,  that  M.  Mitscherlich,  wiUi  mndi 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
heat  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 

Dikes  of  Somma.  —  The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  escarpment  which 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  are  veiy 
numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  traverse  at 
right  angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  volcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of 
which  the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several 
inches  or  sometimes  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  being  extremely 
compact,  and  less  destructible  than  the  intersected  tuffs  and  porous 
lavas.  In  vertical  extent  they  vary  from  a  few  yards  to  500  feet, 
and  in  breadth  from  1  to  12  feet  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined 
beds  in  the  escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop 
short  before  they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both 
ends,  either  in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they 
scarcely  differ  from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a 
base  of  leucite  and  augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  augite 
and  some  of  leucite  are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one 
dike  cutting  through  another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fault  is 
seen  at  the  point  of  intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  laterally, 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  star-shaped  crack?, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  663.).     But  the  shape  of 

•  L.  A.  Necker,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phys.  et  d*Hist.  Nat  de  Gvn^re,  lom.  ii- 
part  i.  Nov.  1822. 
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Fig.  663. 


Dikes  or  tcIiu  at  the  Panto  del  Nasoiie  on  Sornma.    (Necker.*) 

these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  nsnal  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  faces 
of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  in- 
explicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents 
caused  by  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like 
those  composing  the  cone  of  Somma.  In  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following 
facts :  — "  The  lavas,  when  they  either  boiled  over  the  crater,  or 
broke  out  from  the  conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed 
channels  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep 
part  of  the  mountain  ;  and,  whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  con- 
tinued their  course  in  those  channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to 
the  brim,  and  at  other  times  more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  in  motion. 

These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have 
found  to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven 
or  eight  feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a 
quantity  of  scorise  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava, 
having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out 
fresh  again  into  an  open  channeL  After  an  eruption,  I  have 
walked  in  some  of  those  subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which 
were  exceedingly  curious,  the  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn 
perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most  parts,  by  the  violence  of  the 
currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they  had  conveyed  for  many 
weeks  successively."  f 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has 
ascended  in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to 
the  same  erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to. 

*  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Necker,  in     f  ^^^  Trans.,  toL  boL,  1780. 
Mem.  above  cited. 

XX  S 
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The  prolonged  and  nniform  friction  of  the  heavj  fluid,  u  it  ii 
forced  and  made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smoath 
down  the  surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  most  meh 
all  such  masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  inetn- 
descent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  difierent  at  thee  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  ceptre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is 
larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crjs- 
talline  state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreoas,  ud 
always  finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  iti 
character  to  pitchstone,  occasionallj  interrenes,  at  the  contact  d 
the  vertical  dike  and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of 
these  at  the  place  called  Prime  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo; 
and  when  I  examined  Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three  or  four  others 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  great  escarpment.  These  phenomena  are  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  Jamei 
Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  which  have  shown  that  a  gliaj 
texture  is  the  efiect  of  sudden  cooling,  while,  on  the  contruy,  a 
crystalline  grain  is  produced  where  fused  minerals  are  aUowed  to 
consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high  pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fiMore 
would,  during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the 
sides,  although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great 
as  when  we  compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of 
a  current  fiowing  in  the  open  air.  In  this  case  the  uppermost  part, 
where  it  has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  where  re- 
frigeration has  been  most  rapid,  is  always  found  to  consist  of 
scoriform,  vitreous,  and  porous  lava ;  while  at  a  greater  depth  the 
mass  assumes  a  more  lithoidal  structure,  and  then  becomes  more  and 
more  stony  as  we  descend,  until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recogniie 
with  a  magnifjring  glass  the  simple  minerals  of  which  the  rock  is 
composed.  On  penetrating  still  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  con- 
stituent parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  Yesuvian  currents 
distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  leucite  become  apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  ex- 
hibited on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from 
a  moving  current  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the 
surface  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat;  while  the  interior,  although 
extremely  fine-grained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  fdthough  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous 
parting  layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesuvius.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for,  as  the  above-mentioned  author  suggests, 
by  the  great  heat  which  the  walls  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before 
the  fluid  mass  begins  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at 
the  sides,  would  cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  filled 
from  above,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  volcanos  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Dana ;  and  in  this  case 
the  refrigeration  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the 
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laelted  matter  flowed  upwards  from  the  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intenselj 
heated  state.  Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  in  St.  Helena  almost 
erery  dike  has  a  vitreous  selvage. 

The  rock  composing  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  Yesuvins  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly 
exceeds  that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the 
expansion  of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Yesuvian  dikes  to  divide 
into  horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  form- 
ation of  vertical  columns  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava;  for  in  both 
cases  the  divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at 
right  angles  to  the  cooling  surfaces. 

Newer  FUoeene  Period — Vol  di  Noto. — I  have  already  alluded 
(see  p.  157.)  to  the  igneous  rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great 
marine  formation  of  limestone,  sand,  and  marl  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sicily,  as  at  Yizzini  and  oilier  places.  In  this  formation,  which 
was  shown  to  belong  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of 
oysters  and  corals  repose  upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point 
of  contact.  In  other  places  we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  inter- 
secting the  fossiliferous  beds,  and  converting  the  clays  into  siliceous 
schist,  the  lamin®  being  contorted  and  shivered  into  innumerable 
fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the  town  of  Yizzini. 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occa- 
sionally empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  structure 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar. 
I  found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wack^  and  prismatic  basalt,  inter- 
secting the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli 
Martiri,  below  Melilli. 

Dikes, — Dikes  of  vesicular  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also  seen 


Fig.  664. 


Fig.  665. 
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GrooDd-pUa  ofdlkef  near  Palagonta. 

a,  LaTa. 

b.  PflpertDO,  consisting  of  volcanic  sand,  mixed  with 

fragmenu  of  lara  and  limestone. 

traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of  the 
pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbonate 
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of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have  re- 
sulted from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scorisBy  together  with 
fragments  of  limestone,  thrown  out  bj  a  submarine  explosion, 
similar  to  that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.  When 
the  mass  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  consolidated,  it  may  have  been 
rent  open,  so  that  the  lava  ascended  through  fissures,  the  walls  of 
which  were  perfectly  even  and  parallel  After  the  melted  matter 
that  filled  the  rent  in  fig.  664.  had  cooled  down,  it  must  have  been 
fractured  and  shifted  horizon taUj  by  a  lateral  movement. 

In  the  second  figure  (fig.  665.),  the  lava  has  more  the  appearance 
of  a  vein  which  forced  its  way  through  the  peperino.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  similar  appearances  would  be  seen,  if  we  could 
examine  the  fioor  of  the  sea  in  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
where  the  waves  have  recently  washed  away  the  new  volcanic 
island ;  for  when  a  superincumbent  mass  of  ejected  fragments  has 
been  removed  by  denudation,  we  may  expect  to  see  sections  of  dikes 
traversing  tuff*,  or,  in  other  words,  sections  of  the  channels  of  com- 
munication by  which  the  subterranean  lavas  reached  the  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

N   THE   DIFFERENT  AGES  OP   THE  VOLCANIC  ROCKS  —  continued. 

Icanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — Tuscany — Rome — Volcanic  re- 
ion  of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Ck>nes  and  lava-cnrrcnts — Ravines  and  ancient 
Tayel-beds— Jets  of  air  called  Bofadors — Age  of  the  Catalonian  volcanos — 
»Iiocene  period — Brown-coal  of  the  Eifel  and  contemporaneous  trachytic  brec- 
ias — Age  of  the  brown-coal — Peculiar  characters  of  the  volcanos  of  the  upper 
Jid  lower  Eifel — Lake  Craters — Trass — Hungarian  volcanos. 

der  Pliocene  period — Italy. — In  Tuscany,  as  at  Radicofani, 
terbo,  and  Aquapendente,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  sub- 
irine  volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratified  with  the  Older  Pliocene 
'ata  of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
ubt  that  they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred 
len  the  shelly  marls  and  sands  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in 
3  course  of  deposition.  This  opinion  I  expressed  *  after  my  visit 
Italy  in  1828,  and  it  has  recently  (1850)  been  confirmed  by  the 
Tuments  adduced  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  favour  of  the  submarine 
igin  of  the  earlier  volcanic  rocks  of  Italy. f  These  rocks  are  well 
own  to  rest  conformably  on  the  Subapennine  marls,  even  as  far 
ath  as  Monte  Mario  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome.     On  the  exact  age 

the  deposits  of  Monte  Mario  new  light  has  recently  been  thrown 
'  a  careful  study  of  their  marine  fossil  shells,  undertaken  by 
M.  Rayneval,  Yanden  Hecke,  and  Ponza.  They  have  compared 
>  less  than  160  species  %  with  the  shells  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of 
ififolk,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood;  and  the  specific 
reement  between  the  British  and  Italian  fossils  is  so  great,  if  we 
ike  due  allowance  for  geographical  distance  and  the  difference  of 
itude,  that  we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  referring  both  to  the 
me  period  or  to  the  Older  Pliocene  of  this  work.  It  is  highly 
obable  that,  between  the  oldest  trachytes  of  Tuscany  and  the 
west  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  a  series  of  volcanic 
oducts  might  be  detected  of  every  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to 
e  historical  epoch. 
Catalonia,  —  Geologists  are  far  from  being  able,  as  yet^  to  assign 

each  of  the  volcanic  groups  scattered  over  Europe  a  precise 
ronological  place  in  the  tertiary  series  ;  but  I  shall  describe  here, 

•  See  Ist  edit  of  Principles  of  Geo-  f  GeoL  Quart.  Jouni.  vol  vi.  p.  281. 
^y,  vol  iii.  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiy.,  1833;  j  Catalogue  des  Fossiles  de  Monte 
d  former  edits,  of  this  work,  ch.  zxxi.     Mario,  Borne,  1854. 
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as  probably  referable  to  some  part  of  the  PUocenM  period,ifili 
of  extinct  Tolcanos  near  Olot,  in  the  north  of  Spun,  vMAitil 
known,  and  which  I  vlsit«d  in  the  summer  of  1830. 

The  whole  extent  of  country  occupied  bj  volcanic  praiitt 
Catalonia  is  not  more  than  fifWn  geographical  milea&omiod 
south,  and  about  eix  from  east  to  west  The  vents  of  enp 
range  entirely  within  a  narrow  band  running  north  and  uodi; 
the  branches,  which  are  represented  as  extending  eastwaid  it 
map,  are  formed  simply  of  two  lava-Btreams — those  oFCistdi 
and  Cellent. 
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Dr.  Maclure,  the  American  geologist,  was  the  first  whc 
known  the  existence  of  those  volcanos  • ;  and,  according 
description,  the  volcanic  region  extended  over  twenty  square  I 
from  Amer  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  in  the  cnvi 
Massanet  in  (he  Pyrenees,  for  traces  of  a  lava-current ;  am 
say  with  confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct 
the  true  area  of  iho  volcanic  action. 

Geological  ttructure  of  the  district.  —  The  eruptions  hav 
entirely  through  fossiliferous  rocks,  composed  in  great  part 
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and  greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with  some  thick  beds  of 
nammulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  quartz, 
limestone,  and  Ljdian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  is  very  exten- 
sively spread  throughout  Catalonia ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usually 
considered  as  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  primary  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  Une  nearly 
parallel  to  the  I^rrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossiliferous  strata  from 
their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west  This 
dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  axis 
of  eleyation,  and  prevails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
map,  the  inclination  of  the  beds  being  sometimes  at  an  angle  of 
between  40  and  50  degrees. 

It  is  evident  that  the  physical  geography  of  the  country  has 
undergone  no  material  change  ranee  the  conunencement  of  the  era 
of  the  volcanic  eruptions,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  new  hills  of  scoriae,  and  currents  of  lava  upon  the 
surface.  If  the  lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from 
their  respective  craters,  they  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in 
which  they  are  now  seen,  and  re-occupy  the  spaces  which  they  at 
present  filL  The  only  difference  in  the  external  configuration  of  the 
fresh  lavas  would  consist  in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  or  exhibit  marks  of  erosion  by  running  water. 

Volcanic  cones  and  lavas,  —  There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issued ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  narrow 
line  running  north  and  south,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  map.  The 
greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Olot,  some  of  which  (Fig.  667.,  Nos.  2,  3,  and  5.)  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which 
that  town  stands  has  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of 
many  lava-streams  from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley, 
probably  once  of  considerable  depth,  like  those  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  nuule  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the 
country  is  composed.*  The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1.)  in  the 
distance  is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator, 
and  consist  of  hypogene  and  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  fossiliferous  formations  (No.  4.),  which  are  in  shade. 
Still  nearer  to  us  the  hills  2,  3,  5,  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  sunshine  falls  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic 

ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  men- 

♦  This  view  is  taken  from  a  sketch  which  I  made  on  the  spot  in  183a 
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tinneil,  Tlip  l*(l  of  the  riviT  U  hard  basnlt ;  and  at  the  bridge  cJ 
Saiil.i  Miidnli-nn  are  sieu  iwo  dntinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the 
iith<r,  SI  I  mm  ted  by  a  hurizoiital  bed  (if  scori.-e  8  fi-et  thick. 

Id  ntio  |ilui'<',  t(i  the  $outh  of  Olol,  the  even  surface  of  the  plain  i< 
brokLii  liy  a  mound  nf  lava,  called  the  "  Bosque  de  Towa,"  the 
up{i<'r  ]>Hrt  (if  which  i:>  i'eoriaceuu^,  and  covere<l  with  enormooi 
Jiiapri  I'l'  fragments  nf  bat^alt.  more  or  less  |ioroHs.  Between  ihe 
iiiiMii'i-iiu-^  liuiDiiKick^  thus  fiiniicil  arc  deep  cavities,  having  the 
ai<[n'ariiui-i'  of  small  crater?.  TIio  whole  precisely  resemViIcs  wme  of 
the  TiKidiTii  ciira-nts  of  Etna,  or  that  of  Come,  near  Clermoni;  the 
last  iif  whioli.  liku  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanrr 
vep'talion. 

.Mi»t  of  tiie  Catalnnian  volcanoa  are  as  entire  as  tho^e  in  the 
iiei;,'hliiiurli'>oil  of  Naples  or  on  the  flanks  of  >^tna.  One  of  ihcje, 
called  Jlonisacopa  (,Xo.  3.  fig.  6fi7.),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  dei)ression  or  eraier  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiertv 
made  u|i  of  red  w-iiria?,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  miniir 
cones  of  Ktna.  The  iieighlwuring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2.)  and 
Garrinaila  (Xo.  ■).)  are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  Tlie 
largest  crater  of  the  wholo  ilistrict  oeciini  farther  to  the  ea^t  of 
Olot,  and  is  called  Santa  Margarita.  It  is  4o3  feet  deep,  ami  about 
a  mile  in  circumference.  Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  rifhiy 
covered  with  wood,  wherein  game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanos  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  il(-scril)ed  in  the  seiiiicl,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  tyeciions  eom[>osing  the  cones  in  these  two 
iv-gions.     In  the  Eifel,  the  rjuantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
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ITU  out  from  the  venta  is  often  so  immenBe  as  fu  to  exceed  in 
me  the  scori^  pumice,  and  lava ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
3  near  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of  an;  extraneous  rock ;  and 
Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  infonned  me  that 
ad  never  been  able  to  detect  aay. 

olcantc  sand  and  ashea  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have 
sometimes  scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  coontiy,  and  drifted 
„,  ,„  into  narrow  valle^B,  u  is  seen 

between  Olot  and  Gellent,  where 
the  annexed  section  (fig.  668.)  is 
exposed.  The  light  cindeiy  vol- 
canic matter  rests  in  thin  re- 
gular layers,  just  as  it  alighted 
on  the  slope  formed  of  the  solid 
conglomerate.  No  flood  could 
have  passed  through  the  valley 
e  the  scoriffi  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for  the  most  part 
oved.  The  currents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like  those  of  Auvergne, 
'Vlvarais,  Iceland,  and  all  mountainous  countries,  are  of  con- 
rable  depth  in  narrow  defiles,  bat  spread  out  into  comparatively 
sheets  in  places  where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a  river  has  fiowed 
learly  level  ground,  as  in  the  great  plun  near  Olot^  the  water 
only  excavated  a  channel  of  slight  depth;  but  where  the  de- 
ity is  great,  the  stream  has  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by 
>tradng  directly  through  the  central  part  of  a  lava-current,  but 
e  frequently  by  passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  or 
iary  rock  which  bounds  the  valley.  Thus,  in  the  accompanying 
ion  (fig.  669.),  at  the  bridge  of  Cellent^  six  miles  east  of  Olot,  we 
the  lava  on  one  side  of  the  small  stream ;  while  the  inclined 
tified  rocks  constitute  the  channel  and  opposite  banL     The 


ler  part  of  the  lava  at  that  place,  as  is  usnal  in  the  cnrrents  of 
la  and  Vesuvius,  is  scoriaceoos;  farther  down  it  becomes  leu 
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porous,  and  assumes  a  spheroidal  structure;  still  lower  it  divides ii 
horizontal  plates,  each  about  2  inches  in  thicknessy  and  is  mon 
compact.  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  is  a  mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about 
5  f(*et  thick.  The  vertical  columns  often  rest  immediately  on  tbe 
subjacent  stratified  rocks;  but  there  is  sometimes  an  intervention  of 
sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  coimtrj  during  volcanic  eraptioiU) 
and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by  superincumbent  lava,  is 
washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  Sometimes,  the  bed  d 
contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments  of  rock ;  in  other 
places  fine  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an  ancient  vegetable 
soil. 

In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  ashes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  subjacent  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  foQov 
the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  PUnu 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  riva 
th<Te  has  often  cut  through  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
lying limestone.  Occasionally  an  alluvium,  several  feet  thick,  i« 
int<T])osi'd  between  the  igneous  and  marine  formations ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebUes 
occupying  a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  fragments  of 
lava ;  whereas  in  the  most  modern  gravel-beds  of  the  rivers  of  tUs 
country  volcanic  pebbles  are  abundant 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spain,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  nev 
San  Feliu  dc  Paller61s,  opposite  the  Castell  de  Stolles.  The  lava 
there  has  filled  up  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has 
been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet  In  the  lower  part  the 
lava  has  a  columnar  structure.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  pro- 
bably required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine ;  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  infer  that  this  current  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  thon 
of  the  plain  near  Olot.  The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent 
velocity  of  the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable 
volume  of  rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time- 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  (fig.  670.)  to  elucidate  the  pbe- 
nomena  of  this  district.  A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of 
hills  on  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it 
reaches  the  valley  of  the  river  Fluvia.  Here,  for  the  first  time^  it 
comes  in  contact  with  running  water,  which  has  removed  a  portion, 
and  laid  open  its  internal  structure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in 
height,  at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  FoUit 

By  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Fluvia  and  Teronel,  the  mass  of  lavi 
has  been  cut  away  on  two  sides ;  and  the  insular  rock  b  ("G^g,  670.) 
has  been  left,  which  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cliff  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  tbe 
original  current 

From  an  examination  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriaceoas. 
passing  downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt;  some  of  the  huge 
spheroids  being  no  less  than  6  feet  in  diameter.    Below  this  is  a 


t  basalt,  with  crTstals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five 
diatiact  luigee  of  basalt  the  nppenncMt  Bpheroidal,  and  the  rest 
friamatie^  aeparated  t^  thinner  beda  not  columnar,  and  Bome  of 
wldch  are  Khiatofle.  These  were  probablj  formed  bj  aaccesdve 
&»ra  of  lav^  whether  during  the  jnme  eniption  or  at  different 
periods,  ^le  whole  mass  rests  on  sllnviom,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
ttieknw,  composed  of  pebbles  of  limestone  and  quarts  bnt  without 
uaj  intermixtnre  of  igneous  rocks ;  in  which  circnnutance  alone  it 
appears  to  differ  irom  the  modem  gravel  of  the  Flavia. 

Bt^ador*. — The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  cavernous 
■trnetore^  like  B(»ne  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  manjr  parts  of  the 
UD  of  Batety  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  aoond  returned  hj  the 
earth,  when  atntok,  is  like  that  of  an  archwaj.  At  the  base  of  the 
Huae  hill  are  the  mouths  of  several  sabterranean  caverns,  about 
twelve  in  somber,  called  in  the  country  "bufitdorsi"  from  which  a 
mxmat  of  oold  air  iisnee  during  summer,  bnt  in  winter  it  is  said  to 
Im  searoely  peroeptibl&  I  visited  one  of  these  bofadwa  in  the 
begiiuiing  of  Angiiali  1680,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  un- 
naoallj  intense,  and  foond  a  cold  wind  blowing  fitim  it,  vrtticL  may 
ewUf  be  explained  t  ibr  as  tiie  external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat, 
Moawds,  ttie  preasnre  of  the  colder  uid  heavier  air  of  the  caverns 
ia  the  interior  of  the  nitmntain  causes  it  to  nub  out  to  supply  its 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  theae  Spanish  voloanos,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  weD  as  in  Auvergne 
and  the  Eifel,  the  earnest  inhabitants  vrara  ^e-witnesses  to  the 
▼olcanic  action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  de- 
•troyed  by  an  earthquake,  an  eruptiaD  broke  out  near  Amer,  and 
eonwiMied  the  town.  The  researches  of  Don  fVandsco  Bolos  have, 
I  tUak,  diown,  in  the  most  satis&ctny  manner,  that  there  is  no 
good  Uatorieal  feundation  floor  the  latter  part  of  thia  story  t  <u>4  ^7 
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geologist  who  has  visited  Amer  must  be  conyinced  that  tiiere  neTer 
was  any  eruption  on  that  spot  It  is  true  that,  in  the  year  abore 
mentioned,  the  whole  of  Olot,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  hoase, 
was  cast  down  by  an  earthquake ;  one  of  those  shocks  which,  u 
distant  intervals  during  the  last  five  centuries,  have  shaken  tbe 
Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  country  between  Perpignan  and  Oloi, 
where  the  movements,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  were  most  violent 

The  annihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  have  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks ;  for  Catalonia  is  beyond 
the  line  of  those  European  earthquakes  which  have,  within  tbe 
period  of  history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  have  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to 
the  extinct  volcanos,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.    Tlie 
annexed  diagram  (fig.  671.)  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  sjnop« 
tical  form,  the  results  obtained  from  numerous  sections. 


Fiff.  m. 


Saperpositlon  of  rocks  in  the  Tolcanic  district  of  Catalonia. 

A.  Sandstone  and  nummulitfc  Uroestone. 
b.  Older  alluTium  withirat  volcanic  pebbles. 


c.  Cones  of  scorUe  and  lava. 


d.  Never  allaTimn. 


The  more  modern  alluvium  (d)  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  b^ 
the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  ddex' 
gravel  {b)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions.    In  neither  have  any  organic  remains  been  discovered; 
that  we  can  merely  affirm  as  yet,  that  the  volcanos  broke  out  iftef^ 
the  elevation  of  some  of   the  newest  rocks  of  the  mummulitic^ 
(Eocene)  series  of  Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  iHo"^ 
vium  (ef)  of  unknown  date.     The  integrity  of  the  cones  njerdr 
shows  that  the  country  has  not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquikes. 
or  subjected  to  the  action  of  any  great  flood  since  their  origin. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  straU 
occur,  which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  500f«et. 
From  the  shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  thit 
their  upheaval  from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  d 
volcanic  eruption  round  Olot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  raiy 
have  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  Older  Pliocene  era,  but  perhaps 
subsequently,  for  their  age  is  at  present  quite  uncertain. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  EifeL  —  The  chronological  relations  of  the 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  also  involved 
in  a  considerable  degree  of  ambiguity ;  but  we  know  that  some  po^ 
tion  of   them  were  coeval  with  certain  tertiary  deposits  called 
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irown-Coftl "  hj  the  OemuuiB,  which  probably  belong  in  put  to 
Mio4»ne,  and  in  part  to  the  Upper  Eocene,  epoch, 
rhii  Brown-Coal  is  seen  on  both  aides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  ncigh- 
irhood  of  Bonn,  resting  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and 
■tical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  geographical 
dtion,  and  the  space  occopied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the 
Mterwftld  and  Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map 
J.  672.),  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Homer,  whose  residence 
'  some  years  in  the  country  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of 
M.  No^gerath  and  Von  OeynhauBen,  from  which  that  now  given 
9  been  principally  compiled.* 


l|M^»o,l»^;^                ^              ___„^ 

^^■^  S/tiffv^^^"^               '  r 

^■^MUjiiii..^^    • 

^i«,.t~^^<!:S^%    •     •      ' 

\     /                  E  j^t.^"«^v5siL'"'  ^^^'B"*"- 

\ 

^«.V4     J^^S^Xj^'ii^S'^^^^ 

(T       j^    "-v           0          ti^        3 

K^L 

Atf        ^\            \\s-'       C 

\^fA^  --^  j# 

ssr 

\Lm^               \^'K/ 

/ 

Y|;^..e™«(^    -^'J-'tf'^          \   '"■'"' 

n^vzzz *  ■;  --  ■ — . 'I- — — 1 

r    (A.  oftheUppnEtW.  rm-l  Pi 


The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose 
nd,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clayirou-, 
}ne,  and  occasionally  silex.  Layers  of  light  brown,  and  sometimes 
ack  lignite  are  iuterstratifled  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 

•  Bomer,  Ttbdi.  of  GeoL  Soc  ad  »ct.  voL  r. 
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irregularly  diffased  through  thenu  They  oontein  munerouB  impm- 
sions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  eztenaiyelj  worked  ht 
fuel,  whence  the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachytic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tuffs  are  leaves  of  plants  identical  with  those  found  in  the 
brown-coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  latter,  some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

Mr.  Yon  Decken  in  his  work  on  the  Siebengebirge  *,  has  given  i 
copious  list  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwiter 
strata  associated  with  the  brown-coaL  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabd' 
laria,  Ceanothits,  and  Daphnogene^  including  2>.  cinnamomfcUa 
(fig.  169.  p.  192.)  occur  in  these  beds,  with  nearly  150  other  plsntd^ 
if  we  include  all  which  have  been  named  from  the  somewhat  ance^ 
tain  data  furnished  by  leaves.  They  are  referred  for  the  most  pirt 
to  living  genera^  but  to  extinct  species.  Among  the  animal  remiinfl^ 
both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  many  are  peculiar,  while  some  few, 
such  as  LittorineUa  acutOj  Desh.,  help  to  approximate  these  stnta 
with  some  of  the  upper  freshwater  portions  of  the  Mayence  btno. 
The  marine  base  of  the  Mayence  series  consists  of  sandy  strati 
closely  allied  in  geological  date,  as  we  have  already  seen,  p.  191.,  to 
the  Limburg  group,  called  Upper  Ex>cene  in  this  work.  But  in  re- 
gard to  the  Rhenish  freshwater  deposits  near  Bonn,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  plants,  insects,  fish,  batrachians,  and  other  fossils  sre 
such  as  have  been  met  with  nowhere  else,  that  we  cannot  as  jet 
assign  to  them  a  very  definite  place  in  the  chronological  series. 
They  were  undoubtedly  formed  during  that  long  interval  of  time 
which  separated  the  Nummulitic  from  the  Falunian  tertiary  formations, 
so  that  they  are  newer  than  the  Middle  Eocene,  and  older  than  the 
Miocene  strata  of  our  Table  given  at  page  106.  The  classification 
of  the  deposits  belonging  to  this  interval  must  still  be  regarded  is 
debatable  ground,  very  different  opinions  being  entertained  on  the 
subject  by  geologists  of  high  authority.  Should  a  passage  be  even- 
tually made  out  from  the  tertiaries  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
which  the  labours  of  M.  Beyrich  have  thrown  so  much  light,  to  the 
faluns  of  the  Loire,  by  the  discovery  of  beds  intermediate  in  age  and 
paleontological  characters,  the  best  line  of  demarcation  that  we  can 
adopt  is  that  proposed  by  IVL  Hebert,  according  to  which  aU  the 
Limburg  beds,  the  Gr^s  de  Fontainebleau,  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mayence  basin,  and  the  Hempstead  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (see 
p.  193.)  are  classed  as  Lower  Miocene,  while  the  Faluns  rank  as 
Upper  Miocene.  Between  these  formations  there  is  still  so  vast  an 
hiatus  that  I  have  thought  it  inexpedient,  for  reasons  before  explained, 
to  unite  them  under  a  common  nam&f 

*  Geognost.  Bc8chreib.  des  Siebenge«  Hamilton,  Esq.,  P.  G.  S.,  hu  been 

birgcs  am  Khcin.  Bona,  1852.  published  (GeoL  Qmrt.  Jonm.  toLx. 

t  While    this    sheet    was    passing  p.  254),  in  which  the  question  of  clitsi- 

throngh  the   press,   a   valuable   paper  fication  aboTC  alluded  to  b  discnssed. 

on  the  Brown-Coal  and  other  deposits  Whatever  terminologj  be  adopted,  I 

of  the  Mayence  Basin,  by  William  J.  would  strongly  urge  the  ntcessxy  of 
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The  fiahet  of  the  brown-coel  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bitominons 
ahmle^  called  p^)er-coa],  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin 
leaTes.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous ;  but  thej  appear  to 
belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  by 
Agassis  to  the  genera  Leuciscus,  AspiuSy  and  Perca.  The  remains  of 
frogs  also^  of  extinct  species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
and  a  eomplete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the 
moat  imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animaL 
With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
apeeiefl^  has  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
qnartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
die  brown-coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others 
attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet  This  gravel  is  very 
distinct  in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  called  **  Kiesel  geroUe "  by  the  Grermans,  often  reaches  great 
elevations,  and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections. 
It  is  evident  that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its 
physical  geography  since  this  gravel  was  formed;  for  its  position 
has  scarcely  any  relation  to  the  existing  drainage,  and  the  great 
valley  of  the  Rhine  and  all  the  more  modem  volcanic  rocks  of  the 
same  region  are  posterior  to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scorise  are 
interstratified  near  Andemach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  species,  and  referable  to  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  I 
have  before  hinted  (see  p.  124.)  that  this  intercalation  of  volcanic 
matter  between  beds  of  loess  may  possibly  be  explained  without 
supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the  Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place 
so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  deposition  of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengebirge,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  genersi  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachyte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
febpar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of 
the  brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the 
more  recent  of  which  happened  when  the  country  had  acquired 
nearly  all  its  present  geographical  features. 

Newer  vokanoi  of  the  EtfeL  —  Lake'craters,  —  As  I  recognized 
in  the  more  modem  volcanos  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from 
any  previously  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I 
shall  briefly  describe  them.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district 
are  grey  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  lime- 
stones, replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 

referring  the  Hempitead  beds  of  the     be  named  I^ower  Ifiocene  or  Upper 
Iile  of  Wight  and  the  limbing  strata     Eocene, 
to  one  sad  the  same  period,  whether  it 
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^roiip.  Hie  TolcanoB  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  theee  incUned  atnti, 
and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  vaOeje  had  alreadj  b«D 
formed.  The  emptions  occurred  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
Talleys,  sometimes  on  the  summit  of  hilU,  and  frequently  on  inter- 
vcDing  platforms.  In  travelling  through  this  district  ire  often  fil] 
upon  them  most  unexpectedly,  and  maj  find  ourselves  on  the  reij 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  we  were 
approaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  ontburst  Thoa,  for  example 
on  arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemnnd,  immediately  south  of  Diin^ 
wo  leave  the  stream,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  id  . 
which  strata  of  sandstone  and  shale  crop  out  We  then  climb  a  slwp  j 
hill,  on  the  surface  of  which  we  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strau 
dipping  inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to 
a  considerable  height,  we  see  fragments  of  scorin  sparingly  scattered 
over  the  surface  ;  until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  ws  find 
ourselves  suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  lam,  or  deep  circular  lake-bann 
(see  fig.  673.). 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemunder  Maar,  is  one  of  three  lsi(^ 
which  arc  in  immediate  contact,  ihe  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  two  neighbouring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (fig.  673.). 
we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  been 
prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoris  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  soiL  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  find  precipices 
of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat : 
and  we  look  in  vain  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoriee,  dipping  in 
opposite  directions  on  every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  ss  characteristic  of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however, 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  r 
and  d  (fig.  674.),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scorin  and  some 
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]ay%  and  see  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  Yolcanic 
auidy  and  strewed  with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which 
preseires  its  laminated  texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified 
or  aooriform  coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and 
surrounded  by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials,  consisting 
of  ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  water.  The  side  slope  in  the  interior  is 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  degrees. 
Volcanic  substances  are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections, 
which  in  this  place  entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of 
the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth, 
hollowed  out  of  similar  strata;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt 
sections  of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried 
under  vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorise 
amongst  the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic 
substances  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which 
we  must  suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is 
nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred 
fathoms  deep.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Mosen- 
berg,  which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts, 
but  supports  on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct 
current  of  lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The 
edge  of  the  crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form 
and  characters  of  that  of  Vesuvius  ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
precipitous  and  almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scorise 
presented  towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  &  (fig.  675.);  which  I  can 
only  explain  by  supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fell 
round  the  vent»  were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  mass,  in 
consequence  of  continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

Fig.  675. 


StnUlfled  roekt.  ».  Volcanic. 

Outline  of  the  Motraberg,  Upper  Eifel. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
map,  p.  543.),  we  find  the  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the 
Lago  di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  Italy,  —  being  surrounded  by  a  ridge 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Jonrn.  of  Science,         f  Hibbert,  Eztinct  Volcanos  of  the 
Jane,  1826,  p.  145.  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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of  gently  sloping  hills,  composed  of  loose  tafis,  scorisB,  and  blocks  of 
a  Yariety  of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanos  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhioe 
near  Bonn  is  called  the  Boderberg.    It  forms  a  circular  crater  netrlj 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with 
fields  of  com.    The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstone  snd 
shale  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater ;  but  they  are 
overspread  by  quartzose  gravel,  and  this  again  is  covered  by  volcanic 
scoriae  and  tufaceous  sand     The  opposite  wall  of  the  crater  is  oom- 
posed  of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  summit  of  Yen- 
vius.   It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  burst  throngii 
the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overlies  it ;  and  I 
observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scoriae  on  the  flanb 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had 
fallen  again  with  the  volcanic  ashes.    I  have  already  observed,  that 
a  large  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  the  loess  (p.  123.). 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  craters  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  torrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata  of  ancient 
sandstone  and  shale.  It  is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some  cases,  been 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava, 
and  often*  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  scoriae,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly  formed  cavity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  feature  in  tbe  Eifel  toI- 
canos  more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  veiy 
copious  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  pouring  out  of 
melted  matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume. 
I  know  of  no  other  extinct  volcanos  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such 
magnitude  have  been  attended  by  the  emission  of  so  smaU  a  quantity 
of  lava.  Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearanoee 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  rushing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifled  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  masses, 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  central  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  Chap. 
XXIX. 

Trass,  —  In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufaceous  alluvium 
called  trassy  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  re-excavated,  is  unstratificd.  Its  base 
consi.«ts  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragments 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  slate,  and  sandstone, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If  this  trass  was  formed 
during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  perhaps  have  origi- 
nated in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 

Wo  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pro- 
duced, if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the  lake 
basins.     The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent 
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BbuUitxoiu  until  it  became  of  the  consistencj  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  awaj  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
flown  into  the  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  up  by  such 
%  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

Hungary. — ^M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  de- 
scribes five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted 
islands  in  the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral 
products  of  the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of 
the  Hungarian  extinct  volcanos,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals^ 
as  opal,  calcedony,  resinous  silex  {tiUx  resinite^  pearlite^  obsidiaD, 
and  pitchstone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  di£ferent 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ; 
some  so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have 
issued  in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity ;  and  there 
are  conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte 
are  bound  together  by  pumiceous  tu£^  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of 
hoi  springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or  in  some 
instances,  perhaps,  by  aqueous  vapours,  which,  like  those  of  Lance- 
rote,  may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapours  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tufls  on 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified. 
It  is  scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the 
pumiceous  deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized 
wood,  and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size 
and  weight 

It  appears  from  the  species  of  shells  collected  principally  by 
M.  Bou^  and  examined  by  M.  Deshayes,  that  the  fossil  remains  im- 
bedded in  the  volcanic  tufls,  and  in  strata  alternating  with  them  in 
Hungary,  are  of  the  Miocene  type,  and  not  identical,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,  with  the  fossils  of  the  Paris  basin. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

OK  THB  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF   THE  TOLCAKIO  BOCKS — COlUmiud. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Flioceoe,  Miocene,  and  Eocene  periods  continoed— Ab- 
▼ergne — Mont  Dor — Breccias  and  alluTiams  of  Mont  Furrier,  with  bones  of 
quadrupeds — River  dammed  up  bj  laya-cnrrent — Bange  of  minor  cones  firm 
Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais — Monts  Dome — Puj  de  Cdme — Pay  de  Pitrioo— 
Cones  not  denuded  bj  general  flood — Vday — Bones  of  qnadrapeds  boried  ia 
scoris — Cantal — Eocene  volcanic  rocks — Tuffs  near  Clermont — Hill  of  Ger- 
govia — Trap  of  Cretaceous  period  —  Oolitic  period — New  Bed  Sandstone  pe* 
riod — Carboniferous  period — Old  Red  Sandstone  period — *'Bock  and  ^indle* 
near  St  Andrew's  —  Silurian  period — Cambrian  volcanic  rocks. 

Volcanic  Rocks  of  Auvergne, — The  extinct  volcanos  of  Aavergne 
and  Cantal  in  Central  France  seem  to  have  commenced  their  emp- 
tions  in  the  Upper  Eocene  period,  hut  to  have  heen  most  actiTe 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras.  I  have  already  alluded  to 
the  grand  succession  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in 
Auvergne  since  the  last  retreat  of  the  sea  (see  p.  197.). 

The  earliest  monuments  of  the  tertiary  period  in  that  region  are 
lacustrine  deposits  of  great  thickness  (2.  fig.  676.  p.  552.),  in  the 
lowest  conglomerates  of  which  are  rounded  pebbles  of  quartz,  mica- 
schist,  granite,  and  other  non-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  sUghtest 
intermixture  of  igneous  products.  To  these  conglomerates  succeed 
argillaceous  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3.  fig.  676.),  con- 
taining Upper  Eocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher  beds 
of  which  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contemporaneous 
origin.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes,  huge 
piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias,  acca- 
mulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
imposed upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated 
during  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadrupeds  of 
those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  and  others, 
were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel,  which  owe 
their  preservation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 

In  Auvergne  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuous  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountain 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 

*  ^^  \h<^  Ma.^^  p.  196. 
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rr^nlar  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their 
nclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scoriae,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
irith  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets,  until  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.*  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off  from 
the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  r^ular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Ori- 
ginally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  fjrequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanos,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae.  I  have 
explained  my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chap.  XXIX., 
when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  Principles  of  Geology.f  The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  8°  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  640.  p.  494.),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised 
by  recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one 
has  a  slope  of  6**  30',  the  other  of  7**  46'.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  question  whether  there  is  any  absolute  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  basaltic  currents  of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were 
%t  first  more  horizontal  than  they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly 
probable  that  during  the  long  series  of  eruptions  required  to  give 
rise  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter,  which  is  thickest  at  the 
mmmit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  dislocation  and  upheaval  took 
place ;  and  during  the  distension  of  the  mass,  beds  of  lava  and  scoriae 
oiay,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater,  in  others  a  less  incli- 
oation,  than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot 
some  at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains 
liave  yet  been  found  in  the  tuffs,  except  impressions  of  the  leaves  of 
trees  of  species  not  yet  determined.  We  may  certainly  conclude,  that 
the  earliest  eruptions  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  con- 
glomerates of  the  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain 
[io  pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  erup- 
tions took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  and  others 

*  Scrope*8  Central  Fhmee,  p.  98.  i  See  chaps,  zzir.,  xzr.,  and  xztL, 

7th,  Sth,  and  9di  editkmi. 
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occurred  after  the  desiccation  of  those  lakea^  and  when  deep  yaDeji 
had  already  been  excavated  through  freshwater  strata. 

In  the  annexed  section,  I  have  endeayoored  to  explain  the  geologied 
structure  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  re-examined  in  1843.* 


Section  from  the  vallej  of  the  Couie  at  Nechen,  throuch  Moot  Penier  and  laeoin,  to  the  YiDtf 

of  the  Alller  and  the  Tour  de  Boulade,  Auverfne. 

10.  Lava-current  of  Tartaret  near  its  tenni-  &  Lower  booe-bed  of  Ferriefr,  odirecM  aad 
nation  at  Necbert.  aad  gravel. 

9.  Bone-hed«  red  sandy  clay  onder  the  lava  of  4a.  Basaltic  dike. 

Tartaret.  4.  Basalde  platflnm. 

8.  Bone-bed  of  the  Tour  de  Boulade.  S.  Upper  freshwater  beds,  llflMStQiie,avl.|yp> 

7.  AUaTium  newer  tlun  No.  6.  sirtD,  Ac. 

6.  Alluf  turn  with  bones  of  hippopotamus.  S.  Lover  fr>eshwater  fomuitioa,  fad  dsf,  grsa 

5  c.  Trachjrtic  breccia  resembling  5  a.  sand,  ftc. 

h  b.  Upper  bone-bed  of  Perrier«  grarel,  Ac.  1.  Granite. 

5  a.  Pumiceous  breccia  and  conglomerate,  angu- 
lar masses  of  trachyte,  quarts,  pebMes,  «c. 

It  maj  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  ccMnplicated 
series  of  events,  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  fint 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2.)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1.).  The 
changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  hecaose 
they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  heing  any  proofs  of  the 
intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  he  seen 
that  the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3.),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  most 
have  suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Couze  and  Allier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater  beds,  Upper 
Eocene  fossils,  as  described  in  Chap.  XV.,  have  been  found.  The 
basaltic  dike,  4',  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcanic 
matter  through  the  Eocene  freshwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 
Upper  Eocene  or  Miocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the 
suriace  and  overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt,  as  often  cap  the 
tertiary  hills  in  Auvergne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont 
Perrier. 

It  not  unfrequcntly  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  containing  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4.  and  the  freshwater  strata,  Na  3.,  at  a,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  No.  3.  formed  at  that  period  the 
lowest  level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed. 
Next  in  age  to  this  basaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand 
and  gravel  (No.  6.),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon 
this  rests  a  pumiceous  breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses 
of  trachyte  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  5  6 
(which  is  similar  to  o)  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found 
on  Mont  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountab 

*  Sec  Qoartcrly  GeoL  Joom.  yoL  iL  p.  77. 
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Inxing  eruptions ;  and  the  interstratified  aUavial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  qaadmpeds 
»f  other  genera,  referable  to  about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are 
ixtinct.  I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Ifiocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but,  whether  they  may  not  rather  be 
ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene  epoch  is  a  question  which  farther  in- 
quiries and  comparisons  must  determine. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  ori- 
ginated. Probably  they  were  drowned  during  floods,  such  as  rush 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanos  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  sud- 
denly melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  frag- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  first  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  re-excavated  before  the  more  modem  alluviums 
(Nos.  6.  and  7.)  were  formed.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.Bravard,  the  bones  of  an 
hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest. 

At  length,  when  the  vaUey  of  the  Allier  was  eroded  at  Issoire  down 
to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and  fresh- 
water limestone  (No.  8.)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the  Tour 
de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  mammalia  have  been 
collected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  Pomel.  In  this  assemblage  the  Ele^ 
phas  primigeniuSf  Rhinoceros  tichorinus,  Deer  (including  rein-deer), 
EquuSy  Bos,  Antelope,  Felis,  and  Cants  were  included.  Even  this 
deposit  seems  hardly  to  ba  the  newest  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  if  we 
cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  676.)  over  Mont  Perrier  to  the 
adjoining  valley  of  the  Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed  (No.  9.), 
overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava  (No.  10.). 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  itie  point  No.  10.,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of  Nechers, 
is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13  miles  in 
length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  fiows  out  of  a 
lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.  This  lake  is  caused  by  a  barrier 
thrown  across  the  ancient  channel  of  the  Couze,  consisting  partly  of' 
the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  formed  of  loose  scoriae, 
from  the  base  of  which  has  issued  the  lava-current  before  mentioned. 
The  materials  of  the  dam  which  blocked  up  the  river,  and  caused  the 
Lac  de  Chambon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  land-slip  which  may 
have  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption  which  formed  the  cone. 

This  cone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  very 
different  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Auvergne  have 
happened ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  exist- 
ing valley,  which  is  bounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets 
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of  ancient  columnar  trachjte  and  basalt^  which  once  flowed  at  veiy 
high  levels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Conce,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chambon  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-carrent  it 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  in 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  of 
which  is  colunmar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  hid 
power  to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  work  of 
erosion  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard,  tod 
one  colunm  after  another  must  .have  been  undermined  and  reduced 
to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  for  thit 
operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and 
ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  can 
have  passed  over  this  region  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

1£  we  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  676.),  I  may  observe  that  the 
lava-current  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  and 
volume  near  its  termination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.    Beneath  it  is  the  allnriom 
No.  9.,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  the  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself,  consisted 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse^  Arvicola,  and  the  molar  tooth  of  an  ex- 
tinct horse,  Equus  fossUis.    The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  SuSy  BoSy  CervuSy  FdUy  Cami, 
MarteSy  Talpa,  SoreXy  Lepus,  SciuruSy  MuSy  and  Lagamyt^  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  jet 
neariy  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  points  of 
difTcrencc,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  the 
horse  above  alluded  to.     The  bones,  also  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  th»  fossils  before  enumerated, 
and  several  recent  land  shells,  such  as  Cyclostoma  eleganSy  Helix  kor^ 
tensiSy  H,  nemoraliSy    H.  iapicida,  and   Clatisilia   rugosa.      If  the 
animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eruptions  of 
the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modem  geolo- 
gical date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged  to 
the  Newer-Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  the  Post-Pliocene  period.     That  the 
current  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  may  neverthelew 
be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history,  we  may 
conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mammiferous  fauna 
from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  of  such 
form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fifth  centurv, 
but  which  may  bo  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  St.  Nectaire.     This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze 
with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.     These  arches  spring  from 
the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely 

*  For  a  Tiew  of  Poy  de  Tartaret  and  Mont  Dor,  see  Scropc'i  Yolcanoc  of 
Central  France. 
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like  tluit  now  existingy  had  already  been  excavated  bj  the  river 
tlirongli  that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones,  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Moute  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
znmy  have  been  prindpallj  due  to  a  single  eruption.    Most  of  these 
oones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Yivarais,  and 
'tSbej  were  fidthfullj  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  bj  M.  de 
Sibntlosier.     Thej  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic 
Iftva.     Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  gra- 
aitic  platform,  form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  621.  p.  466.),  about  18 
viiles  in  length  and  2  in  breadth.     They  are  usually  truncated  at 
-the  sununit,  where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having 
iaraed  from  the  base  of  the  hill.    But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  one  side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out   The  hills  are  com- 
posed of  loose  scoriie,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with 
fragments  of  trachyte  and  granite. 

Ay  de  Come, — ^The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near 
Clermont,  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanos.  This 
oonical  hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between 
SOP  and  40^,  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet.  Its  summit  pre- 
sents two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  250 
feet  A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope 
towards  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Giband.  Thence  it 
poors  in  a  broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sioale,  filling  the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  The  Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a 
fresh  one  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank  ;  and 
the  excavation  has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt 
about  50  feet  high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel 
of  the  river,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  miles  rolled  to  sand  and 
pebbles.  Meanwhile  the  cone  of  C6me  remains  unimpaired,  its 
loose  materials  being  protected  by  a  dense  vegetation,  and  the  hill 
standing  on  a  ridge  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground,  so  that  no 
floods  of  rain-water  can  descend  upon  it  There  is  no  end  to  the 
waste  which  the  hard  basalt  may  undergo  in  future,  if  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country  continue  unchanged,  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  years  during  which  the  heap  of  incoherent  and  transportable 
materials  called  the  Puy  de  Cdme  may  remain  in  a  stationary  con- 
dition. In  this  place,  therefore,  we  behold  in  the  results  of  aqueous 
tnd  atmospheric  agency  in  past  times,  a  counterpart  of  what  we 
must  expect  to  recur  in  future  ages. 

Ztava  of  Chaluzet, — At  another  point,  farther  down  the  course  of 
the  Sionle^  we  find  a  second  illustration  of  the  same  phenomenon  in 
the  Pay  Bouge^  a  conical  hill  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Pranal. 

*  Scrope*!  Central  France,  p.  60.,  and  plate. 
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The  cone  u  compoeed  entirely  of  red  and  bUck  tetaim,  taX,  uid  ni- 
canic  bombs.  On  its  western  side,  tovirds  tbe  village  of  CUuai^ 
there  is  a  worn-down  crater,  whence  a  powerful  stream  of  Uti  im 
iaaued,  and  flowed  into  the  raltej  of  the  Sioule.  The  river  has  aaet 
excavated  a  ravine  through  the  lava  and  saigaceDt  gneis^  to  Af 
depth  in  some  places  of  400  feei 

On  tbe  upper  part  of  the  precipice  forming  the  left  ride  of  dm 

ravine,  we  see  a  great  mass  of  black  and  red  scoriaceons  lava  !>•• 

coming  more  and  more  columnar  towards  its  base.   (See  fig.  677.) 

Fif.cn. 


a[  CluluHl,  AUHriM. 


Below  this  is  a  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidcnilj  lo 
ancient  river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation  of  25  feet  above  the  chinnd 
of  the  Sioule.  This  gravel,  from  which  water  gushes  out,  rests  opoo 
gneiss,  /,  which  has  ht^en  eroded  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  pMOi 
where  the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At  D,  close  to  the  village  of  Let 
Conibrcs,  the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen,  in  which  lead  has  beco 
worked  in  tho  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the  pebble-bed  is  cm- 
tinuous,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  between  tho  gneiss  and  the  voloue 
mass.  Here  again  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gn- 
dually  undermined  and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water, 
tho  cone  whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  sUod 
upon  a  platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tie 
valley  in  which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Put/  de  Pariou. — The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Pny  de  Parioo, 
near  Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time, 
that  it  scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.     This  and  other  cooea 

*  Lfdl  and  Uurduwni,  E<L  N«w  FhiL  Jouin.  18S9. 
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an  equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive, 
di^ored,  not  in  spite  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first 
»  natnrallj  supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it  No  rills  can  coUect 
here  all  the  rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoris,  as  is 
imarkably  the  case  on  Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  break- 
ig  directly  upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  i^way  a  portion  of 
lie  hin,  so  long  as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulphed  by  earthquakes. 

Hence  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the 
ireahest  aspect  and  most  perfect  shape  may  lay  claim  to  very  high 
intiquity.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these 
rolcanos  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csesar,  that 
^eral,  who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege 
bo  its  principal  city  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have 
Eailed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the 
other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this 
his  native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a 
river  by  one  of  the  most  modem  lava-currents.* 

Velay* — The  observations  of  M.  Bertrand  de  Done  have  not  yet 
established  that  any  of  the  most  ancient  volcanos  of  Yelay  were  in 
action  during  the  Eocene  period.  There  are  beds  of  gravel  in  Velay, 
as  in  Auvergne,  covered  by  lava  at  different  heights  above  the  chan- 
nel of  the  existing  rivers.  In  the  highest  and  most  ancient  of  these 
alluviums  the  pebbles  are  exclusively  of  granitic  rocks  ;  but  in  the 
newer,  which  are  found  at  lower  levels,  and  which  originated  when 
the  valleys  had  been  cut  to  a  greater  depth,  an  intermixture  of  vol- 
canic rocks  has  been  observed. 

At  St.  Privat  d*Allier  a  bed  of  volcanic  scoriae  and  tuff  was  dis- 
oovered  by  Dr.  Hibbert,  inclosed  between  two  sheets  of  basaltic  lava ; 
and  in  this  tuff  were  found  the  bones  of  several  quadrupeds,  some  of 
tfaem  adhering  to  masses  of  slaggy  lava.  Among  other  animals  were 
Rhinoceros  leptorhinus^  Hycena  spekeoy  and  a  species  allied  to  the 
spotted  hysena  of  the  Cape,  together  with  four  undetermined  species 
dT  deer.  The  manner  of  the  occurrence  of  these  bones  reminds  us 
of  the  published  accounts  of  an  eruption  of  Coseguina,  1835,  in 
Central  America  (see  p.  525.),  during  which  hot  cinders  and  scorin 
fen  and  scorched  to  death  great  numbers  of  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals and  birds. 

Ptomb  du  CantdL — ^In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
(Upper?)  Eocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country  (see  Map,  p.  196.). 
They  form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of 
only  4%  which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of 
Etna,  during  a  long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic, 
phonoliticy  and  basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias, 

*  Daabeny  on  Yolcanot,  p.  U. 
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forming  a  mountain  several  thousand  feet  in  height    Dikes  also  of 
phonolite,  trachyte,  and  basalt  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  neigii- 
bourhood  of  the  large  cavity,  probably  once  a  crater,  around  whid 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Cantal  are  ranged  circularly,  few  of  them, 
exeept  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  rising  far  above  the  border  or  ridge  of 
this  supposed  crater.     A  pyramidal  hill,  called  the  Puy  Grion,  ooen- 
pies  the  middle  of  the  cavity.*    It  is  clear  that  the  volcano  of  tbe 
Cantal  broke  out  precisely  on  the  site  of  the  lacustrine  deposit  be 
fore  described  (p.  205.),  which  had  accumulated  in  a  depression  of  t 
tract  composed  of  micaceous  schist.    In  the  breccias,  even  to  the 
very  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  find  ejected  masses  of  the  fresh- 
water beds,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  flint,  containing  Eocene 
shells.     Valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  heights  of 
the  mountain,  increasing  in  size  as  they  recede  from  those  heightSi 
Those  of  the  Ccr  and  Jourdanne,  which  are  more  than  20  miles  m 
length,  are  of  great  depth,  and  lay  open  the  geological  stractiue 
of  the  mountain.     No  alternation  of  lavas  with  undisturbed  Eocene 
strata  has  been  observed,  nor  any  tuffs  containing  freshwater  shelh» 
although  some  of  these  tuffs  include  fossil  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants,  said  to  imply  several  distinct  restorations  of  the  vegetttioo 
of  the  mountain  in  the  intervals  between  great  eruptions.    On  tbe 
northern  side  of  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  at  La  Vissiere,  near  Mont,  if 
a  spot,  pointed  out  on  the  Map  (p.  196.),  where  freshwater  limestone 
and  marl  are  seen  covered  by  a  thickness  of  about  800  feet  of  toI- 
canic  rock.     Shifts  are  here  seen  in  the  strata  of  limestone  ud 
marl.f 

In  treating  of  the  lacustrine  deposits  of  Central  France,  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  it  was  stated  that,  in  the  arenaceous  and  pebblj 
group  of  the  lacustrine  basins  of  Auvergne,  Cantal,  and  Velaj,  no 
volcanic  pebbles  had  ever  been  detected,  although  massive  piles  of 
igneous  rocks  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  As  thia 
observation  has  been  confirmed  by  minute  research,  we  are  warranted 
in  inferring  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  had  not  commenced  whei 
the  older  subdivisions  of  the  freshwater  groups  originated. 

In  Cantal  and  Velay  no  decisive  proofs  have  yet  been  brought  to 
light  that  any  of  the  igneous  outbursts  happened  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  freshwater  strata ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Auvergne  some  volcanic  explosions  took  place  before  the  drainage 
of  the  lakes,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Upper  Eocene  species  of  animak 
and  plants  still  flourished.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Pont  du  Chateai, 
near  Clermont,  a  section  is  seen  in  a  precipice  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Allier,  in  which  beds  of  volcanic  tuff  alternate  with  a  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  pure,  but  in  others  spotted 
with  fragments  of  volcanic  matter,  as  if  it  were  deposited  whib 
showers  of  sand  and  scorise  were  projected  from  a  neighbooriif 
vent.  J 

*  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  G^ol.  do  France,  f  ^^  1*7^1  '^^  Mnrchiaon,  Ana.  di 

torn.  i.  p.  175.  Sci.  Nat,  Oct.  1829. 

X  See  Scrope'a  Central  France,  pc  SI- 
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Another  example  occurs  in  the  Pay  de  Marmont,  near  Yejres^ 
where  a  fireshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tuff  containing 
Eocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  hreccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such 
as  ia  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  falling  into  water,  and  sub- 
nding  together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  ]iighly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
bnmches.  ' 

Gergovia,  —  The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
eoounple.  I  agree  with  MM.  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  freshwater 
strata^  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers* ;  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs,  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a 
dike  of  basalt^  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
Aderable  angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.    Above  the 


Fig.  678. 
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white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff. 
In  the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with 
compact  fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  fragments  of  scorin  are 
visible  in  this  rock.  StiU  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some 
thickness,  consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marly 
strata  intermixed  with  volcanic  matter.  Among  the  species  of  fossil 
ihella  which  I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinatOf  a  UniOy 


*  See  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  7. 
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and  a  Melanopns^  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  deter- 
mine with  precision  the  age  of  the  formation. 

There  are  many  points  in  Auvergne  where  igneous  rocks  have 
been  forced  bj  subsequent  injection  through  clays  and  marly  lime- 
stones, in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole  has  become  blended  in  one 
confused  and  brecciated  mass,  between  which  and  the  basalt  there  is 
sometimes  no  very  distinct  line  of  demarcation.     In  the  cavities  of 
such  mixed  rocks  we  often  find  calcedony,  and  crystals  of  mesotypc^ 
stilbite,  and  arragonite.   To  formations  of  this  class  may  belong  wnse 
of  the  breccias  immediately  adjoining  the  dike  in  the  hill  of  Ge^ 
govia ;  but  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  volcanic  sand  and  seoric 
interstratified  with  the  marls  and  limestones  in  the  npper  part  of  that 
hill  were  introduced,  like  the  dike,  subsequently,  by  intmsion  from 
below.   They  must  have  been  thrown  down  like  sediment  firom-wattf, 
and  can  only  have  resulted  from  igneous  action,  which  was  gmng 
on  contemporaneously  with  the  deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  conclusion  agrees  well  witk 
the  proofs,  adverted  to  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  of  the  abondanoeof 
silex,  travertin,  and  gypsum  precipitated  when  the  npper  laautriM 
strata  were  formed ;  for  these  rocks  are  such  as  the  waters  of  sunenl 
and  thermal  springs  might  generate. 

Cretaceotis  period,  —  Although  we  have  no  proof  of  volcanic  roeb 
erupted  in  England  during  the  deposition  of  the  chalk  and  greennDd, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  no  theatres  of  igneous  actioB 
existed  in  the  cretaceous  period.  M.  Virlet,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  the  Morea,  p.  205.,  has  clearly  shown  that  certain  traps 
in  Greece,  called  by  him  ophiolitcs,  are  of  this  date ;  as  those,  for 
example,  which  alternate  conformably  with  cretaceous  limestone  and 
greensand  between  Kastri  and  Damala  in  the  Morea.  They  consiEt 
in  great  part  of  diallage  rocks  and  serpentine,  and  of  an  amygdaloid 
with  calcareous  kernels,  and  a  base  of  serpentine. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  Morea,  the  age  of  these  volcanic  rocka  is 
established  by  the  following  proofs :  first,  the  lithographic  limestones 
of  the  Cretaceous  era  arc  cut  through  by  trap,  and  then  a  conglo- 
merate occurs,  at  Nauplia  and  other  places,  containing  in  its  calcareous 
cement  many  well-known  fossils  of  the  chalk  and  greensand,  together 
with  pebbles  formed  of  rolled  pieces  of  the  same  ophiolite,  whid 
appear  in  the  dikes  above  alluded  to. 

Period  of  Oolite  and  Lias.  —  Although  the  green  and  serpen tinoas 
trap  rocks  of  the  Morea  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cretaceous  era,  as  befbn 
mentioned,  yet  it  seems  that  some  eruptions  of  similar  rocks  begaa 
during  the  Oolitic  period* ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  a  large  part  of 
the  trappean  masses,  called  ophiolites  in  the  Apennines,  and  associated 
with  the  limestone  of  that  chain,  are  of  corresponding  age. 

That  some  part  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Hebrides^  in  oar  owi 
country,  originated  contemporaneously  with  the  Oolite  which  tfafj 
traverse  and  overlie,  has  been  ascertained  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  ia 

*  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  Morea,  p.  S3. 
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1850.  Some  of  the  eruptions  in  Skje,  for  example,  occurred  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  and  before  the  commencement  of  the  Upper 
Oolitic  Period.* 

Trap  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone  period. — In  the  southern  part  of 
Devonshire,  trappean  rocks  are  associated  with  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and,  according  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  have  not  been  intruded  subse- 
quentlj  into  the  sandstone,  but  were  produced  bj  contemporaneous 
volcanic  action.  Some  beds  of  grit,  mingled  with  ordinary  red  marl, 
resemble  sands  ejected  from  a  crater ;  and  in  the  stratified  conglo- 
merates occurring  near  Tiverton  are  manj  angular  fragments  of  trap 
porphjry,  some  of  them  one  or  two  tons  in  weight,  intermingled  with 
pebbles  of  other  rocks.  These  angular  fragments  were  probably 
thrown  out  from  volcanic  vents,  and  fell  upon  sedimentary  matter 
then  in  the  course  of  deposition.f 

Carboniferous  period,  —  Two  classes  of  contemporaneous  trap 
rocks  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  occur  in  the  coal-field 
of  the  Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  these,  connected  with  the 
higher  series  of  coal-measures,  is  well  exhibited  along  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  consist  of  basalt  with  olivine, 
amygdaloid,  greenstone,  wack^  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
sabsequently  undergone.  In  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  this  age  are  found 
not  only  fragments  of  limestone,  shale,  flinty  slate,  and  sandstone,  but 
also  pieces  of  coaL 

The  other  or  older  class  of  carboniferous  traps  are  traced  along 
the  south  margin  of  Stratheden,  and  constitute  a  ridge  parallel  with 
the  Ochils,  and  extending  from  Stirling  to  near  St  Andre  V7s.  They 
consist  almost  exclusively  of  greenstone,  becoming,  in  a  few  instances, 
earthy  and  amygdaloidaL  They  are  regularly  interstratified  with  the 
sandstone,  shide,  and  ironstone  of  the  lower  Coal-measures,  and,  on 
the  East  Lomond,  with  Mountain  Limestone. 

I  examined  these  trap  rocks  in  1838,  in  the  cliffs  south  of  St  An- 
drews, wbere  tbey  consist  in  great  part  of  stratified  tuffs,  which  are 
curved,  vertical,  and  contorted,  like  the  associated  coal-measures.  In 
the  tuff  I  found  fragments  of  carboniferous  shale  and  limestone,  and 
intersecting  veins  of  greenstone^  At  one  spot,  about  two  miles  from 
St  Andrews,  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  on  the  cliffs  has  isolated 
several  masses  of  trap,  one  of  which  (fig.  679.)  is  aptly  called  the 
^  rock  and  spindle,"  %  for  it  consists  of  a  pinnacle  of  tuff,  which  may 
be  cotfipared  to  a  distaff,  and  near  the  base  is  a  mass  of  columnar 
greenstone,  in  which  the  pillars  radiate  from  a  centre,  and  appear  at 
a  distance  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  largest  diameter  of  this 
wheel  is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  polygonal  terminations  of  the 

*  Geol  Quart  Jonrn.    1851,   toI.  \  **The  rock,**  as  English  readers  of 

Tii.  p.  108.  Bums's    poems   may  remember,    is   a 

t  Do  la   Beche,   Geol.  Proceedings,     Scotch  term  for  a  dista£ 
Tol.  ii  p.  198. 
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columns  are  i^ecn  round  ttic  circumfL-rcnco  (or 
un  it  were,  of  the  wheel),  as  in  the  aoeiimf 
ing  figure.  I  conceiro  this  mass  tu  bo  tbt 
tremity  of  n  string  or  vein  of  greenstone,  n 
penetrated  the  tuff.  The  prisms  point  in  t 
direction,  because  tliey  were  surrounded  ui 
EJJes  bj  cooling  surfaces,  to  which  thoy  al 
arrange  themselves  at  right  angles,  as  befun 
<■-  ng.  b7K.  plained  (p.  488.)- 

A  trap  dito  was  ^inted  out  to  mc  by  Dr.  Fleming,  in  the  p 
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'Sniik,  in  tiie  nortiiem  part  of  HfiMhize,  which  cuii  Arongh  the 
■andstooe  sod  shale  forming  the  lowest  part  of  the  Old  Red 

,^     jstone.    It  may  be  traced  for  many  milesy  passing  through  the 

B^JSyigdaloidal  and  other  traps  of  the  hill  called  Norman's  Law.    In 
Qoorse  it  aflfords  a  good  exemplification  of  the  passage  from  the 
into  *the  plntonicy  or  highly  crystalline  textore.    Professor 
iWUB  Bose^  to  whom  I  submitted  specimens  of  this  dike,  finds 
lock,  which  he  calls  dolerite,  to  consist  of  greenish  black  augite 
Labrador  febpar,  the  latter  being  the  most  abundant  ingredient. 
small  quantity  of  magnetic  iron,  perhaps  titaniforous,  is  also 
it    The  remit  of  this  analysis  is  interesting^  becanse  both  the 
and  modem  lavas  of  Etna  consist  in  Uke  manner  of  augite, 
and  titaniferons  iron. 
Tngf  tf  Ae  Old  Bed  mmitUme  period, — By  referring  to  the 
ezpIanatQcy  of  the  stmctore  of  Forfarshire^  already  given 
48.x  ^  raader  wiU  perceiva  that  beds  of  conglomerate,  No.  3., 
in  the  middle  of  the  Old  Bed  sandstcme  system,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
pebbles  in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of 
Itic  and  quartcose  rodc%  sometimes  ezdusiTely  of  different 
of  trap^  which,  although  purposdy  omitted  in  the  section 
to^  are  often  fimnd  either  intruding  themselYes  in  amor- 
and  dikes  into  the  old  fosriMferous  tilestones,  Na  4.,  or 
with   them  in  oonformable  beds.     All  the  different 
of  the  red  sandstomei  1,  S;  8^  4,  are  occasionally  intersected 
dikes^  but  they  are  vsiy  rare  in  Nos.  1.  and  2.,  the  upper 
of  the  group  oonsiBting  of  red  shale  and  red  sandstone. 
pheaomaDa,  which  occur  at  the  loot  of  the  Grampians,  are 
in  the  ffidlaw  EBlls ;  and  it  appears  that  in  this  part  of 
▼oksaaic  eruptiona  were  most  firequent  in  the  earlier  part 
ioT  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  period. 

'Bib  tmp  voeks  alluded  to  consist  ehiefly  of  filspathic  porphyry 

A  aoTgdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calca- 

oAsn  eakedooic^  and  forming  beautiful  agates.     We  meet 

9lao  with  dsTStoiMi^  eHnkstone^  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and 

Boms  of  liiese  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  orer  the  bottom  of  the 

and  entsioped  quarts  pebbles  which  were  tying  there,  so  as  to 

Jbfm  coDglomerates  with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley 

in  the  Sidlaw  ffills.    On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of 

IdDs  (see  section,  p.  48.X  the  beds  of  massive  trap^  and  the  tuffs 

ebmpoaod  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  south-east 

f;^  or  aorth«west|  conformably  with  the  shales  and  sandstones. 

SSbaian  period — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R. 
yiiw^Tiifin  in  Shropshire^  that  when  the  lower  Silurian  strata  of 
HmU  country  were  accumulating,  there  were  frequent  volcanic 
smptions  bcoieath  the  sea ;  and  the  ashes  and  scorisB  then  ejected 
gaifs  rise  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  tufaceous  sandstone  or  grit,  dissimilar 
to  the  odier  rocks  of  the  Silurian  series,  and  only  observable  in 
phoes  where  syenitic  and  other  trap  rocks  protrude.  These  tuffs 
oesnr  on  the  flanks  of  the  Wrekin  and  Caer  Caradoc^  and  contain 

oo  s 
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Silurian  fossils,  such  as  casts  of  encrinites,  trilobiteSy  and  moUusci. 
Although  fossiliferous,  the  stone  resembles  a  sandj  clajBtone  of  the 
trap  family.* 

Thin  layers  of  trap,  only  a  few  inches  thick,  alternate,  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  and  Montgomeryshire,  with  a  sedimentary  strata 
of  the  lower  Silurian  system.  This  trap  consists  of  slaty  porphjiy 
and  granular  felspar  rock,  the  beds  being  traversed  by  joints  like 
those  in  the  associated  sandstone,  limestone,  and  shale,  and  having 
the  same  strike  and  dip«f 

In  Radnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelve  bands  of  stratified 
trap,  alternating  with  Silurian  schists  and  flagstones,  in  a  thickneas 
of  350  feet.  The  bedded  traps  consist  of  felspar-porphyry,  clink- 
stone, and  other  varieties ;  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  flags  are  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolites.^ 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Rocks,  —  In  a  former  chapter  (Ch.  XXYH 
p.  451.),  we  have  seen  that  below  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  beds  of 
Lower  Silurian  date  there  occur,  in  North  Wales,  a  series  of  rocks 
of  vast  thickness,  which  may  be  called  Cambrian.  The  upper 
subdivision,  named  by  Professor  Sedgwick  the  ''  Festiniog  grmp,' 
comprises,  first,  the  .Axenig  Slates,  7000  feet  thick  in  North  Wtie% 
in  the  midst  of  which  dense  masses  of  porphyry,  trap-conglomerate^ 
and  other  igneous  rocks,  which  are  supposed  by  Professor  Sedgwick 
to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  intercalated;  secondly,  the 
Lingula  flags  underlying  the  former,  and  of  which  the  fossils  wen 
treated  of  at  p.  452. ;  thirdly,  still  lower,  the  Bangor  group  or 
Lower  Cambrian,  in  which  bands  of  felspathic  porphyry  oocor. 
These  last  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ramsay,  intrusive  and 
not  of  the  same  date  as  the  associated  sedimentary  deposits. 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  also  described,  in  his  account  of  the 
geology  of  Cumberland,  various  trap  rocks  which  accompany  green 
slates,  agreeing  in  mineral  character  and  aspect  with  the  Areaig 
Slates,  which  underlie  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Cumberland,  and 
consist  of  felspathic  and  porphyritic  rocks  and  greenstones,  oc- 
curring not  only  in  dikes,  but  in  conformable  beds.  Occasiooallj 
there  is  a  passage  from  these  igneous  rocks  to  some  of  the  green 
quartzose  slates.  These  porphyries  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced contemporaneously  with  the  stratified  chloride  slates  by  sub- 
marine eruptions  oftentimes  repeated,  the  materials  of  the  sla^^ 
having  been  supplied,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  same  source.  § 

•  Murchison,    Silurian   System,  &c.         1  IbicL,  p.  325. 
P-  230.  I  GeoL  Trans.,    2d  seras,  yd  i*'- 

t  Ibid.,  p.  272.  p.  55. 
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CHAPTER  xxxrn, 

PLUTONIC  BOCKS  —  6BANITE. 

General  aspect  of  granite — Decomposing  into  spherical  masses — Bade  columnnr 
stroctare — Analogy  and  difference  of  volcanic  and  plutonic  formations — Minerals 
in  granite,  and  their  arrangement — Graphic  and  porphyritic  granite — Mutual 
penetration  of  cryBtais  of  quartz  and  felspar — Occasional  minerals — Syenite  — 
Sjenitic,  talcose,  and  schorlj  granites  —Eurite — Passage  of  granite  into  trap — 
Examples  near  Christiania  and  in  Aberdeenshire  —  Analogy  in  composition  of 
trachyte  and  granite —  Granite  veins  in  Glen  Tilt,  Cornwall,  the  Valorsinc,  and 
other  countries —  Different  composition  of  veins  from  main  body  of  granite  — 
Metalliferous  veins  in  strata  near  their  junction  with  granite — Apparent  isolation 
of  nodules  of-  granite — Quartz  veins  —  Whether  plutonic  rocks  are  ever  over- 
lying—  Their  exposure  at  the  surface  due  to  denudation. 


plutonic  rocks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  order,  as  they  are 
moBt  nearly  allied  to  the  volcanic  class  already  considered.  I  have 
described,  in  the  first  chapter,  these  plutonic  rocks  as  the  unstra- 
tified  division  of  the  crystalline  or  hypogene  formations,  and  have 
stated  that  they  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their 
more  crystalline  texture,  but  also  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and 
breccias,  which  are  the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface, 
or  beneath  seas  of  inconsiderable  depth.  They  differ  also  by  the 
absence  of  pores  or  cellular  cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the 
entangled  gases  gives  rise  in  ordinary  lava.  From  these  and  other 
peculiarities  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  granites  have  been  formed 
at  considerable  depths  in  the  earth,  and  have  cooled  and  crystallized 
slowly  under  great  pressure,  where  the  contained  gases  could  not 
expand.  The  volcanic  rocks,  on%  the  contrary,  although  they  also 
have  risen  up  from  below,  have  cooled  from  a  melted  state  more 
rapidly  upon  or  near  the  surface.  From  this  hypothesis  of  the 
great  depth  at  which  the  granites  originated,  has  been  derived  the 
name  of  '*  Plutonic  rocks."  The  beginner  will  easily  conceive  that 
the  inffuence  of  subterranean  heat  may  extend  downwards  from  the 
crater  of  every  active  volcano  to  a  great  depth  below,  perhaps 
several  miles  or  leagues,  and  the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  may,  or  rather  must,  bo  distinct;  so  that 
volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each  different  in  texture,  and  sometimes 
even  in  composition,  may  originate  simultaneously,  the  one  at  the 
surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 

By  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually 
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found  underlying  all  other  formations ;  whereas  we  have  seen  tbt 
trap  verj  commonly  overlies  strata  of  different  age&  Granite  ofta 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  witb 
a  scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  io 
a  crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of 
stones  like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass^  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 


Fig.  681. 


Mui  of  granite  near  the  Sharp  Tor,  ComwalL 


and  sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been 
mistaken.  The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangulir, 
acquires  a  rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  tbe 
edges  and  angles  waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A 
similar  spherical  structure  has  already  been  described  as  cban^ 
teristic  of  basalt  and  other  volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  re- 
ferred to  analogous  causes,  as  yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assame  do 
definite  shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures, 
so  as  to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar,  structure,  Ex- 
amples of  these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  io 
Cornwall.     (See  fig.  682.) 

The  plu tonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having 
veins  or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  id- 
joining  rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be 
presently  described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no 
organic  remains ;  but  they  differ  ih  being  more  uniform  in  texture, 
whole  mountain  masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  ori- 
ginated under  conditions  precisely  similar.  They  also  differ  in 
never  being  scoriaceous  or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming  » 
porpliyiy  with  an  uncrystalline  base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs,  ^'o^ 
Jo  they  form  conglomerates,  although  there  is  sometimes  an  in- 
t?ensible  passage  from  a  fine  to  a  coarse-grained  granite,  and  occa- 
iiionally  patches  of  a  fine  texture  are  imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  mineral 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abundant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.  These  mineral^ 
are  united  in  what  is  termed  a  confused  crystallization  ;  that  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  regular  arrangement  of  the  crystals  in  granite,  as  in 
gneiss  (see  fig.  704.  p.  595. )>  except  in  the  variety  termed  graphic 
granite,  which  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  veins.     This  variety  is  a 
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compound  of  feUpar  tod  quarts,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
imperfect  laminar  Btrncture.  The  crystab  of  felspar  appear  to  have 
been  first  formed,  leaving  between  them  t)ie  epaco  now  occupied  by 
the  darker-colonred  quartz.     This  mineral,  when  a  ecction  is  made 


at  right  angles  to  the  alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  quartz,  presents 
broken  linea,  which  have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters. 
The  variety  of  granite  called  by  the  French  Pegmatite,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  quartz  and  common  felspar,  usually  with  some  sinall 
admixture  of  white  silvery  mica,  often  passes  into  graphic  grauite. 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  Btat«,  forms 
a  vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
crystallized ;  for  although  these  minerab  are  much  more  fusible 
than  silex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz. 
This  fad^  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  in- 
genioos  speculation.    We  should  naturally  have  atitiGifB.ted.  <Lt.^ 
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diirinj;  the  cooling  of  the  mmst,  the  flintj  |N»tioD  tronld  be  the  fat 
tu  ounMlidkte ;  <knd  ihat  the  difiereot  Tmrieties  of  felspv,  m  «fQ  m 
gumets  mad  tourmsliiR-«,  being  more  euil;  liquefied  bj  heat,  wodi 
be  tlie  last.  l*^oci^M'ly  the  reverse  hu  taken  place  in  the 
iMO»t  firanitc  ti<:^jvpti,tcs  from  a  fluid  to  a  Bolid  state,  crystals  of  the 
more  fu:iil>le  minerala  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  tran^panM, 
g1«:^sy  iiunnx,  which  has  often  taken  veiy  faithful  casts  of  each,* 
as  tu  pn-M.'rvc  tven  the  microMOpicaliy  minute  striadons  on  At 
surfvp  <if  {iri^m:'  of  lourmalioe.  Various  explanatioiu  of  thii  pb*- 
noini'iioii  ]iBV<'  bet'n  proposed  hj  &IM.  de  Beaumont,  Fonmet,  ui 
Dunx^liiT.  They  refor  (o  M.  Guadin's  experimenta  on  the  fiiwa 
of  iiiiiirlz.  nhiob  »how  that  Bilex,  aa  it  cools,  has  the  propenr ef 
ri-n)aini]i<;  in  a  viH<.-uus  state,  whereas  alumina  never  does.  Tb 
'*}!cliitimiiis  tliiit"  is  supposed  to  rctun  a  considerable  dtgm  d 
p1ii.-li<-ity  I'ln;;  after  the  tiranitic  mixture  has  acquired  a  low  ten- 
[M-ratun- ;  iihiI  M.  K.  dc  Beaumont  suggests  that  electric  action  mir 
priiliiii;;  the  ihirution  of  the  viseosily  of  silez.  OccasionaUy,  lure 
ever,  we  liiid  the  iinsrli  and  felspar  mutually  imprinting  their  fw 
on  L'lii-h  iithiT,  ull'onling  evidence  of  the  simultaoeous  crystal liBBim 
uf  Iwth." 

It  limy  hen-  l>e  remarked  that  ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  synitt 
and  euritc,  usually  contains  two  kinds  of  felspar,  1st,  the  common,  « 
orthoclose,  in  whk-h  potash  is  the  prevailing  alkali,  and  tbis  genenllf 
oecurs  in  larp^-  crystals  of  a  white  or  flesh  colour ;  and  2ndly,  felspv 
in  Kninller  i-rA'stnls  in  which  soda  predominatca,  usually  of  a  dead 
white  »r  spotted,  mid  striati-d  lake  albite^  but  not  tlie  same  in  no- 
posit  ioii.t 

I'iirplii/ritic  i/ranitf. — Tliis  name  has  been  sometimes  giveii  to 
thnt  vurii'ty  in  which  large  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimft 
more  tlinn  3  inirhes  in  length,  src  scattered  through  an  ordinaiy  biK 
III'  >;runitc.     An  example  uf  tliis  texture  may  be  seen  in  the  gniute 


I 


of  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall  (Gg.  685.).    Tlio  two  larger  prismitic 
crystals  in  this  drawing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  whidi 
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also  seen,  similar  in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this 
also  appear  black  specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a 
snore  or  less  perfect  hexagonal  outline.  The  remainder  of  the  mass 
is  quartz,  the  translucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the 
opaqueness  of  the  white  felspar  and  black  mica.  ,  But  neither  the 
tnuosparency  of  the  quartz  nor  the  silyery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be 
expressed  in  the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  large  masses  of  granite  seems 
to  indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elements  were 
tlioroughly  mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely 
wmilar  conditions.  There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  "  occa- 
■ional,''  minerals,  as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite. 
Among  these  black  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet, 
and  fluor  spar  are  not  uncommon ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dis- 
persed to  modify  the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  never- 
thelesS)  that  the  ingredients  were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same ; 
and  a  still  greater  variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-varyiDg  pro- 
portions of  the  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 

Syenite.  —  When  hornblende  is  the  substitute  for  mica,  which  is 
very  commonly  the  case,  the  rock  becomes  Syenite :  so  called  from 
the  celebrated  ancient  quarries  of  Syene  in  Egypt  It  has  all  the 
appearance  of  ordinary  granite,  except  when  mineralogically  ex- 
amined in  hand  specimens,  and  is  fully  entitled 'to  rank  as  a  geo- 
logical member  of  the  same  plutonic  family  as  granite.  Syenite, 
however,  after  maintaining  the  granitic  character  throughout  ex- 
tensive regions,  is  not  uncommonly  found  to  lose  its  quartz,  and 
to  pass  insensibly  into  syenitic  greenstone,  a  rock  of  the  trap  family. 
Werner  considered  syenite  as  a  binary  compound  of  felspar  and 
hornblende,  and  regarded  quartz  as  merely  one  of  its  occasional 
minerals. 

Syenitic  granite.  —  The  quadruple  compound  of  quartz,  felspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende,  may  be  so  termed.  This  rock  occurs  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Guernsey. 

Talcose  granite^  or  Protogine  of  the  French,  is  a  mixture  of  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  talc.  It  abounds  in  the  Alps,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Cornwall,  producing  by  its  decomposition  the  china  clay,  more  than 
12,0CX)  tons  of  which  are  annually  exported  from  that  country  for 
the  potteries.* 

Schorl  rocky  and  schorfy  granite.  —  The  former  of  these  is  an 
aggregate  of  schorl,  or  tourmaline,  and  quartz.  When  felspar  and 
mica  are  also  present,  it  may  be  called  schorly  granite.  This  kind  of 
granite  is  comparatively  rare. 

Eurite. A  rock  in  which  all  the  ingredients  of  granite  are  blended 

into  a  finely  granular  mass.  When  crystalline,  it  is  seen  to  contain 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  common  felspar,  and  soda  felspar.  When 
there  is  no  mica,  and  when  common  felspar  predominates,  so 
as  to  give  it  a  white  colour,  it  becomes  a  felspathic  granite,  called 

*  BoAse  on  Frimuy  Geology,  p.  1ft. 
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"  whitOiitono  "  ( Wcisstoin)  by  Werner,  or  Leptyniie  by  ihe  YnaA, 
ill  wli it'll  mi(*ritso(i]>tr  erystnl^  of  garnet  are  often  present 

All  tlii'M'  an«l  other  varieties  of  ^rranite  pai»  into  certain  kin^rf 
trap,  a  eirriiin<taii<*e  which  a1ford»  one  of  many  arpiments  ii 
favtiiir  f>f  what  is  now  the  pri'vailingf  opinion,  that  the  jiranite*  iff 
alMi  i>f  i;rnoou<  t)ri;rin.  The  contrast  of  the  most  crv^talline  fonsGf 
;;niniif  tf>  that  i if  the  most  common  and  earthy  trap  19  undonbifdir 
;rn'nt  ;  hi  it  each  nu'mln^r  of  the  volcanic  cla5s  is  capable  of  becfmiiu: 
]x»rph\Titi4\  and  thf  base  of  the  porphyry  may  be  more  and  ram 
crv^tallim*.  until  the  masit  pasfH*s  to  the  kind  of  granite  most  netrlj 
ulliiil  in  mi  114 Till  1*4 imposition. 

Till'  miiuTaU  which  constitute  alike  the  ^n^nitic    and  Tolcinie 
nifks  4*4  Ml >i St,  almost  <'X4'liisivelv,  of  wven  elements,  namely,  filia 
aliiiinna.  iiia*;ncsia,  lime,  sihIii.  potash,  and  iron  (see  Table,  p.  479.:-; 
aiul  th4*H' may  S4)iii4-tiin4*s  exist  in  alN)ut  the  same  proportion;  in  1 
]Ninni<i  lava,  a  com])act  trap,  or  a  crystalline  jrranite.  It  mayperhsp^ 
Ik.'  foinul,  4in  farth4-r  examination  —  f4)r  on  this  subject  we  have  jet 
nnirli  xn  Inirn  —  that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  pro- 
port  i  mis   is   motv   favourable  than  in  others  to  tlieir  assamiDg  1 
4TvMallin4»  or  tni4»  "rranitic  structure;  but  it  is  also  ascertaineti  bv 
(>\p4Tim('nt.  that  tin*  same  materials  may,  under  different  cinniin- 
>tan4'i's,  form   very  diir4'n'nt  rocks.     The  same   lava,  for  example. 
may  U*  plassy,  or  S4'oriaceoua,  or  stony,  or  porpliyritic,  acconlin^to 
tlH*  mor4'  4)r  less  rapi4l  rate  at  which  it  ccmiIs  ;  and  some  trachyit:^  as-i 
>vi*iii(ic-irn'4'n}-toiies  iiiav  doubtless  form  f^ranite  and  sveniio,  if  tin? 
4Tv<*i:illi/:itioii  take  place*  slowlv. 

It  Iia<  also  l>4H-n  .■*n;rp4'st4'4l  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  smu-mre 
4«f  j:r;iiii(4'  may  In*  dm*  t*)  its  rctainin;;  in  it  that  water  which  i*  ^vn 
ti»  4M'Mp4«  from  lavas  wh4»n  tlu-y  ctiol  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  tk- 
jitiiiii>|iliiT4'.  Houti;rny's  exjKTimcnts  have  shown  thai  nielt»;dm:uu:. 
;!t  a  whit«'  In'al.  r4M|uires  to  have  its  t4'mjH*ratun»  hiwereil  K'f«re  i- 
«;iii  va;Muiri/i' writiT  ;  an4l  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the 
iiiriMinr  in  wliifli  •:ranit4's  have  bei-n  formed,  serve  at  least  to  rcmirrl 
ii>  nf  tli«  4'iiiir4'  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plut'.-n:'' 
and  volranir  ro4*ks  must  be  productMl.* 

It  w4niM  1m'  4-asy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prf»ve 
ili4'  gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  wt'Stcrm 
>uU'  of  tJM'  iior4l  4if  C'hristiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  distrirt 
of  trap,  chidly  •j:n'4'nsione-j)orphyry  and  syenitic-gn»enstone,  renting 
on  fns>ilif4Tous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succovhL*  a 
r4.'{rioii  4'(iually  exi4'nsiv(»  4)f  syenite,  the  passagi'  from  the  volcanic  to 
the  plutonie  roek  beinjr  so  jrratlual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  4l4'nian'ati4m  In'twetm  them. 

**  The  onliiiary  jrraniie  4»f  Aber4leenshire,''  says  Dr.  MacCulJ'X'h. 
**  is  the  usual  t4Tnary  compound  of  quartz,  f4'lsj»ar,  and  mica :  boi 
-ometimes  homblerule  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  manj 
plai-es  a  variety  occurs  which  is  c<mi posed  simply  of  felspar  and 

*  £.  (le  Beaumont,  Ballotin,  vol  iv.,  2d  scr.,  pp.  131S.  and  1 32a 
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hornblende;  and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  com- 
pound, it  is  observed  in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at 
length  to  become  undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap 
family.  It  also  passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a 
basalt,  and  at  length  into  a  soft  clajstone,  with  a  schistose  tendency 
on  exposure,  in  no  respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of 
the  western  coast"  The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland 
a  granite  composed  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates 
in  an  equally  perfect  manner  into  basalt* 

In  Hungary  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  from  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analogy  in  the  forms  of  certain 
granitic  and  trappean  veins ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  strata  pene- 
trated by  plutonic  rocks  have  suffered  changes  very  similar  to  those 
exhibited  near  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  in  Glen  Tilt,  in 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  argillaceous  schist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mass  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  place 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  been  formed  there 
before  the  strata  were  deposited,  in  which  case  the  section  would 
have  appeared  as  in  fig.  686. ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in 


Fig.  686. 


Fig.  687. 


Junction  of  irranite  and  argilUceoiu  MhUt  In  Glen 
Tilt    (Mac  CuTloch.)t 

^%.  687.,  the  undulating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different 
strata,  and  occasionally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  limestone,  from  which  it  differs  so  remarkably 
in  composition.  The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character 
by  the  proximity  of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a 
more  compact  texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery 
fracture,  and  effervescing  feebly  with  acids. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  688.)  represents  another  junction,  in 
the  same  district,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to 
reticulate  the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards 


♦  Sjrst  of  CrcoL  ToL  i.  p.  157.  and 
158. 


t  GeoL  Trans.,  Ist  series,  voL  iiL 
pL21. 
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their  tcrminBtion  to  the  thicknoss  of  >  Ic&f  of  paper  or  &  tliretd.  In 
Minii'  plac(':>  frniinH'nt^  nf  )n^nite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the 
limi-^tonc,  nnd  tJv  not  rUibl^  conncctnl  with  any  Urger  misi; 
wliili'  somt'limrs,  on  the  other  hanil,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  15  foond 
in  the  itiidst  of  the  firanitc-  The  ordinary  colour  of  the  limeetoneof 
Glen  Tilt  i^  U-ad  blue,  and  its  texture  large-grained  and  higUj 
crystalline;  hut  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly 
wheri'  it  ia  penetrated  by  the  smaller  veins,  the  cryGtalline  textnn 
disa[i|H-nrs,  nnil  it  a^umes  an  appearance  exactly  resembling  that  of 
hornstonc.  The  associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passei  into 
bombk'tide  sinic,  ivhere  it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of  the  limeetone  in  these  and  many  otiiet  in- 
Btani'oii  into  a  siticcou)!  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acid^  woold 
be  dilficult  of  (xpknution,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  lime- 
stones are  always  impure,  containing  grains  of  quartz,  mica,  or 
felspar  ilissetninated  through  them.  The  elements  of  these  minenU, 
when  the  rock  has  been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been 
fused,  and  so  spread  more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 

In  the  plutonic,  as  in  the  volcanic  rocks,  there  is  every  gradaliM 
from  a  tortuous  vein  to  the  most  regular  form  of  a  dike,  such  K 
intersect  the  tufis  and  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Dikei  at 
grauitA  may  be  seen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southem  flank  of 

•  llacCnlluch.  GeoL  Tnmg.,  voL  iiL  p.  S39. 
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Moont  Battock,  obe  of  the  Grunpians,  the  cqiposite  walls  Bometiincs 
preserving  an  exact  parallelism  for  &  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veins  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe  are  more  sinuous  in  their  course  than  those  of  trap.  Thej 
present  similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  and 
tlie  sontheramost  extremitj  of  Alirica,  as  the  annexed  drawings  will 
■bow. 


It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect 
another ;  and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of 
Heidelberg,  where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is 
seen  to  consist  of  three  varieties,  differing  in  colour,  grain,  snd 
various  peculiarities  of  mineral  composition.  One  of  these,  which  is 
evidently'  the  second  in  age,  is  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  granite  ; 
and  another,  still  newer,  traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  them,  com- 
posed of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  colour, 
and  is  seen  underljing  gneiss.  The  other  is  a  red  granite,  which 
penetrates  the  dark  variety  everywhere  in  veins.J 

The  accompanying  sketches  will  explain  the  manner  in  which 
granite  veins  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (figs.  690.  and  691.). 
They  represent  the  manoer  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  Wrath,  in 
Sutheriandshire,  is  intersected  by  veins.  Their  light  colour,  strongly 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  hornblende-schist,  here  associated  with 
the  gneiss,  renders  them  very  cons|ncuou8. 

Granite  very  generally  assumes  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  the  veins  which  it  sends  into 
condguons  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  Sedgwick,  the 
main  body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  aggr^ate  of  mica,  quartz, 
and  felspar;  but  the  veins  are  sometimes  without  mica,  being  a 
granular  aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.     In  other  varieties  quartz 

■  Capt.  B.  HaD,  Tniu.  Bc^ 
Edin.,  ToLviL 
t  Wcaein  Uaad^  pL  31. 
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prcTiils  to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  both  of  felspbr  and  mica;  in 
others,  the  mica  and  qnartt  both  disappear,  and  ihe  vein  is  simplj 
composed  of  white  granular  felspar.* 

Fig.  692.  is  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  veins  in  Corninll, 
giren  by  Messrs.  Von  OcTiihausen  and  Von  Dechen.f    The  miin 


hoily  of  the  granilo  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance,  with  lanre 
crystals  of  fc-lspar ;  but  in  the  veins  it  is  fine-grained,  and  without 
tlieso  large  crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  veins  is  from  16  to 
20  feet,  but  some  are  much  higher. 

In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Swit- 
zerland, an  ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica, 
semis  forth  veins  into  a  talcoae  gneiss  (or  stratified  protogine),  and 
in  some  places  lateral  ramifications  am  thrown  off  from  the  principal 
veins  at  right  angles  (see  fig.  693.),  the  veins,  especially  the  minute 
ones,  being  finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 

It  is  here  remarked,  that  the  schist  and  granite,  as  they  approach, 
seem  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  on   each   other,  for  boih 
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undergo  a  modificfttion  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  atiU 
remftiaing  mutratified,  becomes  charged  with  green  particles ;  and 
the  Ulcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform  structure  without  losing  its 

stratification.* 

ProfeBaor  Keilhaa  drew  mj  attention  to  several  localities  in  the 
country  near  Christiania,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneiss 
appears  to  hare  been  affected  by  a  granite  of  much  newer  origin, 
for  -some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  The  gneiss,  without 
losing  its  laminated  structure,  seems  to  have  become  charged  with  a 
larger  quantit]r  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  colour,  than  the 
febpar  usaally  belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granite,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitiform 
structure,  in  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to 
contain  metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  as 
a  general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  boeo  inferred  that  these  metals  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  difibrent  state  of  temperature,  or  some- 
times the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  vicinity,  may  have 
caused  the  sublimation  of  the  nietals.| 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Christiania,  in 
Norway,  where  tho  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged 
throughout  a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  granite,  both  in  large 
masses  and  in  veins.  This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to 
militate  against  the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a 
fluid  state.  But  it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of 
trap  also,  which  almost  all  now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass 
through  the  same  fossiliferous  strata,  near  Christiania,  without 
deranging  their  strike  or  dip.{ 

The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  large  or  small  masses  of  granite 
detached  from  the  main  body,  as  at  a,  b,  fig.  694.,  and  above,  fig. 
6S8.,  and  a,  fig.  693.,  has  been  thought  by  some  writers  to  be  irrc- 

*  Necker,  nir  la  Val.  de  Valorsine,  "f  Neckcr,  Proceeduig*  of  Gcol.  Soc. 

U^m.  de  la  8oc  de  Vh-ji.  de  Genive,  No.  ae.  p.  39i. 

lasS.    1  Tinted,  in  1839,  the  ipot  re-  {See    Keilhan't    Qtea    Norregicai 

femd  to  in  Hg.  t93.  ChriMisDla,  I83i). 


concilable  with  the  doctrine  usuallj  taught  respecting  reiiiB;  but 
many  of  them  may,  in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-sluped  prolongationi 
of  granite ;  while,  in  other  cases,  thoj  may  in  reality  be  dciacbed 
portions  of  rock  having  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  may 
have  been  spots  in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  there 
was  an  assemblage  of  materials  more  fusible  than  the  reet^  or  more 
fitted  to  eomhino  readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

Veins  of  pure  quartz   are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  nianj 

stratified  rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  like  veins  of  granite  or 

trap,  to  large  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.     They  appaf 

to  have  been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infilterei 

Such  segrcgaUon,  as  it  ia  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  bare 

clearly  taken  place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidatioa 

of  the  containing  rock.      Thus,   for  example,  I  observed  in  the 

gneiss  of  Tronatad  Strand,  near  Drammen,  in  rfonvay,  the  anneied 

section  on  the  beach.     It  appears  that  the  alternating   strata  of 

whitish  granitiform  gneiss  and  black  hornblende-schist  were  firstcul 

through  by  a  greenstone  dike, 

crwTTiioii.    '  about  2^  feet  wide ;  then  the 

Gnriii.  Dike.  Cneiii.       crock  a  b  passed  throogh  lU 

these  rocks,  and  was  filled  op 

with   quartz.      The   opposite 

walla  of  the  vein  are  in  some 

parts  incrusted    with    trsns- 

parent  crystals  of  quarti,  tbe 

middle  of  the  vein  being  filled 

up  with  common  opaque  while 

quartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  vol- 
canic formations  have  been 
called  overlying,  because  they  not  only  penetrate  others  but  spread 
over  them.  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the 
underlying  igneous  rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  \i 
highly  characteristic.  It  was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  tbe 
earlier  observers,  that  the  granite  of  Christianla,  in  Norway,  w»s 
intercalated  ia  mountain  masses  between  the  primary  or  paleoioic 
strata  of  thu  country,  so  as  to  overlie  foasiliferoua  shale  and  lime- 
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Btone.  Bat  although  the  granite  sends  veins  into  these  fossiliferous 
rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in  origin,  its  actual  superposition 
in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Professor  Keilhau,  whose  obser- 
vations on  this  controverted  point  I  had  opportunities  in  1837  of 
verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller  scale,  certain  beds  of 
euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in  thickness, 
which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be  classed  as 
plutonic  rather  than  trappean  rocks,  which  may  truly  be  described 
as  interposed  conformably  between  fossiliferous  strata,  as  the  por- 
phyries (a,  e,  fig.  696.),  which  divide  the  bituminous  shales  and 


Euritic  porphyry  alternating  with  primary  foulUferoiu  itrata, 

near  Cliriitiaiiia. 

argillaceous  limestones,  ff.  But  some  of  these  same  porphyries  are 
partially  unconformable,  as  b,  and  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
others  also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification, 
have  been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  quartzose,  others  very  felspathic.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more 
granitic  in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send 
forth  veins  into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic 
and  plutonic  rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and 
stmcture,  but  also  in  their  relations  of  position  to  associated  form- 
ations. J£  the  term  overlying  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a 
plutonic  rock,  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire 
a  trappean  aspect. 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active 
volcano  extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce 
simultaneously  very  different  effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below 
it;  and  we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystal- 
lizing of  fused  matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet, 
much  less  miles,  of  the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or 
near  the  surface.  Hence  the  production  at  great  depths  of  a  class 
of  rocks  analogous  to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars, might  also  have  been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic 
formations  to  account  for.  How  well  these  agree,  both  in  their 
positive  and  negative  characters,  with  the  theory  of  their  deep 
subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be  able  to  judge  by  considering 
the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  however,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to 
find  in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava 

pp 
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and  downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer  that  our  Tertieal 
sections  are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places 
a  transition  from  trap  to  porous  laya,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  tlds  evidence. 
The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  been  already  de- 
monstrated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
student  to  the  belief  that  crystalline  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  al- 
though deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have 
become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the 
summits  of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics,  I 
shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages 
of  different  masses  of  granite. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AOES  OF  THE  PLUTONIC  BOCKS. 

Difficaltj  in  •seertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plntonic  rock — ^Test  of  age  bjr  relative 
position — ^Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — Test  hj  mineral  composition  — 
Test  by  included  fragments — Recent  and  Pliocene  plntonic  rocks,  why  invisible 
— Tertiary  plntonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks  — 
Granite  altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skyc — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering 
Carboniferous  strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Syenite 
altering  Silurian  strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss— Most 
ancient  plntonic  rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form— On  the  probable  age 
of  the  granites  of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneous  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  plutonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successiye  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  form- 
ations. We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavour  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crys- 
tallized from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that 
case,  we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests :  1st,  relative  position ; 
2dly,  intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral 
characters ;  4thly,  included  fragments. 

Test  of  age  by  relative  position, — Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christiania,  in  Norway,  where  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  rest 
on  granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Eocene  strata,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  New  Red  sandstone  occupy 
a  similar  place.  In  all  these,  and  similar  instances,  inferiority  in 
position  is  connected  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  granite.  The 
crystalline  rock  was  solid  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  super- 
imposed, and  the  latter  usually  contain  in  them  rounded  pebbles  of 
the  subjacent  granite. 

Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration, — But  when  plutonic  rocks  send 
veins  into  strata,  and  alter  them  near  the  point  of  contact,  in  the 
manner  before  described  (p.  671.),  it  is  clear  that,  like  intrusive 
traps,  they  are  newer  than  the  strata  which  they  invade  and  alter. 
Examples  of  the  application  of  this  test  will  be  given  in  the  sequel 
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Test  hy  mineral  eomposUion. — Notwithstanding  a  general  nni- 
formitj  in  the  aspect  of  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter that  there  are  many  varieties,  such  as  Syenite,  Talcose  granite^ 
and  others.  One  of  these  varieties  is  sometimes  found  exclusively 
prevailing  throughout  an  extensive  region,  where  it  preserves  i 
homogeneous  character ;  so  that,  having  ascertained  its  relative  age 
in  one  place,  we  can  easily  recognize  its  identity  in  others,  and  thas 
determine  from  a  single  section  the  chronological  relations  of  large 
mountain  masses.  Having  observed,  for  example,  that  the  syenitie 
granite  of  Norway,  in  which  the  mineral  called  zircon  abounds^  has 
altered  the  Silurian  strata  wherever  it  is  in  contact,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  other  masses  of  the  same  zircon-syenite  in  the  aoath 
of  Norway  to  the  same  era. 

Some  have  imagined  that  the  age  of  different  granites  might,  to  a 
great  extent, be  determined  by  their  mineral  characters  alone;  syenite, 
for  instance,  or  granite  with  hornblende,  being  more  modem  than 
common  or  micaceous  granite.  But  modem  investigations  have  proved 
these  generalizations  to  have  been  premature.  The  syenitie  granite 
of  Norway  already  alluded  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Silorian 
strata,  which  it  traverses  and  idters,  or  may  belong  to  the  Old  Bed 
sandstone  period ;  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  although  con- 
sisting of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  coaL  (See 
p.  58a). 

Test  by  included  fragments. — This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  mnch 
importance,  because  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  usually  so 
much  altered,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  rocb 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
America,  according  to  Professor  Hubbard,  a  granite  vein,  traversing 
granite,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap  which  must  have  fallen 
into  the  fissure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected 
from  below  *,  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
superficial  slaty  and  trappean  formations. 

Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible,  —  The  explana- 
tions already  given  in  the  29th  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  probable 
relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  formations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  produced 
at  or  near  the  surface  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncom« 
mon  for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the 
open  air ;  and  where  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period. 
The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  17oA 
which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was 
found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  emption.f 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava 
may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci 
for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  ei* 
tremely  gradual.     Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded 

•  Silliman's  Jounu,  No,  69.  p.  123.  f  See  "Principlea,"  Index^  •'Jorullo." 
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for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  heat ; 
for  we  find  that  the  Utva  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari 
[slandsy  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
Brith  some  caldron  or  reser\'oir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle 
3f  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in 
every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in 
the  course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or 
beneath  them*,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock 
generated,  or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation,  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surfadi,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  we  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  Newer  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
ire  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and 
lenudation.  A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  con- 
iiderable  antiquity  relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  forma- 
dons,  before  it  becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the 
ipheaval  of  land  has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America 
bj  volcanic  eruptions  and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the 
nore  ancient  plutonic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by 
the  newer  rocks  of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below, — sub- 
terposition  in  the  plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary 
rocks,  being  usually  characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrim  (fig.  697.),  an  attempt  is  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentary  and  plutonic  forma- 
tions may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock.  No.  L,  has  been  upheaved  at  successive 
periods  until  it  has  become  exposed  to  view  in  a  mountain-chain. 
This  protrusion  of  No.  L  has  been  caused  by  the  igneous  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plutonic  rocks  Nos.  IL  HL  and  IV. 
Part  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  strata,  No.  1.,  have  also  been  raised 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4.  and  the  Recent  granite  or  plutonic  rock 
No.  IV.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although 
of  contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  con- 
vulsions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  granite,  or 
granite  of  the  human  period,  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the 
highest  ridges  and  central  axes  of  mountain-chains.     During  that 

•  ♦«  Principles,**  Index,  **  Volcanic  EroptioM," 
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Ime  the  Eeceni  strata  No.  4.  might  be  covered  by  a  great  many 
lewer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  granite  and  plutonic  rocks. — In  a  former  part  of  this 
rolome  (p.  231.),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and 
E^yrenees  was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those 
rast  movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferons  rocks  from  the  level 
of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level 
have  taken  place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch. 
Here,  therefore,  if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogene 
formations  of  Eocene  date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most 
disturbed  region  of  the  loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in 
the  Swiss  Alps,  even  ih&Jlyschy  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic 
series,  has  been  occasiondly  invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted 
into  crystalline  schists  of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  even  the  talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has 
been  in  a  fused  or  pasty  state  since  the  Jli/sch  was  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much 
irhether  it  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it 
ibonld  be  assigned  to  the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
3f  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-Pliocene  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks 
laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse 
section,  examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza, 
the  Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel 
chains,  formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  difierent  ages,  the  strata  in 
both  resting  on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been  altered. 
In  the  western  or  oldest  range,  cfdled  the  Peuquenes,  are  black  cal- 
careous clay-slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14^000  feet  above 
the  sea,  in  which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Crryphmay  Turritelloy  7V- 
rebratuloy  and  Ammonite.  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
age  of  the  central  parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe.  They 
are  penetrated  and  altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a  plu- 
tonic rock,  which  has  the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely 
contains  quartz,  being  a  compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglome- 
rates are,  for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferons 
slates  before  mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to 
certain  tertiary  deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in 
mineral  character,  but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods, 
leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  also  are  tertiary.  Yet  these  strata 
are  not  only  associated  with  trap  rocks  and  volcanic  tuffs,  but  are  also 
altered  by  a  granite  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  talc  They  are 
traversed,  moreover,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite,  and  by  numerous 
veins  of  iron,  copper,  arsenic,  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be 
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traced  to  the  underljiDg  granite.*  We  have,  therefove,  strong 
ground  to  presume  that  the  plutonic  rock  here  exposed  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  Chilian  Andes  is  of  later  date  than  certain  tertiaiy 
formations. 

But  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  subterranean  origin  of 
the  hypogene  formations  would  be  untenable,  if  the  supposed  fact 
here  alluded  to,  of  the  appearance  of  tertiary  granite  at  the  8ar£M» 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule.  A  considerable  lapse 
of  time  must  intervene  between  the  formation  of  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic  rocks  in  the  nether  regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the  snr- 
face.  For  a  long  series  of  subterranean  movements  must  occor 
before  such  rocks  can  be  uplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean; 
and,  before  they  can  be  rendered  visible  to  man,  some  strata  which 
previously  covered  them  must  usually  have  been  stripped  off  by  de- 
nudation. 

We  know  that  in  the  Bay  of  Baise  in  1538,  in  Cutch  in  1819| 
and  on  several  occasions  in  Peru  and  Chili,  since  the  commencemeDt 
of  the  present  century,  the  permanent  upheaval  or  subsidence  of  land 
has  been  accompanied  by  tlie  simultaneous  emission  of  lava  at  one  or 
more  points  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other 
examples  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth'fi 
crust,  operations  by  which  sea  is  converted  into  land,  and  land  into 
sea,  are  a  part  only  of  the  consequences  of  subterranean  igneous 
action.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tiiat  this  action  consists,  in  a  great 
degree,  of  the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liquefaction,  of  rocks, 
causing  them  to  assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller 
volume  than  before  the  application  of  heat.  It  consists  also  in  the 
generation  of  gases,  and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection 
of  liquid  matter  into  rents  formed  in  superincumbent  rocks.  The 
prodigious  scale  on  which  these  subterranean  causes  have  operated 
in  Sicily  since  the  deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be 
appreciated,  when  wo  remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of 
that  island  such  strata  are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  that  of  2000  and  even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  same  island  also  the  older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these 
marine  tertiary  strata  must  have  undergone,  within  the  same  period, 
a  similar  amount  of  upheaval. 

The  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the 
entire  European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lotly 
portions  of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  f,  has, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  it3 
present  altitude ;  and  even  those  tracts  which  were  already  dry  land 
before  the  Eocene  era  have  almost  everywhere  acquired  additional 
height.  A  largo  amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the 
same  period,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have 

*  Darwin,  pp.  390.  406. ;  second  edi-         f  See  map  of  Europe  and  explana- 
tion, p.  319.  tion,  in  Principles,  book  L 
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either  become  the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's 
cmsty  or  have  been  rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments 
at  a  much  greater  height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they 
probably  equal,  if  not  exceed  in  Yolume,  the  entire  continent  of 
Europe.  We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change 
of  equivalent  importance  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the 
earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quantity  of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene 
epoch.  They  who  contend  for  the  more  intense  energy  of  subter- 
ranean causes  in  the  remoter  eras  of  the  earth's  history  may  find 
it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question  than  they  anti- 
cipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions  during 
the  tertiary  period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the 
8ar£ace  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboni- 
ferous. The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  vio- 
lence, might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphlc  rocks  of  many 
secondary  periods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act, 
the  next  convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and 
recent  hypogene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the 
existing  sedimentary  strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation, 
others  might  assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted 
down  into  plutonic  and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition 
of  a  vast  thickness  of  new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during 
the  upheaval  and  partial  destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a 
fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceous  period, — It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that 
chalk,  as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern 
i^renees.     Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot 

easily  be  decided.    Suppose  &,  c,  cf,  ^g, 
^t'  6«.  698.,  to  be  three  members  of  the  Cre- 

taceous series,  the  lowest  of  which,  by 
has  been  altered  by  the  granite  A,  the 
modifying  influence   not   having  ex- 
tended so  far    as  c,   or  having  but 
slightly  affected  its  lowest  beds.    Now 
it  can  rarely  be  possible  for  the  geolo- 
gist to  decide  whether  the  beds  d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion 
of  A,  and  alteration  of  h  and  c,  or  whether  they  were  subsequently 
thrown  down  upon  c. 

But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  wo  must  not 
assume  that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have 
been  brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000 
or  3000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 

Rriod  of  Oolite  and  Lias.  —  In  the  department  of  the  Hautes 
Alpes,  in  France,  near  ViziUe,  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  traced  a  black 
argillaceous  limestone,  charged  with  belemnites,  to  within  a  few  yards 
of  a  mass  of  granite.  Here  the  limestone  begins  to  put  on  a  granular 
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teztare^  bat  ia  eztremeljr  fine-grained.  Wlien  nearer  the  jnnctini  it 
becomes  gre^i  and  has  a  ucch&roid  Btnicture.  In  anotlier  lonli^, 
near  Ghunpoleon,  a  granite  composed  of  qnarta,  black  mica,  ud 
rose-coloored  felspar  la  observed  partly  to  oTerlie  the  secondirj 
rocks,  producing  an  alteration  which  extenda  for  about  30  feet 
downwards,  diminishing  m  the  beds  which  be  fartheat  frtHU  tbe 
granite.  (See  fig  699 )  In 
the  altered  mass  the  tig^ 
laceouB  beds  are  hardened, 
the  limestone  is  saccharoid, 
the  gnts  quartaose,  and  m 
the  midst  of  them  u  ■ 
thiu  la^er  of  an  imperfect 
granite.  It  la  also  an  ud 
portant  drcumstauce  thit 
Dear  the  point  of  contact, 
both  the  granite  and  the 
secondary  rocks  becoat 
metalliferous,  and  oontui 
neets  and  small  veuu  of 
blende,  galena,  iron,  ud 
copper  pjntea.  Hie  ttn- 
tified  rocks  beqome  haxdcr 
and  more  crratallui^  but 
the  granite,  on  the  contnuy,  softer  and  lees  perfectly  crjstallual 
near  the  junction.* 

Although  the  granite  is  incumbent  in  the  above  section  (fig.  699.), 
we  cannot  assume  that  it  overflowed  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  the  rocks  are  so  great  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  that  they  seldom 
retain  the  position  which  the^  must  originally  have  occupied. 

A  considerable  moss  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skje,  is  described  b; 
Dr.  MacCulloch  as  intersecting  limestone  and  shale,  which  are  of  the 
age  of  the  lias.|  The  limestone,  which  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  granite  contains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  iia 
junction,  where  it  has  been  converted  into  a  pure  crystalline  marble.^ 
At  Prodazzo,  in  the  Tyrol,  secondary  strata,  some  of  which  are 
limestones  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rocks,  one  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  which 
passes  insensibly  into  granite.  The  limestone  is  changed  into  giv 
nular  marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentino  at  the  junction.^ 

Carboniferous  period.  —  The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  DevonBhire, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  culm- 
measures  of  that  county,  which  from  their  position,  and,  as  contuning 

*  Elie  do  Bfinmont,  sur  lea  Man-         }  Weatem  ItlaTi^f^    yoL    L  p.  330. 
tagnea   de  rOiaans,  (be.    M^m.  d«  la      plate  IB,  flft.  3,  4. 
Soc.  d'HiM.  Nat.  dc  Paris,  torn.  r.  g  Von  Bucb,  Annale*  de  Chinee,  &« 

t  Murchison,  Geol.  Trana.  2d  aeries, 
TOL  ii.  pan  ii  pp.  811—331. 
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trae  coal-plants^  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  B. 
Murchison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  ffyenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  stra- 
tified formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
north-west  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  culm- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  thej 
approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  "  elvans."  *  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  pro- 
iMfcbly  of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  much  newer. 

Silurian  period. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Chrifitiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Yon  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  ^7.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and 
that  large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the 
strata ;  but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
beds  of  shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the 
point  of  contact^  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as 
at  a,  fig.  700.,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same 
mountain,  as  at  6,  dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the 
junctions,  however,  are  carefully  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plu- 
tonic rock  intrudes  itself  in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous 
strata  in  large  overlying  masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with 
trappean  foimations.f 

Fig.  700. 


Silurian.  Granite.  Silurian  strata. 

Now  this- granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma 
tion  of  gneiss ;  and  the  relations  of  the  plutonic  rock  and  the  gneiss, 
at  their  junction,  are  full  of  interest  when  we  duly  consider  the  wide 
difference  of  epoch  which  must  have  separated  their  origin. 

The  length  of  this  interval  of  time  is  attested  by  the  following 
facts: — The  fossiliferous,  or  Silurian,  beds  rest  unconformably 
upon  the  truncated  edges  of  the  gneiss,  the  inclined  strata  of  which 
had  been  denuded  before  the  sedimentary  beds  were  superimposed 

*  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc,  toL  ii.  p.  562.;     works  of  Eeilhaa,  with  whom  I  ex- 
and  TraDB.  2d  ser.  vol  t.  p.  686.  amined  this  coantiy. 

f  See  the  6«a  Norregica  and  other 
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Fig.  701. 
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Gn«iu.  Granite.  Gneiss. 

Granite  tending  reins  into  Sllarian  straU  and  Gnelit,— ChrlsUania,  Norwsj. 

(see  fig.  701.).    The  signs  of  denudation  are  twofold;   first,  the 
surface  of  the  gneiss  is  seen  occasionally,  on  the  removal  of  the 
newer  beds,  containing  organic  remains,  to  be  worn  and  smoothed; 
secondly,  pebbles  of  gneiss  have  been  found  in  some  of  tiiese  Siluriin    ■ 
strata.    Between  the  origin,  therefore,  of  the  gneiss  and  the  granite 
there  intervened,  first,  the  period  when  the  strata  of  fi;nei88  were 
denuded ;  secondly,  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  Silurian  de- 
posits.    Yet  the  granite  produced  after  this  long  interval  is  often  w 
intimately  blended  with  the  ancient  gneiss,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  line  of 
separation  between  them ;  and  where  this  is  not  the  case^  tortuous 
veins  of  granite  pass  freely  through  gneiss,  ending  sometimes  in 
threads,  as  if  the  older  rock  had  offered  no  resistance  to  their  passage. 
It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  the  gneiss  was  softened 
and  more  or  less  melted  when  penetrated  by  the  granite.    But  had 
such  junctions  alone  been  visible,  and  had  we  not  learnt^  firom  other 
sections,  how  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  consolidation  of  the 
gneiss  and  the  injection  of  this  granite,  we  might  have  suspected 
that  the  gneiss  was  scarcely  solidified,  or  had  not  yet  assumed  its 
complete  metamorphic  character  when  invaded  by  the  plutonic  rocL 
From  this  example  we  may  learn  how  impossible  it  is  to  conjecture 
whether  certain  granites  in  Scotland,  and  other  countries,  which 
send  veins  into  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  rocks,  are  primary,  or 
whether  they  may  not  belong  to  some  secondary  or  tertiary  period. 
Oldest  granites, — It  is  not  half  a  century  since  the  doctrine  was 
very  general  that  all  granitic  rocks  were  primitive^  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  originated  before  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimentary  strata, 
and  before  the  creation  of  organic  beings  (see  above,  p.  9.).    But  so 
greatly  are  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
point  out  a  single  mass  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  aU 
the  known  fossiliferous  deposits.     Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  afiirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferous  strata.     Still  it  would  be  presumptuous, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  456.),  to  suppose  that  when  a 
small  part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet.     Even 
when  these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were  any 
antecedent  Btrat^  <ioTi\;&imTi^  ot^ojvic  remains,  which  may  have 
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become  metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  conglo- 
merate of  the  Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  maj  then  feel  assured  that 
the  parent  granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation. 
But  if  the  incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian, 
the  fundamental  granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior 
in  date  to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Proirusion  of  solid  granite, — Li  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.* 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  B.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
BubmArine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  con- 
tact, it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  breccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite, 
are  but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the 
amount  of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
gtratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstcin,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this 
subject  f,  that  the  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when 
solid.  There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction, — no  alteration 
as  if  by  heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some 
places,  in  which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments 
of  the  secondary  rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and 
chalk,  so  the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  era. 

Relative  age  of  the  granites  of  Arran. —  In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  fossiliferous,  volcanic,  plu- 
tonic,  and  metamorphic,  are  all  conspicuously  displayed  within  a 
very  small  area,  and  with  their  peculiar  characters  strongly  con- 
trasted. In  the  north  of  the  island  the  granite  rises  to  the  height 
of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  terminating  in  mountainous  peaks. 
(See  section,  fig.  702.).  On  the  flanks  of  the  same  mountains  are 
chloritic-schists,  blue  roofing-slate,  and  other  rocks  of  the  metamor- 
phic order  (No.  \.\  into  which  the  granite  (No.  2.)  sends  veins. 
This  granite,  therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  schists  (No.  1.), 
which  it  penetrates. 

These  schists  are  highly  inclined.     Upon  them  rest  beds  of  con- 

*  Mnichiton,  GeoL  Trans.,  2d  series,  f  Geognostuche  Wandenuigen,  Ldp- 
ToLiLp.307.  zig,  1838. 
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glomerate  and  sandstone  (No.  3.),  which  are  referable  to  the  (U 
Red  formation,   to  which   succeed  various   shales   and  limestoiKi 
(Na  4.)  containing  the  fossils  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  apoi 
which  are  other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (upper  ptn  of 
No.  4.)i  in  which  no  fossils  have  been  met  with,  which  it  is  oob- 
jectunnl  may  belong  to  the  New  Red  sandstone  period    AH  uie 
preceding  formations  are  cut  through  bj  the  volcanic  rocks  (Xa  S.\ 
which  consist  of  greenstone,  basalt,  pitchstone,  clajstone-porphjTT, 
and  other  varieties.     These  appear  either  in  the  form  of  dikes,  or  is 
dense  masses  from  50  to  700  feet  in  thickness,  overlying  the  »tnti 
(No.  4.).     They  sometimes  pass  into  syenite  of  so  crystalline  sfxa, 
that  it  may  rank  as  a  plutonic  formation ;  and  in  one  regiun,  tf 
PloviTtield,  in  Glen  Cloy,  a  fine-grained  granite  (6.  a)  is  seen  asso- 
ciated with  the  trap  formation,  and  sending  veins  into  the  sandstooe 
or  into  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.     This  interesting  discoveij  ot 
granite  in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  sepi- 
rated  from  tho  northern  mass  of  granite  by  a  great  thickiKa6  of 
SiTondary  strata  and  overlying  trap,  was  made  bj  Mr.  L.  A.  Necks 
of  Geneva,  during  his  survey  of  Anran  in  1839.     We  also  learn  fna 
later  investigations  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,   that  a  similar  fiK- 
grained  granite  (No.  6,b)  appears  in  the  interior  of  the  nortbon 
granitic  district,  forming  the  nucleus  of  it»  and  sending  veins  into 
the  older  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.).     The  trap  dikes  which 
penetrate  the  older  granite  are  cut  off,  according  to  Mr.  Ramaav,it 
the  junction  of  the  fine  grained. 

It  is  not  ini])robablc  that  tho  granite  (No.  6.  6),  may  be  of  tk 
same  a^c  as  that  of  Ploverlield  (No.  6.  a.),  and  this  again  may  beloos 
to  t\w  same  geological  epoch  as  the  trap  formations  (No.  o.V  If 
there  Ik*  any  ditferenco  of  date,  it  would  seem  that  the  fine-grained 
granite  must  be  newer  than  tho  trappean  rocks.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  cuarscT  granite  (Na  2.)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Amc, 
with  the*  exception  of  the  hyi>ogene  slates  (No.  1.),  into  which  it 
sends  veins. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  bo  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was   first  enipliatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  that  co 
|K'bbU'S  of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  tho  red  sandstone 
in  Arran,  although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in 
thickness,  and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tourer 
above  them.     As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  ind 
sand  are  mainly  com{K)siHl  of  the  wreck  of  pre-existing  rocks  occur- 
ring in  the  immediate  vicinity.     The  total  absence  therefore  of  pnk 
nitic  pebbles  has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologist* 
who  have  successively  visited  Arran,  and  they  have  carefully  searched 
there,  as  I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.    The 
rounded  masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,    chlorite-schist  and 
other  members  of  tho  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  congto- 
merates  of  No.  4.  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.   Are 
we  then  entiUed  to  afiirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (Na  2.),  like 
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the  fine-grained  variety  (No.  6.  a),  is  more  modem  than  all  the  otlier 
rocks  of  the  island  ?  This  we  cannot  assome  at  present^  but  we  maj 
confidently  infer  that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  con- 
glomerate were  formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  hid 
been  exposed  to  denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  crjstalliDe 
schists  were  ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  Na  3. 
were  deposited,  and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the 
granite,  which  now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist.  May  we  then 
conclude,  that  the  schists  sufiered  denudation  before  they  were  in- 
vaded by  granite  ?  This  opinion,  although  not  inadmissible,  is  bj 
no  means  fully  borne  out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  the  time  when 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  hste 
formed  islands  in  the  sea,  as  in  fig.  703.,  over  which  the  bretken 

Pig.  708. 


rolled,  or  from  which  torrents  and  rivers  descended,  carrying  down 
gravel  and  sand.  The  plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then 
have  been  previously  injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  maj 
never  have  been  exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2.),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  np 
bodily,  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  trappean  and  plutonic  formations  (Nos.  o.,  6.  a, 
and  6.  b). 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  that  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
c,  d,  €,  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap.  The 
overlying  trap  also  ceases  very  abruptly  on  approaching  the  boundary 
of  the  great  hypogene  region,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  escarpment 
facing  towards  it  as  at  f,  fig.  702.  When  in  it5  original  fluid  state 
it  could  not  have  come  thus  suddenly  to  an  end,  but  must  have  filled 
up  the  hollow  now  separating  it  from  the  hypogene  rocks,  had  such 
a  hollow  then  existed.  This  necessity  of  supposing  that  lx>th  the 
trap  and  the  conglomerate  once  extended  farther,  and  that  veins  such 
as  c,  d,  fig.  702.,  were  once  prolonged  farther  upwards,  prepares  us 
to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  northern  granite  may  at  one  time 
have  been  covered  by  newer  formations,  under  the  pressure  of  which, 
before  its  protrusion,  it  assumed  its  highly  crystalline  texture. 

The  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern 
nucleus  of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene 
slates  (No.  l,")  and  l\ia\i^d&  o^  coxi^lomerate  (No.  3.)  dip  away  from 
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Q  sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards 
inite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  £ot,  because 
t  jpogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one 
ical  epoch,  and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  have  their  original 
)f  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  the 
Lversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  boss, 
.6  comparative  ho^zontalitj  of  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  the 
m  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  the  hjpo- 
of  a  great  amount  of  movement  at  that  point  where  the  granite 
30sed  to  have  been  thrust  up  bodilj,  and  where  we  may  con- 
t  to  have  been  distended  laterally  bj  the  repeated  injection  of 
upplies  of  melted  materials.* 

r  the  geology  of  Arran  consult  Necker*s  Memoir,  read  to  the  Royal 

ks  of  Drs.  Hatton  and  MacCul-  Soc.  of  Edin.  20th  April,  1840,  and  Mr. 

he    Memoirs    of   Messrs.    You  Komsay's  GeoL  of  Arran^  1841.    lex- 

and  Oeynhaosen,  that  of  Fro-  amined  myself  a  large  part  of  Arran 

>edgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1836. 
Trans.  2d  series)    Mr.  L.  A. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

METAMOBPHIC  BOCKS. 

Greneral  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Qneiss — Homblende-ichist — MJoi- 
schist  —  Claj-slatc  —  Quartzite  —  Chlorite-schist  —  Metamorphic  limestone— 
Alphabetical  list  and  explanation  of  the  more  abondant  rocks  of  this  fiuni^ 
— Origin  of  the  metamorphic  strata  —  Their  stratification  —  Fossiliferoiis  itntt 
near  intnisire  masses  of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  diffieicBt 
members  of  the  metamorphic  series  —  Arguments  hence  derived  as  to  tbe 
natarc  of  plutonic  action  —  Time  may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser 
masses — From  what  kinds  of  sodimentaiy  rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorplQC 
class  may  be  derived — Certain  objections  to  the  metamorphic  theory  consideied 
—  Partial  conversion  of  Eocene  slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  first,  the 
aqueous,  or  fossilifcrous ;  secondly,  the  volcanic ;  and,  thirdly,  tbe 
plutonic,  or  granitic;  and  we  have  now,  lastly,  to  examine  those 
crystalline  (or  hypogene)  strata  to  which  the  name  of  metamor^ 
has  been  assigned.  The  last-mentioned  term  expresses,  as  bdbre 
explained,  a  theoretical  opinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  higlily  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion  may  call  the  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rockvS,  when  in  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 
of  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  sometimes  break 
out  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mountain  chains,  but  in  other 
cases  extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they 
appear  alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  grounds.  In  Great  Britain, 
those  members  of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite 
in  their  composition,  as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  hornblende-schist, 
are  confined  to  the  country  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions, 
they  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  forma- 
tions, whether  into  an  older  schist  or  granite  or  into  a  set  of  newer 
fossilifcrous  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  family  ;  clay-slate, 
for  example,  having  been  often  supposed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher 
geological  position  than  mica-schist,  and  mica-schist  always  to 
overlie  gneiss.     But  although  such  an  order  may  prevail  through- 
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out  limited  diatricts,  it  is  by  no  meuis  nnirerMl.  To  this  subject, 
boireTer,  I  shall  agftin  revert,  in  the  37th  chapter,  vhen  the  (^o- 
nological  relations  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphio  class: — gneiss,  mica-schist,  horn  blende-schist^  clay- 
Bl&te,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain 
kinds  of  qaartz-rock  or  quartzite. 

Gneitt.  —  The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  maj  be  called  stratified,  or,  by 
Uiose  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated,  granite,  being  formed  of  the 
Hftme  materiaJs  as  granite,  namely,  fiilspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  grain  of 
quartz.     The  dork  layera  are  composed  of  grey  quartz  sad  black 


mict,  with  occasionally  a  grain  of  febpar  intermixed.  The  rock 
BpliU  most  easily  iik  the  plane  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface 
^ua  exposed  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of 
mica.  The  accompanying  quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in 
quantity,  but  the  most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abun- 
dance of  mica  in  certain  parts  of  tbe  dark  layer. 

Instead  of  consisting  of  these  thin  laminte,  gneiss  is  sometimes 
■imply  divided  into  thick  beds,  in  which  the  mica  has  only  a  slight 
degree  of  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

The  term  "gneiss,"  however,  in  geology  is  commonly  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  to  designate  a  formation  in  which  the  above-mentioned 
rock  prevails,  but  with  which  any  one  of  the  other  metamorphic 
rocks,  and  more  especially  hornblende-schist,  may  alternate.  Iltese 
other  members  of  the  metamorphic  scries  are,  in  this  cas^  considered 
as  subordinate  to  the  true  gneiss. 

The  different  varieties  of  rock  allied  to  gneiss,  into  which  felspar 
enters  as  an  essential  ingredient,  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
what  was  said  of  granite.  Thus,  for  example,  hornblende  may  be 
superadded  to  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar,  forming  a  syenitic  gneiss  ; 
or  talc  may  be  substituted  for  mica,  constituting  talcose  gneiss,  a 
rock  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  talc,  in  distinct  crystals  or 
grains  (stratified  protogine  of  the  French). 

HombUnde-schitt  is  usually  black,  and  composed  principally  of 
bomblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes  gruns 
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of  quartz.  When  the  hornblende  and  felspar  are  nearly  in  equdl 
quantities,  and  the  rock  is  not  slaty,  it  corresponds  in  character  with 
the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family,  and  has  been  called  ''primitiye 
greenstone."  It  may  be  termed  hornblende  rock.  Some  of  these 
homblendic  masses  may  really  have  been  volcanic  rocks,  which  hare 
since  assumed  a  more  crystalline  or  metamorphic  texture. 

Mica-schisty  or  Micaceous  schist,  is,  next  to  gneiss,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  rocks  of  the  metamorphic  series.  It  is  slaty,  essentiaUj 
composed  of  mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  sometimes  appearing  to  con- 
stitute the  whole  mass.  Beds  of  pure  quartz  also  occur  in  this 
formation.  In  some  districts,  garnets  in  regular  twelve-sided  crjstab 
form  an  integrant  part  of  mica-schist.  This  rock  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  clay-slate. 

Clay-slate^  or  Argillaceous  schist, — This  rock  sometimes  resembles 
an  indurated  clay  or  shale.  It  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  fissile, 
often  affording  good  roofing-slate.  Occasionally  it  derives  a  shinmg 
and  silky  lustre  from  the  minute  particles  of  mica  or  talc  which  it 
contains.  It  varies  from  greenish  or  bluish-grey  to  a  lead  ooloar; 
and  it  may  be  said  of  this,  more  than  of  any  other  schist,  that  it  is 
common  to  the  metamorphic  and  fossiliferous  series,  for  some  clay- 
slates  taken  from  each  division  would  not  be  distinguishable  by 
mineral  characters  alone. 

Quartzite,  or  Quartz  rocky  is  an  aggregate  of  grains  of  qoarti 
which  are  either  in  minute  crystals,  or  in  many  cases  slightly 
rounded,  occurring  in  regular  strata,  associated  with  gneiss  or  other 
metamorphic  rocks.  Compact  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found 
in  veins,  is  also  found  together  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of 
these  alternate  with  gneiss  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rocb 
by  the  addition  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 

Chlorite'Schist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usually  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  gra- 
duating into,  gneiss  and  clay -slate. 

Crystalline  or  Metamorphic  limestone,  —  This  hypogene  roct 
called  by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestone,  is  sometimes  a 
white  crystalline  granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be 
used  in  sculpture  ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  form- 
ing a  foliated  schist  much  resembling  in  colour  and  appearance 
certain  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  When  it  alternates  with 
these  rocks,  it  often  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally 
quartz,  felspar,  hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals. 
It  enters  sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  districts 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed  in  the 
Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 
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ExphnaHon  of  the  NameSy  SyrKmynu,  and  Mineral  Composition  of 

the  more  abunfUint  Metamorphic  Rocks. 

AcTUiouTB-scHiST.  A  slaty  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  octinolite,  (an 
emerald-green  mineral,  allied  to  hornblende,)  with  some  admixture  of 
garnet,  mica,  and  qnartz. 

AxFBLiTX.  Alnminoua  slate  (Brongniart)  ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferoos  series. 

Amphibolitb,    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

AsGULACSous-scHiST,  or  Clat-slate.    See  p.  596. 

AxKOUL  Name  given  b7  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  which  it  often  resembles  closelj.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  different  ages,  and  consists  of  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  sometimes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  original 
matrix  hy  disintegration,  have  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  quartsose 
cement    It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  veins. 

Chlabtoute-slatb  scarcely  differs  from  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite :  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite 
occurs  in  long  slender  rhomboidal  cxystals.  For  composition,  see  Tabic, 
p.  479. 

CHiXAiTE-acmsT.  A  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral, 
is  abundant     See  p.  596. 

Clat-blatb  or  Aboxixagbous-sciubt.    See  p.  596. 

EuBiTB  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  plutonic  rock  (p.  569.),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

GmiM.  A  stratified  or  foliated  rock ;  has  the  same  composition  as  granite.  <S^ee 
p.  595. 

HoBiniLKNDB  Bock,  or  Amphibolite.  See  above,  p.  477.  A  member  both  of 
the  volcanic  and  metamorphic  series.  Agrees  in  composition  with  horn- 
blende-schist, but  is  not  fissile. 

HdBNBLBNDB-scHiST,  or  BLATB.  Composcd  of  hombleude  and  felspar.  See 
p.  595. 

HoRNBLENDio  or  Stbnitio  Gkbiss.  Composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  horn- 
blende. 

Htfoobxb  Lucbstokb.     See  p.  596. 

Mabbijb.    See  pp.  12.  &  596. 

IfiCA-BCHiST,  or  M10ACEOUS-8CHI8T.     A  slaty  rock,   composed  of  mica  and 

quartz^  in  variable  proportions.    See  p.  596. 
MiCA-BLATB.    See  M1CA-8CHI8T,  p.  596. 

Pbtllade.    D*Aabulsson*s  term  for  clay-slatc,  from  ^uxxac»  a  heap  of  leaves. 
Fbixabt  LncBBTOirB.    See  HTPOOEinB  Limestone,  p.  596. 
Pbotooxxb.    See  Taloosb-oneiss,  p.  595.;  when  unstratified  it  is   Talcose- 
granite. 

QuABTZ  Bock,  or  Quartzitb.  A  stratified  rock ;  an  aggregate  of  grains  of 
qoartz.     See  p.  596. 

Sbbfxhtinb  has  already  been  described  (p.  478.)  because  it  occurs  in  both  divi- 
sions of  the  hypogene  series,  as  a  stratified  or  unstratified  rock. 

TALOO0E-ONBI88.  Same  composition  as  talcose-granite  or  protogine,  but  stratified 
or  foliated.    See  p.  695. 

Talgosb-bchist  consists  chiefly  of  talc,  or  of  talc  and  quartz,  or  of  talc  and  fel- 
spar, and  has  a  texture  something  like  that  of  clay-slate. 

QQ  3 
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Origin  of  the  Metamorphic  Strata, 

Having  said  thus  mucli  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the  meta- 
morphic rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  of 
their  probable  origin.   At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewvn 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controyenji 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond 
which  we  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.     It  was  once  a  favourite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
crystalline  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents^  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  it 
the  period  of  their  formation.     The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  volume,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamoiphic 
formations  are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist^  clay-slate,  ind 
hypogcne  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  fcvned, 
not  only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animab  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  the 
name  metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place;  and 
we  must  first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  he 
called  stratified  in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originally  de- 
posited as  sediment  from  water.  The  general  adoption  by  geologists 
of  the  term  stratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests 
their  division  into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary 
fossiliferous  strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  existence  in  both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure,  but  ex- 
tends to  every  kind  of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the 
absence  of  fossils,  and  of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  cha- 
racters which  the  metamorphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  ob- 
literated by  plu tonic  action.  Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in 
the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous  formations  an  alternation  of  beds 
varying  greatly  in  composition,  colour,  and  thickness.  We  obsene, 
for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  layers  of  black  hornblende- 
schist,  or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with  granular  quartz,  or  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different  strata  may  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the  like  manner,  mica-schist 
alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds  of  pure  quartz  or  of 
granular  limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocb 
have  taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granite. 
It  will  be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  tex- 
ture undistinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more 
crystalline  metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced 
in  strata  once  fossiliferous. 
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1  the  wuthem  extremitj  of  Norwsj  there  is  %  luge  district,  on 
west  aide  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenita 
.nides  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferons  strata,  and  nsoaUj' 
Is  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact  The  stratified  rocks, 
ete  with  shells  and  soophjtes,  consist  chiefljr  of  shale,  limestone, 

some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariablj  altered  near  the 
lite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  jards.  The  aluminona 
es  are  hardened  and  have  become  fiintj.  Sometimes- thej  re- 
ble  jasper.  Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of 
roate  layers  of  green  and  chocolate-coloured  schist,  each  stripe 
ifully  representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer 
granite  the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
even  met  with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
la  from  the  junction;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant 
-.  eminent  geologists,  *when  passing  through  the  country,  have 
founded  it  with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the 
it  gneiss  formation  of  Norway.    Frequently,  between  the  granite 

the  hornblende  slate,  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crys- 
ine  felspar  appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss 

mica-schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in 
to  schists,  and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to 

more  crystalline  texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the 
nite.  In  some  places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a 
nular  quartz ;  and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the 
red  rock  loses  its  stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite. 
3  limestone,  which  at  points  remote  from  the  granite  is  of  an 
thy  texture  and  blue  colour,  and  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes 
hite  granular  marble  near  the  granite,  eometlmes  siliceons,  the 
nular  structure  extending  occasionally  upwards  of  400  yards  from 
junction ;  the  corals  being  for  the  most  part  obliterated,  though 
letimes  preserved,  even  in  the  white  marble.    Both  the  altered 


estone  and  hardened  slate  contain  garnets  in  many  places^  also 
i  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  some  silver.  These  alterations 
ur  equally,  whether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  Une  pa- 
el  to  the  general  strike  of  the  fossiliferons  beds,  or  in  a  line  at 
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right  angles  to  their  strike,  as  will  be  seen  bj  the  accomprnjing 
ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Russell's  Hall, 
near  Dudley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of 
shale  of  considerable  thickness,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  haTe 
been  baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  flinty  fracture,  the  lajen 
being  alternately  green  and  brick-coloured. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  veins  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provinciaUy  termed  killas.  This  kills8  is 
converted  into  hornblende-schist  near  the  contact  with  the  veinSi 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  and 
killas,  in  St  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  high, 
situated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  zniles  from  Pen- 
zance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  greywack^, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  then. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  *^  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-slate  and  gneiss ;  while 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  hard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  felspar."  f 

We  learn  from  die  investigations  of  M.  Dufr^noy,  that  in  the 
eastern  Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in 
date  to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often 
charged  with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  granite.  Thus 
in  the  environs  of  St.  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  Fenouillet,  the  chalky 
limestone  becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches 
the  granite,  and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  con- 
tained in  abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic, 
and  filled  with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red 
iron-ore.  At  Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled 
with  iron -ore,  but  charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new 
mineral  somewhat  allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the 
Pyrenees  where  it  occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar  to,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but 
their  reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  wo  must  suppose  the  influence  of 
heat  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  if^  for 
reasons  before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

*  Keilhau,  Gaca  Norvcgica,  pp.61 — 63.  f  Gcol.  ManuiU,  p.  479- 
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The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  hj  slow  cooling,  prove  dis- 
tinctly that  a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a 
le^arrangement  of  its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a 
partial  crystallization  ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  traces  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains  may  be  destroyed ; 
and  that  new  chemical  combinations  may  arise,  without  the  mass 
being  80  fused  as  that  the  lines  of  stratification  should  be  wholly 
obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanos  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation.    When  the  mate- 
lials  of  granite,  therefore,  came  in  contact  with  the  fossiliferous  stra- 
tum in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  great  pressure,  the  contained 
gases  might  be  unable  to  escape;  yet  when  brought  into  contact  with 
locksy  they  might  pass  through  their  pores  with  greater  facility  than 
water  is  known  to  do  (p.  35.).   These  aeriform  fluids,  such  as  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  muriatic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid,  issue  in  many 
places  from  rents  in  rocks,  which  they  have  discoloured  and  corroded, 
softening  some  and  hardening  others.    If  the  rocks  are  charged  with 
water,  they  would  pass  through  more  readily ;  for,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
96  feet^  will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can 
under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.     Although  this  in- 
creased power  of  absorption  would  be  diminished  in  consequence  of 
the  higher  temperature  found  to  exist  as  we  descend  in  the  earth,  yet 
Professor  Bischoff  has  shown  that  the  heat  by  no  means  augments  in 
sach  a  proportion  as  to  counteract  the  effect  of  .augmented  pressure.f 
Tbere  are  other  gases,  as  well  as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water 
absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pressure. 
Now  even  the  most  compact  rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with 
water ;  and^t  is  conceivable  that  heated  gases  brought  into  contact 
with  them,  at  great  depths,  may  be  absorbed  readily,  and  transfused 
through  their  pores.     Although  the  gaseous  matter  first  absorbed 
would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the  continual 
arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  contain- 
ing rock,  to  be  materially  raised. 

M.  Foumet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near 
Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock 
are  quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas;  which  gas  rises 
plentifully  from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding 

*  PhiL  Traiu.,  1804.  t  Poggi^dorfs  Annalcii,No.zyL,  2d 
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riiuntrv.  The  varimis  i'lt»m«'nts  of  the  pnei«?,  wiih  the  excpptio&of 
the  quartz,  aro  all  s(»f(«-iit'il ;  anti  n(*w  c*ombi nations  of  the  acid  wdk 
linn-,  iron,  and  nian;rAn<*«i('  an*  ooniinuallv  in  propn'S*.* 

Aniitlicr  illusli-:ition  of  the  jiowrr  of  subterrani'an  ^HMrs  is  affvM 
liv  the  «tiit':is  of  St.  C'alojrt'n).  situatnl  in  the  lar<re>t  of  the  Lpiri 
I«lanils.  lli*n\  arrorilin*;  to  tho  di*>rri]Uion  published  by  Huffinum, 
hurizontal  «.trata  of  tiitV.  I'XtcMiding  for  4  miles  along  the  coij^tii 
foriiiiriL'  i'litV<  nion'  tlian  2()0  firt  high,  have  been  dis>coluoivd  ii 
variniio  ]il:iri-«:,  mill  >tranp*ly  altered  by  the  '•  all-penetntinj;  ti- 
jH>iirs."  Dark  rlays  have  bi*cume  yellow,  or  often  snow-wLite:flr 
ha VI-  ;iootiiiii'd  a  ciitNiui'H'd  or  hreceiated  appearance,  bein^  cmmd 
witii  fi  rrwjiiious  n^l  striiM's.  In  some  plao<'S  the  fumenjln  hre 
)ii*cn  fiiiiinl  )»y  analysis  to  consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  cii&ef 
iron :  luit  it  als<»  ap]N-ars  that  veins  of  chaicedonj  and  optl  nd 
othi'r<i  nf  fihrous  gypsum,  have  resulted  from  these  volcanic  exbli* 
tiun-.t 

Till'  n-ader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corroMt 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspifleous  r04*k.s  near  Corinth  by  the  proloopl 
a;:('n(\v  of  sii)Merran<-an  gases  $  ;  and  to  Dr.  Daubenj's  descriptica of 
the  di'roui]H)sition  of  trachytie  rocks  in  the  S<dfatara,  nearNapb 
hy  sulphuri'tti'd  liydrogi^n  and  muriatic  acid  gas<'8.§ 

Altliniiirh  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomoi 
as  f\liiliit4-d  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  paseous  fluids  nu2j( 
havf  made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porcias  ff 
fi«»*un'd  r^rks,  which  intervene  betwi»en  the  subterranran  re^ervoin 
<d'  L'si*  and  tin*  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  eartb*} 
iTu^t  wliifh  the  vajHiurs  liave  permeated  and  arc  now  penucitiac 
mav  Ih*  thousands  (»f  fathoms  in  tiiickness,  and  their  heatinsr  in^ 
nuMlifyiii;:  intiuenco  niny  be  sjiread  throughout  the  whole  of  tto 
Sol  ill  iiia>s. 

W'r  Irani  fmm  PndVssor  BisrhofT  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  ^^n^ 
nt  Aix-la-('ha|M'lle.  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133'  to 
W)7  F..  has  cnnvt'rtcd  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marWe 
intn  a  doiiNrliy  mass,  lie  conceives,  thcn-fore,  that  steam  in  the 
howi'ls  nl*  the  earth  having  a  temiK»ratun^  equal  or  even  greatorihin 
tlio  nn-itin!;  point  of  lava,  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  cvea 
l*a pin's  tliircstiT  can  give  Imt  a  faint  idea,  may  convert  rocks  into 
liipiid  mattcr.'l 

Tin*  ahov«»  idisfrvations  are  calculated  to  meet  some  of  the  ob- 
jections which  have  hvvn  urge<i  against  the  metamor]>hic  theory  on 
the  ground  <if  the  small  j)ower  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat;  for  it  i* 
wrll  known  that  rocks,  when  drv  and  in  the  air,  differ  remarksbJT 
from  metaU  in  this  resjK'ct.     It  has  been  asked   how  tlie  chanst'^ 

•  Sii'l*riTiciplcs»/ji#/«'j-.  **Carl>onated  dc  la  Soc.  Gwd.  de  Fraiicf,  tcwL  ii. 
Spriiii;*.''  Jto.  p.  230. 

t  lli>tVniaiin*s     Liimrischen     Iiisvln,  §  S*e  Princ.  of  GcoL  ;  anJl>aBbeny'* 

p.  MS.      I>ii>zig,  1832.  Volnmos.  p.  167. 
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which  extend  merely  for  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  could 
ba^e  penetrated  through  mountain  masses  of  crystalline  strata 
sereral  miles  in  thickness.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plu- 
tonic  influence  of  the  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered 
foasiliferous  strata  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  dip  and  of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  705.  p.  599.) 
Iliis  is  undoubtedly  an  extreme  case ;  but  is  it  not  far  more  philo- 
sophical to  suppose  that  this  influence  may,  under  favourable  dr- 
eumstances,  affect  denser  masses,  than  to  invent  an  entirely  new 
cause  to  account  for  effects  merely  differing  in  quantity,  and  not  in 
kind  ?  The  metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm  that 
some  contiguous  mass  of  granite  has  been  the  altering  power ;  but 
sierely  that  an  action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an 
unknown  depth,  whether  thermal,  hydro-thermal,  electrical,  or 
ether,  anal<^us  to  that  exerted  near  intruding  masses  of  granite, 
has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  indefinite  periods,  and  when  rising 
perhaps  firom  a  large  heated  surface,  reduced  strata  thousands  of 
yards  thick  to  a  state  of  semifusion,  so  that  on  cooling  they  have 
become  crystalline,  like  gneiss.  Granite  may  have  been  another 
reeolt  of  the  same  action  in  a  higher  state  of  intensity,  by  which  a 
thorough  fudon  has  been  produced ;  and  in  this  manner  the  passage 
from  granite  into  gneiss  may  be  explained. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  already  enumerated,  the 
forms  of  stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their 
passage  on  the  one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  plutonic  formations,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude 
that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  nothing  more  than  altered 
micaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that  granular  quartz  may 
have  been  derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz 
from  the  same  materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and 
granular  marble  may  have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  lime- 
stone, replete  with  shells  and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obli- 
terated; and,  lastly,  calcareous  sands  and  marls  may  have  been 
changed  into  impure  crystalline  limestones. 

^  Hornblende-schist^"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  **  may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into 
Lydian  stone,  a  substance  differing  from  hornblende-schist  almost 
solely  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture." *  "In  Shetland," 
remarks  the  same  author,  *^  argillaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when 
in  contact  with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende- 
schist^  the  schist  becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the 
contact^  hornblende-schist"  f 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks 
may  have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite 
in  the  vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like 
change  has  taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of 

•  SysL  of  GeoL  toL  I  p.  210.  t  l^i<l>  P-  211. 
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igneous  rocks,  in  the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.*  At 
Worcester,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  cf 
Boston,  a  bed  of  plumbago  and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  into^ 
stratified  with  mica-schist.  It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  hii 
been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  kid 
pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  plumbago^  there 
occurs,  on  the  borders  of  Rhode  Island,  an  impure  anthracite  ia 
slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of  the  genera  PKopterit, 
NeuropteriSy  Calamites,  &c  This  anthracite  is  intermediate  is 
character  between  that  of  Pennsjlvania  and  the  plumbago  of 
Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter  (hydrogen, 
oxjgen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  proportion  of 
3  per  cent  After  traversing  the  country  in  various  directioiu»  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or  slates  witb 
anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into  mici- 
schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and  mett- 
morphic  texture ;  the  anthracite  having  been  nearly  transmuted  into 
that  state  of  pure  carbon  which  is  called  plumbago  or  graphite.! 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  Delesse  that  the  minerals  developed 
in  hypogene  limestone  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  meta^M»^ 
phism  which  the  rock  has  undergone.  Thus,  for  example^  when 
the  structure  is  but  slightly  crystalline,  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine^ 
andalusite,  and  kyanite  are  commonly  present ;  where  it  is  mora 
highly  crystallized,  garnet,  hornblende,  Wollastonite,  dipyre^  CoQ- 
zeranite,  and  some  others  appear ;  and,  lastly,  where  the  crystallixar 
tion  is  complete,  there  are  found,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above 
minerals,  felspar,  especially  those  kinds  which  are  richest  in  alkali, 
together  with  mica.  The  same  author  observes  that,  as  calcareous 
deposits  usually  contain  some  aluminous  clay,  so  we  may  naturallj 
expect  to  meet  with  silicates  of  alumina  in  crystalline  limestone; 
such  silicates,  accordingly,  are  frequent,  and  occasionally  even  pure 
alumina  crystallized  in  the  form  of  corundum.} 

Mr.  Dana  has  suggested  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  fluor  of  fluor-spar,  so  often  met  with  in  crystalline 
limestones,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  remains  of  mollusa 
and  other  animals;  also  that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a 
crystaUinc  form,  with  or  without  admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or 
iron)  may  have  been  derived  from  vegetable  remains  imbedded  in 
the  orignal  matrix. 

The  total  absence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many  geo- 
logists to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  strata  to  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  sit, 
the  obliteration,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might 
still  expect  that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient 
systems  of  slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates 

*  See  above,  pp.  392,  398.  |  Delesse,  Bulletin  Soc  GeoL  France, 
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occur.  But  in  urging  this  argument,  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  there  are  stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of 
various  ages,  and  some  of  them  very  modem,  all  formed  after  the 
earth  had  become  the  abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  never- 
theless, in  certain  districts,  entirely  destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  or- 
ganic bodies.  In  some,  the  traces  of  fossils  maj  have  been  effaced 
hy  water  and  acids,  at  many  successive  periods ;  and  it  is  clear,  that, 
the  older  the  stratum,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfossi- 
liferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped  all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
convertible.*  The  "  primary  "  schists,  it  is  said,  usually  contain  a 
considerable  proportion  of  potash  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary 
days,  shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has 
been  abstracted  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  rea- 
soning proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data ;  for 
a  Uurge  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate 
does  actually  contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable,  proportion 
of  alkali ;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or 
shale  sufficiently  free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being 
burnt  into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
Hme,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble 
in  composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia.  But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
point  at  issue,  by  demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in 
£ngland  f,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada  },  and  the 
clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  date  ?)  in  Norway  §,  all  contain  as  much 
alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below,  must  have  traversed  the 
less  altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline 
bed.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  if  a  number  of 
strata  differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected 

*  Dr.  Boase,  Primary  Geology,  p.  lHaiit,Fhil.  Mag.4  8er.yolTiLp.237. 
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to  equal  quantities  of  heat^  there  is  every  probability  that  some  win 
be  more  ^ible  than  others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda, 
potash,  lime,  or  some  other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flax ; 
while  others  may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  re&actoiy 
as  to  be  very  slightly  affected  by  a  degree  of  heat  capable  of  reducing 
others  to  semi-fusion.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in  the  upper,  and  the 
more  crystalline  in  tiie  lower  part  of  each  metamorphic  series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force 
long  after  the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  mij 
then  act  locally  or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likelj  to 
affect  the  newer  as  the  older  beds.  As  an  illustration  of  socb 
partial  conversion  into  gneiss  of  portions  of  a  highly  inclined  set 
of  beds,  I  may  cite  Sir  R.  Murchison's  memoir  on  the  stmctare 
of  the  Alps.  Slates  provincially  termed  "  flysch  "  (see  above  p  231.), 
overlying  the  nunmiulite  limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising 
some  arenaceous  and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate 
several  times  with  bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character 
to  gneiss.*  In  this  case  heat,  or  vapour,  or  water  at  an  intenaely 
high  temperature  may  have  traversed  the  more  permeable  bed%  and 
altered  them  so  far  as  to  admit  of  an  internal  movement  and  re-i^ 
rangement  of  the  molecules,  while  the  adjoining  strata  did  not  give 
passage  to  the  same  heat,  or  if  so,  remained  unchanged  because  thej 
were  composed  of  less  fusible  materials.  Whatever  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  the  metamorphic  structure  in  a  tertiary  deposit 
in  planes  parallel  to  those  of  stratification. 

Whether  such  parallelism  bo  the  rule  or  the  exception  in  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  formations  of  the  same  family,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  discuss  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  Gcol.  Quart  Joum.  vol.  t.  p.  211.     1848. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Origin  of  the  metamorphic  rockB,  continued — Definition  of  joints,  slaty  dearage 
and  foliation — Supposed  causes  of  these  strnctores — Mechanical  theory  of  cleav- 
age— Condensation  and  elongation  of  slate  rocks  by  lateral  pressure — Supposisd 
combination  of  ciystalline  and  mechanical  forces — Lamination  of  some  volcanic 
rocks  due  to  motion — Whether  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  be 
usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stratification — Examples  in  Norway 
and  Scotland — Foliation  in  homogeneous  rocks  may  coincide  with  planes  of 
cleavage,  and  in  undeaved  rocks  with  those  of  stratification  —  Causes  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  hare  already  seen  that  crystalline  forces  of  great  intensity  have 
frequently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiUferous  strata  long 
subsequently  to  their  consolidation,  and  we  may  next  inquire 
whether  the  component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange 
themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification, 
or  whether,  after  crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a 
different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  must 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation. 
There  are  four  distinct  forms  of  structure  exhibited  in  rocks, 
namely,  stratification,  joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation ;  and  all 
these  must  have  different  names,  even  though  there  bo  cases  where 
it  is  impossible,  after  carefully  studying  the  appearances,  to  decide 
upon  the  class  to  which  they  belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "On  the  Structure  of  large 
Mineral  Masses"  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  difi&cult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distin- 
guishable from  lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  inter- 
vening between  two  joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of 
indefinite  subdivision  in  the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In  some 
cases  where  the  strata  are  curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still 
perfectly  parallel.  This  has  been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of 
part  of  Wales  (see  fig.  706.),  which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate. 


Fig.  706. 


Farallei  planet  of  cleavage  iuteraecting  curved  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

The  true  bedding  is  there  indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes, 
some  of  a  lighter  and  some  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  general  mass. 
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Such  stripes  are  found  to  be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  strati- 
fication, wherever  these  are  manifested  bj  ripple-mark,  or  bj  beds 
containing  peculiar  organic  remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata 
are  of  a  coarse  mechanical  structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained 
crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in  which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage 
extends  through  the  coarser  and  finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  oat 
in  greater  perfection  in  proportion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are 
fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is  only  when  these  are  very  coarse  that 
the  cleavage  planes  entirely  vanish.  These  planes  are  usually  in- 
clined at  a  very  considerable  angle  to  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In 
the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average  angle  is  as  much  as  from 
30^  to  40^.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes  dip  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification,  but  more  frequentlj 
to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  when 
beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those  composed  of  &aa 
particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  confined  to  the  fine- 
grained rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that  of  coaner 
texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel  to  the 
planes  of  stratification  or  not* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse 
rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  lines.  They  afibrd  to  the 
quarryman,  as  Sir  R  Murchison  observes,  when  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomena, as  exhibited  in  Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  countieflk 
the  greatest  aid  in  the  extraction  of  blocks  of  stone ;  and,  if  a  suffi- 
cient number  cross  each  other,  the  whole  mass  of  rock  is  split  into 
83rmmetrical  blocks.  The  faces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  most  part 
smoother  and  more  regular  than  the  surfaces  of  true  strata.  The 
joints  are  straight-cut  chinks,  often  slightly  open,  often  passing,  not 
only  through  layers  of  successive  deposition,  but  also  through  balh 
of  limestone  or  other  matter  which  have  been  formed  by  concretion- 
ary action,  since  the  original  accumulation  of  the  strata.  Such 
joints,  therefore,  must  often  have  resulted  from  one  of  the  last  changes 
superinduced  upon  sedimentary  deposits.f 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  707.),  the  flat  surfaces  of  rock 
A,  B,  c,  represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walls  of  other 
joints,  J  J,  are  parallel  s  s  are  the  lines  of  stratification  ;  dd  are 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable 
angle  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked, 
enormous  masses  of  limestone  are  cut  through  so  regularly  bj 
nearly  vertical  partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  naore 
conspicuous  than  the  soams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced 
observer  will  almost  inevitably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the 
strata  to  be  perpendicular  in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost 
horizontal.J 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 

•  Gcol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol  iii  p.         f  Silurian  System,  p.  246. 
461.  \  Introduction  to  Geology,  chiqi.  !▼. 
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which  separftte  volcaoic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cnboidnl  snd  pris- 
tofttic  maaies.  On  a  amall  scale  wo  geo  clay  aod  Blarch  when  dry 
split  into  similar  shaped;  this  is  often  caused  bj  simple  contrac- 
tion, vhetber  the  shrinking  be  due  tQ  the  evaporation  of  water, 
or  to  a  change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  manj  sand- 
stones and  other  ro4^a  expand  hy  the  application  of  moderate 
degrees  of  heat,  and  thou  contract  again  on  cooling  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  the 
course  of  past  ages,  been  subjected  again  and  again  to  very  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  cold.  These  alternations  of  temperature  have 
probably  contributed  largely  to  the  production  of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rost  on 
sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  &om 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that 
of  the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  he&rtbEtonos,  after  exposure  to  the 
beat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic. 
Certain  crystals  abo  acquire  by  the  application  of  heat  a  new  in- 
ternal arrangement,  so  oa  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external 
form  remaining  unaltered. 

Frofessor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage^ 
where  they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  de- 
position, declared  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no 
retreat  of  parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing 
to  a  solid  state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Ho  accordingly 
referred  it  to  crystallino  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  and 
somewhat  uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  large  masses  having  a 
hmnogeneous  composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  sla^  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
"  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization, — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at 
least  on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the 
position  in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably,  that 
position  will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat 
esc^fea.     Xow,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same 
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nature  have  a  general  tendency  to  one  ponition,  that  mast  of  course 
determine  a  e1eava{;e-plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  cnrstals 
of  tr(*sh  precipitated  sulphate  of  baryteft,  and  some  other  such  bodies, 
arraii^t^  themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  thej  float;  m  as, 
when  stirre<l,  all  to  glance  with  one  lighti  and  give  the  appearance 
of  silky  filaments.  Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  inar- 
garates  *  exist,  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with 
watiT ;  and  what  occurs  in  our  experiments  on  a  minute  scale  uaj 
occur  in  nature  on  a  gn*at  one."! 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form 
of  tlio  outlino  of  fossil  8ht'lls  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed 
by  diMortioii,  wliicli  has  taki'n  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or 
oltli(|iii.'  (linM'ticn.  This  chancre,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
a  '*  creeping  in(»vt'inont  **  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes 
of  clfava^if,  its  diri'Otion  boin«r  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract 
of  (MMintry.  and  its  amount  in  s()ace  being  sometimes  measurable, and 
Immiii:  as  much  as  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  The  hard  shells 
arc  not  atlt'ctcd,  but  only  those  which  aro  thin.^  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
followin<r  up  tlie  same  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  the  conclusion,  Aai 
th<^  ]ircs<'nt  distorted  fitrms  of  the  shells  in  certain  British  aliu 
rocks  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which 
tliey  are  imlN'dded  have  undergone  compression  in  a  direction  per* 
]>«*ndicular  to  the  planes  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expaaaoo 
in  the  din'ction  of  the  dip  of  the  cieavage.§ 

More  recently  (July,  1863)  Mr.  Sorby  has  demonstrated  the  great 
ext«'nt  to  which  this  mechanical  theory  is  applicable  to  the  slate 
r<M'k-4  uf  Ntirth  Wales  an<l  Devonshin*||,  districts  where  the  amount 
of  chaniro  in  dimensions  can  be  tested  and  measured  by  comparing 
the  different  effects  exerted  by  lateral  pressure  on  alternating 
))e4ls  of  finer  and  coarser  materials.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
a<'cnni]>!inyin;x  fijrure  (tijr.  708.)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sandy  bed  <// 
"vvhich  lias  otlered  jrreater  n'si>tance,  has  biH?n  sharply  contorted, 
"while  the  tine-jrrained  strata,  a,  />,  r,  have  remained  comparativdj 
unlient.  Tlie  points  ^/ and  /  in  the  stratum  rf /*  must  have  been 
oriLMMJilly  tour  times  as  far  apart  as  they  are  now.  They  have  been 
forceil  s(i  much  nearer  to  each  (itluT,  partly  by  bending,  and  panlj 
bv  l)i>coniin<r  elon^^ated  in  the  direction  of  what  mnv  be  called  the 
lon^riT  axes  of  their  contortions,  and  lastly,  to  a  certain  small  anooant, 
l»v  coiiden>ation.  The  chief  result  has  obviouslv  been  due  to  the 
licndin^r;  hut,  in  proof  of  elonjratitm,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
thickne>s  of  the  Iwd  (if  is-  now  abtmt  four  times  greatt-r  in  those  pirts 
lyinjr  in  the  main  dii*ection  of  the  flexures  tlian  in  a  plane  perpen- 

*  ^rarpiric  ui-iil  is  aiiolonprinous  arid,  ^  llt'p(»rt,  Brit.  Assoc,  Cork,  1^41 

f«»nin'il  from  dilVin'Ut  uniiiiiil  ami  vc;:«?-  Sect.  p.  (JO. 

tal)l»'  fattv  Mil)<taiH*cs.     A  iiiarirarati*  is  §  Q<i*^rt.  Gcol.  JvMim..  roL  ilL  p.  ^'• 

n  ctMiiiMiuiHl  nftlii-s  arid  with  t^mUx,  ]ni-  1M7. 

la*-!!.  t)r  sDiiie  <)tlii'r  ])a>«',  uiid  is  >u  iiaiiiod  ,1  On  tlie  Origin  of  Slaty  Cloavacf,  ty 

fnun  it<  jK-arly  histiv.  II.  C.  S>H»y.  Ktliiib.  Now'.  I'LU.  Ji-uit. 

t  I^'tirr  to  tin'  author,  dated  Cape  of  lt<53,voI.  Iv.  p.  137. 
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dicuUr  to  them ;  and  the  samo  bed 
exhibits  cleavagO'pIanes  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  move- 
ment, although  thejr  are  much 
fewer  than  in  the  alaty  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  d  f,  the 
stratum  c  is  somewhat  disturb<^d, 
while  the  next  bed  b  is  much  h'ss 
BO,  and  a  not  at  all ;  jet  oil  Ihcee 
beds,  c,  b,  and  a,  must  have  un- 
dergone an  cquftl  amount  of  pres- 
sure with  d,  tlio  points  a  and  g 
having  approximated  as  much  to- 
wards each  other  as  have  d  am\/. 
The  same  phenomena  are  also  re- 
peated in  tlie  beds  below  d,  and 
might  have  been  shown,  Iiad  llio 
section  been  extended  downwards. 
Hence  it  appears  thatthe  finer  beds 
have  been  squeezed  into  a  fourth 
of  ihe  space  they  previously  oc- 
cupied, partly  by  condensation,  or 
the  closer  packing  of  their  ulti- 
mate particles  (which  has  given 
rise  to  the  great  spccilic  gravity 
of  such  slates),  and  partly  by  elon- 
bs  Clin  gation  in  Ihe  line  of  the  dip  of  the 
cleavage,  of  which  the  general  iH- 
■tnutfl.  rectidn  is  perpendicular  to  that  of 
irmt'ii"  the  pressure.  "  These  and  nunie- 
KiHiidT  "*"*  Other  cases  in  North  Devon 
are  analogous,"  says  ilr.  Sorby, 
"  to  what  would  occur  if  a  strip  of 
p^ter  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material  which 
would  readily  change  ita  dimensions.  If  the  whole  were  then  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it  would 
be  bent  and  puckered  up  into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic  material 
would  readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  such  con- 
tortions ;  and  the  dificrenco  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper,  as 
measured  in  a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate  tbcr  change  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil 
or  of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has 
been  altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  wliich  they  assume 
respectively  will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in 
one  or  more  directions.  They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in 
the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded 


(Dnn  b;  R  C.  Sortij.) 
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in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  dip,  or  thej  maj  hare  nndergoii 
both  these  movementB.  Bj  microscopic  examination  of  misili 
crystals,  and  bj  other  observations  too  minute  to  be  detailed  han, 
Mr.  Sorbj  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolute  condensation  of 
the  slate  rocks  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  one  half  tha 
original  volume.  This  must  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  foreiif 
of  the  particles  more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  sgam 
left  between  them,  when  they  only  touched  each  other.  The  restcf 
the  change  has  been  due  to  elongation  which  has  produced  dii^ 
cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  hj 
Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavage ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rod 
not  exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  dirw- 
tions.  May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined 
by  the  movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to?  To  illtutnte 
this  theory  some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  ^rith  soft 
pipe-clay  in  such  a  manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directku 
Tlic  dimensions  of  the  mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  » 
similar  extent  to  what  has  occurred  in  slate-rocks,  and  the  pipe-dij 
was  then  dried  and  baked.  When  it  was  afterwards  rubbed  to » 
flat  surface  perpendicular  to  the  pressure  and  in  the  line  of  don- 
gation,  or  in  a  plane  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dip  of  deavagf^ 
the  particles  were  found  to  have  become  arranged  in  the  stms 
manner  as  in  natural  slates,  and  the  mass  admitted  of  easy  fractnn 
into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane  alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  sot 
yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage.* 

Tliis  experiment  may  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the 
lamination  of  basalt  and  trachyte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneiss^ 
and  the  grain  of  certain  granites,  may  all  have  been  determined  by  a 
mechanical  cause,  a  movement  having  taken  place  after  the  de- 
velopment of  crystals  in  the  pasty-mass. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  "  the 
zoned  structure  of  the  Hungarian  perlite  (a  semi -vitreous  trachyte) 
to  its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own 
gravity,  down  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  im- 
perfect fluidity.  In  the  islands  of  Ponza  and  Palmarola,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  zones  is  more  frequently  vertical  than  horizontal,  becanae 
the  mass  was  iniix'lled  from  below  upwards."!  In  like  manner, 
Mr.  Darwin  attributes  the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  trachytic  series,  including  some  obsidians  in-  Ascension, 
Mexico,  and  elsewhere,  to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the 
direction  of  the  lamina;.  The  zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of 
air-cells  drawn  out  and  lengthened  in  the  supposed  direction  of  the 
moving  mass.  He  compares  this  division  into  parallel  zones,  thus 
caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pasty  mass  as  it  flowed  slowly 
onwards,  to  the  zoned  or  ribboned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor 

•  Sorby,  as  cited  above,  p.  610,  note.         f  GeoL  Trans.  2d.  aer.  voL  u.  p.  »7. 
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tea  Forbes  has  so  ablj  explained,  showing  that  it  is  due  to  the 

raring  of  a  viscous  body  in  motion.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,   observes  Darwin,  is  well 

"^rorthy  the  attention  of  geologists;  for  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the 

'ftrmchjtic   series  in  Ascension  layers  are  seen  often  of  extreme 

'tenuity,  even  as  thin  as  hairs,  and  of  different  colours,  alternating 

agam  and  again,  some  of  them  composed  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 

^iopeide  (a  kind  of  augite),  others  of  black  augitic  specks  with 

granules  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  lastly,  others  of  crystalline  felspar. 

It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that  the  crystallizing  force  acted  more 

fireely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  produced  when  the 

pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether  because  confined  vapours  were 

enabled  to  spread  themselves  through  the  minute  fissures,  or  because 

the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  freedom  of  motion  along  the  planes 

of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  reasons  not  yet  understood. 

After  studying,  in  1835,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliation  for  the  laminse  or  plates 
into  which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are 
divided.  Cleavage,  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional 
planes  which  render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  quite  or  nearly  homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those 
alternating  layers  or  plates  of  different  mineralogical  nature  of 
which  gneiss  and  other  metamorphic  schists  are  composed.  The 
cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  in  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Chili 
preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  regions  where 
these  planes  are  quite  distinct  from  stratification.  In  the  same 
country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica-schist  and  gneiss  are 
paraUel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Hence,  wo  are  tempted,  at 
first  sight,  to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  process,  and  that  cause 
not  connected  with  sedimentary  deposition,  has  impressed  cleavage  on 
the  one  set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other.  But  such  an  infer- 
ence can  only  be  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare  cases  where  we 
are  able,  by  a  continuous  section,  to  prove  that  not  only  the  strike,  but 
the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  foliation  on 
the  other,  precisely  coincide ;  the  cleavage  at  the  same  time  not  being 
paraUel  to  the  stratification  in  the  slate  rock.  In  some  examples 
cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  Chonos  Islands, 
and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip  seems  to  have  been  traced  in  a 
manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  such  evidence  will  allow. 
But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  deception  which 
may  mislead  us  in  this  chain  of  reasoning.  We  are  informed  that 
in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike  of  the  cleavage 
in  day-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks'  in  the 
same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist)  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the 

<*  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  69,  70. 
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samo  direction  as  the  stril^e  of  the  slaty  cleavage;  for  the  tnie 
strata  always  dip  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  eleyatioii,  and  an 
parallel  to  it  in  their  strike.  No  argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn 
in  favour  of  a  common  origin  from  uniformity  of  strike  in  the  slstf 
and  foliated  rocks;  for  we  require,  in  addition,  coincidence  of  dip; 
and  such  is  the  variability  of  the  dip  both  of  the  slates  and  folia  is 
to  render  this  kind  of  proof  very  dif&cult  to  obtain. 

That  the  foliation  of  the  crystalline  schists  in  Norway  accords  ray 
generally  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification  is  a  conclnsioQ 
long  since  espoused  by  Keilhau.*  Numerous  observations  made  bj 
Mr.  David  Forbes  in  the  same  country  (the  best  probably  in  Europe 
for  studying  such  phenomena  on  a  grand  scale)  confirm  Keilhio's 
opinion ;  for  the  dip  of  the  Silurian  and  fossiliferous  strata  where 
they  pass  into  the  metamorphic  agrees  with  the  foliation  of  the 
contiguous  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  crystalline  limestone.  So  abo 
in  Scotland  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out  a  striking  case  where 
the  foliation  is  identical  with  the  lines  of  stratification  in  rocks  well 
seen  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndrum,  about  8  miles  fhn 
Inveramon  in  Perthshire.  There  is  in  that  locality  a  blue  liioe- 
stone  foliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates  of  white  mica,  to 
that  the  rock  is  often  scarcely  distinguishable  in  aspect  from  gaem 
or  mica-schist.  The  stratification  is  shown  by  the  large  beds  and 
coloured  bands  of  limestone  aU  dipping,  like  the  folia,  at  an  angle  of 
32  degrees  N.  E.f 

In  stratified  formations  of  every  age  we  see  layers  of  alioeoos 
sand  with  or  without  mica,  alternating  with  clay,  with  fragments 
of  shells  or  corals,  or  with  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  we  should 
expect  the  mutual  attraction  of  like  particles  to  favour  the  crygtal- 
lization  of  the  quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  along 
the  planes  of  original  deposition,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at 
angles  of  20  or  40  degrees  to  those  of  stratification. 

In  Patagonia,  a  series  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff*  were 
observed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyritic,  first  where 
least  altered,  by  a  process  of  aggregation,  small  patches  of  clay 
appearing  to  be  shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in 
those  places  where  they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of 
felspar,  having  their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other 
associated  strata,  grains  of  quartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated 
into  nodules  of  crystalline  quartz.  J 

May  wo  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  will  usually 
coincide,  as  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  writing- 
slates  of  the  Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containing 
fucoids)  to  agree  with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  deposition  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  conceives  that  "  foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of 

•  Norske  Mag.  Natxmridsk.,  vol.  i.  f  Memoir  read  before  the  GeoLSoc, 
p.  71.  London,  Jan.  31.  18.55. 

\  South  America,  p.  149. 
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ihe  procefls  of  which  cleavage  is  the  first  effect;**  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  the  crystalline  force  may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the 
direction  of  cleavage.  As  bearing  on  this  view,  he  says,  ^^  I  was 
particularly  struck  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Terra  del  Fuego  with  the 
fiict  that  the  fine  laminse  of  clay-slate,  where  they  cut  straight 
through  the  bands  of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true 
demvage-planes,  differ  slightly  from  one  another  in  their  greyish 
and  greenish  tints  of  colour,  as  also  in  their  compactness,  and  in 
some  laminse  having  a  more  jaspery  appearance  than  others.  This 
tuct  shows  that  the  same  cause  which  has  produced  the  highly 
fissile  structure  has  altered  in«a  slight  degree  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes."*  As  one  step  farther 
towards  tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage  to  those  of  folia- 
tion. Professor  Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North  Wales  the  surfaces 
of  slates  are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite,  "  the  crystals  of 
which  have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but  struck  through 
the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."  f  So  also,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  in  some 
places  in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of  mica  coat  the 
planes  of  cleavage. 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe  inferred  from  observations  made  by  him  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1851,  that  the  foliation  of  the  gneiss  and 
mica-schist  are  upon  the  whole  parallel  to  one  another,  but  have  no 
connection  with  any  original  planes  of  stratification ;  and  he  also 
conceives  that  the  planes  both  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in  the 
Grampians  and  in  the  region  of  Mont  Blanc  in  Switzerland  (which 
last  he  examined  in  1854)  are  parts  of  great  curves  or  anticlinal 
axes  of  considerable  regularity.^  In  like  manner  in  South  America 
the  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay-slate  had  been  suspected  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  notwithstanding  their  varying  and  opposite  dips,  to 
be  parts  of  large  curves  or  foldings,  having  their  summits  cut  off 
and  worn  down.§ 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of 
komageneaus  composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes 
previously  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip 
of  the  cleavage ;  for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to 
decide  in  many  countries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were 
referable  to  cleavage,  and  which  to  stratification ;  and  after  much 
doubt,  have  discovered  that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  deposition,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the 
most  marked  of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty  masses  should  become 
highly  crystalline,  and  be  converted  into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the  cleavage  planes 
would  be  more  likely  to  remain  visible  than  those  of  stratification. 
Professor  Henslow  had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821,  that 

*  GeoL  Obserr.  on  South  America,  X  D.  Sharpe,  PhiL  Trans.,  1852,  and 
p.  155.  GeoL  Qnart  Joam.,  no.  41.  1855. 

t  Sedgwick,  Geol    Trans.   2d  scr.         §  Darwin,  S.  America,  p.  155. 
vol  iii  p  471. 
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tbo  lamination  of  the  chloritic  and  other  crystalline  schists  in 
Anglesea  was  approximately  in  the  planes  of  bedding ;  and  Pro- 
fessor Bamsay,  in  1841,  observed  the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneia 
and  mica-schist  of  Arran.  The  last-cited  geologist  says,  in  reference 
to  Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism  probably  took  place  when  the 
Lower  Silurian  volcanos  were  in  activity,  and  therefore  long  hefore 
.the  cleavage  of  the  Welsh  rocks;  for  the  cleavage  of  the  latter 
affects  in  common  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  In 
the  same  memoir  he  adds,  when  referring  to  Mr.  Darwin's  theorj  of 
foliation,  ^'that  if  the  rocks  be  uncleaved  when  metamorphism 
occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  bo  apt  to  coincide  with  those  of 
bedding  ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  then  we  may  expect 
that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of  cleavage."* 

From  what  I  have  myself  seen  in  the  Grampians^  both  in  For£ur- 
shire  and  Perthshire,  I  have  always  concluded  that  MaccuUoch  was 
correct  in  the  opinion  that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  be  considered 
as  stratified  rocks,  and  that  certain  beds  of  pure  quartz,  one  or  two 
feet  thick,  which  run  for  miles  in  the  strike  of  their  foliation,  as  well 
as  the  intercalation  of  masses  of  limestone,  and  of  chloritic,  acti- 
nolitic,  and  hornblende  schists,  all  indicate  the  planes  of  original 
stratification.  At  the  same  time,  I  fully  admit  that  the  alternate 
layers  of  quartz,  or  of  mica  and  quartz,  of  felspar^  or  of  mica  and 
felspar,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  are  more  distinct,  in  certain  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  than  the  ingredients  composing  alternate  layers  in 
most  sedimentary  deposits,  so  that  similar  particles  must  be  supposed 
to  have  exerted  a  molecular  attraction  for  each  other,  and  to  have 
congregated  together  in  layers  more  distinct  in  mineral  composition 
than  before  they  were  crystallized. 

We  have  seen  how  much  the  original  planes  of  stratification  maj 
bo  interfered  with  or  even  obliterated  by  concretionary  action  in 
deposits  still  retaining  their  fossils,  as  in  the  case  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  (see  p.  37.).     Hence  we  must  expect  to  be  frequently 
baffled  when  we  attempt  to  decide  whether  the  foliation  does  or 
does  not  accord  with  that  arrangement  which  gravitation,  combined 
with  current-action,  imparted  to  a  deposit  from  water.     Moreover, 
when  wo  look  for  stratification  in  crystalline  rocks,  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  regularity.     The  occurrence  of 
wedge-shaped  masses,  such  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles, — 
diagonal  lamination  (seep.  16.), — ripple-mark, — unconformable  stra- 
tification (p.  61.),  —  the  fantastic  folds  produced  by  lateral  pressure, 
— faults  of  various  width,— intrusive  dikes  of  trap, — organic  bodies 
of  diversified  shapes, — and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the  planes 
of  deposition,  both  on  the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  will  interfere 
with  parallelism.     If  complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not 
present  themselves,  it  would  be  a  serious  objection  to  the  meta- 
morphic  theory. 

Li  the  accompanying  diagram  I  have  represented  carefully  the 

•  GeoL  Quart.  Joum.,  1853,  toL  ix.  p.  172. 
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lunination  of  a  coarse  u^lla- 
*"  ""■  ccous  schist  which  I  esamined 

in  1830  in  tho  Pyrenees.  In 
part  it  approaches  in  character 
b>  a  green  and  blue  roofing-slate, 
while  part  is  extremely  quartzes^ 
the  whole  mass  passing  down- 
wards into  micaceous  schist.  The 
vertical  section  here  exhibited  is 
about  3  feet  in  height^  and  the 
layers  are  sometimes  so  thin  that 
fifty  may  be  counted  in  the 
ss  of  an  inch.  Some  of  them  consist  of  pare  quartz, 
e  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
we  seo  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quartz 
mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals  may  be  more  distinct  in 
:ing  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

lie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
and  mica-schist  of  tho  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
;  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
sen  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out 
rallel  lamins  in  tho  manner  of  trachyte  as  above  alluded  to.* 
e  mass  were  squeezed  and  elongated  in  a  certain  direction 
rystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed, 
lay  perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to. 
r  movement,  and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  tho 
nen  call  "  the  grain  "  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split 
iirection  more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
on  of  the  crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so 
to  allow  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and 
reason  rocks  of  this  class  do  not  acnd  veins  into  surrounding 
In  tho  neit  chapter  we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct 
the  hypogene  or  metamorpbic  schists  can  be  proved  to  have 
ted,  and  why  for  so  long  a  time  the  earlier  geologists  regarded 
t  entitled  to  the  name  of  "primitive." 

*  Bulletin  Soc  GeoL  de  France,  3e  Mir.  toL  iv.  p.  1301. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  METAXOBPHIC  BOCK8. 

Age  of  each  set  of  metamorphic  strata  twofold —Test  of  age  bj  fossils  and  nunoil 
character  not  avaUable  — Test  bj  superposition  ambignons  —  Convernon  of  deue 
masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  into  metamorphic  rocks — Limestone  and  disk  of 
Carrara — Metamorphic  strata  of  older  date  than  the  Cambrian  rocks— Odien 
of  Lower  Silorian  origin— Others  of  the  Jorassic  and  Eocene  periods  in  the 
Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoj — Why  scarcely  any  of  the  risible  crfrtinioe 
strata  are  very  modem — Order  of  succession  in  metamorphic  rocks— Usi- 
formity  of  mineral  character — Why  the  metamorphic  strata  are  less  cakazeoM 
than  the  fossilferons. 

AccoRDiNa  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  last  chapter,  the  age  of  each 
set  of  metamorphic  strata  is  twofold,  —  they  have  been  deposited  it 
one  period,  they  have  become  crystalline  at  another.  We  can  rardj 
hope  to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the 
fossils  having  been  destroyed  by  plutonic  action,  and  the  minenl 
characters  being  the  same,  whatever  the  age.  Superposition  itself 
is  an  ambiguous  test,  especially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the 
period  of  crystallization.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  are  convinced 
that  certain  metamorphic  strata  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  by 
cretaceous  beds,  are  altered  lias ;  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its 
crystalline  texture  in  the  cretaceous  or  in  some  tertiary  period,  the 
Eocene  for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene 
when  regarded  as  a  metamorphic  rock,  although  it  be  liassic  when 
considered  in  reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  this 
view,  the  superposition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent 
metamorphic  rock  from  being  Eocene. 

When  discussing  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  occur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have 
for  the  distance  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several 
hundred  feet,  been  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist, 
chlorite-schist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the 
two  preceding  Chapters.) 

But  when  the  metamorphic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
the  same  stratum ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  been  in  contact  with  t 
volcanic  or  ^\\i\Aia(^  m^j&i^  «sA  \k»&  \s^&\>l  <^\sLAxi.^ed  into  marble  ox 
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homblende-Bchist,  and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed 
remains  nnaltered  and  fossiliferons ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare 
two  portions  of  a  mountain  chain — the  one  metamorphic,  and  the 
otiier  unaltered — all  the  labour  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  ob- 
servers are  required,  and  may  sometimes  be  at  fault.  I  shall  men- 
tion one  or  two  examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to 
explain  to  the  student  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  dense  masses  of  fossiliferons  strata  have  been  converted 
into  crystalline  rocks. 

j^orthem  Apennines — Carrara, — The  celebrated  marble  of  Car- 
rara»  used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive 
limestone.  It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the 
**  Apuan  Alps,**  as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which 
are  nearly  6000  feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its 
mineral  texture,  from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  down- 
wards into  talc-schist  and  gametiferous  mica-schist;  these  rocks 
again  graduating  downwards  into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at 
Fomo,  by  granite  veins.  Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bond, 
Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la  Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  PiUa  have  demon- 
strated that  this  marble,  once  supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  ex- 
istence of  organic  beings,  is,  in  fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  and  the  underl3ring  crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sand- 
stones and  shales,  modified  by  plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish 
these  conclusions,  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks 
bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  abounding  in  Oolitic  fossils, 
assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara  marble,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain  trappean  and  plutonic  rocks, 
such  as  a  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine,  and  granite,  occurring  in 
the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  forma- 
tions are  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine 
limestone  with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the 
base  of  all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone 
fossils  are  frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sand- 
stone. Then  a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into 
another  and  corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic  ; 
for  at  the  top  of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid 
of  fossils,  and  almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no 
nodules  of  flint,  but  in  its  place  siliceous  matter  disseminated 
through  the  mass  in  the  form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and 
in  place  of  the  shales,  are  talc-schists,  jasper,  and  hornstone ;  and  at 
the  bottom,  instead  of  the  siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are 
quartzite  and  gneiss.*  Had  these  secondary  strata  of  the  Apennines 
undergone  universally  as  great  an  amount  of  transmutation,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  true  age ; 
and  then,  according  to  the  method  of  classification  adopted  by  the 

*  See  notices  of  Savi,  Hoffmann,  and  and  torn,  iil  p.  xlir. ;  also  Filla,  cited 
othom,  referred  to  by  Boo^,  Ball  de  la  by  Marchison,  Quart.  6eol.Joarn.ToL  t. 
Soe.  G^oL  de  France,  torn.  t.  p.  817.;      p.  266. 
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earlier  geologists  thej  would  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that 
case  the  date  of  their  origin  would  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  en 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian 
strata,  although  in  reality  they  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period, 
and  altered  at  some  subsequent  and  perhaps  much  later  epoch. 

Alps  of  Switzerland.  —  In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  ex- 
tended scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primaij 
fossiliferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  toge- 
ther with  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable. 
Tertiary  deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanb 
of  the  Eastern  Alps  ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary 
fossiliferous  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  Cre- 
taceous, Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata, 
graduate  insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular 
limestone,  talc-schist,  talcose-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other 
varieties.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline 
strata,  we  can  merely  affirm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are 
altered  newer  secondary,  and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ;  bat 
we  cannot  avoid  suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the  older 
secondary  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to  their 
having  been  all  converted  in  the  same  region  into  crystalline  schist 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce  this  con- 
viction. In  the  first  place,  there  are  certain  regions  Tirherc  Oolitic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  other  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  gra- 
nite. This  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to 
be  in  operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the 
deposition  of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations. 
Having  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe 
that  many  inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer 
periods  to  a  similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still 
greater  extent. 

Wo  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of 
secondary  and  even  tertiary  strata  which  have  assumed  that  semi- 
crystalline  texture  which  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  natu- 
rally led  his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral 
characters  taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as 
groups  older  than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p.  93.).  Now, 
it  is  probable  that  those  strata  have  been  affected,  although  in  a  less 
intense  degree,  by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely 
altered  and  rendered  metamorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  form- 
ations ;  for  in  the  Alps,  this  action  has  by  no  means  been  confined 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other 
plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwith- 
standing the  deep  ravines  which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  struc- 
ture of  these  mountains.  That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth 
we  cannot  douXit,  wid-sr^  Vvi^  ^^^^-^  ^<ai  (5.  574.)  that  at  some 
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points,  as  in  the  Yalorsine,  near  Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic 
veins  are  observable,  piercing  through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes 
insensibly  upwards  into  secondary  strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plu tonic  action ;  for  here 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and 
overturned.  (See  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  form- 
ations of  a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cre- 
taceous, have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some 
Eocene  strata  to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  and  even  deposits  of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or 
5000  feet,  so  as  to  rival  in  height  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great 
Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists 
who  have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  de  Beaumont, 
Studer,  Necker,  Bou^  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all 
share,  more  or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  stated  by  MM  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  com- 
plete alternations  on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing 
fossils^  with  gneiss  and  other  rocks  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  struc- 
ture. I  have  visited  some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred 
to  by  these  authors  ;  but  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are 
passages  from  the  fossiliferous  to  the  metamorphic  series  far  from  the 
contact  of  granite  or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince 
myself  that  the  distinct  alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  un- 
altered strata  above  alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  expla- 
nation. In  one  of  the  sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  namely  in  the  Roth  thai,  a  valley  bordering  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfrau,  there 
occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss  1000  feet  thick,  and  15,000  feet  long,  which 
I  examined,  not  only  resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata 
containing  oolitic  fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly 
be  explained  by  supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to 
have  been  forced  in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them 
to  bo  in  many  sections  unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of 
the  gneiss  to  the  oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of 
the  original  position  of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions 
have  been  on  so  stupendous  a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gestelliho^,  above  Enzen, 
in  the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations 
of  gneiss  between  fossiliferous  strata  may,  I  conceive,  be  ascribed 
to  mechanical  derangement  Almost  any  hypothesis  of  repeated 
changes  of  position  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  region  of  such  extra- 
ordinary confusion.  The  secondary  strata  may  first  have  been 
vertical,  and  then  certain  portions  may  have  become  metamorphic 
(the  plutonic  influence  ascending  from  below),  while  intervening 
strata  remained  unchanged.    The  whole  series  of  beds  may  then 
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again  have  been  thrown  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  giying  m 
to  the  superposition  of  crystalline  upon  fossiliferous  formations. 

It  was  remarked,  in  Chap.  XXXlV.,  that  as  the  hjpogetae  rocki, 
both  stratified  and  unstratified,  crystaUise  originally  at  a  certiiB 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  they  must  always,  before  they  are  up- 
raised and  exposed  at  the  surface,  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  rdb- 
tively  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fossiliferous  and  Tolcanic  rocks. 
They  may  be  forming  at  all  periods ;  but  before  any  of  them  eta 
become  visible,  they  must  be  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
some  of  the  rocks  which  previously  concealed  them  most  have  ben 
removed  by  denudation. 

In  Canada  the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  Cambrian  formation  repose 
unconformably  on  gneiss,  which  was  evidently  crystalline  before  the 
deposition  of  the  Cambrian  (or  Potsdam)  sandstona  In  Anglesei, 
as  was  before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the  schista,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took  place  during  the  Lower 
Silurian  period.  Coupling  these  conclusions  with  the  fact  that  i 
hypogene  texture  has  been  superinduced  in  the  Alps  on  Middle 
Eocene  deposits  (see  p.  606.),  we  cannot  doubt  that,  hereafler,  geo- 
logists will  succeed  in  detecting  crystalline  schists  of  almost  eveiy 
age  in  the  chronological  series,  although  the  quantity  of  meta^ 
morphic  rocks  visible  at  the  surface  must,  for  reasons  above  ex- 
plained, diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monuments  of  newet 
eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  succession  in  tneiamorphic  rocks, — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 
a  particular  arrangement  may  prevail  throughout  countries  of  great 
extent,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  traceable  in  thoso  sedimentarj 
formations  from  which  crystalline  strata  are  derived.  Thus,  for 
example,  we  have  seen  that  in  the  Apennines,  near  Carrara,  the  de- 
scending series,  where  it  is  metamorphic,  consists  of,  1st,  saccharine 
marble ;  2ndly,  talcose-schist ;  and  3rdly,  of  quartz-rock  and  gneiss : 
where  unaltered,  of,  1st,  fossiliferous  limestone;  2ndly,  shale;  and 
3rdly,  sandstone. 

But  if  wo  investigate  different  mountain  chains,  we  find  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hypogene  limestone, 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  alternating  with  each 
other  in  every  possible  order.  It  is,  indeed,  more  common  to  meet 
with  some  variety  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  a 
nietumorphic  series  than  any  other  rock  ;  but  this  fact  by  no  means 
implies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  at 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  crys- 
talline strata  gave  way  to  tliat  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits. 
Such  clay-slates,  in  fact,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  sometimes 
alternate  with  fossiliferous  strata,  so  that  they  may  bo  said  to  belong 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorj)hic  order  of  rocks. 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  plutonic 
action,  they  would  have  been  transformed  into  hornblende-schist, 
foliated  chlorite-schist,   scaly  talcose-schist,   mica-schist,   or  other 
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more  perfectiy  crystalline  rookfl^  such  as  are  usually  associated  with 

UntformUy  of  mineral  character  in  JSypogene  rocks, — Humboldt 
hftB  emphatically  remarked,  that  when  we  ^pass  to  ai^other  hemi- 
sphere, we  see  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and  even  new  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens ;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still  recognise  our 
old  acquaintances, — the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss,  the  same 
micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.    It  is  certainly  true  that 
there  is  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal 
Idnds  of   hyp<^ene  rocks,   although  of   very  different  ages  and 
countries ;  but  it  has  been  shown  that  each  of  these  are,  in  fact, 
geological  families  of  rocks,  and  not  definite  mineral  compounds. 
They  are  much  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata, 
because  these  last  are  often  composed  of  fragments  varying  greatly 
in  form,  size,  and  colour,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and 
mineral  composition,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture 
of  various  kinds  of  sediment.    The  materials  of  such  strata,  if 
melted  and  made  to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws, 
simple  and  uniform  in  their  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and 
wholly  undisturbed  by  mechanical  and  organic  causes. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  assume  that  the  hypo- 
gene  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals,  are  really 
more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several  members  of 
the  sedimentary  series.  In  the  first  place,  different  assemblages  of 
hypogene  rocks  occur  in  different  countries ;  and,  secondly,  in  any 
one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name  are  often 
extremely  variable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at  least  in  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.  Thus,  for  example, 
gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,  are  wanting 
in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  and 
Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micaceous, 
as  in  Scotland ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland — 
schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the 
Andes — common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  In  one  part  of  Scot- 
land, the  mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets;  in  another  it  is  wholly 
devoid  of  them ;  while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  I>an\'in, 
it  is  the  gneiss,  and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most  commonly 
gametiferous.  And  not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of 
felspar,  quartz,  mica,  hornblende,  and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypo- 
gene  rocks  bearing  the  same  name ;  but  what  is  still  more  important, 
the  ingredients,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not 
always  constant  (p.  467.,  and  table,  p.  106.). 

7%e  Metamorphic  strata,  why  less  calcareous  than  the  fossiliferous, 
—It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
hornblende-schist,  and  other  rocks,  many  thousands  of  yards  in 
thicknessy  contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  interstratified 
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calcareous  beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects  of  ctrefol 
search  for  economical  purposes.  Tet  limestone  is  not  wanting  in  the 
Grampians,  and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes 
with  mica-schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the 
metamorphic  series.  But  where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at 
Carrara,  and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hvpogene 
rocks,  it  usually  forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  cits- 
talline  group. 

The  scarcity,  then,  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  generally  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause. 
So  long  as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  ante- 
cedently to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the 
absence  of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes 
by  which  shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the 
crystalline  formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
whether  this  action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  aod 
lime  from  the  materials  which  it  reduces  to  fusion  or  semi-fo^on. 
Although  we  cannot  descend  into  the  subterranean  regions  where 
volcanic  heat  is  developed,  we  can  observe  in  regions  of  spent  vol- 
canos,  such  as  Auvergne  and  Tuscany,  hundreds  of  springs,  both  cold 
and  thermal,  flowing  out  from  granite  and  other  rocks,  and  having 
their  waters  plentifully  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  quan- 
tity of  calcareous  matter  which  these  springs  transfer,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  superior  or 
newly  formed  parts  of  the  same,  must  be  considerable.* 

If  the  quantity  of  siliceous  and  aluminous  ingredients  brought  up 
by  such  springs  were  great,  instead  of  being  utterly  insignificant,  it 
might  be  contended  that  the  mineral  matter  thus  expelled  implies 
simply  the  decomposition  of  ordinary  subterranean  rocks ;  but  the 
prodigious  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime  over  every  other  element  must 
in  the  course  of  time,  cause  the  crust  of  the  earth  below  to  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  its  calcareous  constituents,  while  we  know  that 
the  same  action  imparts  to  newer  deposits,  ever  forming  in  seas  and 
lakes,  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Calcareous  matter  is  pouanl 
into  these  lakes  and  tlie  ocean  by  a  thousand  springs  and  rivers ;  w 
that  part  of  almost  every  new  calcareous  rock  chemically  prccipitated. 
and  of  many  reefs  of  shelly  and  coralline  stone,  must  be  derived  from 
mineral  matter  subtracted  by  plutonic  agency,  and  driven  up  by  gas 
and  steam  from  fused  and  heated  rocks  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  earth. 

Not  only  carbonate  of  lime,  but  also  free  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given 
off  plentifully  from  the  soil  and  crevices  of  rocks  in  regions  of  active 
and  spent  volcanos  as  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne.  By  this  pro- 
cess, fossil  shells  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
residual  lime  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  augite,  hornblende, 
garnet,  and  other  hypogene  minerals.  That  the  removal  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  of  fossil  shells  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  is  proved  bj 
the  fact  of  such  organic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or 

♦  Sec  Principles  of  Geology  by  the  Author,  Index^  ♦*  Calcareous  Springs," 
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>ther  minerals,  and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the 
bssil  being  left  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We 
>iight  not  indeed  to  marvel  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  re- 
nains  from  the  crystalline  strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often 
lossila  are  obliterated,  wholly  or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations 
— how  often  vast  masses  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages, 
ind  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata 
nay  first  have  been  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they 
became  semi-crystalline,  or  assumed  the  transition  state  of  Werner 
— and  how  the  remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced  when  they 
were  rendered  metamorphic  Bocks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  more- 
DvoTy  have  sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plu- 
konic  action. 
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CHAPTER  XXX Vm. 

MINERAL  VEINS. 

Werner's  doctrine  that  mineral  yeins  were  fiflsoies  filled  from  alnnre— Veins  of 
eegregation — Ordinary  metalliferoas  yeins  or  lodes — Tbetr  finequcsit  eoinndenee 
with  faults — ^Proofs  that  thej  originated  in  fissnres  in  solid  rock — ^Veins  ahiftiiig 
other  veins — Polishing  of  their  walls  or  ''slicken-sides.'' — Siella  and  pebUes  in 
lodes — Evidence  of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins— 
Foumet*8  observations  in  Auvergne— Dimensions  of  veins — Whj  some  slier- 
natelj  swell  ont  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  bj  sublimation  from  below- 
Chemical  and  electrical  action — Belative  age  of  Uie  prepiona  metals — Copper 
and  lead  veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorgan- 
shire— Qold  in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia. — ConoectioD  of  hot  springs 
and  mineral  veins — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through  the 
earth's  crust,  and  more  especiaUy  the  phenomena  of  those  nesrlj 
reriical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  Teins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  bj  man  are  obtained,^ 
these  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner, 
and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undei^one  an  almost  complete  revolation, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines,  at  Freiburg  in  Saxonj,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originaUj 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline 
and  metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled, 
had  been  again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins 
thus  formed  are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geo- 
logical dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the 
science.  Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations,  as 
well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 
chaotic  fluid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  planet; 

*  '^\i'd^\ft&  of  G«ol<»gy^  chapi  iv. 
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and  the  metals,  therefore,  being  closely  connected  with  them,  had 
partaken,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mysterious  origin.  He  also 
held  that  the  trap  rocks  were  aqueous  deposits,  and  that  dikes  of  por- 
phyry, greenstone,  and  basalt,  were  fissures  filled  with  their  several 
contents  from  above.  Hence  he  naturally  inferred  that  mineral  veins 
had  derived  their  component  materials  from  an  incumbent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  subterranean  source;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  of  having  risen  up 
by  sublimation  from  lakes  and  seas  of  igneous  matter  below. 

In  proportion  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  primeval  fluid,  or  '*  chaotic 
menstruum,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  the  plu tonic  formations, 
and  when  all  geologists  had  come  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  the  true 
relation  of  the  volcanic  and  trappean  rocks,  reasonable  hopes  began 
to  be  entertained  that  the  phenomena  of  mineral  veins  might  be 
explained  by  known  causes,  or  by  chemical,  thermal,  and  electrical 
agency  still  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  The  grounds  of 
this  conclusion  will  be  better  understood  when  the  geological  facts 
brought  to  light  by  mining  operations  have  been  described  and 
explained. 

On  different  kinds  of  mineral  veins, — Every  geologist  is  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  those  veins  of  quartz  which  abound  in  hypogene 
strata,  forming  lenticular  masses  of  limited  extent  They  are  some- 
times observed,  also,  in  sandstones  and  shales.  Veins  of  carbonate 
of  lime  are  equally  common  in  fossiliferous  rocks,  especially  in  lime- 
stones. Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  smaJl  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimensions 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, and  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  simultaneously  into  such  empty  spaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans  a  **  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  usually  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidently  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical 
violence.  They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and 
fossiliferous,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths. 
We  may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  such  rents  as  we  see 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metal- 
liferous veins,  referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches 
wide,  but  more  commonly  3  or  4  feet.  They  hold  their  course  con- 
tinuously in  a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues, 
passing  through  rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 

ThatmetaUiferous  veins  were  fissures, — ^As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
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reconcile  many  of  their  cbaracteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures, 

I  shall  begin  by  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  fih 
TOUT.  The  most  stiikii^ 
fact  perhaps  which  esi 
be  adduced  in  its  sup- 
port is^  the  ooinddeiMe 
of  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  mineral  yeini 
wiihfauki^  or  those  dis- 
locations of  rocks  which 
are  indisputably  doe  to 
mechanioal  force,  as 
above  e]plained(p61.). 
There  are  even  prooft 
in  almost  every  mining 
district  of  a  succesaioB 
of  &ultB»  by  which  the 
opposite  walls  of  rente, 
now  the  reoeptades  of 
metallicsabstanoes^hsve 
suffiared  displacement 
Thnsyfbr  ezample,  so^ 
pose  aoy  fig.  710,  to  be 
a  tin  h)de  in  Coniwil], 
the  term  lode  being  ^>- 
plied  to  veins  c<Hitaio- 
ing  metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and 
west^  is  a  yard  wide, 
and  is  shifted  bj  t 
copper  lode  (bb),  of 
similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  {a  a) 
has  been  fiilled  with 
various  materials,  psrtlj 

Vertical  sections  of  the  mine  of  Huel  PeeTer.  Redruth.  CornwilU®^  ChenUCal  Ongin,  SUCh 

as  quarts,  fluor-qMr, 
peroxide  of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and 
sulphuret  of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  dsj 
and  angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The 
plates  of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  bj 
alternating  layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (b  b)  was  produced  by  another  fracture 
accompanied  by  a  di&^leyeement  of  the  rocks  along  the  plane  of  b  k 
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This  new  opening  was  then  filled  with  minerals,  some  of  them  re- 
sembling those  in  a  a,  as  fluor-spar  (or  fluate  of  lime)  and  quartz  ; 
others  different,  the  copper  being  plentiful  and  the  tin  wanting  or 
very  scarce. 

We  must  next  suppose  the  shock  of  a  third  earthquake  to  occur, 
breaking  asunder  iH  the  rocks  along  the  line  c  c,  fig.  711.;  the 
fissure,  in  this  instance,  being  only  6  inches  wide,  and  simply  filled 
with  clay,  derived,  probably,  from  the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the 
rent,  or  partly,  perhaps,  washed  in  from  above.  This  new  move- 
ment has  heaved  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interrupt  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  copper  vein  {b  6),  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  shift  or 
heave  laterally  in  the  same  direction  a  portion  of  the  tin  vein  which 
had  not  previously  been  broken. 

Again,  in  fig.  712.  we  see  evidence  of  a  fourth  fissure  {d  d)y  also 
filled  with  clay,  which  has  cut  through  the  tin  vein  (a  a),  and  has 
lifted  it  slightly  upwards  towards  the  south.  The  various  changes 
here  represented  are  not  ideal,  but  are  exhibited  in  a  section  obtained 
in  working  an  old  Cornish  mine,  long  since  abandoned,  in  the  parish 
of  Bedruth,  called  Huel  Peever,  and  described  both  by  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Came.*  The  principal  movement  here  referred  to,  or  that 
of  c  Cj  &g.  712.,  extends  through  a  space  of  no  less  than  84  feet ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  three,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
outline  of  the  country  above,  c^  c,  6,  a,  &c.,  or  the  geographical 
features  of  Cornwall,  are  not  affected  by  any  of  the  dislocations,'  a 
powerful  denuding  force  having  clearly  been  exerted  subsequently 
to  all  the  faults.  (See  above,  p.  69.)  It  is  commonly  said  in  Corn- 
wall, that  there  are  eight  distinct  systems  of  veins  which  can  in  like 
manner  be  referred  to  as  many  successive  movements  or  fractures  ; 
and  the  Cerman  miners  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  speak  also  of  eight 
systems  of  veins,  referable  to  as  many  periods. 

Besides  the  proofs  of  mechanical  action  already  explained,  the 
opposite  walls  of  veins  are  often  beautifully  polished,  as  if  glazed, 
and  are  not  unfrequently  striated  or  scored  with  parallel  furrows  and 
ridges,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  continued  rubbing  together 
of  surfaces  of  unequal  hardness.  These  smoothed  surfaces  resemble 
the  rocky  floor  over  which  a  glacier  has  passed  (see  fig.  p.  128). 
They  are  common  even  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  shift,  and 
occur  equally  in  non-metalliferous  fissures.  They  are  called  bj 
miners  '^  slicken-sides,"  from  the  German  schlichten^  to  plane,  and  seite^ 
side.  It  is  supposed  that  the  lines  of  the  striae  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  the  rocks  were  moved.  During  one  of  the  minor  earth- 
quakes in  Chili,  which  happened  about  the  year  1840,  and  was  de- 
scribed to  me  by  an  eye-witness,  the  brick  walls  of  a  building  were 
rent  vertically  in  several  places,  and  made  to  vibrate  for  several 
minutes  during  each  shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured, 
and  without  any  opening,  although  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still 
visible.     When  all  movement  had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the 

*  GeoL  TranB.  vol.  iv.  p.  139.;  Trans.  Roy.  GeoL  Society,  Cornwall,  vol  11  p.  90. 
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floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom  of  each  rent>  small  heaps  of  fine 
brickdust^  evidently  produced  hj  trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  con- 
taining lead,  the  vein-stuff,  which  is  nearly  compact^  is  occasioiianj 
traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slicken-sides,  wdl 
polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  Isid- 
ore. When  one  side  of  the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side  cracky 
especially  if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off  with 
loud  explosions,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The  minsr, 
availing  himself  of  this  circumstance^  makes  with  his  pick  small 
holes  about  6  inches  apart,  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in  s 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.*  These  pheno- 
mena and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with  electrical  action) 
seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they  deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  surfiioe 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea»  is  proved  by  tie 
occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  m 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auyergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia 
such  pebbles  have  been  met  wiith  at  the  depth  of  180  finihoms.  Ii 
Cornwall,  Mr.  Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  s 
tin  lode  of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the 
surface.  They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of 
copper,  and  were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as 
many  widcf  Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great 
depths,  having  probably  been  engulphed  during  submarine  earth- 
quakes. Thus,  a  gryphsea  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met 
with  in  a  lead-mine  near  S^mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a 
compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in  Hungary.  "^ 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelism  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  run 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel.  Assuming,  then, 
that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical 
deposits  have  accumulated,  we  may  next  consider  the  proofs  of  their 
having  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlarge- 
ments. I  have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and 
ore.  Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxonj, 
no  less  than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the 
utmost  regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.     This  layer  was 

•  Conyb.  andPhlL  GeoL  p.401.;  and  {  Foumet,  Etudes  but  lea  Depots 
Farey'8  Derbysh.  p.  243.  Metalliferea. 

t  Canie,  Ttaiig.  of  GcoL  Soc.  Com- 
wall,  vol.  in.  p.  ^^. 
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formed  of  two  beds  of  calchreous  spar,  whlcli  bad  eyidentl;  lined 
the  opposite  walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed 
each  other  in  corresponding  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy 
spar,  galena,  &c  la  these  cases,  the  central  mass  has  been  last 
formed,  and  the  two  plates  which  coat  the  outer  walb  of  the  rent 
on  each  side  are  the  oldest  of  all.  If  they  consist  of  crystalline  pre- 
cipitBtes,  they  may  be  explained  by  supposing  the  fissnre  to  have 
remained  unaltered  in  its  dimensions,  while  a  series  of  changes 
occurred  in  tiie  nature  of  the  solutions  which  rose  up  from  below  ; 
bat  such  a  mode  of  depositiou,  in  the  case  of  many  successive  and 
parallel  layers,  i^pears  to  be  exceptional 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the 
crystals  are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the 
vein ;  in  other  words,  they  point  in  that  direction  where  there  was 
most  apace  for  the  development  of  the  cryBtols.  Thus  each  new 
layer  receives  the  impression  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer, 
and  imprints  its  crystals  on  the  one  which  follows,  until  at  length 
the  whole  of  the  vein  is  fiUed  :  the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail 
the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one  into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall, 
some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical  plates,  or  comb*,  aa  they  are 
there  called,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed  as  to  prove  that  the  same 
fissure  has  been  often  enlarged.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  gives  the  fol- 
lowing curious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  713.)  from  a  copper-mine 


in  granite,  near  Redruth.*  Each  of  the  pistes  or  combs  (a,  b,  e,  d, 
e,/)  are  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals  turned  inwards 
along  the  axis  of  the  comb.  The  sides  or  walls  (2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6) 
■re  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreous  clay,  so  that  each  comb 
is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of  the  hammer. 
The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the  fissure  at  six 
successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where  the  first 
narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces  1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analt^ous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  numbers 
of  other  cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus  alternate  with 
ores  and  veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to 
be  encmated  with  siliceous  matter,  aa  Von  Buch  observed,  in  Lan- 
cerote,  the  walls  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed 
by  an  open  rent  in  which  hot  vapours  had  deposited  hydrate  of 
*  QeoL  Rep.  on  ConiwaU,  p.  340. 
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ailica,  the  incrustartion  nearlj  extending  to  the  middle.*  Sodi  i 
vein  maj  then  be  filled  with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwmrdB  re-opened, 
the  new  rent  dividing  the  argillaceoos  deposit^  and  allowing  i 
quantity  of  rubbiBh  to  fall  down.  Yarioos  metals  and  span  0117 
then  be  precipitated  from  aqaeoas  soliitioiis  among  tlie  intention  of 
this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  \j 
occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previoiidf 
formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  fixr  ezanple^ 
M.  Foumety  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergne  worked 
under  his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  thai  coaatiy 
was  first  penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  1^ 
open  rents  crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitio  veina.  Lito 
such  openings,  quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  ir- 
senical  pyrites,  was  introduced.  Another  oonvulsioii  then  bont 
open  the  rocks  along  the  old  line  of  fracture^  and  the  first  set  of 
deposits  were  cracked  and  often  shattered,  so  that  the  new  rrat  wis 
filled,  not  only  with  angular  fragments  of  the  a^oining  rocke^  but 
with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones.  Polished  and  striated  snr&cee 
on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the  vein  also  attest  the  reilitj  of 
these  movements.  A  new  period  of  repose  then  ensued,  daring 
which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced,  together  with  homstone 
quartz,  by  which  imgular  fragments  of  the  older  quarts  before 
mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This  period  was  fdlowed 
by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other  sets  of  mineral 
deposits,  until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of  Auvergne, 
derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or  older 
Pliocene  date,  were  swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  changes  minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but 
they  are  valuable,  both  to  the  miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  bow 
the  supposed  signs  of  violent  catastrophes  may  be  the  monuments, 
not  of  one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  re-opening  of  veins  might  hive 
been  anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  bow 
few  of  them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country 
with  fissures  only  partially  filled  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler 
resistance  along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anywhere  else.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  in  the  case  of  dikes,  where  each  opening  has  been 
the  receptacle  of  one  continuous  and  homogeneous  mass  of  melted 
matter,  the  consolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under  consi- 
derable pressure.  Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fail  to  strengthen  the 
rocks  at  the  points  where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the  up- 
heaving force  is  again  exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of  the 
earth  will  give  way  anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points 
where  the  first  rents  were  produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  opposite  walls 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  country.    There 

*  Principles,  ch.  xxvil.  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasburg  in 
the  Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  perpen- 
diciilarlj,  and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  every  where  a 
width  of  3  feet.  Bat  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are 
extremely  variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then 
8  or  10  feet  in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fathoms,  and  then 
again  narrowing  as  before.  Such  alternate  swelling  and  contraction 
is  80  often  characteristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of 
fissures  in  general,^  observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect 
planes  throughout  their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect 
them  to  be  so,  since  they  commonly  pastis  through  rocks  of  unequal 
hardness  and  different  mineral  composition.  I^  therefore,  the  op- 
posite sides  of  such  irregular  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is 
to  say,  if  there  be  a  fault,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins, 
the  parallelism  of  the  opposite  walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  by  studying  the  annexed  diagrams. 

Fig.  714. 


Fig.  716. 


Let  a  b,  fig.  714.,  be  a  line  of  firacture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let 
a  6,  Ag.  715.,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  a  piece  of 
paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of 
this  cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces 
of  paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain 
an  irregular  aperture  at  Cy  and  isolated  cavities  Ktddd,  and  when 
we  compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain 
modifications,  they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins. 
li,  instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the 
lower  part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was 
previously  slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the 
cavities  so  produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  ff,  fig.  716., 
being  then  formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  cir- 
cumstances considerable  variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings 
between  unevenly  fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces 
being  moved  upon  each  other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of 
contact 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so;  but 
some  of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  '*  hade,"  as  it  is 
termed,  the  angles  of  dip  varying  from  15°  to  45°.  The  course 
of  a  vein  is  frequently  very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found 
to  be  choked  up  with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it 
departs  most  widely  from  verticality.    Hence  at  places,  such  as  a. 
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Fif.717.  ^-  '^^'^*»  ^^  miner  oomplainB  that  the  ores  are 
''nipped,"  or  greatly  reduced  in  qaantitj,  the  space 
for  their  free  deposition  haying  been  interfered  wi^  in 
consequence  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  lode  bj  earthj 
materials.  When  lodes  are  many  fathoms  wide,  they 
are  usually  filled  for  the  most  part  with  earthy  matter, 
and  fragments  of  rock,  through  which  the  ores  tie 
much  disseminated.  The  metallic  substances  fireqnenllj 
coat  or  encircle  detached  pieces  of  rock,  which  oar 
miners  call  ^^horses  "  or  ^'riders.*  That  we  should  find 
some  mineral  veins  which  split  into  brandies  is  also 
natural,  for  we  observe  the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  deposiU  in  veins.  — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemicid  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  pro- 
duction of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of 
fissures  which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocb 
must  always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every  vein  hss 
probably  been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  common  in 
countries  of  volcanos  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the 
surface.  For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend 
downwards  to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of 
the  earth  is  more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  tre 
most  metalliferous  near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  for- 
mations, especially  where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  s 
circumstance  which  indicates  an  original  proximify  of  veins  at  their 
inferior  extremity  to  igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  ac- 
knowledged that  even  those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  globe,  are  far  from  volcanos,  are  neverthe- 
less observed  to  burst  out  along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislo- 
cation of  rocks.*  It  is  also  ascertained  that  all  the  substances  wiUi 
which  hot  springs  are  impregnated  agree  with  those  discharged  in  a 
gaseous  form  from  volcanos.  Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  vein- 
stones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate 
of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  others.  I  may  add  that,  if 
veins  have  been  filled  with  gaseous  emanations  from  masses  of 
melted  matter,  slowly  cooling  in  the  subterranean  regions,  the  con- 
traction of  such  masses  as  they  pass  from  a  plastic  to  a  solid  state 
would,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Deville  on  granite  (a  rock 
which  may  be  taken  as  a  standard),  produce  a  reduction  in  volume 
amounting  to  10  per  cent.  The  slow  crystallization,  therefore,  of 
such  plutonic  rocks  supplies  us  with  a  force  not  only  capable  of 
rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  causing  a  failure  of  support, 
but  also  of  giving  rise  to  faults  whenever  one  portion  of  the  earth's 
crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiguous  to  it  happens  to  rest 
on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  unmoved. 

Although  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the  foregoing  reasoning,  that 
there  has  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metalliferoas 

*  See  Dr.  Danbeny's  Yolcanoa. 
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veins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solution,  jet  we 
mast  not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  springs  and 
mineral  veins  would  be  identical.  On  the  contrary,  M.  E.  de  Beau- 
mont has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those 
substances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  by  hot 
springs, — or  that  class  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which  the 
thermal  waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the 
walls  of  a  fissure,  as  soon  as  their  temperature  began  slightly  to 
diminish.  The  higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more 
will  they  cool,  till  they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs, 
being  in  that  case  chiefly  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances, 
such  as  the  alkalis,  soda  and  potash.  These  are  not  met  with  in 
veins,  although  they  enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic 
rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chemical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature,  which  waters  holding  the  ores 
in  solution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in 
the  earth.  But  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of 
the  same  simple  explanation.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Derbyshire, 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but  chiefly  lead, 
traverse  alternate  beds  of  limestone  and  greenstone.  The  ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  string  when  they  are  formed  of  greenstone,  or 
'*  toad-stone,"  as  it  is  called  provincially.  Not  that  the  original 
fissure  is  narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more 
of  the  space  is  there  filled  with  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such 
points  have  not  parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  Cornwall,**  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
they  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenly, 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.  Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abondanee  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killas, 
and  vice  versa.  The  same  observation  applies  to  killas  and  the 
granitic  porphyry  called  elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous 
vein,  the  granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  killas  tin,  or  vice 
versd,**^  Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of 
electric  currents  in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has 
speculated  on  the  probability  of  the  same  cause  having  acted  origin- 
ally on  the  sulphurets  and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc, 
dissolved  in  the  hot  water  of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar 
mode  of  their  distribution.  After  instituting  experiments  on  this 
subject,  he  even  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  an 
east  and  west  direction  in  the  principal  Cornish  lodes  by  their  posi- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  earth's  magnetism;  but  Mr.  Henwood 
and  other  experienced  miners  have  pointed  out  objections  to  the 
theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the  direction  of  veins  in  diflerent 

•  Bnllotin,  It.  p.  1278.  t  ^  ^*  ^o^  ^^  Mineral  Yeins,  p.  10. 
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mining  districts  varies  so  entirely  that  it  seems  to  depend  on  lines  of 
fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  voltaic  electricity.  Neverthe- 
less, as  different  kinds  of  rock  would  be  often  in  diffisrent  electrieil 
conditions^  we  maj  readily  believe  that  electricity  must  often  goven 
the  arrangement  of  metallic  precipitates  in  a  rent. 

^  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  "SL  Fox,  ^'  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuity  part  of  the  tin  is  de- 
posited in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positiTe 
one,  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish 
mines.  This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  ia  found  ooo- 
tiguous  to,  and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore^  and  likewise  sepanted 
from  it,  in  other  parts  of  the  same  lode.**  * 

Relative  age  of  the  different  metaU, — After  duly  reflecting  on  tilie 
facts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  erup- 
tions of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  (^Ihe 
earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  die 
precise  age  of  veins ;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  fir 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure^  mfler  baring 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  re-opened  or  enlarged.  Bot 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geokgisls 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  oihen 
in  more  modem  times, — that  tin,  for  example,  ia  of  higher  antiqai^ 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  anoioit 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  fiicti  once  relied  upon  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  ezperienee^ 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognised  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in 
the  earth's  crust 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  aboundd 
are  the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  government  sor- 
vey  of  Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper 
and  lead  (the  latter  as  usual  being  argentiferous)  are  much  older 
than  the  tin  of  Cornwall.  In  each  of  the  two  countries  a  verj 
similar  series  of  geological  changes  has  occurred  at  two  distinct 
epochs, — ^in  Wexford,  before  the  Devonian  strata  were  deposited; 
in  Cornwall,  after  the  carboniferous  epoch.  To  begin  with  the  Irish 
mining  district :  We  have  granite  in  Wexford,  traversed  by  granite 
veins,  which  veins  also  intrude  themselves  into  the  Silurian  strati, 
the  same  Silurian  rocks  as  well  as  the  veins  having  been  denuded 
before  the  Devonian  beds  were  superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  tbe 
same  county,  that  elvans,  or  straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite, 
have  cut  through  the  granite  and  the  veins  before  mentioned,  hot 
have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian  rocks.  Subsequently  to  these 
el  vans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  were  produced,  being  of  a  date  cer- 
tainly posterior  to  the  Silurian,  and  anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for 
they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what  is  still  more  decisive,  streab 
or  layets  of  derivative  copper  have  been  found  near  Wexford  in  the 

*  B.  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  38. 
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Deroniaiiy  not  far  from  points  where  mines  of  copper  are  worked  in 
the  Silurian  strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  maj  safelj  affirm  that  thej  were  either  filled  at  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besides  copper, 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary 
metalliferous  veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow 
in  the  drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the 
8ameage.t 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monuments 
of  a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.  First  the  granite  was 
formed ;  then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite, 
of^  tortuous  (see  fig.  692.,  p.  574.),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust 
of  granite  and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including 
the  coal-measures;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight 
through  granite,  granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates;  fourthly, 
reins  of  tin  also  containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems 
of  fissures  of  difierent  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  629.  Here,  then, 
the  tin  lodes  are  newer  than  the  elvans.  It  has  indeed  been  stated 
by  some  Cornish  miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances 
posterior  to  the  oldest  tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observations  of  Sir 
H.  de  la  Beche  during  the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion, 
and  he  has  shown  how  the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can 
be  otherwise  interpreted.}  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most 
ancient  Cornish  lodes  are  younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that 
pari  of  England,  and  it  follows  that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date 
than,  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of  Wexford  and  some  adjoining 
counties.  How  much  later,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  declare,  although 
probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  beginning  of  the  Permian 
period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in  any  red  sandstone 
of  the  PoikiHtic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in  the  south-west  of 
England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through 
the  mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate, 
and  others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked 
near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior 
Oc^te.  In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut 
tiirough  basalt  containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in 
which  are  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is 
decidedly  a  tertiary  formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the' gold  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  auriferous  alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz 
in  the  schistose  and  granitic  rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by 
MM.  Murchison,  De  Vemeuil,  and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the 
syenitic  granite  of  the  Und — perhaps  of  tertiary  date.     They  ob- 

*I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche         f  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  MS.  notes  on 
te  AiB  information.    See  also  maps  and     Lriah  Surrey. 

aeeckmt  of  Iriah  Surrey.  %  Beport  on  Geology  of  Cornwall, 

p.  310. 
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serve,  that  no  gold  has  jet  been  found  in  the  Permian  oonglomenteB 
which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  although  large  qnantitiei 
of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are  mixed  with  the  pebbles  of  thoie 
Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that  the  IJralian  quarts  veini,  con- 
taining gold  and  platinum,  were  not  formed  or  certainly  not  ei^osed 
to  aqueous  denudation  during  the  Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  aUuviuQi  of  Russiai  Califomia»  and  Australia,  fk 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with,  those  of  tie 
mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them 
of  the  siae  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  ircMsbat  Tbej 
belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Notolherium  of  Professor  Owes. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homoi 
with  copper  pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceo-oolitic  fonnt- 
tions,  so  called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partij  of  die 
cretaceous  and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna  of  Europe.*  The  gold 
found  in  the  United  States,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Yirginii, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Greorgia  occurs  in  metamorphic  SOa- 
rian  strata^  as  well  as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived  itom  the  same. 

Grold  has  now  been  detected  in  ahnost  every  kind  of  .rock,  in  siate^ 
quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  invetiu 
and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In  Ant- 
tralia  it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluviam,  but  in 
veinstones  in  the  native  rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shake 
and  slates.  It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent^  over  more  than 
nine  degrees  of  latitude  (between  the  parallels  of  the  30^  and  39°  S.\ 
and  over  twelve  of  longitude,  and  yields  already  an  annual  supply 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is  there  anj 
apparent  prospect  of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  gold  fields.  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  share 
the  anticipations  of  M.  Delesse  that  the  time  will  come,  and  cannot 
be  very  remote,  when  a  marked  depreciation  will  be  experienced  in 
the  value  of  this  metal.f 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 
other  metals  are  found  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  greenstone,  as  well  as 
in  mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with 
in  granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  series.  If  this 
rule  hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities 
accessible  to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older 
than  those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative 
antiquity  for  the  same  reason  that  the  "  underlying  **  igneous  fo^ 
mations  or  granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  communicating,  some  of  ih&ok  with 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  plutonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 

*  Darwin's  S.  America,  p.  209.,  &c  f  Annales  des  Mines,  1853,  torn.  in. 

p.  185. 
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metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usuallj  require  the  longest  time  before  thej  can  be  exposed  super- 
ficiallj.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  the 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  moved.  A  con- 
siderable series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  from  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
30th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hjpogene  formations. 


Concluding  Remarks, — The  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  still  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  but  slowly,  into  favour.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  has 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plutonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  from  extrinsic 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  unwilling  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  transmutation  of  fossiliferous  into  crystalline  rocks, 
because  they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings.  But  if  these  expectations  have  been 
disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that 
time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded 
beyond  all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning, 
and  that,  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  others 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
present  state  of  the  organic  world  has  not  gone  on  from  all  eternity, 
as  some  philosophers  have  maintained. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  has  been  remodelled  again 
and  again  ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  re-excavated ;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places ; 
yet  throughout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alterations  of 
local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  by  which  limits  are  assigned  to 
the  variability  of  species.  The  succession  of  living  beings  appears 
to  have  been  continued  not  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  but  by 
the  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to  time  of  new  plants  and 
animals,  and  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must  have  been  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they 
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would  not  have  incrcAsed  and  multiplied  and  endnred  for  indeCiriu 

Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establisli  the  plurality  of  hftUti^ 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favourite  a  subject  of  coojecfam 
Bad  speculation  ;  but  geology,  although  it  catinoc  prove  that  olki 
planets  »re  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  ha«  dc- 
motutnited  the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful, — ifae 
existence  on  our  own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  Burfacea,  or  worUi 
U  they  ha.ve  been  caUed,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  itt 
pecnlitr  races  of  aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinel 
■jid  recent  species  are  t^uch  a^  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  raiod  ibu 
the  aame  iiarmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  m 
admire  in  the  living  creation  has  equally  characterized  the  orgMi» 
world  at  remote  periods.  Thus  as  wo  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
inexhuutibie  variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admira  tbe  in- 
finite wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  malli- 
plied  by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  ouly  tbe  last  of  a  ^^reat  serieaof  pn- 
existii^;  creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limii 
in  tlines  past.^ 
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Ampkitkeriwm  Broderipii,  jaw  of,  313. 
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AmpulUiria  gtauca  (recent),  30. 
Amsterdam,  or  St.  Paul  Island,  512. 
Amygdaloid,  472. 
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Anthracite  in  Rhode  Island,  604. 
.Anticlinal  line,  48.  .^7. 
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,  rocks  altered  by  dikes  in,  484. 

Antwerp,  strata  like  Suffolk  crag  near,  174. 

Apateon  pedestris,  a  carboniferous  reptile.  400. 

Apbanite,  or  comean,  476. 

Apennines,  limestone  In  482. 

Appalachian  coal-fleld,  391. 

Appalachians,  altered  rocks  in.  604. 

ApiocrinUfi  rohmdms,  oolite,  307. 

Aptyckus  lotus,  oolite,  303. 

Apteryx  in  New  Zealand,  165. 

Apuif  dubhu,  coal,  388. 

Aqueous  rocks  defined,  2. 

rocks,  mineral  character  of.  99. 

—  deposits,  superpoiition  of,  97* 
Aralo-Caspian  formations,  176. 
Arbroa'b  paving-ttone,  419. 

,  section  from,  to  the  Grampiant,  48. 

Arckfgosaunu  mfdimt,tkiaoU  A.miu^t  coal.mea.- 

sures,  401 . 
Archiac,  M.d\  cited.  150. 

,  on  fossils  in  chalk,  3.S2. 

,  on  shells  in  French  lower  eocene,  229. 

Ardj>clie,  lava  in,  4K8. 
Arenaceous  rocks  described,  11. 
Argillaceous  rocks,  11. 

schist,  596. 

Argile  plattique,  or  lower  eocene,  230. 

Argvleshire,  trap-vehi  in  cliCr,  481. 

Argyll,  Duke  of,  oa  Isle  of  Moll  tcrtiaries,  180. 

Arkose.  597. 

Arran,  age  of  granite  it,  589. 

,  section  of,  591. 
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Arran,  dike  of  green»tone  In,  481 . 
Arrangement  of  Totfils  in  stratm,  5.  31. 
Arthur**  Seat,  altered  ttraU  of,48A. 
Arvieola,  tooth  of,  16A. 
AMopkm*  tfrannuM,  lower  Silnriao,  444. 
Aipidura  ion'ctUa^  Permian,  836. 
Atiartf  bipartita^  A,  Oimalii^  172. 

boreatis,  131  ;  A .  Laurentianat  141. 

AileropkyUile$folio$ft^  coal,  3G9. 

Atirttngia  lineata^  183. 

Adropedm  cfitpatm,  eocene,  319. 

Atkgris  navicuia,  Ayraestry,  43.V 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  fault  in  C(uil>6e1d  of.  fSi. 

Ascention,  lamination  of  volcanic  roci^ft  in,  613. 

Aiti.  formations  at,  17&. 

Atherfield,  cretaceouit  strata  of,  S-'iS. 

Atrium  of  a  Tolcano.  506. 

Alrtfpa  reh'culan't,  Ajrmestry,  438. 

Ahtrt'a  ziczac,  London  claj,  *il9. 

Augite.  470. 

Auiopora  serpens,  Devonian,  426. 

Auricnia  (recent).  'il9. 

Aurillac.  freshwater  strata  of,  SftS. 

Aukten,  Mr.  R.  A.  O.,  on  phosphate  of  lime,  233. 

,  on  upper  gret-n-sand.  251. 

Australia,  auriferou*  gravel  of,  638. 

,  rave-breccias  of,  162. 

,  extinct  mammals  in  auriferous  gravel  of,  638. 

Auvergne,  freshwater  formatiims,  203. 
—>,  succession  of  changes  in,  11*7. 

,  lacustrine  strata,  200. 

— i-.  mineral  veins  of,  632. 
^— ,  Indusial  limestone,  of  202. 
.— ,  extinct  volcanos  of,  5.M). 

.  alluvium  in,  ^0. 

Aveline,  Mr.,  on  Caradoc  sandstone.  442. 
Avicula  cygrupcit  A.  intrquivalvii^  318. 
— —  papyracea,  389 ;  A.  »ociati$.  336. 
Avirulopecteu  svbtohatuM,  carboniferous,  410. 
Axmiu  anguhUus,  Lniidon  clay,  219. 
Ajmiestry  limestone,  437. 

B.<ri!.h.4Hi.4.  fossil  in  tripoli,  'i!t. 

THlf^arii  J*,  in  tripoli.  'IS. 

BactilUcs  ancrps^  B.  FanJoiSii,  246. 

Bagshut  stands,  215 

Bahin  Blanca,  for&il  remains  at.  155. 

BAite.  Bay  of.  strata  in,  ,'t29. 

Bakewell,  Mr.,  on  cleavage  in  the  Alps,  608. 

BnU,  lower  Silurian  rocks  at,  445. 

BaiiPna  cmarghtata,  tympanic  bnne  of,  174. 

Ra'gray.  near  Glasgow,  stumps  of  trees  in  coal,  375. 

Baltic,  brackish  water  htrata  on  coast  ot,  120. 

Bnrrande,  M.,  on  Bohemian  Silurian  rocks,  445. 

— — ,  on  primordial  rauiia.  417. 

,  on  trilobites,  445. 

Barton  clay  ciescribed,  213. 

Barcombe,  chalk-flint  gravel  near,  2^7- 

Btutiliisaum^  cett»dc$,  231. 

Ba»terot,  M.  de,  on  tertiaries  of  south  of  France,  111. 

Basalt,  r.  470. 

— — ,  columnar,  in  the  Kifel.  489. 

,  coliimn.ir,  near  Viconra,  48i*. 

— — .  columnar,  of  GiantK*  Cnu.«eway,  6. 

,  columnar,  Rtructure  of,  4»7. 

Basset,  term  explained.  .56. 

Batra.hian.  eggs  of  ?,  in  old  red,  Scotland,  421. 

Ban^  teeth  of,  220. 

Bayfield,  Capt.,  on  fossil  shells  in  Canada,  \M. 

— — ,  or  inland  cliff's  in  (Julf  of  St.  Lawn'ncp,  78. 

Bean.  Mr.,  on  Norwich  crag  shj'lls  \\\  Yorkshire,  l.V*. 

,  on  fofcsil  shells  from  oolite,  315. 

Beachy  Head,  chalk-clilfs  near,  276 

Beaumont.  M.  K.  dc.  on  rocks  of  Ilautes  Alpes.  4'i5. 

.  on  lamination  of  volcanic  rocks,  4»'J. 

,  rn  pi«o\alc  Iwnc-iloue/liT. 

— — ,  on  Swiss  Mps,  "A"^. 


Beaumont,  M.  E.  de,  on  quartz,  68. 

,  on  oolite  formation  in  France,  253. 

.  on  Wealden  Island.  »2. 

Beck,  Dr.,  cited.  202.  243. 

—— ,  on  grsptolite^,  44.%. 

Bdernnitet  kattatta,  305 ;  iB.  nuwnmatut.  VS. 

Ptnosianutt  Oxford  clay,  306. 

BfUrropkom  eotUUut^  carbnniff roas,  411. 

Brloaepia  stpkridra.  eocene.  219. 

Rembridge  or  Binstead  beds.  Isle  of  Wight,  IM.l 

Brrenicea  dibniana^  oolite.  3(H. 

Berger,  Dr..  on  rocks  altered  by  dikes,  4^4. 

Bergmann  on  trap.  464. 

B(.Tlin.  tertiary  strata  near,  190. 

Bermuda  Isl.indf,  lagoous  in.  241. 

— .  rocks  of,  78. 

Bprne\e  Alps,  gneiss  In,  621. 

Berthier,  M.,  on  augite  and  hornblende.  A. 

Beudant,  M.,  on  Hungary,  !M9. 

Beyrich,  M.  on  Berlin  tertiaries.  190. 

,  on  North  &>rman  tertiaries,  179. 

Biaritx.  calcareous  cliffs  of,  72. 
Bilin  tripoli,  composed  of  Infusoria,  25. 
Binney.  Mr.,  on  Stigmaria  and  Sig<llaria,i;4|L 
Bird,  bone  of.  in  lower  eocene  beds.  4€2. 
— — ,  footprints  of,  34S. 

,  fossil,  scarcity  of.  462. 

Bischoff.  Prof.,  experiments  on  beat,  601. 
— — .  on  steam  at  a  high  temperature.  6ni. 
Blackdown  beds,  equivalent  of  gault.  252. 
Blainville,  on  number  of  genera  of  molluiei,  % 
Boise,  Dr.,  cited.  605. 
Boblaye,  M..  on  inland  cliffs,  73. 

,  cited,  660. 

Bog-iron-ore.  26. 

Bohemia,  Silurian  ro(ks  of.  4.54. 

Bolderberg,  in  Belgium,  mioceae  or  fslunisa  MM 

of,  179. 
Bone-bed  of  fish-remains  in  Armagh,  413. 

,  Silurian.  435. 

Bone-lieds,  usually  contain  rolled  bones,  i** 
Borni  and  Rui>elmondc,  \^^. 
Bordeaux,  falunian  strura  near,  I7D. 

.  tertiary  dcpoitit*  of,  I7T». 

Rorrowdale,  black-lead  of.  38. 

Bosqiirt,  M.,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  tertiary  tbelli,  lA 

,  on  M.iestricht  beds.  '^38. 

Bo$  taunts,  tooth  of.  I'w. 

Boston,  V.  S.,  recent  strata  in  mor£s«.  vpnadwi 

l>cnt.  136. 
Bothnia,  Gulf  of,  Und  upheaved,  45. 
Bou^,  M.,  on  arrangement  of  r«ick«,  96. 

.  on  fossil  shells  in  Hiingar},  MI*. 

,  oil  Carrara  marble,  619. 

,  on  Swiss  Alps,  6'il. 
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BonldtT  formation  in  Cmada.  140. 

,  mineral  ingredients  of,  132. 

in  England,  126.  l."»7. 

,  period,  fauna  of,  132. 

,<  Boulders,  129. 

,  striated,  143. 

Bontigny,  M.,  citc<l.  .570. 

Bowen,  liieut.  A..  K.N-,  drawings  of  rncitiifi* 

of  St.  Lawrence,  78. 
Bowerbank.  Mr.,  on  fossil  flora  of  Shipper.  sn> 
Bowman,  Mr.,  on  coal-seams,  395. 
Bracklesham  Bay,  characteristic  shells  of.  !1i- 
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Rrat-li.  term,  explained,  81. 
Bravard,  M..  on  Auvergne  mammalia. 301. 4 A 
Brazil,  o8<ireruus  caves  in,  16V. 
Breccia  on  am  lent  coast-lines,  73. 
Brickenden,  Captain,  on  Elgin  foi^nils,  417. 
Brighton,  cleuhant-bed  of,  28S. 
Ilii!»tol,  doioniitic  C(!n(:li)tr  orate  near,  357. 
^vtv-VSatw^t  \Xx^Vi  near,  103. 
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apenninet.  111.  174. 
on  black-lead,  38. 
ited,  313. 

B  .  on  fossil  insectit.  301 .  3'iS. 
.  Hurbeck  mammlfer  found  by,  296. 
•bed  near,  221. 

Adolphe,  on  Eocene  flora,  217. 
rretaceous  period,  266. 
ants  in  lias,  329. 
>f  bunter-sandstein,  337. 
r-concs,  366. 
n  flora,  360. 
a,  3f.9. 
Ii>lite!i,369. 
i4,  370. 
icrogens,  374. 

Alex.,  on  Paris  tertlaries,  110. 
Tonnation,  223. 
f  numiniiliiic  formation,  231. 
ne  near  Lyons,  377. 
er,  Devonian,  4t<8. 
al- formation,  315. 
ir,  589. 

iermany,  age  of,  181.  192. 
hard,  on  vtigraariae,  370. 
mation,  370. 
reton  coal  Held,  383. 
iTeroui  rain-priuts,  384. 
r  Von  Buch. 
on  care  at  Kirkdale,  161. 
int^,  375. 
:«•$  in  ch.-ilk,  242. 
lias  323. 

I  in  Caernarvonshire,  137. 
bi'd  near  Bromley,  221. 

roads,  87. 
oikilitic,  .334. 
»  of  lias,  3*25. 

dei-truction  of  saurians,  387. 
2y4.29H.  310.  311. 
creeps  in  coal-mines,  RO. 
river-channels  of  coal-period,  399. 
•n  saltness  of  Ked  Sea,  347. 
•a«,  210;  B.  iuJfricus^  30. 
C.  J.  F.,  on  ()lant«  of  oolitic  coal- 
fos%il  plaints  in  Madeira,  519. 
>n  palagonite,  474. 
n.  337. 

ron  of.  in  ooHte,  310. 
trilobites.  445. 
cited,  346. 

•ns  at,  3. 

r/omu's,  C.  Suckowii,  367. 

Pictou,  37H. 

'nd  of,  367 ;  ttrvcture  of^  368. 

•ndiata,  oolite,  3<  7. 

.368. 

r.  227. 

«. 

iS.  12.  ' 

pina,  eocene,  228. 

rV/a,  Devonian,  428. 

.,  cited,  .'j2.'». 

na,  498.  to  .■»12. 

ferous  gravel  of,  637. 

tenbncAii,  Wenlock,  440. 

x451. 

(iliferous  beds  of,  453. 

weden,  4')5. 

nited  Stales,  4.^5. 

cks,  .^64. 

nma,  tnRs  of.  .^35. 

fUxuosum,  DcTonLtn,  407. 

n  drift  of,  140. 

ter  form.nl ion  of,  205.  558. 

cks  of,  557. 


Cape  Breton,  coal-measures  of,  3^. 

Cape  Wratli,  granite-Teina  io,  573. 

Caiadoc  sandstone,  441. 

Carbonaceous  shale,  314. 

Carbonate  of  lime  scarce  in  metamorphic  rocks,  624. 

in  rocks,  how  tested,  12. 

Carboniferous  group,  361. 

flora,  363.  373. 

limestone  of  North  America,  414. 

—  period,  plutonic  rocks  of,  5S6. 

period,  volcanic  rocks  of,  561. 

reptiles,  400. 

Carcharodvn  ktterodon^  tooth  of,  216. 
Cnrdiocarpun  Otttniit,  Permian,  360. 
Cardi.a  globosa.  214. ;  C.  pUtnieosta^  215. 
Cardium  poruiosuM,  eocene,  2'4)' 
Cardium  diuimilr^  C.  striahUum,  302. 
Carne,  Mr.,  on  Cornish  lodes,  629,  630. 
Cnrrara  marble,  598,  619. 
CaryophylUa  aespHoMt,  bed  of,  in  Sicily,  158. 
Castrogiuvanni,  bent  strata  near,  58. 
Catalonia,  volcanic  region  of,  535. 
Catenopora  esckaroides^  Wenlock,  439> 
CatiUtu  Lamarckii,  chalk,  248. 
CaulopteHs  prim^ga,  coal,  3>i4. 
Cnittley,  Sir  Proby,  oa  Sew&lik  hills,  183. 
Caves  in  Europe,  161. 

atKirkdale,  161. 

in  Sicily,  160. 

in  Austrwlia,  162. 

Ct-ntral  France,  Upper  Eocene  of,  195. 
CephaUupfs  Lyeltii,  old  red,  419. 
CcratiU$  nodotus,  triassic,  336. 
(krilhium  cfnctum,  30 ;  C.  conetnmm,  212. 

ettgans,  C.  piicatum,  194  ;  (7.  mcianoides,  «1. 

C^rvus  alces,  tooth  of,  167. 

Cestr acton  PhiUippi  (recent),  jaw  of,  VJQ. 

Chalk,  or  cretaceous  beds,  '^7. 

,  pinnacle  of,  near  Sherringham,  135. 

of  Faxoe,  239. 

,  white,  foscils  of,  26.  246. 

,  white,  section  of,  240. 

,  white,  extent  and  origin  of,  241. 

,  white,  animal  origin  of,  242. 

,  pebbles  in,  242. 

,  difiference  of,  in  North  and  South  Europe,  253. 

Chalk  cliffs,  inland,  on  Seine.  269. 

,  needles  of,  in  Normandy,  271. 

—  flints,  bed  of,  near  Barcombe,  287. 

Chama  squamosa,  eocene,  213. 

Chambers.  Mr.,  on  Glen  Roy,  88. 

Cliamisso.  cited.  24.3. 

CMara  eUutica  (recent),  C.  medicaginuUt,  32;    C. 

tubercuiata.  210. 
Chara.  in  freshwater  strata,  31. 

.  in  flinU  of  C^nUl.  206. 

,  in  Ko  ene  strau  of  France,  196. 

,  in  Purbeck  beds,  296. 

Chailesworih,  Mr.  E.,on  Crag,  169. 

.  on  Stonesfield  mammifer,  461. 

Char(>entier,  M.,  on  Alpine  glaciers,  147.  160. 
Ckeirofhertum.  footprints  of,  339.  401. 
Chelonitm,  footsteps  of.  417. 
Chemical  and  meciianlcal  deposits,  33. 
Chiastolite-slate,  .^97. 
Chili,  earthquake  in,  61. 

,  gold-mines  in,  472. 

Chiloe.  rocks  drifted  from  Andes  to,  151. 
Ckinnera  monslrosa  (recent),  823. 
Chlorite-schisc,  8.  596. 
Christiania,  dike  near,  483. 

,  passage  of  granite  into  tr»p.rocks  at,  570. 

,  granite  near,  675, 

,  gneiss  near.  675. 

,  intrusion  of  granite  Into  beds  near,  676. 

Chronological  groups,  103. 

tuble  ot  {o&%VWt«tout  «\.t«&st,\^. 
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CUarfs  corouata,  cora]«r«g,  305. 

Cinder-bed,  Piirbeck,  995. 

CIndorora  tteltaria,  pliocene,  IM. 

CiMtiflcation  of  rocks  uid  straU,  2. 10.  104. 

CUi borne,  marine  ihelli  of,  233. 

CUusen,  Mr.,  on  Braiil  caves.  165. 

ClamOia  bidetu,  Rhine  Tullejr.  30. 

Ciaimiina  corruga/a,  eocene,  iSS. 

CUj,  defined,  11. 

Clay-slate,  8.  A96. 

Clay-lronBt«)ne.  389. 

Clays,  plastic.  2x0. 

Cleavage  of  rocks,  009.  61 1 . 

Climate  of  drift- period,  U6. 

•—  of  coal-period,  399. 

Clinkstone,  or  phonolite,  476. 

Clinton  group,  Silurian,  United  States,  449. 

Ctf/menia  Ntuarit,  Devonian,  425. 

Coal,  at  Brownsville.  Pennsylvania,  view  of,  397. 

— ,  cnnvf  rtion  of,  Into  lignite,  398. 

— — ,  hnw  formed,  375. 

.— -.  insects  in,  388. 

— .  measures,  361, 362. 

— ^  mine,  neur  Lyons,  377. 

— — ,  Nova  Scotia,  time  required  for  its  growth, 386. 

.  oolitic  at  Brora,  315. 

period,  climate  of,  399. 

«—  pipes,  danger  of,  376. 
— >  seams,  continuity  of.  39^. 

strata,  footprints  of  reptiles  in.  <01. 

-^.  ligiag  flexures  of,  near  Mons,  58. 
Coal-fleld  at  Burdlehouse,  3H9. 
-^,  oolitic,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  331. 
—  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  69. 

of  Yorkshire,  foMils  of,  389. 

_- .,  United  States,  diagram  of.  392. 
Coalbrook  Dale,  beetles  In  coal  of,  388. 
— — ,  fossil  cones  In,  360. 
».-,  coal-measures  of,  388. 

,  faults  in,  62. 

Coeh/iodus  eontortvt,  teeth  of,  413. 
Cockfleld  Fell,  rocks  altered  by  dikes,  48''i. 
Ccrlacanthus  granulatut^  scale  of,  357. 
Caelorkynchutt  sword  of,  216. 
Colchester,  Mr.,  on  mammalia  at  Kyson,  2  0. 
Colour  in  shells  of  mouiitain-limcsione,  410. 
Columbia,  Vinegar  River  of,  i25. 
CAme,  ravine  in  lava  of,  5.^5. 
Concretionary  structure.  37. 
Condensation  of  rock-material,  38. 
Cone  of  a  pine,  Purbeck.  301. 
Cones  in  Val  di  Noto,  4!)2. 
»—  and  craters,  465. 

and  craters,  absence  of.  in  England,  6. 

Conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  11.  47. 
—^  dolomitic,  3.'i7. 
Coniferous  trees,  fossil,  .171. 
Conneclicnt,  valley  of  the,  348. 

be<lH.  antiquity  of,  351 . 

Conrnd,  Mr.,  on  cretaceous  rocks,  256. 
Consolidation  of  strata,  3.1. 
Conocephalus  tiriatHs^  CambrLin.  4.'>4. 
Conitlaria  omatn,  DevonUn.  427. 
Conus  depetdittu,  eocene,  217. 
Conjbcare,  Mr.,  cited  64.  69.  27'>.  319. 
— — .  on  PlesioB.iurui,  3.'4. 

,  on  oolite  hth\  lias.  .330. 

— — ,  on  term  Pi)ikilitic,  334. 

•^— .  on  rrocndiles,  21 S. 

Cook,  Capl.,  on  Fucu«  giganteus,  243. 

Copro/ites  ill  cliMlk.  24'2. 

Coralline  crag,  fossils  in.  171. 

Coral  iikhuids  ..nd  rp4>rs,  34,  46. 

rag  of  ooliic,  3ai. 

Corals,  Devonian,  geographlcil  distribution  of,  432. 
——  of  DttVonVuu  t^'ilem,  ViL(». 


\ 


Corals  of  Devonian  straU  in  United  Stit«i,48. 

In  Wenlock  formation,  09. 

Corals,  neotuie  ifpe  i/.  407. 
— ,  paleoaote  tppe  cf.  407. 
Corlmla  atata,  Purbeck,  164. 

pitum,  eocene,  194. 

Corinth,  corroiloa  of  rodu  by 

Combrash  of  lower  oolite,  IDS. 

Comean,  or  aphanite,  476. 

Cornwall,  clay  in,  12  ;  vranlte-vefiu  in,  87i«i 

,  mineral-veins  in,  62H.  630. 

.  tin  of,  newer  than  Irish  copper,  6IS. 

Cotta,  Dr.  B..  on  granite  in  Saxony,  M. 
Crag,  coralline,  fossils  In,  171. 
— ,  comparison  of  fkluns  and,  1T8. 
— ,  fluvlo-marine,  Norwich,  155. 
Crags  of  SufTilk.  red  and  coralHse.  HI.  10. 
Craiglelth  fossil  trees,  40. 

quarry,  slanting  tree  in.  379. 

Crania,  attached  to  EchiHtu,  83. 

Pari*iensit,  chalk,  147. 

Crauateita  sulaUa,  eocene,  S14L 
Crassmo  Omalii,  coralline  crajr.  172. 
Crater  of  Island  of  St.  Paul.  513. 
Creeps  In  coal-mines  described.  52. 
Credneria  in  quadersandstein.  V.T. 
Cretaceous  rocks  of  Pyrenees,  585. 
— —  group.  235. 
group,  flora  of,  966. 

strata  In  South  America  and  India,  25& 

period,  Plutonic  rocks  of,  585. 

— —  volcanic  rocks,  560. 

rocks  In  United  States,  255. 

.  lower,  257. 

Crinolils,  Silurian.  440. 

Criitellaria  rohdata,  chalk,  26. 

Crocodiles  near  Cuba,  326. 

Croiset,  M.,  on  Auvergne  fossil  mamipaBs.  M^ 

Cromer,  contorted  drift  near,  135. 

Crop  out.  term  explained,  55. 

Crun  of  earth  defi*ed,  2. 

Crystalline  limestone,  354. 

—  rocks,  erroneously  termed  primitive,  9- 
——  rocks,  foliation  of,  613. 

schists  deflued,  7. 

Curral,  valley  In  Madeira,  bow  formed.  530. 

Curved  strata,  47.  49.  136. 

Cutrh,  Kunn  of,  346. 

Cuvler,  M.,  on  eocene  formation,  223. 

,  on  Amphitherium,  312. 

,  on  tertiary  strata  n^ar  Paris,  110. 

,  on  foskils  of  Montmartre,  224,  325. 

Cj/athea  glaucn  (recent).  365. 
Cyaihiva  Buwerbankii,  gault,  407. 
Cyathocrinitfn  planus^  c  irlK>i!irerous,  409. 
CyafhoenHHS  caryocrinoidcs.  4<  9. 
Cyathopkyllum  JlexHosvm,  407;  C.  Cit$pitcf9m,0 

C.  turbinafum,  439. 
Cycaiieoidca  tnrgalophyUa^  Purbeck,  2?T. 
CycadtUs  comptus,  oolite.  315. 
Myclai  amnica,  133  :  C.  ttborata.  28. 
Cycloptcris  Hihcrnfca,  Devonian,  41*. 
Cyrlopian  Islands  in  Sicily.  .'>27. 
CyrlMtoma  rlrgan*.  plei»turene,  30. 
Cylindrite*  acutus,  onlite,  309. 
Cyprtta  coccincUoidrt,  r»*d  crag.  171. 
Cypridft,  Low»t  Purbecks.  297;  Mi^ldlr  rwlrt 

2115  ;  Upper  Purl)eck«.  294  ;  We.il^cn.  *!■ 
Cypridina  sfrrato-striattt,  Devonian,  4:j'i. 
Cypi  is  ?  inflatit,  coal,  3»*7. 
Cypris  in  Lias.  3128.  • 
in  W.'«lden,  263. 

—  in  marl  of  Auvergne.  500. 

—  in  Purlierk  bedf.  •iC4,  295. 1?97. 
Cyrrna    contobrma,   28,    C.  cunri/irmii.  SI'* 
ttmiitrt'itta,  194. 
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lurian  rocks,  444. 
dk,  26. 

oal -plant,  372. 

crystalline  limeitone.  604. 
reef  In  Sandwich  Islands,  242. 
30S  of  Sandwich  Islands,  493. 497.  551. 
lUfrr,  scales  of,  322. 
fnnamamifohat  192. 
mite  of.  586. 
m  foliation,  613. 
2.  243. 

ers  and  glaciers  in  S.  America,  144. 
ige  in  South  America,  613. 
islHTids  of  Pacific,  242. 
n  St.  Helena,  A33. 
t  of  ostrich.  SM. 
I  in  South  America,  LW. 
i  giganteus,  243. 

al  rise  of  part  of  South  America,  46. 
atlon  of  volcanic  rocks,  616. 
el  roads,  87.  88, 
lie  roclcs  of  Andes,  ^83. 

strata  near  Lima,  121. 
ns  in  Galapagos  Islands,  326. 
g  of  coral-rei-fs,  46. 
1  glaciers,  137. 
.  on  the  Solfatara,  602. 
los  in  Auvcrpne,  !)ft7. 
,  on  liassic  spirifers,  319. 
on  coal-piants,  382. 
iffat,  72. 
f,  coal  in,  399. 
I  footprints,  349. 

n,  on  granite-reins  in  Cornwall,  445; 
n  Saarbriick  coal-field,  400. 
►I.,  cited,  185.  189. 

Spawen  tertiaiies,  185. 
»ir  H..  cited,  294.  298.  328. 
ra  marbles,  619. 
eds,  330. 
•onutoiie,  3S9. 

leasures  near  Swansea,  362. 
trees.  South  Wales,  376. 
e  of  Dartmoor,  600, 
al-veins,  631.  6.33.  637. 
upracretaceons,  103. 
r  new  red  sandstone  period,  561. 
i.ily&is  of  minerals,  479. 
,470. 

•thene  rock.  477. 
one  limestone.  604. 
e  of  Antrim,  475. 
;ne,  469. 
itine,  478. 

plained,  66. 

Hid  Valley,  272. 

»f,  in  Sicily,  75. 

:  craters,  508.  511. 

)d-veins  of.  635. 

identification  of  shells,  185. 

th«>lls  in  Hungary,  549. 

eocene  shell?.  2. '9. 

y  classification,  116, 

marine  strata.  \H'). 

trapptfan  rorks,  91. 

,  on  Faluns  of  Touraine.  111. 

jlacial  fauna  in  North  America,  140. 

•m,  term  explained,  423. 

iorth  Devon,  424. 

luiisi;i,  4'i9. 

Tnited  States,  430. 

m  Antwerp  strata,  174. 

osj  stratification,  16. 

tripoll,  25. 

SIM.  205. 


Dlcotjrledonouf  leaves  in  lower  chalk,  267. 
Didelpkyi  Axartt  (recent),  jaw  of,  312. 
Dtifymogrttpmu  gemiims^  D.  Murcktsoni,  446. 
Dike  in  St.  Helena,  533. 
Dikeloeepkahu  Mintuaotensii,  457. 
Dikes  at  Palagonia  in  Sicily,  533. 
——  defined,  6. 
^—in  Scotland,  481. 
—^  of  Somma,  530. 

,  trappean,  crystalline  in  centre,  480.  482. 

Diluvium,  popular  explanation  of  term,  139. 

Dinomis  of  New  Zealand,  166. 

Dinotheriutn  gigauteum,  skuU  of,  177. 

Dinotherium  in  India,  l8i. 

Diorite,  or  greenstone,  471.  476. 

Dip,  term  explained,  53. 

Dipiograpsut  Joiiutn,  D.  priatu^  446. 

Dirt-bed  of  Pur  beck,  298.  301. 

Dolerite,  or  greeuktone,  470.  477- 

Dolomite  defined,  13. 

Dolomitic  conglomerate,  357. 

Domite,  or  earthy  trachyte,  477. 

Done,  M.  B.  de.  on  volcanos  of  Velay,  557. 

Drift,  contorted,  near  Cromer,  135. 

in  Ireland,  138. 

in  Norfolk,  132. 

— ,  meteorite*  in,  152. 

— — ,  northern,  in  Scotland,  131. 

,  northern,  in  North  Wales,  137. 

of  ScandmavijL  North  Germany, and  Rus6ia,126. 

period,  ciimaR  of,  146. 

period,  subsidence  in,  142. 

'—  shells  in  Canada.  141. 
Dudley  limestone,  439. 

,  shales  of  coal  near,  600. 

Dufrcnoy,  M.,  on  granite  of  Pyrenees,  600. 

,  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  559. 

Dufl*,  Mr.  P.,  on  reptile  of  old  red,  416. 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Wealden  of  Hanover,  265. 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone  of,  416. 
Dyscuter  riugens,  inferior  oolite,  316. 


EciiiNODERMs  of  coralline  crag,  173. 
Echinofphterites  Balthictu,  444. 
Echinus^  with  Crania  attached,  23. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Souihern  India.  256. 
Kgerton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  marl-slate,  356. 
— — ,  on  fossil  fish  of  Connecticut  beds,  351. 

,  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  213. 

,  nn  saur i ans  and  fi  th  in  new  red  sandstone,  33& 

,  on  Ichthyosaurus,  323. 

Eggltke  bodies  in  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  4SI. 
Eggs,  fossil,  of  snake,  1*^6. 
Ehrenberg,  Prof.,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 

,  on  infusoria,  25. 

,  on  Silurian  foraminifera,  448. 

Eifel,  volcanos  of,  543—548. 
Klephant-bed,  Brighton,  UHS, 
Elepkas  prhnigrnius,  tooth  of,  166. 
Elgin,  reptile  of  old  red,  found  near,  416. 
Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  637. 

,  term  explained,  5H7. 

Encrinite^  plate  of,  overgrown  with  Snputx  and 

Brytnott,  308. 
Encrmite  of  Bradford.  3?8. 
Encrinui  l/litformis,  336. 
Eocane  foramintfera,  2iJrt. 

formations,  208. 

formations  in  England^  200- 

granite.  583. 

strata  in  France,  19').  223. 

—  f  traU  in  United  States,  238. 
— — ,  term  defined,  116. 
,  upper,  near  Louvain,  Belgium,  177. 

volcanic  rocks,  558. 

Eppelvheim,  Dinutheri'um  of,  177.  19%. 
Equisetacec  of  coal.period,  367. 
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KqHM»elite$  eolumnarfs,  335. 
Equlwtum  of  Virginian  oolite,  332. 

gi^anteum  of  S.  America,  recent,  3C7. 

£quui  caballus,  tootli  of,  \fif. 

Ermui  on  meteoric  Iron  In  Russia,  I''}2. 

Erratici,  Alpine,  147. 

— .  nortiiern  origin  of,  129. 

EMckara  digtieha^  ciiallc,  249. 

Etckarina  oceanif  chalk,  249. 

Etcher,  M.,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  150. 

Eakeiia  f,  Richmond,  U.  S.,  332. 

Etna,  deposits  of.  617. 

Emmomia  raditUa,  307. 

Emomphalui  pentaguiatMS,  41 1 . 

Euphotide,  477. 

Eurite,  M9.  a97. 

Kuritic  porphyry  described,  466. 

Ertraerinut  Briareus,  lias,  322. 


Faluns  of  Touralne.  111.  I7G. 

Faluns,  cornparl^on  or,  and  crag,  17^. 

Faiunian  type,  distini  tnpss  of.  from  Eocene,  180. 

Falconi'r,  Dr.,  on  SewAIik  Hills,  18). 

Falklund  Islands,  88. 

Farnham,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  232. 

Fasci'ctttarfa  anrantium^  172. 

Fault,  term  explained.  62. 

Faults,  oriftin  of,  04. 

FavasUeM  Gotklaurttrat  43'J  ;  F.  polyvnorjtha^  426. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of.  239. 

Ft  lit  tigrit,  tooth  of,  168.  % 

Felixstow,  remains  of  cetacea  found  near,  174. 

Felspar,  Tririeties  or,  4.'i7. 

FenrtteUa  ret(forvus,  35.*^. 

Ferns  in  cnal.measurcs,  364. 

FIfi>,  altered  rock  in.  485. 

Fifeshire,  trap-dike  in,  5' 3. 

Fish,  oldest,  in  l.'pper  Ludlow,  435. 

Fishes,  fossilt  of  Upper  Cretaceous,  330. 

— —  of  Bmwn-coal,  hAb. 

-.^-  of  Old  Red  S.indstone,  419. 

of  Wealden,  i63. 

Fissures    filled    with   metallic    matter,    629.       Ser 

Mineral  vein«. 
Fit* on.  Dr.,  on  lower  cretaceous  beds,  2.^7. 

,  cIttHl.  261.  i94.  2'JH.  3''4. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  firal»*tf  of  tish  in  old  red.  418. 
— ,  on  trap>roclif  in  coal-field  of  Forth,  bO\. 

,  on  trap-dike  in  Fifcsliire,  5G2. 

Flints  of  chalk.  11.244. 
Flora,  carhonifernus,  303. 

cretaceous.  2f\Ct. 

of  London  clay,  217. 

.»— ,  perroian,  3.'i9. 

Fldtz,  t»Tm  explained,  91. 

Flysrh.  explanation  of  trrm,  232. 

Foliation.  t(>rm  defined.  61. '1. 

Fontainel)l.*au.  GrC-*  ile,  18').  lOii. 

Footprint  of  i»ini,  349. 

Foo/;>r»nl«  of  reptile*.  339.  349.  40'2,  40.T  417. 

Fornmini/era,  chalk,  26;  tertiary.  180.  iltJ.  22S.  231- 

2:12  ;  paleoiEoic.  413.  448. 
Forbes,  Mr.  David,  on  foliation,  614. 
Forbes.  Prof.  K.,  on  Hembriiiire  scries,  186.  18S. 

,  on  Caradoc  sandstone,  442. 

.  on  Cyfciiiiea',  413. 

,  on  llemp&tcad.  Isle  of  Wight  series,  186   193. 

,  on  Mull  leaf-bed,  1M|. 

,  on  ahelU  in  ciag-deposits.  173. 

,  on  cret.iceous  fossil  shell «,  25-'i. 

——,  on  fossils  of  the  Faluns.  177. 

,  on  fossils  in  drift  in  South  Ireland.  13"^. 

,  on  deep-set  origin  of  .Silurian  strata.  4'»9. 

.  on  erhinoderniK  of  coralline  crag,  173. 

,  on  fauna  of  l>ouldcr-T>eriod,  I'A'L 

.— ,  on  migrations  of  nioUusca  in  glacial-period, 

173. 


Forbes,  E.  on  fof silt  of  Furbeck  froop,  St.  91. 

,  on  strata  at  Atherfleld,  tSti. 

,  on  Tolcanic  rocks  of  oolite-period.  560. 

— ,  on  depth  of  animal  life  in  iEgean,35. 141 
— -,  on  geographical  provinces,  S57. 
Forbes.  Prof.  Jamirt.  on  xoiies  in  glarier-kcOl 

,  on  thA  Alps,  150. 

Forchhammer,  on  scratched  liroestooe,  Iff. 
Forest,  fossil.  In  Norfolk,  134.  137. 
Forest  marble  of  oolite,  306. 
Forfarshire,  old  red  sandstone  in,  605. 
Formation,  term  defined,  3. 
Fossil  ferns  in  c.irbonaceoos  shale,  315.  i 
— —  footsteps.  337. 339,  34U.                    • 
forest  in  I»le  of  Portland,  S98. 

—  forest  in  Nora  Scotia,  379. 

forest  near  Wolverhampton,  377. 

——  plants  in  «  ealden.  265. 
.—  remains  in  caves,  160. 

shells  from  Etna,  .'27  ;  near  Grigiu»,tf. 

shells  of  Mayence  strata,  191 ;  of  Vufiais.  I 

shells. /MXMi/n. 

— ,  term  defined,  4. 

trees  erect,  375. 

wood,  perforated  by  Teredina^  24. 

wood,  petrifaction  of,  39. 

Foitsil*,  arrangement  of,  in  strata,  5. 

,  freshwater  and  marne,  27. 

in  chalk  at  Faxoe,  239. 

in  faluns  of  Toura  ne.  177- 

—  of  chalk  and  greensand,  246.  248. 
of  Connecticut  bf^ds.  351. 

——  of  coralline  crag.  172. 
——  of  devonian  system.  425. 

of  eocene  strata  in  United  States,  231,  SH. 

of  Isle  of  Wight,  2C9. 

of  lias.  318.329. 

of  London  clay,  219. 

—  of  lower  greensand,  259. 

'  of  Ludlow  formation.  438. 

of  Maestricht  beds,  2.3S. 

—  of  mountain  limestone,  407. 
__  of  now  red  sandstone,  .136.  337. 
——of  old  red  sandstone,  419. 
of  o..|ite.  206.  202.  309. 

of  Permian  limesttone,  356,  3-'>7. 

of  Purbof  k,  204. 

—  of  red  crag,  171. 

of  RicbmoMd.  U.  S.,  strata,  .132. 

of  Solenhofen,  3<13. 

—  of  upper  greensund,  2.^2. 
of  wealden,  262. 

,  petrifaction  of.  .19—43. 

— ,  test  of  the  ace  <»f  formations,  9^. 
Fossiliferou*  strat.i.  tabular  view  of,  4^^. 
Fonrnet,  M..  «)n  n»int-ral- veins  of  .\avergnp,& 

,  on  di^integrafion  of  nxrks,  001. 

,  on  quartz.  568. 

Fox,  Mr.  11.  W.,  635,  on  Coriiish  he*. 630. 
Fox.   Rev.  Mr.,  on  extinct   qundruieds  of 

WiRht,  210. 
Freshwater  Icds  of  Isle  of  Wight.  5ftJ. 

di'iMKJts  in  valley  of  Thaniej,  153^ 

.  Iand-rihell«  nnineroti*  in,  x7. 

Freshwater  formations  of  Auverpne,  I??. 
Freshwater    formations,    how    di»tinguisb«<3 
marine,  27,  28.  30.  .T2. 

Hss(MMated  »ith  Norfolk  drift,  133. 

Freshwater  shells  in  brown-coal  near  ]l0Dii,< 
Furus  vesiculusus,  33.  243. 
Fmlgur  canaticulatus,  182. 
Fuller's  eartli  of  oohte,  SI-'j. 
Fnnily,  Ray  of,  impressions  in  red  mud  of.  3< 
Fuugia  patcllatis  (recent),  407. 
Ftuuiinii  cylindrica.  413. 
Fmu9  contrariut,  171  ;  F.  qvcdricfslatia,  V. 
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ii^nu.  lootb  of,  216. 


1,  origin  if.  13! 
uDUhu.  in. 


Mymiti,  G .  jMw.  Mi    G.  wlrgula,  3U. 


Crpwu.  ( 


I,  M^ar.oniiHlakFln  Ethlnpla,  3t6. 
■xg.  Mr.  CinlV'neHIt.jlJ. 


Urtirliitenmiltka,lli:  ll.aeeliaa.tV!;  H.pttbrla, 


>[.[KHl«rMuwlDa.  Itf. 
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ODTinl-aeld  It  "a-i'AiAoiif,  3». 
HtRh  Tceidilr.  (Hmeu  In  ilurtd  rock  u,  «M. 
Illldb^rRhjuuen.  radlprlnu  oC  FrpilldU,  UT.  3». 
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Hitrhcuck.  PnK,.  an  rmiprlnli,  SM. 
HolIicai>n.Ur..anl.lpai<  Iiluidi.clltil. O 

ai<unituT.ltrm<,,H. 

an  Carnri  nivbl^  tl3. 
Honlhlsjr  Ulnr.  iniljrili  ul  vlUT  of.  tl . 
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Hornblende-schlsc.  095.  603. 
Horner,  Mr.»  <m  gcologj  of  EiM,  641. 

, on  HoIqKjrctiiot,  40QL 

Htimei,  Dr.,  on  ihelU  of  Vknna  tertUnr  tMuia,  ua 
Hubtard.  PnL,  OD  fraaite-Teln  in  White  Moun- 

taini,  380. 
Hugi,  M..  on  SwIm  Alps,  6SI. 
Humboldt,  on  uniform  chftracter  of  rodu,  621. 
Hungary,  trachyte  of,  471. 
-.— — ,  volcanic  rocki  of,  649. 
Hirot,  Mr.,  ezperimenti  on  clay-ironstone,  380. 
Hutton,  opinions  or,  60. 
Huttonian  theory,  92. 
nifttmm  tpHma,  tooth  of,  169. 
Hybodui  retiadahUt  tooth  and  ray  of,  SSS. 

pHeaUm,  t«eth  of.  338. 

Hymenoearit  9ermicnu4a^  451. 
Hypn-Bthene  rock,  477. 
Hjpogene,  term  defined,  9. 

rocks,  mineral  clutracter  of.  622. 

— —  or  metamorphic  limestone,  596. 

iBBtTSON,  Capt.,  on  chalk,  Isle  of  Wight,  251. 
Ice,  rocks  drifted  by,  lv7. 
Icebergs,  stranding  of,  136.  144. 

,  magnitude  of,  128. 

Iceland,  icebergs  drifted  to,  144. 
Ichthyolltes  of  old  red  sandstone,  423. 
Icktkyoiaunu  comnnunii,  skeleton  of,  324 ;  paddle 

of,  325. 
Igneous  rocks,  6. 

of  Siebtmgebirge  and  Westerwald,  545. 

of  Val  di  Noto,  492. 

Iguanodon,  notice  of  the,  261.  2G3. 

Iguimodon  Manttiit,  teeth  of,  262. 

India,  cretaceous  system  in,  256. 

— — ,  fjreihwater  deposits  of,  183. 

— — ,  oolitic  formation  In,  333. 

Induslal  limestone,  Auvergne,  201. 

Inferior  oolite,  315. 

Infusoria  in  tripoll,  24. 

Inland  lea-cliflk  in  South  of  England,  71-        ' 

Jnoccrcnuu*  iMmarckii,  chalk,  248. 

Insect,  wing  of  iieuropterous,  329. 

lu»ects  In  coal,  388. 

in  lias.  32K. 

—  in  oolite.  310. 

— —  in  Purbcck  b^ds.  301. 

Invertebrate  animals,  period  of,  457. 

Ireland,  coal  »trat;i  of,  3G2. 

.— ,  Deronian  plants  of,  418. 

-— .  drift  in,  13h. 

Jsaitrwa  oblonga,  J.  Tishuricnsis,  302. 

hchia,  Tolcanic  rones  in,  6'21t. 

,  |K>8t-pliocene  t-traca  of,  118. 

Isle  of  Wight,  freshwater  beds  of,  211. 
Isomorphism,  theory  of,  404. 

Jacksom.  Dr.  C.  T.,  analjsis  of  fossil  bones.  H."*. 
James.  Capt..  on  lo^sili  In  drift,  .Sonih  Ireland,  130. 
Java,  stream  of  sulphureous  water,  224. 

,  Tolcanos  of,  4lMi. 

Jobert.  M..  on  Hill  of  Gergovia,  550. 

Joints,  608. 

Jorullo,  lava-*tream  of.  SHO. 

Junghuhn,  Dr.,  on  Javanese  Tolcanos,  496. 

Jura,  alpine  blocks  on,  149. 

limestone,  304. 

^— ,  structure  of,  oh. 

Kasi:.4koo,  fossil  and  recent,  jaws  figured,  IG3. 
Kaup,  Prof.,  on  footprints  of  Cheirothtrium,  339. 
Kaye,  .Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  25G. 
Keeling  Island,  fragment  of  greenstone  in,  213. 
Keilhau.  Prof.,  cited,  587.  600. 

,  on  dike  of  green«lotve,  \*l. 

— »,  on  foUaUon,  0\^. 


Keilhau.  on  gnelu  near  Christianit,  an. 

,  on  granite,  577. 

Keiloway  mck.  34. 

KenUsh  chalk.  suMlgaUa  in,  82. 

•^—  rag.  lower  greenaand,  158. 

Keuper,  the,  SK. 

Kilauea,  volcanic  crater  of.  494. 

KlUas  in  granite  of  Cornwall.  600. 

Kilkenny  yellow  umdatone,  fostU  plsntssClH 

Kimmeridge  clay,  301. 

King,  Dr.,  on  footprints  of  reptile,  40S. 

King,  Prof.,  on  Permian  group  and  fossOitA 

Kirkdale,ca?eat,161. 

Kyson,  In  Suffolk,  strau  of,  219. 


Labymsthodos  JjKQKni,  tooth  of.  140,  S41. 

packygnatknt,  outline  of,  341. 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Auvergne.  KH. 
Lagoons  at  mouth  of  rivers,  33. 

of  Bermuda  Islands,  Ml. 

Lake  craters  of  Eifel,  545. 

crater  of  Laach,  M7. 

Lakes,  deposits  in,  3. 

I^marck  on  bivalve  moUusca,  29. 

Lamna  rlrganSt  tooth  of,  eocene,  216. 

Land,  rising  and  sinking,  45. 

I^andenlan,  or  lower  eocene  beds,  S36. 

Lapidification  of  fossils,  43. 

La  Roche,  estuary  of,  14. 

lAterite,  475.  477. 

Lava.  473. 

^—  current,  Auvergne,  552. 

current,  Madeira,  «iew  of,  522. 

,  relation  to  trap,  490. 

stream  of  Jorullo.  .'iSO. 

streams,  effects  of,  6. 

of  Stromboli.  581. 

Lea,  Mr.,  footprints  of  reptile  discovered  by. 
Leaf-bed,  miocene,  of  Isle  of  Mull,  18a 

in  Madeira.  519. 

Lead-veins  in  Permian  rocks.  03?*. 

Lrt/a  amygdaloides,  219 ;    L.  Desbayniana,  1 

oblongOt  131. 
Lehman  on  classification  of  rockf.  91. 
I^ibnits,  theory  of,  94. 
Leidy,  Dr..  on  supposed  cetaceans  of  the  ch 
Lepidodendra,  3(>5. 

Lfpiditdendron,  stem  of,  from  Ireland,  418. 
— —  SUrntiergii,  3C<J. 
Lrpiitosirobus  ornatus,  366. 
Lepidotus  gigas,  scales  of.  321. 

Mantflli,  ieoih  and  scale  of.  V>:s. 

I^ptarna  depressa,  449  ;  L.  MtMtri.  3i<^. 
Leptignite.  or  white«tnne,  570. 
Lewej,  coomb  ne.ir,  i78. 
Lias,  318. 

and  oolite,  origin  of,  3'29. 

at  Lyme  Regis.  325. 

,  fossil  plants  of,  329. 

in  United  States,  331. 

'—  period,  folcanic  rocks  of,  ri60. 

,  plutonic  rocks  of,  58^. 

Licbig,  Prof.,  on  conversion  of  coal  into  lis: 
— ,  on  preservation  of  fossil  hones  in  cav«: 
Limagigantea,  319 ;  /..  Hopcri,  248. 
Lima,  South  America,  recent  strat^i  i>f,  1'21. 
Limagne  d' Auvergne,  freshwater  formatun 
L'lnburg,  or  upper  eocene  strata  of  BeJeiir 
Lime    in    solution,  source  of,  42  ;    i»carri 

metamorphic  roiks,  C'J4. 
Limestone,  brecciated,  354. 

,  ciystalline.  354. 

— ,  compact,  3.V). 

,  fossiliferous,  355. 
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fossils  of,  407. 
metamorphic,  j)96. 
n  system  in  Gennanr,  42.>. 
aius,  coal-measures,  388. 
ted,  267. 

lower  Silurian.  452. 
.  452  ;  L.  Dutnortteriy  174  ;  L.LctPuu, 

oclis  altered  by  gases  in,  G02. 
aches  of  North  America,  78. 
jffs,  73. 
taUtforme,  L.jlortforme,  L.  striatum, 

u.  Silurian,  438. 
443. 

5.  : 

lei  roads  of,  8^. 

teral  veins,  ti2H. 

)f  Rhine,  I  n. 

«hells  of.  figured.  125. 

^oaUmeasurcs  of  South  Wales,  363. 

Its  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  406. 

•rest  in  Nova  Scotia,  386. 

ilurian  rocks  of  Canada,  4.^0. 

J. 

ited,  159 ;  on  corals,  183. 

f  NormHndy,  178. 

II  white  challc.  26. 

sand.Htone  of  South  DcTon,  423. 

•Id  di.ite,  310. 

or  mis,  carboniferous,  408. 

strata  near,  l^O. 

of  Norway,  120. 
eocene,  217. 
m,  434. 

• 

shells  of  oolite,  310. 

sum  (rtrcent),  366. 

ii  at.  328. 

ded  by  the  sea,  33. 

L 

a.  212  ;  /..  longiscata,  29.  210. 

e  near,  377. 

of.  Kocene,  220. 

,  on   scarcity  of  fish-bones  on  lea- 

.,  on  ago  of  Arran  granite,  590. 
rock  in  Fife.  4x5. 
columns  in  Skye,  487. 
ion,  67. 

of  Aberdeenshire,  570. 
ad<^-5chi4t,  6<)3. 
rock!«  of  Scotland,  41Vi. 
)kye,  3a. 
ig  rocks,  s. 
roads,  87. 

n  in  Arj/yleshire,  481. 
)n  erratic  blcKks  in  Pentlands,  132. 
)  volcanoi  in  Catalonia,  iSSd. 
II.  Silurian,  450. 

163  ;  jaw  of.  163 ;  tooth  of,  164. 
nt),  jaw  of,  163. 
ire  of,  515—522. 
eriying  basalt  in,  r/26. 
e  ill  inland  valley  in,  480. 
,2.'W. 
tone,  concretionary  structure  of,  37. 


s  in  white  chalk  of,  251. 

let,  above  drift  in  United  States,  144. 

batin  of  Mississippi,  123. 

qf,  167. 

itcd.  09. 


Mammifer  in  Purbeck  beds,  296.  461. 

in  Stonesfield  oolite,  312. 

in  trias  near  Stuttgart,  342. 

Mammoth,  tooth  of,  166. 

Mansfield  in  Thuringia,  Permian  formfttion  at,  889. 

Mantell,  Dr.,  cited.  243.  263.  365.  287. 

,  on  belemnite,  306. 

,  on  chalk,  flints,  287. 

,  on  Brighton  elephant-bcd.  288. 

,  on  freshwater  beds  of  Isle  of  Wight,  21  a 

,  on  iguanodon,  261. 

,  on  wealden  group,  260.  287. 

,  on  reptile  in  old  red,  417.  596. 

MantfUia  mfgahphytia,  Purbeck,  297. 
Map  to  illustrate  denuditlon  of  Weald,  273. 

of  eocene  beds  of  Central  Prance,  196. 

Marble  defined,  12. 
Marl  defined,  13. 

in  Lake  Superior,  36l 

,  red  and  green  in  England,  337. 

Marl-slate  defined,  13. 
Marsupitet  MiUrH,  chalk,  246. 
Martin,  Mr.,  cited,  281. 

,  on  cross  fractures  in  chalk,  275. 

Martins.  Mr.  C,  on  glaciers  of  Spitsbergen,  143. 

Massachussetts,  plumbago  in,  604. 

Mastodon  anguttidens,  tooth  of.  166. 

Mastodon  giganteus,  in  United  States.  144. 

MastodonsaunUt  tooth  of,  340. 

Mayence  twsin  tertiaries,  191. 

May  Hill,  Silurian  strata  of,  435. 

Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  distinct  species  in,  100. 

,  deposits  forming  in,  100. 

Megaiodon  cucullatus,  427. 

Megatherium,  tooth  of,  S.  America,  168. 

3/.  lania  inqtiinata,  29.  221 ;  M.  turritiuima,  209. 

Melanopsit  buccinoidea  (recent),  29. 

Melaphyre,  or  black  porphyry,  477. 

Meiiai  Straits,  marine  shells  in  drift,  137. 

Mendips,  denudation  in,  68. 

Mersey,  in  Kent,  ancient  channel  of,  120. 

Metalliferous  veins.    Ste  Mineral  veins. 

Metals,  supposed  relative  aget  of,  636. 

Metamorphic  rocks,  594. 

,  defined,  8. 

— ,  less  caicareoiis  than  fossillferous  rocks,  6'J3. 

,  order  of  succession  of,  622. 

,  glossary  of,  5'j7. 

strata,  origin  of,  598. 

structure,  origin  of,  603. 
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Riuoa  Cbastrlii,  eoei  ne,  194. 
River-channels,  ancient.  399. 
River,  excavation  through  lava  by,  541. 

terraces,  Bf>. 

Rock,  term  defined,  9. 

Rocks,  four  classes  of,  coTvlempOTuveoxu,^. 

— ,  claisiftcaiion  of,  90. 


Rocki,  composed  of  foull  loopbytet  and  AtXh,  H. 

— •,  trappean,  99. 

Roderburg,  extinct  volcano  of.  548. 

Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D.,oncoaUficld,  United  States,  a. 

,  cited,  396. 417. 431. 

^— ',  on  reptilian  footprints  in  cost.  394. 
— — ,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S.,  431. 

,  Prof.    W.    B.,  on   oolitic  coal- field,  Uiiited 

States,  331.  393. 

,  on  Devonian  rocks,  U.  S..  431. 

Rcme,  formations  at,  176.  K35. 
Homer,  F.,  on  chalk  in  Texas,  996. 
Roialina,  chalk,  96. 
Rose,  Prof.  G.,  cited,  473. 563. 

,  on  hornblende,  468. 

Ross-shire,  denudation  in,  67. 
RotleUaria  maeropttra,  eocene.  919. 
Rothliegendes,  lower,  or  Permian,  399. 
Hubble,  term  explained,  81. 
Rupeimonde,  Upper  Eocene  beds,  189. 
Russia,  erratic  blocks  in.  I:t9. 

,  fossil  meteoric  iron  in,  152. 

— — ,  Permian  rocks  in,  358.  ' 

Saaxbrdck  coal-field,  reptiles  foimd  In, 401. 

St.  Abb's  Head,  curved  strata  near,  49. 

St.  Andrew's,  trap-rocks  in  citfls  near,  961, 5Gt 

St.  Helena,  basalt  In.  4<t7.  533. 

St.  Heleus,  or  Osborne  series,  I.  of  Wight.  191.  Ml. 

St.  Lawrence,  gulf  of,  inland  beaches  and  difl<»,7i 

St.  Mihiel,  France,  inland  cliflTsnear,  77- 

St.  Paul,  Island  of,  512. 

St.  Peter's  Mount,  M.iestricht,  fossils  in,  S3I. 

-.— ,  sandpipes  in,  83. 

Salisbury  Crag,  altered  strata  of,  485. 

Salt  rock,  origin  of,  315. 

— ,  precipita'.ion  of,  345. 

,  at  North»ich,34.V 

,  lakes  of  Asia,  346. 

Salter,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Caradoc  sandstone,  411 
— — ,  on  Caradoc  beds.  4 12. 

,  on  Silurian  fikh.  436. 

— ^  on  Silurian  rocks  of  Canada.  450. 
San  Lorenzo,  recent  strata  at,  121. 
Sandpi(>e8  near  Maestricht,  ti3. 

,  near  Norwich,  Hi'. 

,  or  sandgalls.  term  explained,  82. 

Sandstone,  with  cracks  in  Wealden,  204. 
Sandwich  I.vlands,  coral-reef  in,  242. 

.  volcano*  of,  493.  512.  h3i.  ^51. 

Sangatte,  near  Calais,  drift  of,  ^9. 
Sao  hirsuia.  metamorphoses  of,  454. 
Saucats.  near  DordeAux,  faiuns  of,  179. 
Saurians  of  lias,  324. 

,  thecodont.  S.'W. 

Saurtchthy$  apicalis,  tooth  of,  3i^. 
Saus»nre,  M  ,  on  moraines,  148. 

.  on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 

Savi.  M.,  on  Carrara  marble,  619. 
Sarirara  rufiosa.  pleistocene,  131. 
Saxony,  granite  in,  589. 
.Scacchi,  M..  on  post-pliocene  strata,  119. 
Scaphift'S  trquaiis,  246  ;  S.  gigas,  259. 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  of.  315. 
Schist,  hornblende  and  mica,  595,  596. 
— ^,  argillaceou.<,  596. 

,  chlorite,  5l>6. 

ScMizodut  Schloihtimi,  354 ;  iS.  trvnratus,  hiage,35l. 

Schorl-rock  and  schorly  granite,  569. 

Scoresby  on  icebergs,  127. 

Scuritp,  473. 

Scotland,  carboniferous  traps  of,  .VjI  . 

— — ,  northern  drift  in,  131. 

,  old  red  sandstone  of.  418. 

Scro|>e.  Mr.,  cited,  306.  547.  rial.  hbA,  555.  558,  SM. 
..uu  globular  structure  of  traps,  490. 
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I  trachjt<>«  basalt,  and  tuff,  474.  i^. 

I  France,  19:1. 

1,71. 

IdMj,  274. 

halk  from  England  to  France,  240. 

c  rocks,  AuTeri;ne,552. 

..  cited,  3C2.  383. 

.ted  limestone,  354. 

«  bed.*,  442. 

cionary  magnesian  limeitone,  37. 

f>n  grit,  443. 

inn  group.  423. 

ft  in  altered  rock,  484. 

',  587.  5J<9. 

ui  siandstonea.  357. 

ind  cleavage,  607.  600.  615. 

.1  composition  of  gmnite,  573. 

I  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  423. 

ire  of  rocks,  607. 

xk%  of  Cumberland,  564. 

mineral-veins,  627. 

isoria  in,  ^6. 

utum.  Barton  clay,  214. 

^  to  Gryphcca,  22  ;  to  Spa/an^w,  23. 

I.  coal.  387. 

rgfozoa,  on  F.ncrlnite,  308. 
li  ai.ic  rocks,  in  Sicily.  158. 
freshwater  deposits,  183. 
trata  in.  183. 
?eous,  314. 
1. 

lear  Dudley,  600: 
f.  216. 

.,  on  molhisca  in  Silurian  strata,  449. 
leavape,  615, 
greensand,  251. 
asiim. 

ful  in  classification,  115. 
,29.30.  141.  145. 
>f.  foBsil  flora  of,  217. 
nass  of  chalk  in  drift,  135. 
iteof.  444.  571    573. 
ie-schist  of,  6C'3- 
)al- deposit  near,  387. 
^also  in,  224. 
ffs  in,  74. 

ocene  strata  of,  l.'S6. 
f  denudation  in,  75. 
-ap  of  old  red  sandstone,  563. 
iicneoiis  rocks  of,  545. 
ons  at,  175. 
371. 

'ttta.  roal.  370. 
tone  defined,  12. 
ned,  II. 
,  cited.  580. 
explained,  433. 
itonic  rocks  of,  687. 
leof,  434. 

cep  pen  origin,  451. 
Fnited  States.  44a 
knrss  of,  446. 
t-rrai  ks  in,  456. 
i«ks,  563. 

Dn  ice-islands,  136. 
>rmis.  upper  preeniand.  2'0. 
tCtticuliit.t   Silurian,  448. 
xtiuci  ruminant.  183. 
cniption  of,  526. 

iilumn*  in,  487. 

»le  of,  482. 

•  in,  36. 

).  cleavage  of,  610. 

609. 

rm  defined,  629. 


Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordan  Hill,  on  pleistocene,  141. 

Snags,  fossil,  378. 

Snakes'  eggs,  fossil  at  Tonnt  near  Gotha,  126. 

Soissonnaia  sands,  S29. 

Soleuhofen,  lithographic  atone  of,  303. 

Solfatara.  decompotiUon  of  rockt  in  the,  602. 

Somma,  530. 

,  lava  Mt,  482. 

S)pwith.  Mr.  T.,  models  by,  57. 

Sorby,  Mr.,  on  mechanical  theory  of  cleavage,  610. 

Sortino,  cave  in  ralley  of,  161. 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  old  red  of,  423. 

South  Downs,  riew  of.  275. 

Sowerby,  Mr.  G.,  cited,  170. 

Spaccofomo,  inland  cliffs  at,  76. 

Spain,  volcanos  in,  6.  535. 

Spalacotherium,  Purbeck  mammifer,  296.  461. 

Spatangus  (recent),  23  ;  S.  radiatuSf  239. 

^--,  with  Serpula  attached,  2:<. 

Spezia,  gulf  of,  calcareous  rocks  in,  619. 

Sph<trexocktt$  mirus^  Wenlock,  440. 

SpktrruliteM  agaric{formi$,  chalk,  254. 

SpMenoptrris  crenaia,  364  ;  S.  gracilis^  265. 

Sptr(fer  ditffunctui,  S.  VemeuiUi,  425  ;  5.  ftofter, 

S.  Irieonaiis,  410. 
,  mucronatus^  428 ;  &  mndtOatms,  355  ;  &  HW- 

cottit\  320. 
SpiruUna  itenottoma^  eocene,  228. 
Spirorbis  earbonarfus,  coal,  387. 
Spitibergen,  glaciers  of,  143. 
Spondylus  spinosut,  chalk,  248. 
Sponges  in  chalk,  250. 
SpongWa  of  Lamarck,  in  trlpoli,  25. 

,  spicula  of,  tripoli,  25. 

Springs,  mineral.    Sf€  Mineral  springs,  634. 

Staffa,  basaltic  columns  in,  487. 

Stauria  attnettformu^  Silurian.  407. 

Steno  on  classification  of  rockt,  91. 

Slembergio,  structure  of,  371. 

Stigmaria  in  fossil  forest,  Nora  Scotia,  380. 

Stigmaria  and  S'gillaria,  370. 

'—'  ficoides,  coal,  371. 

Stirling  Castle,  rock  of,  altered  by  dike,  485. 

Stockholm,  post-pliocene  beds  near,  119. 

Stokes,  Mr.,  on  petrifaction.  43. 

Stonesfield.  fossil  mammalia,  311. 313. 

slate,  310. 

Storton  Hill,  footprints  at, 338. 
Strata,  term  defined,  2. 

,  arrangement  of,  determined  bf  fossila,  21,  22. 

,  consolidation  of,  34. 

,  curved  and  vertical,  47. 58. 

— — ,  elevation  of,  above  the  sea,  44. 
— ^,  fosKiliferous,  tabular  view  of,  105. 

.  horiiontality  of,  15.  45. 

,  metamorphic  origin  of,  603. 

,  mineral  composition  of,  10. 

,  outcrop  of,  56. 

.  tertiary  clissification  of,  110. 

Stratification,  forms  of,  18,  16.  47. 

,  unconformable,  59. 

Strickland,  Mr.,  on  new  red  sandstone,  338. 
Strike,  term  explained.  53. 
StringocepMalHS  Rurtinf,  Devonian,  427. 
Strombuli,  lava  of.  581. 
Strophomtna  dfpressa,  440  ;  S.  grandis,  444. 
Studer,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  621. 

,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  I. NO. 

Stntchbury,  Mr.,  cited,  325.  3.58. 

Sub- Aprnnine  strata.  111,  174. 

Subsidence  in  drift  period,  141 

Sueeinea  ampktbia,  29  ;  5.  eioBgatOt  125. 

Suffolk  era?.  169. 

Sullivan,  Capt..  chart  of  Falkland  Islands,  88. 

Superga,  near  Turin,  tertiaries  of  Hill  of,  180. 

Superior,  Lake,  marl  in,  36. 

Superposition  of  aqueous  deposits,  97. 
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SuperpositioQ  of  Tolcanic  rocki,  test  of  age,  327. 

Supracretaceout,  term  explained,  103. 

Sum  acrqfa,  tooth  of,  167. 

Sussex  marble,  263. 

Swansea,  coal-measures  near,  362. 

,  stems  of  SfgiUarta  at,  376. 

Sweden,  alum-schists  of,  45-^. 
Swiss  Jura,  structure  of.  M. 
Sydney  coal. Arid.  Cape  Breton,  383. 
Syenite,  669. 
Syenftic  Rranlte,  5G9. 
Synclinal  line,  term  defined,  48. 

Tablb  Mountain,  strata  horizontal  in,  45. 
~-~-,  granite-TPins  in,  573. 
Table  of  fossiliferous  stra'a,  105. 
'Tutl$  of  homocercal  and  heterocercal  flih.  Vi6. 
Talcoce  gneiss,  597. 
..—  granite,  569. 

Taurus  Americanti*  (recent),  tooth  of,  167. 
Taitaret,  Puy  de,  cone  of,  S.'SS. 
TeftAqfmamfiMls,  fossil  and  recent,  166, 167,  108. 

no.  234.  312.  34.3. 
TelerpeUm  Elginfme,  old  red,  416. 
Tdltnti  obtiqun,  pleistocene,  I  .'>6. 
J^nmeekinus  ereavatns.  coralline  crag,  173. 
Teneriffe,  Peak  of,  513  615. 
Teniaeulilf*  annulahu,  Silurian.  443. 
Terebellum  convoluiwH,  T./tuiforme,  214. 
•  Terebratula  (Atrypa)  t\fflnis^  438. 
.— .  bipt/cata.   T.  eamea,   T.  Defrancii,  T.  ocfo~ 

plicata,  T.  plicatilis,  T.  pumiltu,  247. 
^—tf/^ona,  309;    T.  fimbria,  316;  T.  kastata,  410; 

T.  lyrn,  252. 
funncula,  435 ;  T.  porrecta,  427  ;   T.  sella,  260  ; 

r.  WiUoni,  437. 
Teredina  perMonata,  fossil  wood  bored  by.  24. 
TVrrtfo  naviilU  boring  wood,  24. 
Terra  del  Fuego,  14& 

,  Fucu5  gigantf^us  in,  243. 
Tertiary,  term  expl.ilnetl.  110. 
_deiK)8its,  179.  190,  191. 
—  strata,  tabular  view  of,  105. 
Testudo  atlas,  of  Sewalili  Hills,  183. 
Texas,  chnlk  in,  256. 

Thame*  valley,  freshwater  deposits  in,  153. 
Thamnastreea,  coral-rag,  304. 
Thanet  sands  described,  2i2. 
Thecodont  saurians,  344.  3.58. 
Thecodantosaunis,  tootii  of,  358. 
Tkecostnilia  annularis,  301. 
Tkeloduty  shaBteen-^cales  of,  436. 
Thirria.  M.,  on  oolitic  group  in  France,  330. 
Thuja  occidpiualis,  In  stomach  of  mastodon,  14.'). 
Thurmann.M.  cited,  65.  281.  309. 
Tllesiones,  434. 

Tilgate  Forest,  remains  in,  263. 
Till,  term  explained,  129. 
_,  origin  of,  129. 
Tin,  veins  of.  In  Cornwall,  628.  fA5. 
Tiverton,  trap-porphyry  near,  561. 
Tongrian  system  of  M.  Dumont,  ISP. 
Touralne,  falun*  of,  170. 
Trachyte,  470. 

,  of  Hungary,  ."i71. 

Trachytic  rocki.  ol«ler  than  basalt,  ."^^i. 
Transition,  term  explained,  92.  43J. 
Trap,  term  explained,  H'A. 
_—  dike  In  Fifeshire,  563. 
..^,  globular  structure  of,  490. 

,  intrusion  of,  between  strata,  480. 

_,  various  ages  of,  561.  -503. 
..^,  passage  of  granite  into,  570. 
^.^  in  Iladnorshire,  564. 
_        rocks,  relation  to  lava,  490. 

.  rocks,  UtholoR\ca\  chatavl-^x  o?,  r^lQ. 

Trappean  rocks,  91. 
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Traps  in  Lower  Elfel,  478.  fM. 

Trap-tuir,  474. 

Travertin,  how  deposited.  31. 

Tree-ferns  in  Permian  formatinn,  3G0. 

Tree'fernM  (recent),  365. 

Trias,  or  new  red  sandstone,  334,  ^3S,  337. 

,  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  338.  3I&. 

•— ,  subdivisions  of,  335. 
TrigonellUet  latus,  oolite.  303. 
Trifonia  eaudata,  360;  T.  gibbosa^  302. 
TrigoHocarpnm  oli9afdrm€,  7*.  ova/smi,  372. 
Triganotreta  nndulttta.  Permian.  3%*). 
Trliobites  in  Devonian  strata,  428. 

,  metamorphoses  of.  448.  464. 

,  of  lower  Silurian,  415. 

TrihcyUna  ir^fiata,  eocene.  22A. 

Trimmer,  Mr.,  on  denudation  of  Wealdrn.  SK. 

—— ,  on  sand -galls.  82. 

,  on  shells  In  drill  near  Menai  Strait«,  l."7. 

Trimtcleus  Caractact\  T.  concenirictu,  T.  omatus. 

44.V. 
Trionpx,  fragment  of  carapace  of,  209. 
Tripoli  composed  of  infusoria.  24. 
Trockus  Anglicns,  lias,  .39. 
Trnphon  clnthra'.Hm,  ])]cistocene.  !3I. 
TuflT.  volcanic,  and  trap.  6.  474. 
Tuff*  on  Wrekin  and  Cacr  Caradoc,  .^63. 
Tuomey,  Mr.,  cited,  335. 
Tupaia  Tttnn  (recent),  jaw  of,  312. 
Turner,  Dr..  cited,  41,  42. 
Tttrrilitet  cattatus,  chalk.  247. 
TurriteUa  muliitulcttta,  Bracklesham,  217. 
Tuscany,  volcanic  rocks  of,  636. 
Tynedale  fault,  64. 
Tynemouth  Cliff,  limestone  at.  361. 
Typhi*  pungau,  Barton,  214. 

l-DDEi'ALLA,  post-pHocene  str.(ta  at,  120. 

-^,  chelU  of,rompare<l  with  thoMtnear  Naples,  113 

Underlying,  term  applied  to  granite,  fL 

Ungiilite  prit  of  Russia.  447. 

Unio  lit  totalis  ( recent).  28. 

.  Valdcnsis,  We.ilJen,  264. 

United  States.  cnaU6«>ld  of.  3**1. 

,  cretaceous  formation  in,  255. 

,  Df'vonian  rocks  of,  4.10. 

^— ,  Devonian  strata  in,  430. 
— ,  eocene  strata  in,  332. 

,  older  pliocene  and  mioccne  formations  to.  lid. 

— — ,  oolite  and  lias  of.  .331 . 

,  Silurian  strati  of,  448. 

Upper  grecnsand,  251. 

Upsala,  strata  containing  Baltic  shells  near,  130. 

I'ral  Mount.iin^.  gold  of.  6.37. 

Ursus  spekcus,  tooth  of,  168. 

Val  di  Noto,  composition  of,  533. 
— ,  igneous  rocks  of.  491. 

,  Inland  cliffs  in,  76. 

Valleys,  origin  of  70. 

,  transverse  of  Weald,  277. 

Vaiorsine  granite,  574. 

f'alvaUty  pleistoci'ne,  39. 

Veins,  mineral.    S«^r  Mineral  veins.  636. 

V^«*instone»  In  parallel  layers,  031. 

Velay.  volcnnon  of,  b^7. 

Vencricardta  planicosia,  eocene.  215. 

Vcnetz,  M.,  on  Alpine  glarters.  147. 

Ventriculites  radiatzut,  ch.ilk,  249. 

Verneuil,  M.  de,  on  Dfvonl.in  of  the  I*.  S.,  43*1. 

,  on  horiZ'intal  strata  in  Ku«sia,  139. 

,  on  lower  .*<i]urian.  U.  S.,  449. 

,  on  Pentamerfts  Knightii,  437. 

.— . .  on  Permian  flora,  3-17. 

Vi?rt<'brat<t,  fossil,  progress  of  discovery  of,  460. 

.  not  fuund  in  lower  Silurian,  4o8. 

N  «v»VOia.t  ^^viV^'O^k  ^^  ''SI. 
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VfcCTua,  basaltic  columns  near,  489. 

Vidal,  Capt.,  lunrey  by,  489. 

Vienna  ba«in,  ftluni  or,  IM). 

Virginia.  U.  S.,  fossil  shells  in.  IK. 

Virlet,  M  ,  on  corrosion  of  rocks  bj  gates,  602. 

I        ,  on  geology  of  Mnrea,  SCO. 

,  on  inland  cliA.  73. 
Volcanic  dikes,  6.  430. 

■  mountains,  form  of,  0.  493. 
■  rocks,  age  of,  '^23. 

m        ,  analysis  of  minerals  in,  479- 
,  Cambrian,  5C4. 

■  composition  and  nomenclature  of,  4GG. 
,  described,  5.  4G4. 

■  of  Hungary,  54^. 

-I         of  post-pliocene  period,  537. 

of  Wal<rs,  gT<>at  thickness  uf,  448. 

,  Silurian,  563. 

,  teat  of  age  of,  523. 

tuff,  6.  474. 

Volcanos  around  Olot  in  Catalonia,  538. 
— -,  extinct.  6.  535.  A48.  550. 
^—  in  Spain,  age  of,  541. 
,  newer,  of  Eifel,  545. 
— —  of  Auvergne,  5'>0l 

of  Canaries.  49H. 

.^—  of  JaTa,  496. 
——  of  Sandwich  Isles,  493. 
roilzi'm  ketfropk^Ua,  337. 
Foimta  ambigua,  V.  athleta,  2H. 
,—  Lambrrti't  crag,  173. 

iairrlla,  217 ;  V.  nodosa,  219. 

Von  Burh,  Baron,  cited,  474.  586,  587. 
— ,  on  boulders  of  Jura,  150. 
— — ,  on  brown-coal,  192. 
^— ,  on  Cxnary  Islands,  498. 
— ,  on  Cystidec,  443. 
*  ^..,  on  land  rising,  45. 

WACKi,  or  argillaceoas  trap,  478. 

Waiehia  pintformU,  Permian,  359. 

Walea,  ancient  glaciers  of,  137. 

Waller,  quoted,  93. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  C,  on  skeleton  of  Bfastodon  gi- 

ganteus,  145. 
Wa&erhouse,  Mr.,  cited,  204. 813. 
Watt,  Mr.  G.,  experiments  on  fused  rocks,  532. 601. 
Waves,  action  of,  on  limestone,  78. 


Weald  clay,  961. 

Weald  Talley,  denuded  at  what  period.  282. 

Wealden,  term  explained.  260. 

^— ,  the  fracture  and  upheaval  of,  2SI. 

,  extent  of  formation,  265. 

— — ',  plants  and  animals  of,  263.  2<i6. 

Webster,  Mr.  T.,  ated.  110.  294.  298. 

Wellington  Valley,  caves  in.  163. 

Wener  L;ike,  borisonul  Silurian  straU  of,  45. 

Wenlock  formation,  432. 

•—,  shale,  441. 

Werner  on  classification  of  rocks,  91. 

-^— ,  on  mineral-veins,  626. 

— -,  on  vulcanic  rocks,  467. 

Westerwald,  igneous  rocks  of,  543. 545. 

Westphalia,  tertiaries  of,  179. 

Wcstwood.  Mr.,  on  beetles  in  lias,  329.' 

Whin-Sil.  intrusion  of  trap  between  beds  at  the.  486i 

Whinstone,  or  trap,  478. 

White  chalk,  12.240. 

White  Mounuins,  granite-vein  in,  580. 

White  sand  of  Alum  Bay,  12. 

Whitestone,  or  eurite,  570. 

Wigham,  Mr.,  on  fossils,  near  Norwich,  liM. 

WolTerhampton,  fo*sil  forest  near,  377. 

IVood^  fos»il  and  recent,  perforated  by  MoUuKa,  24. 

,  from  C'Oaibrook  Dale,  structure  of,  372. 

—',  from  the  coal,  microscopic  structure  of,  40. 

.  f^om  the  lias.  329. 

Wood,  Mr.  Searles.  on  Antwerp  crag  shells,  174. 
— — ,  on  fossils  of  crag,  170. 

.  on  fossils  of  Isle  of  Wight,  212. 

,  on  number  of  shells  In  crag,  156. 

,  on  cetacea  of  crag,  174. 
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XiPBODON  graciU,  outline  of,  226. 

YoaKSHiaa  Oolite,  plants  of,  314. 

Zamja  tpiraUt  (recent),  296. 
Zechstein,  352, 353. 

Z^uglodon  eetokles,  tooth  and  Tertrt>ra  of.  324 
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